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THE     COUNTY. 
CHAPTER   I. 

ESME   AND    FRANCES. 

*  AND  the  four  oval  beds  at  the  corners  shall  be  African  marigold, 
bordered  with  lobelia,'  I  continue,  waving  my  walking-stick 
indicatively  at  the  four  points  of  the  horizon  and  turning  an 
unheeding  ear  to  Mackenzie's  murmured  remonstrance,  *  Tagetes 
signata  pumila.'  '  Don't  you  think  that  will  be  pretty,  Frances  ? ' 

*  If  this  yellow  weed  is  African  marigold,  you  will  certainly 
have  a  dash  of  colour  in  the  landscape,'  returns  Frances  carelessly, 
giving  up  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drop  a  pebble  on  to  the  back 
of  a  bloated  gold-fish,  who,  in  the  greedy  hope  of  more  toothsome 
missiles,  does  not  budge  from  his  watery  station,  even  at  risk  of 
dislocation  of  the  spine. 

Frances  takes  no  interest  in  the  bedding  out.  She  hates  all 
things  rural.  The  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  our  mighty 
mother  Nature  to  which  she  has  ever  been  known  to  attain  was 
reached  one  fine  May  day  last  season,  when  Hyde  Park  was  gay 
with  tulips  and  hyacinths  and  redolent  of  lilac  and  hawthorn. 
Upon  that  occasion  she  did  indeed  relax  so  far  as  to  remark  that 
it  made  a  pretty  background  for  summer  frocks;  but  in  strict 
justice  to  her  consistency  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  this  mild 
praise  of  a  humanly  diluted  landscape  was  called  forth  by  the 
desire  to  captivate  a  bucolic  young  peer,  who  was  squiring  her  up 
the  Row. 

'  And  will  you  have  the  triangular  beds  done  with  the  Reverend 
Atkinson  as  usual,  ma'am  ?  '  asks  Mackenzie,  note-book  in  hand, 
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2  THE   COUNTY. 

his  hard  Scotch  features  demonstrating  grim  disapproval  of 
Frances'  light  treatment  of  the  horticultural  event  of  the  year. 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,  Mackenzie — yes,'  I  reply,  with  an  elaborate 
assumption  of  careful  consideration  which  is  weakly  intended  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  I  have  clean  forgotten  what  flower  of  the 
field  or  garden  rejoices  in  that  clerical  designation — for  I  am  not 
a  whit  more  interested  in  gardening  than  Frances,  and  am  only 
borne  up  in  my  interview  with  Mackenzie  by  a  stronger  sense  of 
duty. 

'  The  Eeverend  Atkinson  ! '  says  Frances,  with  an  amused 
giggle,  as  she  stoops  down  on  the  turf  at  the  edge  of  the  pond 
and  washes  from  her  slim  white  fingers  all  trace  of  her  pebbly 
warfare  with  the  disappointed  gold-fish.  *  What  a  ridiculous 
name  for  a  flower!  And  pray  what  is  he  like — this  reverend 
gentleman  ? ' 

I  turn  aside  with  a  dubious  cough  and  a  semi-wink  at  Frances ; 
the  occasion  seems  to  me  a  good  one  for  correcting  Uncle  Frank's 
Dandie  Dinmont,  who  is  burrowing  a  deep  hole  in  the  tapestry 
border  close  by. 

Mackenzie  coughs  also ;  but  his  is  the  assured  clearing  of  the 
throat  of  one  about  to  impart  valuable  information. 

'The  Reverend  Atkinson  is  just  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  ordinary  scarlet  geranium.  The  trusses  are  large,  the  blooms 
are  firm  and  well-coloured,  the  foliage  is  healthy — 

'  It  is  sure  to  be  if  you  have  the  management  of  it,  Mackenzie,' 
says  Frances,  smiling  up  in  his  rugged  face  with  her  clear  blue 
eyes.  '  I  defy  any  foliage  to  be  unhealthy  if  it  lives  within  a 
mile  of  you.' 

She  puts  her  hand  through  my  arm  as  she  speaks,  and  gives 
me  a  sharp  tweak  to  hurry  my  movements.  She  is  bored  to  death 
with  Mackenzie  and  his  bedding-out,  and  has  no  intention  of 
waiting,  or  letting  me  wait,  to  be  harangued  any  longer.  But 
Frances  would  not  be  Frances  if  she  parted  from  any  male 
creature  with  an  expression  of  disapproval  on  his  manly  coun- 
tenance, though  that  countenance  be  only  old  Mackenzie's 
weather-beaten  visage  ;  so  she  gazes  sweetly  at  him  while  she 
navigates  me  firmly  forward?,  using  my  elbow  as  a  helm. 

'  Miss  Esme  mustn't  stand  about  any  longer  now,  as  she  has 
just  walked  home  from  Brackham  ;  but  we  will  look  out  over  the 
beds  from  the  morning-room  window.  It  is  easier  to  decide  from 
a  bird's-eye  view ;  and  then  we  can  come  out  to-morrow  morning 
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and  let  you  know  what  we  should  like— though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  Mackenzie,  anything  you  arrange  is  sure  to  be  pretty.' 

And  so  she  covers  our  lazy  retreat,  leaving  old  Mackenzie 
completely  mollified,  and  under  the  impression  that  our  dreams 
to-night  will  be  of  the  bedding-out. 

Frances'  flower-like  face  is  so  innocent,  her  eyes  are  so  clear, 
the  colour  in  her  delicately  rounded  cheek  comes  and  goes  with 
such  a  lovely  transparent  flutter,  her  whole  expression  is  so 
*  childlike  and  bland,'  that  no  man  born  of  woman  can  willingly 
suspect  her  candour. 

<  It's  no  use  blinking  the  fact  any  longer,  Esme,'  she  is  saying 
five  minutes  later,  as  we  pace  along  the  smooth  walks,  past  the 
oval  pond  where  the  gold-fish  are  disporting  themselves,  and'up 
the  low,  wide  stone  steps  leading  from  the  Dutch  garden  to  the 
broad  gravel  terrace  in  front  of  the  house.     *  There's  no  doubt 
about  it — something  is  up ' — with  a  slight  pause  to  give  effect  to 
her  oracular  utterance. 

<  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  '  I  ask.     *  Has  anything   happened 
since  I  went  into  Brackham  ?  ' 

*  N — no,'    says   my   sister   slowly,   picking   a   carnation   and 
nibbling  the  stalk  with  her  short  white  teeth ;  '  at  least,  nothing 
much.      I   overheard  Uncle   Frank   talking  to  someone  on  the 
grand  staircase  just  now ;  but  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  until  it 
struck  me  that  the  voice  answering  him  was  a  strange  one,  and 
then  I  listened.     Uncle  Frank  was  saying,  "  No,  no,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  consult  the  young  ladies ;  I  wish  it  to  be  a  sur- 
prise for  them."    Then  the  man  he  was  talking  to  went  off  by  the 
back  staircase,  and  Uncle  Frank  came  sauntering  into  the  billiard- 
room.     He  turned  very  red  when  he  saw  me,  and  said,  "  Hullo ! 
I  thought  you  had  gone  to  Brackham  with  Esme."  ' 

*  Well  ?     Did  you  tell  him  that  he  had  better  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  as  you  had  eavesdropped  enough  to  know  he  was  up 
to  something  ? ' 

'  Not  I,'  returns  Frances,  with  a  sage  wag  of  her  head.  (  Our 
revered  relative  isn't  to  be  caught  like  that.  If  he  doesn't  want 
us  to  find  out,  it  would  have  been  so  much  wasted  breath  and  lost 
dignity.' 

*  Yes,  that's  true,'  I  assent.     '  He's  not  a  bad  old  thing  in 
some  ways — but  he's  sly,  very  sly.' 

'  If  he  is  preparing  some  touching  little  gift,'  continues 
Frances  pensively,  *  I,  for  my  part,  could  well  dispense  with  the 
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surprise.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  going  to  do  up  the  morning-room 
for  us,  how  much  more  interesting  it  would  be  to  have  a  finger  in 
the  pie  and  choose  the  decoration  ourselves  ! ' 

4  You  may  make  your  mind  easy  about  that,'  I  remark  literally, 
'  seeing  that  he  couldn't  very  well  have  the  morning-room  done  up 
one  day  while  we  were  out  walking.' 

'  What  I  am  objecting  to,'  retorts  my  sister,  '  is  the  principle 
of  the  thing.  If  there  is  any  money  to  be  spent  upon  me,  let  me 
have  the  spending  of  it.  That's  what  I  mean.  When  I  am 
married  I  am  determined  to  have  a  clear  understanding  about 
that.  The  first  time  he — Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  whatever  his 
name  may  be — shows  a  proper  sense  of  his  privileges  in  the  way 
of  making  me  a  little  offering,  I  shall  say  to  him,  "  Thanks,  my 
dear  boy,  a  thousand  thanks.  But  the  next  time  let  it  be  cash, 
darling, — cash." ' 

1  Quite  right,'  I  approve.  *  Do  you  remember  how  ridiculous 
John  and  Ethel  Graham  used  to  be,  trotting  out  to  buy  one 
another  Christmas  presents  and  New  Year  presents  and  birthday 
presents  ?  Wasn't  it  absurd  that  day  each  came  home  with  a 
blotting-book  for  the  other,  and  each  confided  to  us  how  very  ugly 
he  or  she  thought  the  other's  choice  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  and  how  angry  Ethel  was  when  I  suggested  that  she 
should  keep  her  own  purchase  and  let  John  keep  his.  But  to 
return  to  our  sheep.  I  am  convinced  that  our  natural  protector, 
far  from  plotting  a  delicate  attention,  is  harbouring  a  deep  design 
which  would  not  find  favour  in  our  eyes.  I  catch  him  looking 
at  us  sideways  now  and  then,  in  a  way  that  makes  a  cold  shiver 
run  down  my  mental  back,  so  sure  am  I  that  he  is  up  to  mis- 
chief.' 

'  The  fact  is,  we  bore  him,'  I  remark  with  modest  candour. 
*  He  didn't  mind  us  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  schoolroom  and 
kept  out  of  his  way ;  but  now  that  we  are  emancipated  young 
women,  with  a  fine  taste  for  amusement,  he  doesn't  know  what  to 
do  with  us.  He  has  not  got  over  last  season  in  town — and  yet 
we  didn't  hustle  him  about  half  as  much  as  might  have  been 
expected.  We  really  were  very  considerate.' 

'  Mark  my  words,'  says  Frances,  shaking  her  forefinger  im- 
pressively in  the  air.  *  He  has  been  hustled  for  the  last  time. 
We  shall  never  see  a  season  in  town  with  him  again.' 

<0h,  come,'  I  retort  angrily.  *  He  wouldn't  escape  the 
hustling  if  he  tried  to  keep  us  down  here.  In  that  case  he 
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would  certainly  find  out  that  a  man's  foes  are  they  of  his  own 
household.' 

4  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that.  He  has  been  limp  as  a  rag 
doll  in  our  hands  for  years — for  just  so  many  years  as  it  has  been 
easier  for  him  to  give  in  than  to  fight.  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
he  is  now  bolstering  himself  up  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty — for  a 
solitary  vegetable  existence  such  as  his  soul  loveth,  for  the  house 
to  himself  all  the  day  untroubled  by  voice  of  man,  for  nice  quiet 
dinners  in  morning  clothes  and  a  smoking  coat,  with  no  conversa- 
tion to  disturb  his  digestion,  and  no  one  to  rouse  him  from  sooth- 
ing evening  slumbers  afterwards.' 

4  What  a  hideous  picture  ! '  I  say  uneasily.  '  And  whereabouts 
do  we  come  in  ? ' 

'  Ah,  where,  indeed  ?  '  repeats  Frances  ominously. 

I  turn  and  face  my  younger  sister  with  a  qualm  of  anxiety. 
We  are  both  of  us  as  wideawake,  worldly  young  minxes  as  ever 
paced  a  broad  walk  in  front  of  a  stately  Elizabethan  mansion  on  a 
fine  September  afternoon.  But  Frances  possesses  a  shrewder 
cunning  than  I,  a  finer  sense  for  trifles,  a  sharper  understanding 
of  what  goes  on  around  her.  I  sometimes  get  absorbed  in  day- 
dreams to  the  exclusion  of  my  own  identity  ;  Frances  never.  The 
present  and  the  immediate  future  are  quite  enough  for  her  light 
mind  ;  and  in  all  that  concerns  herself  and  her  surroundings  she 
has  the  eye  of  a  hawk  and  the  nose  of  a  pointer. 


CHAPTEK   II. 

A   VISITOR. 

NEXT  morning  Mackenzie  and  his  bedding-out  present  themselves 
as  an  unfinished  task  to  my  mind.  About  one  o'clock  I  saunter 
out  of  the  house  and  stand  looking  over  the  Dutch  garden,  which 
is  blazing  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  in  the  bright  sunshine 
— red  geraniums,  blue  lobelia,  yellow  nasturtiums,  purple  helio- 
trope, and  gay  representatives  of  every  possible  hue,  with  com- 
plexions all  enhanced  by  their  soft  setting  of  emerald  turf. 

At  the  far  end  is  Mackenzie,  erect  and  dignified,  surrounded 
by  myrmidons  snipping  and  cutting  and  filling  big  wooden  baskets 
under  his  lordly  directions. 

I  stand  still  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  house,  waiting  for  him  to 
notice  my  expectant  attitude  and  stalk  up  stiffly  and  rheumatic- 
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ally  for  his  delayed  orders.  But  Mackenzie  gives  no  sign  that 
he  is  aware  of  my  presence.  I  wave  my  big  lace  parasol.  Still 
he  takes  no  notice,  though  one  of  the  myrmidons  seems  to  be 
calling  his  attention  to  my  signals. 

6  Tiresome  old  bear  ! '  I  grumble  to  myself  as  I  emerge  into 
the  sunshine  and  unfurl  my  parasol.  '  He  is  sulky,  I  suppose, 
because  I  left  him  yesterday.'  And  like  Agag  I  '  walk  delicately  ' 
down  the  steps  ;  it  is  difficult  to  walk  otherwise  than  delicately  in 
Louis  Quinze  shoes  with  three-inch  heels. 

*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should  like  in  the  other  beds  now, 
Mackenzie,'  I  say  when  I  get  within  earshot,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
come  forward,  though  with  obvious  reluctance. 

*  Ou-ay,  Miss  Esme,'  is  the  dubious  reply. 

'  I  don't  care  for  so  much  pink,'  I  go  on ;  ( it  clashes  with  the 
scarlet,  and  I  think  those  centre  beds  would  look  better  done  with 
any  other  colour.  What  can  we  have  instead  ?  ' 

No  response. 

6  For  pig-like  sulkiness  give  me  Mackenzie  when  he  considers 
himself  neglected,'  I  ejaculate  inwardly.  *  Now  shall  I  read  him 
a  lecture  on  his  duty  to  his  betters,  or  shall  I  let  him  plunge  still 
further  in  the  mire  first  ? ' 

And  I  glance  speculatively  at  him.  But  instead  of  the  well- 
known  obstinate  twist  on  his  rough  face,  I  meet  a  doubtful — one 
might  almost  say  a  compassionate  glance  which  puzzles  me. 

4  Well,  Mackenzie,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  Have  you 
nothing  that  would  do  instead  of  the  pink  geraniums  ? ' 

4  It's  not  that,  Miss  Esme,  it's  not  that,'  returns  Mackenzie 
slowly. 

<  What  is  it,  then  ?  ' 

*  Well,  it's  just  the  master,  if  ye  must  have  it,  Miss  Esme.' 
<The  master  ! '  I  echo  in  astonishment.     *  Why  what  on  earth 

has  the  master  to  do  with  it  ?  You  know  he  never  takes  the 
least  interest  in  the  garden.' 

*  Which  makes  it  all  the  more  extraordinary,'  caps  Mackenzie. 
Having  been  forced  to  speak  out,  he  is  forgetting  his  hesitation 
and  rapidly  assuming  the  fussy  important  air  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  even  the  best  of  domestics  to  deliver  a 
piece  of  news.     'The  master  came  along  this  morning  and  gave 
me  expleecit  directions  '  (Mackenzie's  language  is  always  as  poly- 
syllabic as  the  occasion  will  allow),  '  that  the  summer  bedding- 
out  next  year  was  to  be  upon  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the 
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existiag  one,  and  that  the  ground  was  to  be  presently  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  bulbs.' 

4  Bulbs  ! '  I  gasp.     '  But  they  come  out  in  the  spring  ! ' 

'Most  assuredly,  Miss  Esme.  The  master's  express  phrase 
was,  "  I  wish  to  have  a  cheerful  spring  bedding-out,  Mackenzie."  ' 
Before  the  master's  exact  phrase  is  well  out  of  Mackenzie's  mouth, 
I  have  turned  sharp  round  and  am  making  for  the  house  as 
smartly  as  the  aforenoticed  high  heels  will  let  me.  A  spring 
bedding-out !  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  Why  order  bulbs 
to  flower  and  flourish  when  he  and  Frances  and  I  will  be  dis- 
porting ourselves  in  Belgrave  Square  ?  And  if  he  has  the 
tiniest,  remotest  intention  that  we  shall  not  disport  ourselves  in 
Belgrave  Square  at  bulb-time,  then  let  him  avow  it  at  once,  and 
during  the  winter  let  it  be  decided  who  is  the  better  man. 

But  in  half  a  dozen  strides  Mackenzie  is  beside  me. 

4  One  word,  Miss  Esme,  if  you  please.  The  master  did  not 
forbid  my  mentioning  the  matter  to  you,  but  I  gathered  from  his 
language  that  he  would  prefer  to  acquaint  you  with  his  plans 
himself,  and  that  he  intended  doing  so  this  afternoon.  I  should 
take  it  kindly  if  you  would  say  nothing  about  my  communication 
until  then.' 

At  that  moment  there  appears  round  the  corner  of  the  house 
a  figure  which  sends  the  bulbs  and  Mackenzie  and  righteous 
wrath,  and  even  the  season  in  town,  all  into  the  background  of 
my  mind — a  tall  figure  in  grey,  with  laughing  grey  eyes  to 
match,  and  the  assured  smile  of  one  certain  of  his  welcome  from 
all  the  world. 

6  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Nugent  ?  You  see  I  have  taken  you 
at  your  word  and  come  at  lunch-time.' 

{  You  have  also  come  at  the  precise  moment  when  a  domestic 
thunderstorm  is  about  to  burst  forth,'  I  answer,  laughing.  '  Never 
mind,  don't  be  frightened ;  in  consideration  of  your  weak  nerves 
it  shall  be  postponed  for  a  while.' 

6  Then  it  was  you  who  were  about  to  do  the  thundering,  eh  ? 
Are  you  a  good  hand  at  it  ?  ' 

'  Very,'  I  reply  gravely.  '  I  have  a  fine  flow  of  language,  and 
upon  these  occasions  it  is  more  forcible  than  elegant.' 

'  Then  please  don't  postpone  the  row  on  my  account.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  assist — in  the  French  sense 
of  the  word  of  course.  Who  is  the  offender  ?  ' 

'  Uncle  Frank,'  I  say.     '  I  have  just  discovered  that  he  is  har- 
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bouring  dark  designs  of  rural  bliss  next  spring  instead  of  taking 
us  up  to  town.' 

'Ha!  ha!  Poor  old  boy!  I'm  afraid  he  will  find  out  that 
the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,  &c.' 

*  I  hope  so,'  I  return  severely.     '  It  won't  be   my  fault  if  he 
does  not ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  think  it  is  very  horrid  of  you 
to  take  his  part  in  that  heartless  manner.' 

'  I  am  not  taking  his  part ;  I  should  not  dare  to,'  with  laugh- 
ing, audacious  emphasis,  '  but  I  can't  understand  why  all  you 
ladies  are  so  fond  of  town.  It  beats  me  altogether.' 

'  Anything  that  beats  you  must  indeed  be  incomprehensible,' 
I  retort  sharply. 

I  am  disappointed  that  he  does  not  show  more  serious 
interest  in  our  movements  next  spring.  At  the  very  first  men- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  our  not  going  up  to  town  had  not  my 
thoughts  flown  straight  to  him  ?  and  had  not  the  fear  of  not 
meeting  him  sent  a  sharp  pang  through  me?  I  had  pictured 
him  walking  desolately  and  disconsolately  past  the  shut -up 
house  in  Belgrave  Square  and  wafting  a  whole  gale  of  sighs 
in  the  direction  of  the  caretaker's  window  ;  and  now  here  he 
is  smiling  unfeelingly  at  my  wrath  and  wondering  what  I  want 
to  go  to  town  for. 

*  That's  very  unkind  of  you,'  he  says  solemnly.     '  If  you  really 
think  my  intellect  infirm,  you  should  not  hurt  my  feelings  by 
alluding  to  it.' 

*  I  should  not  have  descended  to  a  remark  upon  your  intellect,' 
I  returr,  laughing,  *  if  you  hadn't  put  me  out  by  your  callous  in- 
difference to  our  woes — Frances'  and  mine.' 

'  They  are  not  woes  yet,'  he  answers  calmly ;  '  they  do  not 
exist ;  they  are  phantoms  of  your  imagination.  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  uncle,  but,  from 
the  little  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  feel  sure  that  he  goes  down  like  a 
ninepin  in  any  difference  of  opinion  with  two  such  determined 
young  people.' 

'  It  is  very  odd,'  I  reflect  metaphysically,  *  how  Uncle  Frank 
always  contrives  to  give  everyone  the  impression  that  he  is  so 
good-natured  and  easy-going — he  i?,  in  a  way,  and  yet — anyhow 
there's  the  luncheon  gong.  Come  along,  you  needn't  be  fright- 
ened of  broken  decanters  flying  about.  The  family  linen  shall 
not  be  washed  in  your  presence.' 

Inside  the  billiard-room  Frances  is  lounging  on  one  of  its 
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many  sofas.  Frances  lounges  deliberately  and  perpetually.  She 
has  discovered  that  she  looks  better  slightly  dishevelled,  with  her 
curly  hair  standing  fuzzily  out  and  the  lace  on  her  summer  frocks 
tossed  about — more  Greuzey,  as  she  expresses  it — and  as  it 
coincides  with  her  natural  instinct  to  make  herself  as  luxuriously 
comfortable  as  possible,  she  passes  most  of  her  time  in  the  country 
with  her  feet  tilted  up,  her  head  buried  in  the  softest  attainable 
cushion,  and  a  French  novel  open  on  her  knees. 

She  looks  fragility  itself,  so  diaphanous  that  one  can  almost 
see  through  her,  so  slim  that  one  can  almost  imagine  a  rough 
wind  breaking  her ;  and  experience  has  taught  her  that  a  reputa- 
tion for  delicacy  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised — a  comfortable 
excuse  for  evading  disagreeable  duties.  She  is,  however,  but 
another  instance  that  '  things  are  not  what  they  seem.'  Earely 
has  daughter  of  Eve  possessed  a  consititution  so  sound,  muscles 
so  tough.  This  tall,  willowy  slip  of  a  thing  will  get  up  from  a 
long  course  of  French  novels  and  soft  cushions  not  in  the  least 
out  of  condition  for  walking  all  day  and  dancing  all  night — if 
she  wants  to. 

*  H'm,    h'm,'  I  can  fancy  her  murmuring  to  herself  as  she 
catches    sight  of  me  through  the  window  with  Mr.    Vaudrey's 
broad  shoulders  in  tow ;  '  so  there's  that  young  man  come  to 
lunch.  What  a  fool  Esme  is  making  of  herself  about  him,  to  be  sure ! 
Clean  bowled  over  by  six-feet-one  of  good  looks  and  nonentity. 
How  do  you    do,    Mr.    Vaudrey?'  jumping   up   with  sweetest, 
candidest  smile,  blue  eyes  shining  softly  out  under  a  transparent 
nimbus  of  ruffled  yellow  hair. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  are  seated  around  the  luncheon  table, 
and  Uncle  Frank  has  roughly  and  bluffly  welcomed  his  guest. 
Uncle  Frank  has  gone  through  life  with  the  reputation  of  being 
4  a  good  fellow '  simply  and  solely  upon  the  strength  of  his  rough- 
ness and  bluffness.  How  can  a  man  be  aught  but  honest  and 
open  who  talks  of  nothing  but  c  beasts  '  and  '  roots  '  and  '  dawgs,' 
and  very  little  even  about  them  ? 

*  Walked    over   from    Fell  port,    eh  ?  '   he    says   presently   to 
Mr.  Vaudrey.      '  Come    by  the  stile  at  the  foot  of  the   clover 
patch  ?  ' 

'I  certainly  came  over  a  stile,  but  whether  it  was  near  a 
clover  patch,  upon  my  word  I  don't  know.  Mrs.  Stuart  told  me 
it  was  the  nearest  way.' 

*  Trust  her  for  knowin'.     Don't  suppose  there's  a  soul  within 
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ten  miles  round  knows  cross-country  like  Mrs,  Stuart,     Ever  seen 
her  ride  ?  ' 

*  Not  with  the  hounds.' 

<  Well,  it's  worth  seem'.  How's  her  black-and-tan  terrier,  eli  ? 
Last  time  she  came  here  he'd  got  the  mange.' 

Frances  is  watching  Uncle  Frank  surprisedly.  His  broad  red 
face  is  flushed  redder  than  ever  to-day.  His  long  eyes  glance 
uneasily  around.  They  are  incongruous,  those  eyes — they  are  so 
long  and  look  round  so  far  on  each  side ;  it  is  odd  to  see  such  sly 
eyes  in  so  bovine  a  countenance.  His  conversation  as  recorded  is 
not  voluminous,  but  it  is  just  now  loquacious  in  the  extreme 
for  Uncle  Frank.  He  welcomed  Mr.  Vaudrey  with  effusion — one 
might  almost  say  with  relief;  whereas  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
usually  has  a  stupefying  effect  upon  his  flow  of  language. 

4  Where  have  you  been  all  the  morning,  dear  ? '  Frances  asks 
him ;  '  I  went  to  look  for  you  about  twelve  o'clock  and  I  couldn't 
find  you  anywhere.' 

Her  question  is  aimless,  and  is  simply  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  draw  him  into  a  conversation  with  herself  and  leave  Mr. 
Vaudrey  free  to  talk  to  me.  We  have  a  strict,  unspoken  code  of 
honour,  wherein  each  backs  up  the  other  in  her  respective  flirta- 
tions. Frances  does  not  approve  of  Mr.  Vaudrey,  and  will 
probably  tell  me  so  by-and-by  with  small  lack  of  candour,  but  in 
the  meantime  she  will  play  fair. 

*  Where  was  I  ?  '  repeats  Uncle  Frank  with  an  awkward  stam- 
mer.    *  About  the  place  somewhere,  of  course.' 

'  Well,  I  looked  in  the  library,'  goes  on  Frances  argumenta- 
tively,  '  but  I  only  disturbed  William,  who  was  examining  your 
letters.  He  said  he  was  dusting  the  writing  table,  but  I  never 
heard  of  a  footman  dusting  before,  and  he  hadn't  any  duster 
either.  It  was  awkward  of  him  to  get  caught,  though  I  dare  say 
he  knew  you  would  not  mind,  as  you  never  have  any  secrets, 
have  you,  dear  ?  ' 

Uncle  Frank  gives  an  uncomfortable  grin,  and  she  goes  on 
blandly,  *  I  think  your  plan  is  quite  the  best  not  to  make  any 
mysteries  with  the  servants.  It  is  so  degradingly  useless.  I'll 
tell  you  what  always  amuses  me,  the  way  Priestman  knows  what 
things  I  am  going  to  wear  without  my  telling  her.  She  in- 
variably puts  out  the  right  gowns  upon  the  right  occasions,  and 
she  even  estimates  my  friends  aright  down  to  my  gloves.  It  is 
not  only  that  when  I  am  going  to  a  duchess's  she  puts  out  a 
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clean  pair  and  to  little  Mrs.  So-and-so's  a  pair  of  dirty  tan,  but 
she  actually  seems  to  know  when  and  where  I  am  anxious  to 
make  a  good  impression,  and  that  is  a  thing  I  don't  always  con- 
fide even  to  EsrneY 

Uncle  Frank  fidgets  uneasily,  but  he  is  doomed  to  listen  to 
Frances'  light  chatter,  for  Mr.  Vaudrey  and  I  are  sailing  in 
imagination  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco.  He  has  just  come 
home  from  the  regulation  globe-trotting  and  is  tracing  his 
wanderings  upon  a  King  Pippin  apple  for  my  benefit. 

*  It  is  a  sad  blow  to  me,'  he  says  gravely,  '  to  find  that  the 
standard  for  feminine  education  is  so  terribly  low,  that  a  young 
lady  whom  I  have  hitherto  considered  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  highly  cultivated  of  her  sex,  should  actually  confess  herself 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  position  of  the  capital  of  the  mighty 
empire  of  Japan,  and  should  even  seem  somewhat  hazy  as  to  the 
exact  whereabouts  of  that  empire.' 

'It  is  quite  true,'  I  return.  'I  admit  the  justice  of  your 
remarks  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  and  I  don't  mind  confessing 
that  at  this  present  moment  I  am  hesitating  between  the  rival 
claims  of  Tokio  and  Yokohama  ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  when  / 
left  the  schoolroom  my  geographical  and  general  ignorance  was 
not  so  dense  and  hopeless  that  my  friends  were  compelled  to  send 
me  off  to  find  out  by  actual  personal  contact  that  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg  didn't  all  embrace  one  another  in  a  corner 
of  Italy.  Why,  Uncle  Frank,  there's  the  dog-cart  coming  round. 
Where  are  you  off  to  so  early  ?  ' 

But  Uncle  Frank  has  already  jumped  up,  pushing  aside  the 
aspic  jelly  with  which  he  has  been  trifling;  he  has  shaken  hands 
with  Mr.  Vaudrey,  and  murmured  a  confused  excuse  for  leaving 
him ;  he  is  out  of  the  room  before  Eobinson,  the  butler,  has  time 
to  come  in  and  announce  the  dog-cart.  I  have  a  vague  impression 
that  the  word  '  Brackham '  is  thrown  at  me,  but  while  I  am  still 
repeating  it  in  wonder  at  his  unusual  bustle,  Uncle  Frank's  burly 
form  mounts  the  dog- cart,  the  black  mare  trots  past  the  dining- 
room  window  and  down  the  drive. 

Frances  has  followed  him  to  the  front  door ;  she  stands  watch- 
ing the  dog  cart  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight,  and  when  Mr.  Vaudrey 
and  I  join  her  in  the  porch  she  turns  a  white  face  and  startled 
eyes  upon  us. 

*  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  carriage  full  of  ghosts,  Miss 
Frances,'  says  Allan  Vaudrey  laughingly,  '  instead  of  the  perfectly 
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solid  and  substantial  form  of  your  revered  uncle  in  the  most 
modern  of  dog-carts.' 

*  I  have  seen  something  much  worse  than  a  ghost,'  returns 
Frances  solemnly.     *  I  have  seen  a  large  leather   portmanteau 
tucked  away  under  the  back  seat  of  the  dog-cart,  and  my  heart,' 
tapping  that  organ  dramatically,  *  is  settling  right  down  into  my 
boots.' 

Mr.  Vaudrey  looks  puzzled. 

'  A  portmanteau,'  he  repeats.  '  Well,  I  suppose  he  is  going 
off  for  a  night  or  two,  and  doesn't  want  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.' 

*  Ah,  you  don't  know  Uncle  Frank,'  groans  Frances.     '  Never 
before  has  portmanteau  of  his  been  packed  without  the  assistance 
of  the  whole  house.     To  move  him   it  has  always  required  the 
united  efforts  of  Esme  and  me,  backed  up  by  every  servant  in  the 
place — and  servants,  to  do  them  justice,  are  always  ready  for  a 
move.     My  heart  misgives  me  over  that  portmanteau.' 

'But  what  is  it  you  are  so  frightened  of? '  asks  Mr.  Vaudrey. 
He  cannot  see  further  into  a  milestone  than  any  other  man,  and 
does  not  understand  Frances'  serio-comic  grief.  .'  He  will  return, 
you  know  he  will ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  should  think  you  two 
would  get  along  all  right  without  him.' 

Frances  shakes  her  head  and  draws  down  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  Allan  Vaudrey  is  no  particular  friend  of  hers,  and  she  is 
not  going  to  choose  him  as  a  confidant ;  though  at  this  moment 
she  is  too  full  of  the  matter  in  hand  to  hold  her  tongue  entirely. 

4  The  servants  know  all  about  it,' she  remarks  absently  ;  c  they 
have  been  eyeing  us  compassionately  for  days  past,  and  when  I 
scolded  William  this  morning  he  never  answered  me  once — and 
such  a  pert  boy  as  he  is,  too  !  If  Priestman  were  only  here,  she 
would  find  out  in  no  time.' 

*  And  who  is  Priestman  ?  '  asks  Mr.  Vaudrey  again. 
But  Frances  begins  inconsequently  to  him — 

Who  is  Sylvia  ?     What  is  she, 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 

and  strolls  into  the  billiard-room,  leaving  me  to  answer. 

4  Priestman  is  our  maid.  Such  a  nice  creature,  so  clever,  and 
50  devoted  to  us  j  but  ghe  is  away  for  a  fortnight's  holiday.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   BLOW. 

ALLAN  VAUDREY  has  returned  whence  he  came — over  the  stile  by 
the  clover  patch  ;  and  in  the  billiard-room  at  Billington,  Frances 
and  I  are  waging  battle  royal  over  his  departed  person. 

6  You  can  do  so  much  better,' Frances  is  saying,  raising  herself 
on  her  sofa  and  fixing  a  yellow  brocade  cushion  comfortably  be- 
hind her  so  that  she  can  focus  my  upstanding  person  without 
ricking  her  neck.  '  That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  it  all.  I 
don't  deny  his  many  good  points,  but  you  ought  to  do  better  for 
yourself.' 

I  had  tried  to  slip  off  quietly  for  a  solitary  stroll.  I  wanted  to 
think  about  Mr.  Vaudrey's  visit,  and  con  over  his  looks  and  words 
— each  glance  of  the  grey  eyes  which  had  been  gazing  so  admir- 
ingly into  mine — each  tone  of  the  pleasant  voice.  But  Frances 
considers  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  her  voice  to  be  uplifted, 
her  remonstrance  heard. 

4 1  ought  to  do  better  ?  '  I  repeat  with  a  vague  smile.  '  You 
take  it  very  much  for  granted  that  I  can  do  this.' 

I  place  my  walking  stick  resignedly  in  the  stand,  and  come  a 
little  nearer,  not  at  all  unwilling  to  be  told  that  I  have  only  to 
stretch  forth  my  hand  and  Allan  Vaudrey  will  be  mine.  I  am 
not  certain  of  it  myself,  and  would  like  to  be  assured  that  lynx- 
eyed  Frances  has  seen  the  look  in  his  face  that  stirred  my  heart 
to-day. 

But  Frances  has  not  been  biding  her  time  so  patiently  only  to 
hold  forth  upon  Allan's  devotion  now ;  far  different  is  her  theme. 

'  I  don't  say  you  can  do  this,  as  you  put  it.  I  have  not  seen 
enough  of  Mr.  Vaudrey  to  know  whether  he  cares  for  you;  and  I 
can't  tell  how  much  he  is  in  the  habit  of  hanging  about  girls. 
But  this  I  do  say,  that  if  you  don't  take  care  you  will  be  falling 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  him — and  I  want  you  to  look,  at  him 
all  round  while  there  is  yet  time.' 

'  I  think  it  is  horribly  vulgar  to  discuss  Mr.  Yaudrey  like  this,' 
I  exclaim  inconsistently,  all  red  with  annoyance  at  the  nettle  I 
have  grasped  instead  of  the  rose  I  expected. 

4  Don't  call  it  vulgar— call  me  vulgar,'  returns  Frances 
placidly ;  '  it  may  relieve  your  feelings,  and  I  don't  object  in  the 
(east,  1  have  long  ago  resigned  myself  to  the  fact  that  I  have  a 
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vulgar  mind.  If  it  is  vulgar  to  care  whether  one  drives  in  a  car- 
riage or  goes  afoot,  whether  one  is  dressed  by  Worth  or  clothed 
by  William  Whiteley,  whether  one  lives  upon  artistic  dishes  by  a 
French  chef  or  is  kept  alive  by  Irish  stew  and  milk  puddings — 
then  I  admit  the  soft  impeachment.  But  we  weren't  discussing 
my  prospects  ;  we  were  talking  about  yours,  and  you  know  very 
well  you  are  as  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  as  I  am.  Come, 
now.  aren't  you  ?  ' 

'  Every  bit,'  I  admit. 

6  Then  why  this  coyness  ?  This  is  the  very  first  time  you  have 
shied  away  from  sifting  out  the  ways,  means,  connections,  and 
tender  sentiments  of  any  man  we  have  ever  come  across.  Haven't 
we  both,  ever  since  we  could  toddle,  accepted  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us,  even  more  than  for  other  girls,  to  make 
good  matches  ?  And  haven't  we — motherless,  chaperonless,  and 
pretty  as  we  are— steered  clear  of  ineligibles  with  such  perfect 
success  that  never  once  have  our  names  been  coupled  with  any 
but  the  best  partis  ?  And  now,  to  my  dismay,  I  see  you  hover- 
ing upon  the  brink  of  an  affair  with  a  younger  son — and  a 
younger  son  of  screws  and  nails,  too ! ' 

I  am  guiltily  silent.  I  sit  down  in  the  big  cane  rocking-chair 
and  swing  gently  to  and  fro.  Frances  rolls  the  pale  ribbon  that 
flutters  from  her  white  gown  round  and  round  her  long,  fidgetty 
fingers,  and  seems  absorbed  in  making  five  loops  of  equal  length ; 
but  I  am  well  aware  that  no  change  of  expression  in  my  face  is 
lost  upon  her. 

6  It  is  much  better  to  be  the  younger  son  of  screws  and  nails 
than  to  be  the  younger  son  of  acres  only,'  I  say  presently.  '  Sir 
Joshua  has  only  the  two,  and  these  new  rich  men  always  divide 
the  money  equally  between  their  children.' 

'  Not  when  there's  a  title,'  returns  Frances  inflexibly.  c  The 
old  boy  is  certain  to  leave  every  sou  with  the  baronetcy,  with 
some  consoling  remark  in  his  will  to  the  effect  that  the  name  of 
Vaudrey  must  be  kept  up ;  and  your  friend  Mr.  Allan  will  be 
expected  to  superintend  the  business  in  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham or  wherever  it  may  be.  There  would  be  nothing  in  life  for 
you  to  do  but  take  an  interest  in  the  factory  girls.' 

6  As  to  making  a  fuss  over  the  business,'  I  say  reflectively, 
'  that's  all  exploded  nonsense.  No  one  cares  two  straws  about 
blue  blood  nowadays.' 

'  Not  if  you  have  money  enough  to  carry  the  position,'  grants 
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Frances ;  '  but  that  is  just  what  Allan  Vaudrey  won't  have — and  it 
puzzles  me  what  you  can  see  in  him  to  infatuate  you  so.' 

(  He  is  very  good-looking,'  I  murmur  weakly. 

Frances  shrugs  her  shoulders.  'Tastes  differ,'  she  remarks. 
'  There  is  plenty  of  him,  no  doubt,  and  I  admit  that  he  is  clean- 
looking,  but  I  don't  care  for  fair  men  run  up  by  the  yard  myself.' 

'  Kun  up  by  the  yard  ! '  I  repeat  angrily.  '  You  talk  as  if  he 
were  a  weedy  sort  of  creature,  and  you  know  he  is  a  first-rate 
athlete  and  was  in  the  Oxford  eleven.' 

'  He  is  frightfully  lazy,'  continues  Frances  argumentatively. 
'  He  will  never  make  his  way  in  the  world,' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  that,'  I  retort.  '  He  took  a 
double  first  at  Oxford.' 

'  So  have  all  the  dullest  men  I  know.  Show  me  a  man  who 
takes  high  honours  at  college,  and  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  con- 
siders himself  justified  in  sitting  down  and  twiddling  his  thumbs 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.' 

'You  can't  call  Mr.  Vaudrey  dull,'  I  exclaim  triumphantly. 
'  He  is  most  amusing.' 

'His  head  is  full  of  Bab  ballads,  if  that  is  what  you  call 
amusing,'  returns  Frances. 

'  You  wouldn't  be  so  contemptuous  if  he  quoted  them  to  you 
instead  of  to  me,'  I  remark  with  sisterly  frankness. 

'  Possibly  not,'  owns  Frances  candidly. 

Another  pause.  The  old  Sheraton  clock  in  the  corner  strikes 
four,  and  plays  the  classic  ditty,  '  Pray,  goody,  please  to  moderate 
the  rancour  of  your  tongue.' 

With  my  outward  bodily  eyes  I  gaze  from  the  big  window, 
whose  arched  top  is  filled  with  painted  glass  quarterings  of  defunct 
Nugents,  over  the  quaint,  many- coloured  Dutch  garden  where 
Mackenzie  is  engaged  in  an  undignified  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
a  persistent  wasp  ;  with  my  inward,  mental  eyes  I  am  beholding 
a  big,  broad-shouldered,  manly  form  as  it  leant  with  crossed  arms 
over  the  orchard  gate  half  an  hour  ago. 

'After  all,  Frances,'  I  say  at  last,  slowly  though  and  with 
doubtful  hesitancy,  '  why  are  we  so  anxious  to  make  brilliant 
marriages  ? ' 

Frances'  eyes  are  Japanese  in  shape,  and  slant  upwards  in 
curious  contrast  to  her  blonde  colouring ;  but  at  my  unexpected 
and  heretical  query  they  become  round  with  horror,  and  her 
pretty  pointed  chin  drops  in  alarm. 
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'  Why  ?  '  she  repeats  ;  and  then,  with  amazed  terseness,  '  why, 
that  we  may  trample  instead  of  being  trampled  upon ;  that  we 
may  snub  instead  of  being  snubbed.' 

'I  can't  imagine  anyone  snubbing  me  twice,  in  whatsoever 
state  of  life  it  may  please  Providence  to  call  me,'  I  remark  calmly. 
'  .Really,  Frances,  if  one  goes  to  the  bottom  of  it  all,  what  can  one 
be  more  than  happy?  And  I  have  grave  doubts  sometimes  as  to 
whether  I  should  be  happy  if  I  had  everything  else  I  could  wish 
for,  and  yet  were  tied  to  a  man  I  did  not  like.' 

'  But  why  should  you  not  like  him — the  imaginary  him  ? ' 
returns  Frances  quickly.  *  You  will  find  that  smothering  any 
little  dawning  fancy  which  may  happen  to  trouble  you  is  excellent 
practice  for  getting  your  heart  well  in  hand.  /,'  with  modest 
pride,  *  can  speak  from  experience,  as  you  know.  Did  not  I  tilt 
with  my  foolish  tendresse  for  Lance  Beresford  and  come  off 
victor  ?  And  is  not  my  heart — such  as  it  is — perfectly  ready  to 
go  with  my  hand  when  a  fitting  suitor  presents  himself?  I 
remember,'  with  a  shudder  at  the  chilly  retrospect,  *  that  it  was  a 
bitter  afternoon  last  March  when  Lance  came  to  say  good-bye, 
and  what  quite  decided  me  was  the  thought  of  coals.  It  struck 
me  that  upon  700£.  a  year  one  would  have  to  economise  in  fires.' 

'It  being  now  a  hot  September,  coals  lose  their  gruesome 
importance,'  I  say  with  a  laugh,  only  too  glad  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Frances'  tender  reminiscences  to  escape  into  the 
garden. 

Down  the  stone  steps  and  past  the  oval  pond  I  walk  swiftly, 
not  desirous  of  being  followed ;  along  the  laurel  walk,  from  which 
far-stretching  vistas  of  park  and  woodland  strike  unheeded  on  my 
preoccupied  eyes  ;  across  the  broad  gravel  drive  and  into  the  big 
red-walled  kitchen  garden,  where  rosy  peaches  and  purple  plums 
bewilder  the  attentive  wasps.  Then  I  pace  more  gently  between 
the  nodding  white  dahlias  and  pink  hollyhocks. 

Can  I  do  better?  That  is  the  question.  Of  course,  from  one 
point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  can  marry  someone 
of  good  family,  richer,  higher  up  in  the  world.  But  what  do  I 
want  ?  After  all,  simply  to  be  happy.  And  what  do  I  require  for 
that  ?  A  certain  amount  of  money — naturally.  Not  with  anyone 
could  I  endure  love  in  a  cottage — a  damp,  stuffy,  rural  cottage. 

But  I  would  rather  live  in  a  nice,  smart  little  house  in  town 
with — well,  with  Allan  Vaudrey,  than  in  half  a-dozen  big  places 
with  someone  I  did  not  like, 
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Then  as  to  position — can  I  ever  climb  so  high  that  there  will 
not  always  be  someone  higher  ?  .  .  . 

I  wonder  if  his  people  are  very  terrible,  any  of  them.  If  they 
are,  they  must  be  gently  but  firmly  dropped — all  who  are  not  likely 
to  leave  him  money,  at  least  .  .  . 

Frances  is  afraid  I  am  going  to  be  carried  away  by  my 
feelings.  I  am  not  carried  away  yet ;  only  naturally  our  points 
of  view  are  different.  Frances  wants  me  to  make  the  match 
which  would  turn  out  the  best  stepping-stone  for  herself ;  and  I, 
as  might  be  expected,  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  affair  for 
its  own  sake  .  .  . 

What  is  it  about  Allan  Vaudrey  that  has  taken  my  fancy,  T 
wonder  ?  He  is  not  better  looking  than  a  dozen  other  men  I 
know.  He  is  not  particularly  witty — nor  particularly  wise — ani 
yet  I  am  so  interested  in  everything  he  says  or  does  .  .  . 

'Esme,  Esme,'  Frances  is  calling  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
'  where  are  you  ? '  And,  flourishing  a  letter  in  one  hand,  she 
comes  along  through  the  big  garden  gate,  whose  huge  wooden 
supports  are  hidden  in  a  perfect  framework  of  purple  clematis  and 
Grloire  de  Dijon  roses.  '  It's  from  Uncle  Frank,'  she  exclaims 
breathlessly,  '  addressed  to  you,  so  I  did  not  like  to  open  it.  Quick, 
see  what  he  says.  It  is  so  funny  of  him  to  send  it  back  from 
the  station  like  this.  He  must  have  written  it  before  he  left  the 
house.' 

*  MY  DEAK  ESME, — You  and  Frances  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  I  am  going  to  be  married  to-morrow.     I  thought  it  better  to 
say  nothing  about  it  beforehand,  as  it  might  have  led  to  words. 
You  and  Frances  can  always  live  at  Billington  the  same  as  before 
if  you  like.     The  house  in  Belgrave  Square  is  sold. 

'  Your  affectionate 

•UNCLE  FKANK. 
6  P.S. — -I  am  going  to  marry  Priestman.' 

*  Priestman  ! '  screams  Frances. 

'  Priestman  ! '  I  repeat  with  a  breathless  gasp. 

A  minute's  silence  while  we  stare  affrightedly  at  one  another, 
Then  Frances  sinks  into  the  garden-seat  behind  her  and  bursts 
into  hysterical  laughter. 

6  So  it  is  a  joke,'  I  ejaculate  angrily;  'I  suppose  you  and 
Uncle  Frank  concocted  it  together.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
for  sheer  unmitigated  bad  taste  your  joke  would  carry  off  the  palm 
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anywhere.'  And  I  stalk  angrily  away,  but  after  a  few  paces  turn 
and  shoot  another  indignant  glance  at  Frances.  Something  in 
her  crumpled-up  attitude  strikes  me  with  dismay.  Suppose  it 
should  be  no  jest  at  all,  but  grim  earnest.  My  knees  turn  weak  and 
tremble  beneath  me ;  the  few  steps  back  to  Frances'  side  seem  a 
long  journey.  *  Answer  me  at  once,'  I  exclaim  sharply,  seizing 
her  by  the  shoulder  and  shaking  her.  <  Is  this  a  joke  or  not  ?  ' 

<I  don't  suppose  we  shall  find  it  much  of  a  joke,'  returns 
Frances,  raising  her  twitching  face  flooded  with  tears  and  giggling 
hysterically,  '  but  I  dare  say  other  people  will.  Ha  !  ha  !  ' 

'Then  it  is  true,'  I  say,  watching  in  dull  amazement  the 
rising  veins  in  Frances'  neck  and  dimly  surprised  to  see  her 
collapse  so  suddenly  and  quickly.  '  At  least  if  it  is  a  joke,  you 
know  nothing  of  it.' 

And,  spreading  out  my  creased  letter,  I  examine  carefully 
each  slanting  line  and  sprawling  word.  <  I  am  going  to  marry 
Priestman,'  I  repeat.  'He  could  never,  never  have  written  a 
thing  like  that  for  fun.  Marry  Priestman  !  A  servant !  Do  you 
think  he  is  off  his  head,  Frances?  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
prevent  him  from  such  disgrace  ?  ' 

*  She  will  wear  the  white  straw  bonnet  with  the  marguerites 
that  I  gave  her  ! '   Frances  bursts  out,  giggling  again.    '  I  couldn't 
imagine  what  made  her  so  positive  that  it  would  be  out  of  date 
for  me  next  season.' 

*  We  don't  even  know  where  he  is,'  I  go  on,  frowning  painfully. 
*  And  before  we  can  get  at  him  it  will  be  too  late.' 

4  Who,  who  will  be  the  best  man  ? '  asks  Frances.  6  Will  he 
be  Lord  Eaylands  or  William  the  pert  ?  chosen  from  the  bride- 
groom's friends  or  the  bride's  ?  J 

'  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  servants  know  where  Uncle  Frank  has 
gone,'  I  say,  still  hankering  after  pursuit  and  recapture.  i  Perhaps 
Robinson  could  tell  us.' 

And  I  begin  moving  towards  the  house  when  Frances  catches 
my  wrist  with  hot,  nervous  fingers.  *  Don't  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self, Esme,'  she  says  sharply.  '  He  has  most  assuredly  put  himself 
beyond  our  reach,  and  any  questions  you  ask  Kobinson  will  only 
be  repeated  for  Priestman's  amusement.' 

*  You  are  taking  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion,'  I  exclaim 
angrily,  obeying  the  natural  and  laudable  instinct  which  invariably 
prompts  a  woman  to  turn  and  rend  someone  in  her  wrath  ;  *  you 
seem  to  think  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  twirl  our  thumbs 
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and  make  bad  jokes.     Do  you   realise    what   this   (striking  the 
offending  document)  means  to  us  ? ' 

*  Do  I  realise  it  ?  Good  heavens  ! '  and  Frances  throws  out 
her  arms  with  wild  abandonment.  The  hysterical  fit  has  passed 
away,  leaving  her  small  flowerlike  face  lined  and  drawn  out  of  all 
semblance  of  beauty.  *  Do  I  realise  what  it  means  to  us  ?  I 
think  I  do — only  too  well.  It  means  that  while  this  morning  you 
and  I  were  theNugents  of  Billington— criticised,  pulled  to  pieces 
if  you  like,  but  still  envied  by  all  the  women  we  know — this 
afternoon  we  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  poor  things."  That 
is  what  they  will  say,  "  We  are  so  sorry  for  them,  poor  things." 
We  are  nobodies  now — you  and  I,  Esme — with  no  home,  no  money, 
no  place  in  the  world.'  And  she  bursts  into  bitter  tears. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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6  AND  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you  be   kept   in  penal 
servitude  for  the  term  of  your  natural  life.' 

Thus  the  judge  concludes  his  address  to  the  prisoner,  and  the 
interpreter  mechanically  repeats  the  words  to  him  in  his  own 
tongue. 

The  trial,  which  has  lasted  all  day,  is  over  at  last ;  Nga  Hline 
has  been  convicted  of  dacoity  accompanied  with  incendiarism  and 
mutilation.  The  gang  he  led  is  known  to  have  committed  more 
than  one  murder,  besides  lesser  crimes,  but  the  guilt  of  these 
could  not  be  brought  home  to  Nga  Hline  himself.  For  months 
his  name  has  been  a  terror  in  the  district,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  could  defy  the  law  and  ravage  the  country  with  impunity ; 
until  a  small  party  of  Karens,  thirsting  for  the  Government 
reward  of  two  thousand  rupees,  organised  a  systematic  chase  which 
ended  in  his  capture.  His  followers,  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated 
reports  brought  by  their  informers  as  to  the  formidable  expedition 
in  pursuit,  had  scattered  and  hidden,  but  'Boh'1  Hline,  singled 
out  and  relentlessly  hunted  down  for  the  price  placed  upon  his 
head,  was  at  last  caught  alone,  and  brought  in  triumph  to  head- 
quarters trussed  up  with  ropes. 

A  miserable-looking  object  he  is,  as  he  cowers  in  the  dock, 
apparently  trying  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  his  sentence.  A 
small,  spare,  thin-visaged  man,  whose  features  have  nothing  in 
them  that  would  bear  out  his  character  of  a  cruel  ruffian  and 
leader  of  men  ;  whom,  had  he  come  before  the  court  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  handful  of  rice,  anyone  would  have  passed  by  as  a  poor 
hungry-looking  wretch,  hardly  dealt  with  if  he  got  a  week's 
imprisonment.  And  yet  such  was  the  power  of  his  name  that  for 
months  a  sum  large  enough  to  be  a  fortune  to  any  three  natives 
was  offered  to  whoever  should  kill  or  capture  him  before  his 
career  was  checked. 

'  For  life.'  To  no  man  on  earth  has  the  prospect  such  terrors 
as  to  the  Burman.  Lazy  and  indolent  by  nature,  to  change  the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  the  jungles  for  the  existence  it  is  Nga 

1  X< ;irr-t  English  equivalent, 'Chief,1 
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Hline's  destiny  to  lead  behind  those  high  grey  walls  outside  the 
town  is  worse  than  death  itself.  He  knows  what  he  has  to  expect 
too,  for  his  trial  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  he  spent  six 
months  in  prison  a  few  years  ago.  He  will  find  plenty  of  his  old 
companions  there  who,  less  fortunate  than  himself  in  evading  the 
law,  have  long  since  been  lodged  in  safety,  forgotten  by  all  who 
knew  them  and  missed  by  none.  Every  jail  in  Burma  has  its 
complement  of  such  life  convicts — reckless  desperadoes  whose 
presence  is  a  standing  source  of  anxiety  to  those  in  charge  of 
them. 

Let  us  follow  Nga  Hline,  and,  having  heard  the  tale  of  his 
atrocities  in  court,  learn  how  he  is  to  atone  for  them. 

He  is  ushered  into  a  small  office  just  inside  the  main  gates  of 
the  prison,  where  the  officials  transact  business.  The  fettered 
convict  squatting  on  the  floor  pulling  the  punkah  stares  idly  at 
the  new-comer,  who  looks  about  him  as  though  awakened  from  a 
dream.  Two  warders  take  possession  of  him  and  strip  off  such 
clothing  as  he  wears — a  blue  cotton  putsoe  J  and  a  dirty  white 
jacket — presenting  him  in  exchange  with  a  coarse  brown  cloth  to 
bind  around  his  loins,  and  a  strip  of  sacking  which  is  to  serve  as 
his  bed.  The  convict  barber  next  appears  in  charge  of  a  warder, 
and  the  long  masses  of  black  hair  the  owner  was  so  proud  of  are 
shorn  off  close.  You  would  hardly  recognise  Nga  Hline  now,  for 
he  emerges  from  the  barber's  hands  as  bald  as  your  palm.  Stay, 
there  is  a  small  tuft  left  on  the  top  of  his  head  which  distinguishes 
him,  as  a  convict  for  life,  from  those  undergoing  terms  of  years, 
who  are  shaved  quite  bare.  The  jailer  enters  his  name  in  the  big 
prison  register,  and  Nga  Hline  has  done  with  it  for  ever.  He  is 
No.  5002  now,  and  will  never  be  anything  else.  In  addition  to 
his  loin-cloth  and  bedding,  he  receives  a  *  thimbone,'  a  metal 
plate  measuring  about  nine  inches  by  five,  on  which  a  paper  form 
is  pasted,  bearing  his  number,  age,  sentence,  the  number  of  the 
section  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  under  which  he  was  convicted, 
and  ruled  columns  headed  '  Punishments '  and  i  Awards.' 

He  has  got  everything,  and  his  escort  hurries  him  away  to 
the  blacksmith's  workshop — a  doghole  in  the  wall,  six  feet  by 
four,  closed  by  a  locked  iron  gate.  Within  sits  the  convict  smith 
beside  his  forge,  in  readiness  to  rivet  the  irons  upon  No.  £002's  legs. 
He  is  pushed  in  unceremoniously,  and  a  wooden  ticket  branded 

1  The  lower  garment  worn  by  Burmans. 
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with  his  number  is  handed  in  after  him.     Then  the  creaking  gate 
is  relocked  until  the  job  shall  be  completed. 

At  one  time  a  new  arrival  in  the  jail  received  a  tin  medal 
stamped  with  his  number,  which  was  hung  round  his  neck  with  a 
string,  but  it  was  discovered  that  a  regular  system  of  exchange 
was  carried  on  amongst  the  men,  whereby  a  long-term  prisoner 
could  exchange  identities  with  a  short-term  fellow,  adjusting  the 
bargain  with  the  friends  of  the  latter  outside.  It  is  common 
for  an  habitual  criminal  to  be  taken  up,  immediately  after  his 
release,  upon  some  other  charge,  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
over  pending  his  reappearance  in  the  outer  world;  and  such  a 
man,  conscious  of  his  liability  to  this,  would  be  willing  to  change 
medals,  and  therefore  sentences,  with  another  for  a  consideration. 

In  a  large  prison  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  officials 
to  remember  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  ever-changing 
convicts,  and  numbers  could  therefore  be  bartered  almost  with 
impunity.  A  new  system  was  consequently  introduced,  and  each 
convict  wears,  welded  round  his  neck,  an  iron  ring  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil,  which  passes  through  another  attached  to  the  wooden  ticket, 
and  thus  ensures  him  against  the  danger  of  losing  his  identity. 

The  smithy  gate  is  unlocked  again,  and  No.  5002  stumbles 
forth.  Eound  each  ankle  he  wears  a  heavy  ring,  and  two  iron 
bars  a  foot  long,  linked  together,  connect  them.  Round  his 
throat  he  has  the  necklet  to  which  his  ticket  is  secured. 

Holding  up  his  irons  by  the  centre  ring  with  one  hand,  and 
hugging  his  bed  and  c  thimbone '  with  the  other,  he  makes  his 
awkward  way  to  the  ward  his  attendants  direct  him  to.  This  is  a 
large  bare  room,  whose  walls  consist  of  square  teak  posts  four  inches 
thick,  placed  about  three  inches  apart.  A  wide  verandah  runs  all 
round  it,  so  that  the  sentries  who  guard  the  occupants  at  night 
can  see  every  movement  within  from  any  point  of  their  beat.  It 
looks  more  like  a  pen  for  cattle  than  a  habitation  for  human  beings, 
but,  in  spite  of  its  iron  roof,  it  is  airy  and  cool  and  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose — the  safe  custody  of  the  convicts  at  night. 
No.  5002  is  ordered  to  place  his  bedding  at  the  end  of  a  row  of 
bundles  like  it,  and  there  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present,  and 
go  into  the  work-yard. 

The  yard  is  a  triangular  space,  with  a  well  in  the  middle  of  a 
grass  lawn.  Two  sides  are  bounded  by  work-sheds,  barred  like  the 
sleeping  wards,  and  the  third  by  the  main  wall  of  the  prison.  It 
is  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  but  to  give  additional  security  a  few 
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tiers  of  loose  bricks  are  laid  along  its  top  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  displacement  of  one  would  bring  down  an  avalanche  of  its 
neighbours,  and  inevitably  alarm  the  sentries  in  the  nearest 
watch-tower.  The  mouth  of  the  well  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating, 
to  frustrate  attempts  at  suicide.  Opium-eaters  who  are,  by  their 
incarceration,  suddenly  deprived  of  the  drug  have  been  known  to 
throw  themselves  into  wells  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity ;  so 
the  grating  is  placed  there,  and  a  warder  retains  the  key  of  a 
small  trap  through  which  a  bucket  can  be  let  down. 

It  is  nearly  dinner-time,  and  two  convicts  are  engaged  in 
laying  out  the  meal,  under  the  eye  of  a  warder.  Two  long  cement 
slabs  raised  six  inches  from  the  level  of  the  ground  serve  as  tables, 
and  upon  these  the  uninviting  viands  are  distributed — a  tin  can 
of  washy-looking  vegetable  soup  and  a  wooden  platter  of  boiled 
rice  for  each  man,  the  latter  shovelled  carelessly  out  of  a  wooden 
contrivance  like  a  kitchen  coal-scuttle,  in  which  it  has  been 
brought  from  the  cook-house. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  yard  a  number  of  convicts  are  busily 
engaged  cleaning  their  irons  with  sand ;  they  have  just  come  in 
from  working  timber  in  the  mud  of  the  tidal  creek  outside,  and 
having  washed  themselves  are  now,  in  accordance  with  rules, 
polishing  up  the  fetters.  The  assiduous  care  some  of  them  devote 
to  the  business  draws  from  the  superintendent  the  caustic  remark 
that  '  Some  men  will  take  a  pride  in  anything.'' 

Squatting  in  a  row  on  one  side  is  another  gang  of  thirty  or 
forty  convicts,  presided  over  by  warders.  The  superintendent's 
arrival  is  the  signal  for  them  to  prepare  for  his  inspection,  and 
the  head  warder  calls  out  in  a  dreary  monotone  the  Burmese 
words  of  command. 

*  Stand  up  ! '     All  rise  doggedly. 

'  Irons  straight ! '  Every  man  places  his  feet  together  and 
lays  the  bars  connecting  his  ankles  straight  out  before  him. 

'  Show  slates  ! '  Every  man  takes  his  '  thimbone  '  by  the  lower 
corners  and  holds  it  against  his  breast  with  both  hands,  that  the 
superintendent  may  see  the  face  of  it  as  he  passes  slowly  down 
the  line  followed  by  the  jailer. 

If  there  is  a  type  of  revolting  human  ugliness,  it  is  the 
Burmese  jail-bird,  with  his  shaven  head  and  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  criminal  on  his  vicious  face.  All  convicts  seem  to 
acquire  that  look  of  low,  half-defiant  cunning  from  their  asso- 
ciates, and  a  physiognomist  would  not  hesitate  to  describe  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  men  before  us  as  bad  characters,  if  he  saw  them  in 
any  society.  Many  of  this  gang  are  dacoits,  and  their  breasts, 
arms,  and  necks  are  picture  galleries  of  tattooed  devices,  fondly 
cherished  by  the  owners  as  charms  against  death  or  capture. 
Some  have  rows  of  unsightly  warts,  like  large  peas,  upon  the 
breast  and  arms,  which  mark  the  spots  where  other  magic  charms 
have  been  inserted — scraps  of  metal  and  other  substances  in- 
scribed with  spells  known  only  to  the  wise  men  who  deal  in  such 
things.  One  or  two  natives  of  India  are  amongst  the  gang,  and 
these  are  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  the  tattooing  universally 
found  on  the  Burman's  thighs. 

The  inspection  proceeds.  One  prisoner's  ankles  are  galled  by 
his  irons,  and  he  applies  for  their  removal ;  as  examination  shows 
one  leg  to  be  slightly  injured,  the  sufferer  is  marched  off  to  the 
blacksmith,  who  takes  off  the  anklet  for  him.  Such  complaints 
are  very  common,  but  are  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  the  prisoners 
often  cultivate  abrasions  in  order  to  get  a  turn  in  the  hospital, 
where,  of  course,  they  are  not  called  upon  to  do  any  work. 
Another  convict  with  sore  eyes  is  put  on  the  sick  list,  and  a  third 
who  has  an  attack  of  fever  follows  him  to  the  hospital. 

A  powerfully  built  convict  at  the  end  of  the  rank,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  irons,  has  his  ankle  rings  connected  by  a  single 
straight  bar,  so  that  he  can  only  stand  with  his  feet  twelve 
inches  apart. 

'  Look  at  that  fellow,'  says  the  superintendent ;  *  he  is  in  for 
five  years,  and  his  time  would  have  been  up  in  three  months.  A 
week  ago  he  was  down  at  the  creek  with  his  gang  working  timber, 
and  must  needs  try  to  escape.  He  was  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water, 
and  dived  under  a  raft,  coming  to  the  surface  a  good  fifty  yards 
down  the  stream.  The  guard  never  missed  him  until  a  shout 
from  another  man  drew  their  attention,  when  they  saw  him 
swimming  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  irons  and  all,  towards  a  patch 
of  jungle  on  the  opposite  side.' 

Amongst  a  repulsive  horde  this  man  would  take  the  first  place 
without  competition.  '  Reckless  scoundrel '  is  written  on  every 
line  of  his  scowling  face,  and  such  he  undoubtedly  is.  After  the 
severe  flogging  his  attempted  escape  earned  for  him,  he  assaulted 
and  bit  his  guards  and  fellow-prisoners,  and  the  bar  between  his 
anklets  was  the  immediate  result.  The  superintendent  of  a  jail 
in  Burma  has  not  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  *  lifers '  and 
long-term  convicts  to  a  man  are  desperate  ruffians,  who  would 
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mistake  leniency  for  weakness,   and  can  only  be  ruled  by  the 
sternest  discipline  and  severest  measures. 

The  inspection  is  over  and  the  order  is  given  to  go  to  dinner ; 
the  gang  shambles  off  clanking,  and  the  men  take  their  places 
round  the  slabs,  a  convict  warder,  or  good-conduct  man  in  a  blue 
forage  cap,  taking  the  head  of  each.  Another  word  of  command 
and  they  sit  down  and  attack  the  food ;  the  noonday  sun  is  blazing 
upon  their  bald  heads,  but  no  one  minds  that,  and  the  convicts 
dispose  of  their  soup  and  rice  with  a  vigorous  satisfaction  that 
betrays  this  to  be  the  event  of  their  day. 

Dinner  over,  they  go  in  pairs  to  the  trough  beside  the  well, 
where  they  take  a  drink  of  water  and  fall  in  to  await  the  order  to 
return  to  their  various  occupations.  Some  spend  the  day  at 
looms,  whence  the  coarse  cloth  used  in  the  jail  is  turned  out, 
others  at  the  oil-presses  and  sawpits,  or  the  mortars  wherein  the 
paddy  is  husked  for  the  prisoners'  daily  rice.  Gangs  of  short- 
term  men  are  marched  off  holding  hands  to  work  outside  the 
walls  at  the  timber-yard,  or,  if  fortunate  well-behaved  convicts,  to 
the  garden.  Long-term  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  hardest,  coarsest 
work  within  the  walls ;  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  slight  change 
of  scene  ex-mural  labour  affords  for  them.  Hammer  in  hand, 
they  sit  day  after  day  breaking  stones,  which  they  do  in  the  listless 
mechanical  way  peculiar  to  prison  labourers.  Well  fed  and  kept 
steadily  at  work,  they  are,  as  the  superintendent  points  out,  in 
perfect  muscular  condition — a  fact  to  which  they  are  quite  alive, 
and  which  does  not  conduce  to  their  good  behaviour. 

Conspiracies  to  break  out  are  not  uncommon,  although,  owing 
to  the  system  of  never  allowing  one  batch  of  men  to  remain 
together  for  more  than  a  night  or  two  in  succession,  they  are 
seldom  matured.  A  determined  attempt  to  '  break  jail J  took  place 
in  the  great  central  prison  at  Rangoon  a  few  years  ago,  resulting 
in  a  stand-up  tight  between  warders  and  convicts.  Some  twenty 
*  lifers,'  confined  in  a  large  stone  cell  whose  gate  opened  upon 
their  work-yard,  were  the  culprits.  The  hammers  and  road-metal 
which  provided  their  daily  labour  were  kept  in  this  yard,  so  the 
first  aim  of  the  convicts  was  to  obtain  access  to  the  shed  where 
these  weapons  lay.  About  midnight  the  attention  of  the  sentry 
was  called  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  cell  by 
another  man,  who  was  apparently  the  only  wakeful  member  of 
the  gang  besides  the  sham  invalid.  A  Madrasee  apothecary  was 
called  to  the  grated  window  of  the  den,  and  obtained  sufficient 
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information  to  enable  him  to  prepare  some  remedy.  Seeing  that 
all  the  convicts  were  sound  asleep  on  his  return  with  the  potion, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  give  the  medicine  to  the  sick  man  through 
the  window,  but,  against  rules,  caused  the  guard  to  open  the 
gate,  intending  to  take  it  into  the  cell  himself.  The  instant  the 
gate  was  opened  the  slumbering  convicts  sprang  to  their  feet, 
rushed  at  the  apothecary  and  knocked  him  down  in  such  a 
position  that  his  recumbent  form  effectually  prevented  the  guard 
behind  closing  it.  They  quickly  made  their  way  into  the  work- 
shed,  and,  arming  themselves  with  hammers  and  stones,  prepared 
to  resist  the  warders  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  and  the 
shouts  of  a  sentry  on  the  wall.  A  furious  conflict  now  ensued 
between  the  warders,  big  muscular  Punjaubees,  armed  with  heavy 
cudgel?,  and  the  convicts  with  their  extemporised  weapons.  The 
warders  were  reinforced  until  both  parties  were  fairly  matched, 
and  the  rough  and  tumble  fight  in  the  dark  progressed  amidst 
extraordinary  confusion.  The  work-yard  was  overlooked  by  two 
huge  wings  of  the  jail  in  which  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were 
confined ;  these  men  were  roused  to  a  pitch  of  frantic  excitement 
by  the  uproar  below,  and  they  dashed  about  their  wards  like  caged 
animals,  with  screams  and  yells  of  encouragement  to  their  fellows. 
The  sentries  on  the  watch-towers  on  the  main  wall  meantime  kept 
up  a  desultory  fire  in  the  air  to  prove  to  the  convicts  the  im- 
possibility of  passing  that,  if  they  should  succeed  in  scaling  the 
high  spiked  iron  railing  of  their  yard. 

The  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand  for  some  time,  neither 
side  gaining  any  advantage,  whilst  above  the  roar  of  human 
voices,  and  the  sickening  crash  of  heavy  clubs  on  the  convicts' 
shaven  skulls,  the  alarm  bell  clashed  out  a  warning  to  the  military 
that  their  assistance  was  required.  Warders  had  been  summoned 
from  all  parts  of  the  jail,  and  a  general  outbreak  seemed  imminent, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  superintendent  with  a  revolver 
suddenly  decided  matters.  Panic  seized  the  convicts,  and  they 
dropped  their  weapons  with  one  accord  and  crowded  back  into 
the  cell,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead  in  the  yard. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  ghastly  sight  than 
that  row  of  naked,  trembling  convicts,  as  the  warders  now  ranged 
them  in  the  vaultlike  den  to  be  counted.  The  dim  light  of  oil 
lanterns  fell  upon  upturned  faces,  naturally  repulsive,  but  now 
positively  startling  in  their  hideous  disfigurement  of  dust  and 
clotting  blood. 
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Every  man  was  streaming  with  blood  from  wounds  about  the 
head  more  or  less  severe,  for  the  convicts  had  fought  with  the 
desperation  of  men  to  whom  success  meant  liberty.  They  were 
doomed  to  drag  out  their  lives  in  that  earthly  hell ;  a  flogging 
was  the  worst  that  could  happen  them  if  their  attempt  failed, 
possible  freedom  the  reward  if  it  succeeded.  Who  would  not  risk 
the  pain  of  the  first  for  the  slenderest  chance  of  regaining  the 
second  ?  They  took  the  risk,  and  fate  had  gone  against  them.  The 
excitement  was  over,  and  they  huddled  together  against  the  wall  of 
the  cell  in  an  agony  of  fear  for  the  consequences  their  night's 
work  would  bring  upon  them  to-morrow,  staring  enviously  at 
those  whose  wounds  necessitated  their  removal  to  hospital.  For 
them,  at  least,  a  few  days'  reprieve  was  certain  before  they  could 
suffer  the  lash,  and  the  subsequent  punishment  drill. 

Stone-breaking,  after  all,  is  not  the  worst  form  of  labour. 
Come  over  here,  under  the  main  wall,  where  a  gang  is  undergoing 
two  hours'  '  shot-drill.'  They  stand  in  four  ranks,  about  six  feet 
between  each  man  and  rank ;  just  now  they  have  paused  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  and  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  warder  who  will 
give  the  signal  to  begin  again.  Each  man  has  a  heavy  shot  lying 
at  his  feet,  and  the  warder,  standing  in  the  shade  where  he  can 
keep  the  squad  in  full  view,  holds  a  small  Burmese  gong  and 
hammer.  '  Tang ! '  goes  the  gong,  and  every  convict  stoops,  picks 
up  his  shot  in  both  hands,  and  stands  erect  with  it  upon  his 
shoulder.  There  is  a  five  seconds'  pause,  when  *  tang  ! '  goes  the 
little  gong  again,  and  the  convicts  grasp  their  shot  and  replace 
them  on  the  ground.  Another  pause,  and  the  monotonous '  tang  ' 
gives  the  signal  for  them  to  repeat  the  process,  which  they  do  with 
the  silent  precision  of  an  automaton.  No  wonder  that  men  kept 
long  at  such  purposeless  labour  acquire  the  lowering  look  of  brutal 
stupidity  that  is  so  common  amongst  them.  It  is  terribly  hard 
work ;  the  state  of  perspiration  the  men  are  in  seems  to  prove 
that  shot-drill,  under  the  blazing  Indian  sun,  is  ample  punishment 
for  any  ordinary  breach  of  rules  a  prisoner  may  commit. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  work,  properly  so  called,  influences 
the  countenance  of  a  convict.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  men  at 
shot-drill,  look  at  those  in  the  sheds,  employed  on  carpentry  and 
the  beautiful  wood-carving  which  is  a  Burmese  speciality.  The 
prisoners  thus  employed  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  with  the 
most  marked  results  ;  those  in  the  wood-carving  department,  par- 
ticularly, seem  a  totally  different  class  from  the  convicts  outside. 

2-2 
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The  mind  works  with  the  fingers  in  the  carver's  case  ;  watch  the 
nicety  with  which  he  finishes  off  that  dragon's  tooth,  and  the 
attention  he  bestows  on  it.  This  is  not  mechanical  work,  which 
leaves  his  thoughts  free  to  brood  over  his  captivity,  and,  it  may  be, 
plan  attempts  at  escape.  It  seems  rather  an  anomaly,  perhaps, 
that  a  convict  should  expiate  his  crime  by  working  at  a  trade  he 
can  actually  enjoy,  as  a  carver  does  ;  but  reclamation  as  well  as 
punishment  is  aimed  at  in  a  prison,  and  a  man  whose  talent  for 
such  work  becomes  known  during  his  confinement  is  sure  of  find- 
ing an  honest  means  of  livelihood  on  his  release. 

At  one  time  the  making  of  furniture  and  vehicles  in  the  jails 
was  stopped  by  Government  as  constituting  unfair  rivalry  with  free 
workmen  outside.  In  prisons  where  large  numbers  of  men  had 
been  employed  in  these  industries  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  work  to  keep  them  occupied.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous 
as  an  idle  population,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  those  responsible 
for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  when  the  veto  was  removed. 

The  jail  is  a  great  institution  in  Indian  and  Burmese  stations. 
Your  syce  breaks  the  shafts  of  your  dogcart ;  send  it  round  to  the 
jail  to  be  repaired.  New  matting  is  wanted  for  the  verandah  ; 
you  can  get  it  in  the  jail.  You  want  a  piece  of  furniture  ;  whether 
it  be  a  wardrobe  or  a  whist-table,  you  will  find  what  you  require 
in  the  jail  workshop,  and  if  there  does  not  happen  to  be  one  ready 
you  can  get  it  made.  They  take  a  longer  time  to  do  it  than  free 
artisans  would,  but  you  can  depend  upon  sound  material,  good 
workmanship,  and  reasonable  prices  ;  so  the  jail  industries  flourish, 
and  the  cost  of  supporting  the  criminal  classes  falls  with  compara- 
tive lightness  upon  taxpayers. 

The  garden  is  another  valuable  adjunct  of  the  jail.  The  best- 
behaved  convicts  are  sent  outside  to  work  amongst  the  vegetables 
with  '  mamootee '  *  and  hoe,  and  as  this  is  the  pleasantest  form 
forced  labour  can  take,  it  is  a  sphere  of  usefulness  greatly  coveted. 
Its  chief  attraction,  no  doubt,  is  the  facility  given  for  glimpses  at 
the  world  around,  for  these  amateur  gardeners  may  be  seen  peck- 
ing at  the  earth  with  their  tools  in  the  same  sleepy  way  the  stone- 
breaking  gang  inside  wield  their  hammers.  But  then,  the  warders 
are  lax  in  the  administration  of  prison  rules  in  the  garden,  and 
the  convict,  screened  by  shrubs,  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  tobacco. 
He  saw  the  fag-end  of  a  cheroot  on  the  road  this  morning,  and 
managed  to  pick  up  the  prize  and  secrete  it  in  his  loin-cloth  with- 
1  A  tool  resembling  a  magnified  adze. 
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out  being  observed.  It  is  at  least  two  inches  long,  so  he  bites  it 
in  two,  and  secures  the  everlasting  goodwill  of  the  '  good-conduct 
man '  beside  him  by  presenting  him  with  half.  Of  course,  even 
could  they  procure  a  light  they  cannot  smoke,  but  the  cheroot  is 
carefully  unrolled  and  chewed  into  a  f  quid,'  with  all  the  blissful 
feelings  forbidden  joys  give  to  most  of  mankind.  The  vegetables, 
besides  supplying  the  prison,  are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  station  who  cannot  depend  upon  their  own  gardener's 
exertions.  By  a  small  monthly  payment  you  can  get  daily  supplies 
of  whatever  produce  may  be  in  season ;  certainly,  the  variety  in 
Burma  is  not  large,  consisting  in  the  cold  weather  of  tomatoes, 
French  beans,  peas,  carrots,  salad,  phenomenally  small  cabbages, 
and  parsley.  During  the  hot  season  pumpkins  and  a  few  other 
indigenous  vegetables  make  up  the  list,  but  most  of  us  at  that 
time  are  glad  to  take  what  we  can  get,  and  try  to  be  thankful. 

The  warders  in  Burmese  jails  are  nearly  always  men  from  the 
Punjaub  and  Northern  India  ;  the  Burman  is  sometimes  employed 
in  this  capacity,  but  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices 
his  education  has  imbued  him  with,  and  these  come  frequently 
in  collision  with  his  official  duties  to  their  disadvantage. 

I  recall  a  striking  instance  of  this,  in  which  a  phoongyee 
(Buddhist  priest)  who  was  spending  a  couple  of  years  in  jail  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  few  days'  solitary  confinement  for  being  in 
possession  of  some  betel-nuts.  These,  by  the  way,  he  had  obtained 
by  exercising  the  influence  his  sacred  office  confers  upon  a  Burman 
warder.  The  Buddhist  law  carries  greater  weight  to  the  mind  of 
a  true  believer  than  mere  prison  regulations,  and  as  the  former 
distinctly  says  that  it  is  in  the  first  degree  meritorious  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  a  phoongyee,  perhaps  we  should  regard 
the  warder's  breach  of  the  latter  with  a  lenient  eye.  Anyhow, 
weak  human  nature  prevailed,  and  the  warder's  action  no  doubt 
earned  him  much  credit  in  Neikban  as  a  set-off  to  the  punishment 
he  received  from  the  authorities  in  Kangoon. 

The  apartment  to  which  the  reverend  convict  was  relegated 
was  a  stone  cell,  whose  sole  furniture  consisted  of  a  plank,  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  by  insertion  into  slots  in  the  walls.  It  opened 
on  a  passage  where  the  guard  kept  nightly  watch,  and  in  the  door 
was  a  barred  aperture  about  fifteen  inches  square  to  allow  the 
tenant  to  be  inspected.  Nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  than  solitary  meditation,  and  one  might  suppose  that 
the  phoongyee  would  have  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  his 
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temporary  seclusion  afforded  to  indulge  in  that  sedentary  but 
virtuous  pursuit.  He  was,  however,  inclined  to  take  more  active 
exercise,  and  after  nightfall  cast  about  him  for  means  wherewith 
he  might  effect  his  escape.  The  board  which  served  as  his  bed 
was,  as  I  have  mentioned,  fixed  into  the  walls  ;  it  was  not  very 
rigid,  so  the  phoongyee  proceeded  to  jump  on  it  with  a  view  to 
forcing  the  ends  out  of  the  shallow  sockets.  He  was  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  Burman  sentry,  who  begged 
him  to  desist. 

*  I  am  a  yahan  (priest),'  said  the  convict,  '  and,  as  you  must 
know,  am  forbidden  by  the  law  to  sleep  upon  a  raised  place.' 

He  had  got  the  board  free  by  this  time,  and,  thinking  perhaps 
that  the  guard  might  not  feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  religious 
views  to  raise  an  alarm,  lay  down  upon  it  feigning  sleep. 

The  sentry  was  satisfied  and  returned  to  his  post,  but  a  few 
hours  later  he  was  placed  in  a  new  dilemma  by  the  apparition  of 
the  convict  phoongyee  walking  softly  down  the  passage.  He  had 
used  the  narrow  plank  as  a  lever  to  force  out  two  of  the  bars  in 
the  door,  and  with  great  exertion  had  managed  to  squeeze  himself 
through  the  aperture. 

It  was  certainly  embarrassing;  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the 
holy  man  (who  was  in  trouble  over  a  little  matter  of  stealing)  was 
out  of  the  question  to  a  strict  Buddhist,  whilst  to  permit  him  to 
escape  in  so  deliberate  a  fashion  would  get  him  into  a  very  serious 
scrape.  The  passage  doors  were  locked  and  the  phoongyee  was 
safe  for  the  present,  so  the  sentry  stifled  his  conscience  and  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  his  charge  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
behaviour.  His  eloquence  proved  in  vain,  and  the  situation  was 
growing  critical,  when  the  tramp  of  the  relief  guard  was  heard 
outside.  The  sentry  fell  on  his  knees  imploring  the  obdurate 
phoongyee  to  return  to  his  cell,  and  the  door  opened  upon  this 
impressive  tableau — a  uniformed  sentry  in  an  attitude  of  respect- 
ful supplication  before  one  of  his  prisoners !  The  Punjaubees  who 
formed  the  fresh  guard,  not  being  Buddhists,  were  no  respecters  of 
phoongyees,  and  the  enterprising  priest  was  promptly  bundled 
into  a  new  cell,  where  he  might  meditate,  if  he  pleased,  on  the 
prospect  of  the  flogging  in  store  for  him  next  day. 

I  have  referred  once  or  twice  to  the  jail  hospital.  An  ordinary 
sick  ward  is  depressing,  but  this  long,  narrow  shed,  barred  like 
the  others,  with  its  row  of  invalids  on  their  charpoys,1  sends  a 
1  The  rude  bedstead  commonly  used  in  India. 
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cold  shudder  through  an  unseasoned  visitor.  A  heavy  sackcloth 
screen  distended  on  bamboos  is  hung  outside  to  intercept  the  rays 
of  the  evening  sun ;  just  now  it  only  serves  to  give  additional 
gloom  to  the  dreary  place.  Some  of  the  men,  not  too  ill  to  be 
restless,  or  suffering  from  a  complaint  that  will  not  keep  them 
here  long,  still  wear  their  fetters  ;  the  harsh  clank  of  iron  and 
the  low  moans  of  men  in  pain  are  the  only  sounds  that  disturb 
the  stillness.  Here  is  a  man,  worn  almost  to  a  skeleton,  lying 
half  unconscious ;  looking  at  his  helpless,  emaciated  form,  one 
forgets  his  crimes  and  thinks  only  of  his  awful  fate  in  having 
to  await  the  hand  of  death  amid  such  surroundings.  Never 
a  friend  to  come  in -with  a  kindly  word  ;  no  one  to  chat  with 
about  the  gay  funeral  ceremonies  the  dying  free  man  loves  to 
think  of.  The  hospital  attendants  are  convicts  themselves,  and 
appreciate  their  duties  only  for  the  facilities  they  afford  for  steal- 
ing the  poor  dainties  provided  for  patients  ;  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy to  spare  for  him.  He  will  drop  out  of  the  dismal  ranks 
unnoticed,  and  a  number  removed  from  the  prison  rolls  will  be  all 
the  difference.  The  warder  slams  the  iron  gate  behind  us,  and 
turns  the  key  noisily  as  though  reminding  the  inmates  that  Death 
when  he  calls  here  will  find  only  prisoners. 

He  has  been  there  lately,  for  at  the  main  doors  of  the  jail  a 
little  procession  is  waiting,  on  its  way  out.  Two  convicts  with 
mattock  and  mamootee  lead  it ;  two  others  follow  carrying,  slung 
loosely  to  a  pole,  a  long  mat-swathed  bundle,  whose  outlined 
shape  cannot  be  mistaken.  Two  warders  behind  hasten  the 
lagging  footsteps  of  the  party  as  the  doors  swing  slowly  open. 

This  is  what  No.  5002  will  come  to  at  last.  This  is  the  only 
way  he  can  expect  ever  to  pass  these  doors  again.  For  twenty 
years  the  man  whose  body  those  mats  enshroud  toiled  day  after 
day  at  prison  tasks,  knowing  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  look 
for  in  this  world.  He  saw  prisoners  come,  work  out  their  sen- 
tences and  go,  sometimes  to  return  again  for  a  while,  to  find 
him  still  drifting  hopelessly  on  with  time.  It's  all  over  now  ;  no 
more  stone-breaking  or  shot-drill  for  him ;  fever  brought  him 
his  discharge  last  night  in  hospital,  where  they  found  him  dead 
this  morning.  Take  him  away — the  law  has  done  with  him. 
Scrape  a  shallow  hole  over  there  in  the  shady  jungle,  where  scores 
of  nameless  creatures  like  him  lie.  Who  was  he  ?  Nobody  knows. 
Nobody  cares  to  know.  He  was  only  a  number  yesterday,  and  for 
many  yesterdays  before ;  he  had  a  name  once,  but  had  probably 
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forgotten  it  himself  long  ago.  Put  him  in,  put  him  in ;  don't 
keep  the  warders  waiting.  That's  it !  tramp  down  the  yielding 
form  in  its  crackling  mats  if  the  grave  is  too  narrow.  Now  stamp 
down  the  earth  above  him ;  the  pariah  dogs  will  soon  find  him  out 
if  you  don't.  There's  no  need  to  mark  his  resting-place ;  no  one 
is  ever  likely  to  ask  where  you  buried  him ;  and  after  next  rains 
it  will  be  so  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  jungle  that  the  spot 
will  be  completely  lost. 

There !  we  have  seen  enough !     This  last  act  is  in  terribly 
grim  harmony  with  those  that  lead  up  to  it. 
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I. 

MOST  people  would  think  that  this  was  some  new  anecdote  indi- 
cative of  the  sagacity  of  birds,  but  it  is  not. 

Cockatoo  is  the  name  given  to  the  small  bush  farmer  in  New 
Zealand.  This  is  my  personal  experience  of  a  cockatoo. 

I  arrived  in  New  Zealand  from  Tasmania  bearing  the  usual 
letters  of  introduction.  I  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Ofovernor 
at  Wellington,  with  whom  I  stayed  a  few  days.  I  did  not  care 
about  remaining  long  in  Wellington.  That  eternal  < Southerly 
buster,'  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  those  chill  wooden  houses, 
the  pretentiousness  of  the  third-rate  streets — all  combined  to  drive 
me  *  up  country.'  Besides,  I  was  most  curious  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  to  have  some 
experience  of  bush  life.  I  accordingly  booked  my  passage  to 
Wanganui  by  a  small  coasting  steamer,  the  'Stormbird.'  She 
started  on  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy  Sunday,  and  the  passage 
was  indescribably  dreadful.  There  was  but  one  small  cabin  for 
men  and  women,  for  eating  and  smoking,  or  for  whatever  occupa- 
tion one  felt  inclined  for.  For  my  own  part,  I  writhed  in  very 
agony,  and  was  thoroughly  worn  out  on  arriving  at  Wanganui  in 
the  morning. 

Wanganui  is  a  charming  little  town.  Its  streets  and  shops 
are  good,  its  hotel  is  excellent,  and  numerous  banks  and  stone 
buildings  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  wood  houses.  It  has,  in  the 
vicinity,  a  river  bearing  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  centre 
of  a  bright  and  pretty  landscape.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  my  having 
been  disappointed  with  Wellington,  and  having  had  so  disagreeable 
a  passage,  made  me  appreciate  Wanganui  more  highly  than  I  other- 
wise should  have  done.  I  certainly  have  the  most  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  that  township. 

But  I  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  My  remittance  from 
home  had  been  sent  to  Tasmania,  and  I  feared  I  should  have  to 
wait  at  Wanganui  till  it  arrived.  This,  as  my  time  was  limited, 
would  be  most  inconvenient.  I  went  to  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  many  banks,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  immediately  volun- 
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leered  to  lend  me  a  five-pound  note  on  my  simple  I  0  U.  I  was 
afterwards  looked  upon  by  my  bush  friends  as  a  kind  of  hero  who 
had  '  done  a  bank  manager.'  I  telegraphed  to  the  *  cockatoo '  for 
whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  he  forthwith  sent  back 
word  that  I  was  to  conre  as  soon  as  I  liked.  He  lived  about  thirty 
miles  from  New  Plymouth — further  up  the  west  coast,  and  there 
was  a  railway  within  a  mile  of  his  clearing.  I  packed  a  portman- 
teau with  what  I  thought  to  be  necessaries,  and  got  on  the  cars. 
It  was  raining  hard  when  towards  evening  the  train  stopped 
at  the  little  flag-station  of  Waipuku.  Flag-stations  are  those  at 
which  the  train  is  only  stopped  by  request  of  one  of  the  passengers. 
I  jumped  out  into  the  rain,  and  expected  to  find  my  portmanteau, 
which  had  been  duly  labelled,  standing  on  the  rails.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  I  shouted  '  Guard  ! '  and  was  answered  by  a  score  of  mocking 
voices,  from  passengers  who  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  see  a  *  new 
chum,'  as  they  call  visitors  from  England  and  abroad,  in  such  a' 
fix.  Just  as  1  was  in  despair  as  to  what  to  do,  a  man  emerged 
from  the  darkness  and  said,  '  Are  you  Mr.  De  Wyndt  ? '  'I  am,' 
I  replied  ;  *  and  if  you  are  Mr.  Johnson,  I'm  jolly  glad  to  meet  you.' 
I  would  have  said  more,  for,  not  having  had  a  friend  to  talk  to  for 
some  time,  I  felt  inclined  to  gush ;  but  Johnson  cut  short  my 
effusiveness  by  running  to  the  guard's  van,  asking  for  my  trunk, 
seizing  it,  and  pulling  it  into  the  high  road.  But  it  was  rather 
heavy.  '  We  had  better  leave  it  here  for  to-night,'  he  said,  *  and 
the  butcher  can  bring  it  up  in  the  morning.'  We  accordingly  took 
the  trunk  to  a  shed,  which  constituted  the  station,  and  prepared  to 
find  our  way  through  the  rain  and  wet  to  his  whare  or  hut. 

We  had  not  gone  far  along  the  sloshy  road  when  we  heard  a 
horse  coming  towards  us  at  breakneck  speed.  Although  it  was  by 
this  time  pitch-dark,  and  the  road  was  by  no  means  good,  there 
was  nothing  very  surprising  in  this.  The  Maoris  never  spare  their 
horses.  Up  hill,  down  dale,  over  new  metal,  or  through  scrub, 
it  is  always  the  same  canter,  canter.  The  horses  in  New  Zealand 
are,  for  the  most  part,  undersized  and  not  « showy,'  but  they  can 
stand  a  deal  of  knocking  about,  and  are  as  enduring  as  camels. 

We  stood  out  of  the  way  to  let  the  horse  pass,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  coat  I  was  carrying  flapped  in  the  wind,  the  horse  shied, 
and  his  rider  was  thrown  insensible  at  our  feet.  '  Hun  on  as  hard 
as  you  can  till  you  get  to  a  house  on  the  right-hand  side — there, 
drop  all  those  things — and  tell  a  man  to  come  with  a  lantern  ;  say 
I  said  so.'  No  sooner  had  Johnson  said  this  than  I  dashed  off,  and 
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soon  found  a  wooden  hut  by  the  roadside,  evidently  the  '  house.' 
Pushing  open  the  door,  I  found  two  or  three  men  drinking.  They 
looked  up,  but  did  not  seem  the  least  surprised  at  my  intrusion. 
Nor  did  they  turn  a  hair  when  I  told  them  my  story,  only  the 

*  boss  '  apparently  of  the  shanty  got  up  without  a  word,  fetched  a 
lantern,  and  followed  me  out.     As  he  did  this  I  heard  one  of  his 
companions  say,  *  It's  that  fool  Blake.'     For  my  own  part  I  thought 
that  *  Blake,'  if  it  was  he,  was  dead. 

When  we  got  back  to  where  I  had  left  Johnson,  we  found  him 
supporting  the  man  against  his  knee.  Blake — for  that  was  his 
name — was  simply  dead  drunk.  It  appeared  that  he  was  the 
drunkard  par  excellence  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  never 
worked.  He  was  kept  in  food  and  clothes  by  a  hard-working 
brother,  and  spent  the  night  drinking.  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
colonies,  or  at  all  events  in  the  parts  I  have  visited,  to  '  stand 
drinks '  most  profusely  at  the  village  or  township  bars.  They  call 
it  '  shouting.'  A  man  who  is  known  not  to  have  the  means  of  in- 
dulging himself  can  generally  get  drunk  at  the  others'  expense. 
Drink  is  the  curse  of  the  colonies,  and  does  far  more  harm  really 
than  any  amount  of  rabbit-scourge  or  sheep  disease. 

Nobody  in  the  world  is  so  generous  and  hospitable  as  the  colo- 
nist ;  but  he  has  his  weaknesses,  and  one  of  them  is  often  an 
inordinate  love  of  inferior  spirits,  and  the  pernicious  concoctions 
sold  as  whisky  or  beer. 

We  carried  Blake  as  far  as  the  shed,  I  leading  his  horse.  When 
we  came  to  examine  the  man,  we  found  that  a  special  provi- 
dence had  saved  his  bones,  and  he  was  so  far  unhurt  that  Johnson 
and  I  felt  no  compunction  in  leaving  him  under  the  care  of  the 

*  boss  '  and  resuming  our  homeward  course. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we  ripped  the  saddle  off  the  horse, 
and  turned  him  out  into  the  neighbouring  paddock.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  you  never  stable  a  horse  in  New  Zealand.  He 
doesn't  like  it.  If  he  has  had  a  hard  day,  give  him  a  feed  of  oata 
and  chaff,  and  then  turn  him  out  for  the  night.  All  the  horses 
are  taught  to  *  stand '  when  you  get  off,  and  you  never  buy  one 
that  won't.  The  horse  in  question  had  not  budged  an  inch  when 
he  felt  his  rider  slip  off.  Ten  minutes  more  brought  us  to  my 
friend's  '  whare  ' — the  Maori  name  for  house. 

I  confess  I  was  just  a  little  aghast  at  its  appearance.  After  the 
comparative  luxury  of  Government  House,  it  required  some  courage 
to  make  up  one's  mind  to  stav  in  a  shed  about  twenty  feet  by  ten, 
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made  of  common  planks,  and  covered  by  a  corrugated  iron  roof. 
There  was  no  sort  of  path  approaching  the  whare,  which  was  some 
thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  road.  My  host  led  the  way,  I  floun- 
dered after  him  through  the  mud,  every  now  and  then  knocking 
up  against  a  felled  tree  or  broken  stump.  As  we  passed  through 
an  enclosure,  what  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  some  bullocks  and 
a  pony  sprang  away  into  the  bush.  The  door  was  raised  a  foot 
above  the  ground,  and  opening  this  with  a  key,  my  host  bade  me 
follow.  He  drew  a  light  from  his  pocket,  and  lit  a  candle. 

The  room  which  I  was  now  enabled  to  examine  took  up  about 
half  the  shed.  The  walls  were  merely  formed  by  the  inside  of  the 
planks  of  which  the  place  was  built.  Across  the  planks,  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  ran  a  cross-piece  or  beam  which  helped  to 
strengthen  the  walls,  and  served  also  as  a  shelf  on  which  were  in- 
numerable odds  and  ends — bits  of  candle,  pencils,  a  bottle  of  ink,, 
some  string,  nails  and  screws,  knives,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  was  a  plug  of  Virginian  production  known  as  '  Euby 
Twist,'  the  best  to  be  got  in  New  Zealand,  and  very  pleasant  to 
smoke.  You  cut  shavings  off  the  plug  with  a  penknife,  and 
crumble  them  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  common  sort,  used 
in  large  quantities  on  the  sheep-runs  and  among  the  poorest 
classes,  is  foul  stuff. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  kind  of  rough  '  horse  '  of 
rata,  a  wood  which  takes  the  place  of  our  deal,  and  on  this  was  a 
saddle  of  pigskin,  on  the  colonial  pattern,  with  large  knee-rolls, 
and  D's  in  the  front.  These  D's  are  indispensable  for  long  rides, 
as  they  enable  the  rider  to  strap  on  his  (  swag,'  a  roll  in  which  he 
puts  a  change  of  shirt,  and  anything  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
journey.  In  front  of  the  saddle,  which  was  ready  for  use,  was  a  bridle 
with  a  snaffle  only,  the  curb  being  almost  unknown  in  New  Zea- 
land. On  the  walls  were  several  nails  and  hooks,  from  which  hung 
one  or  two  coats,  a  breech-loading  gun,  a  billhook,  a  hatchet,  &c. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  rough  table,  and  this  with  two 
or  three  wooden  chairs  completed  the  furniture. 

All  this  was  so  new  to  me  that  I  stood  taking  it  in  without 
speaking.  Johnson  broke  the  silence.  '  You  had  better  rip  off 
your  clothes  and  put  on  a  shirt  and  trousers  of  mine.  You  will 
be  glad  of  a  bit  of  supper,  and  then  we  had  better  turn  in.'  He 
led  the  way  into  the  next  room,  the  other  half  of  the  shed.  This 
was  very  much  the  same  as  the  one  I  have  already  described,  but 
for  two  rude  bunks,  one  at  each  end.  These  were  made  with 
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trestles,  canvas  stretched  across  two  posts  taking  the  place  of 
mattresses.  On  this  were  several  coarse  grey  blankets,  one  oi 
which  was  rolled  up  to  form  a  pillow.  There  were  no  sheets. 

4  Not  quite  like  Government  House,  is  it  ? '  said  Johnson.  « I 
don't  know  how  you'll  like  it.'  I  assured  him  I  was  ready  for 
anything. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  divested  myself  of  my  wet  clothes,  and 
put  on  a  pair  of  my  host's  buckskin  trousers  and  a  flannel  shirt. 
He  went  about  with  his  shirt-sleeves  turned  up,  and  I  now  did  the 
same.  4  Your  arms  won't  stay  that  colour  much  longer,'  said  he. 
I  found  afterwards  he  was  right. 

We  went  back  into  the  other  room.  A  bright  log  fire  was 
burning  on  the  open  brick  hearth,  the  '  dogs  '  of  which  consisted  of 
two  large  logs  placed  cross  ways. 

When  we  first  came  in  I  did  not  notice  the  fire.  This  was 
because  Johnson  had  covered  it  entirely  with  ashes  in  order  to 
keep  it  alight,  and  also  to  prevent  the  sparks  flying  out.  The 
supper  consisted  of  some  good  bread  and  cheese,  washed  down  with 
huge  mugs  of  tea  without  any  milk.  After  supper  we  drew  two 
chairs  up  to  the  fire,  cut  ourselves  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  each  other  questions.  His  questions  were  mostly  personal, 
mine  more  general. 

6  Well,  I  hope  you'll  stay  here  as  long  as  you  can  stand  it,' 
he  said ;  '  it  is  pretty  lonesome  living  all  alone.  I  used  to  have 
a  pal  living  with  me,  but  now  he's  got  a  whare  (pronounced 
'  warry ')  of  his  own.  Some  fellows  have  a  Maori  girl  to  keep 
house  for  them,  but  then  people  talk '  (I  should  think  so,  thought 
I) ;  *  and  besides,  he  added,  you  generally  have  a  whole  tribe  of 
them  coming  down  on  you  for  food  and  money.'  I  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  Johnson,  but  drew  from  him  that  he  was  the 
youDgest  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  had  been  out  only  a  few 
years. 

6 1  made  a  mistake  when  I  became  a  bush  farmer.  Thought  I 
would  rather  be  boss  of  a  small  place  than  a  station  hand,  or  any- 
thing of  that ;  and  now  I've  used  up  most  of  my  capital.'  «  How 
much  did  this  house  cost  you  ? '  I  ventured  to  ask.  *  Well,  I  made 
a  good  deal  of  it  myself,  but  it  came  to  seventy  or  eighty  pounds. 
I  have  about  200  acres  round  it  altogether.  It  was  all  bush 
when  I  first  bought  it.  I  have  cleared  about  a  third  now.' 

We  talked  on  for  about  an  hour.  Then  he  suggested  it  was 
time  to  *  turn  in.'  '  We'll  just  wash  up  first,  though.'  So  say- 
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ing,  he  opened  a  door  which  was  opposite  the  one  we  had  come  in 
by,  and  which  I  found  communicated  with  a  shed  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  He  came  back  carrying  a  tin  pan  and  a  cloth.  Hav- 
ing filled  the  pan  with  hot  water  from  a  large  pot  on  the  fire,  he 
washed  the  things  we  had  used  for  supper,  and  I  dried  them.  He 
put  them  away  in  a  cupboard.  We  got  into  our  respective  bunks 
naked.  I  mention  this  because  it  was  really  the  first  thing  which 
was  hard  to  swallow ;  but  I  was  determined  to  imitate  him  in 
everything.  We  then  lit  our  pipes  from  our  candles,  which  we 
had  placed  on  the  ledge  which  ran  round  the  room  like  the  one  in 
the  parlour.  The  candlesticks,  by  the  bye,  were  simple  squares 
of  wood  half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  nail  through  the  middle  which 
impaled  the  candle. 

Our  conversation  at  this  point  would  not  interest  the  reader. 
Notwithstanding  the  newness  of  everything,  together  with  the 
roughness  of  the  blankets,  I  fell  asleep  a  very  few  minutes  after 
the  candles  were  blown  out. 

II. 

I  awoke  to  the  sound  of  many  waters.  The  rain  was  rattling 
down  on  the  iron  roof  and  pouring  off  in  torrents.  I  had  not 
noticed  it  so  much  the  night  before. 

'  Don't  you  get  up  before  you  want  to,'  said  Johnson,  after  the 
usual  morning  salutations.  *  I  always  get  up  early,  or  it  wastes 
the  whole  morning.' 

I  was  ashamed  to  follow  his  suggestion,  so  we  both  slipped  on 
some  clothes  and  went  out  to  wash.  This  is  how  we  did  it.  We 
heated  some  water  in  the  huge  pot  on  the  fire.  This  was  soon 
done,  as  the  fire  is  only  covered  with  ashes  at  night,  and  sometimes 
is  not  let  out  for  weeks.  Then  we  went  outside  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  whare,  where  stood  on  its  end  an  old  wine-case  with 
a  tin  basin  on  top.  We,  one  after  the  other,  stripped,  and  soaped 
ourselves  with  common  yellow  soap,  standing  the  while  on  boards 
to  prevent  getting  muddy.  It  was  raining  hard  all  the  time,  so, 
besides  the  washing,  we  were  in  a  few  minutes  thoroughly 
drenched.  Whilst  I  was  thus  engaged,  Johnson  had  gone  into 
the  house.  '  Keep  an  eye  on  the  bush,'  he  shouted  ;  *  there's  a 
girls'  school  not  far  off.'  But  I  was  not  interrupted.  Having 
dried  myself  with  coarse,  hard  towels,  I  went  back  into  the  parlour, 
and  found  Johnson  making  preparations  for  breakfast. 

'  Fried  beefsteak  and  spuds,'  he  said,  *  it's  always  fried  beef- 
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steak  and  spuds.  I  don't  care  about  mutton  much.'  He  went 
to  the  fire  and  turned  some  slices  of  beefsteak  which  were  frying 
in  fat,  with  chipped  potatoes  round. 

The  rain  left  off  soon  after  breakfast,  but  before  going  out  the 
rooms  had  to  be  swept  out,  and  the  place  generally  *  tidied  up.' 
Then  Johnson  said  he  would  ( take  me  round.'  We  went  out  by 
the  back  door,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  sun  came  out, 
lighting  up  a  beautifully  wild  scene.  It  is  true  that  round  the 
house  the  felled  trees  and  the  general  litter  presented  a  somewhat 
untidy  appearance,  but  this  was  only  close  to  the  whare.  Beyond 
grew  huge  rata  trees,  taller  than  any  elms,  and  all  amongst 
these,  partially  concealing  the  great  trunks,  were  a  variety  of 
smaller  trees  and  shrubs — the  native  honeysuckle,  a  tree  in 
shape  and  colour  somewhat  resembling  the  ilex,  stately  tree-ferns, 
and  cabbage  palms.  Covering  the  ground  were  masses  of  scrub 
and  underwood — the  native  lawyer,  a  creeper  of  the  vine  species, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  innumerable  thorns  on  the  stem  and 
leaves,  which  grasp  hold  of  one  as  he  tramples  through  the  bush  ; 
and  supple-jacks,  not  unlike  bamboos,  but  possessing  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  banyan  tree,  namely,  that  the  branches  take  root 
again  and  again,  thus  rendering  the  bush  in  places  impassable. 

My  host  was  an  excellent  guide.  *  You  won't  find  any  timber 
better  than  this  in  the  old  country,'  he  said.  *  Eata  is  splendid 
building  wood ;  nearly  all  the  houses  are  made  of  it.  It  makes 
good  fuel,  too.  In  fact,  it  is  good  for  anything.  Yes,  those 
tree-ferns  are  pretty  things,  but  an  awful  nuisance  when  you're 
clearing.  They  seem  to  be  soft  like  this  all  through,'  hacking  at 
one  of  them  with  his  *  chopper,'  <  but  the  centre  is  as  hard  as  iron. 
You  see  those  charred  stumps  round  the  whare,  burnt  all  round, 
but  not  in  the  middle.' 

The  natives  eat  the  heart  of  the  cabbage  palm,  and  very  good 
it  is.  '  Put  a  bit  of  this  in  your  mouth,'  he  said,  breaking  off 
some  fungus  which  was  growing  on  a  rata  trunk.  I  did  so,  and 
found  it  to  be  very  cooling,  but  otherwise  tasteless.  '  Splendid 
stuff  when  you're  thirsty,'  said  Johnson. 

'  We  have  a  wonderful  quantity  of  useful  native  plants,'  he 
continued.  '  There  is  the  native  flax.  We  haven't  any  near 
here,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  very  plentiful.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  peel  one  of  the  leaves  with  a  knife,  and  you  have  a  fibre 
which  is  as  good  as  any  string.  You  can  twist  it  up  for  the  end 
of  stock-whips,  or  do  any  blessed  thing  you  like  with  it,  Further 
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south  you  have  the  wireweed,  something  like  the  heather  at 
home,  makes  splendid  bedding,  and  can  be  used  in  half  a  dozen 
ways.  Then  there  is  a  shrub,  the  buds  of  which  cure  you  of 
almost  any  stomach  trouble ;  and  even  those  supple-jacks  make 
good  sticks  and  basket-work.' 

6  Eather  like  Robinson  Crusoe,'  I  said,  thinking  he  might  be 
trying  to  impose  upon  my  innocence.  But  I  afterwards  found 
that  he  might  have  gone  much  further  than  he  did  without 
exceeding  the  truth. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  a  rapid  stream  which  flowed 
between  rocky  moss-covered  banks.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
impression  produced  by  the  sight  of  this  stream  in  the  middle 
of  the  most  exquisite  vegetation.  Overhead  beautiful  tree-ferns 
spread  their  fronds,  almost  excluding  the  light ;  under  foot 
exquisite  moss  studded  with  rare  ferns,  the  native  maidenhair, 
and  the  still  mere  delicate  kidney  fern.  The  last-mentioned 
have  leaves  the  shape  of  violet  leaves,  but  as  thin  as  the  youngest 
sprigs  of  maidenhair,  semi-transparent,  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  supported  by  black  stems  so  slender  as  to  be  at  a 
short  distance  invisible.  The  only  place  I  have  ever  seen  which 
could  at  all  compare  with  this  spot  is  the  Anna  Thai  at  Eisenach, 
in  Thuringia.  But  then  that  is  partly  artificial,  whilst  this  had 
never  been  touched  by  human  hands.  While  we  stood  watching 
the  stream  an  exquisite  sound  broke  upon  our  ears.  It  was  like 
the  piping  of  those  reeds  which  the  dervishes  in  the  East  play 
upon  whilst  their  brethren  perform  their  strange  devotions. 

This  piping  was  constantly  being  varied  sometimes  by  even 
softer  but  sometimes  by  more  metallic  sounds ;  at  one  moment 
the  song  grew  so  loud  that  it  seemed  to  be  quite  close,  the  next 
it  appeared  to  melt  away  into  the  distance.  Suddenly  it  ceased. 
It  was  a  Tui — the  most  beautiful  songster  in  the  world.  We  saw 
one  on  a  branch  a  few  minutes  later.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  the  plumage  of  a  blue-black  with  metallic  hues,  and  in 
places  almost  like  velvet.  The  beak  was  yellow,  as  were  also  the 
legs.  At  the  throat  it  had  two  little  tufts  of  white  feathers, 
which  gave  the  bird  a  rather  quaint  appearance.  Fortunately  in 
New  Zealand  some  of  the  birds  are  protected  by  Government, 
but  already  many  of  them  have  died  out.  We  followed  the 
stream  some  hundred  yards  or  so,  every  now  and  then  putting  up 
a  pheasant.  I  determined  to  bring  out  the  breech-loader  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 
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I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  we  were  all  this  time 
going  away  from  the  house,  and  was  rather  surprised  when,  on 
emerging  into  a  tolerably  clear  space,  the  whare  was  to  be  seen  a 
few  dozen  yards  off. 

'  Yes,  the  bush  is  very  deceptive,'  explained  Johnson,  half 
apologetically.  'When  I  first  came  out  I  was  always  losing 
myself,  and  even  now  when  I  go  far  I  have  to  take  very  careful 
observations.  All  your  time  is  so  taken  up  getting  away  from 
native  lawyers  and  chopping  at  supple-jacks,  that  you  don't  see 
where  you  are  going.' 

By  this  time  the  '  dinner '  hour  had  almost  arrived,  but  as  this 
only  consisted  of  bread  and  cheese,  it  was  not  a  lengthy  meal. 

We  smoked  a  pipe,  and  then  Johnson  said  we  had  better  get 
some  wood  in.  We  each  took  an  axe  with  a  long  American 
handle,  and  looked  about  in  the  clearing  for  a  suitable  victim. 

'Better  finish  this  one,'  suggested  Johnson,  pointing  out  a 
huge  rata,  which  lay  on  its  side  like  a  slain  giant,  spreading  wide 
its  massive  branches,  some  of  which  had  already  been  c  tackled.' 
At  first  I  was  very  clumsy  at  the  work  of  felling.  It  is  no  easy 
task  until  your  hands  are  in  proper  condition — yes,  and  the 
muscles  of  your  arms. 

Of  course,  like  all  beginners,  I  held  the  instrument  as  tight 
as  I  could ;  the  consequence  was  that  every  time  I  struck  the 
tree  the  blow  was  weakened  by  the  strain  of  my  right  arm  on  the 
head  of  the  axe.  Under  Johnson's  tuition,  however,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  proper  way  is  to  hold  tight  to  the  extremity  of 
the  handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  let  the  axe  slip  through  the 
right  till  the  two  hands  are  close  together.  This  will  give  an 
impetus  unattainable  in  any  other  way.  Also  do  not  put  any 
muscular  force  into  the  blow.  Simply  allow  the  axe  to  do  the 
work  by  its  own  weight.  Take  careful  aim,  and  never  hurry. 
This  is  what  Johnson  told  me,  and  the  result  of  his  advice  was 
that  my  labour  was  lessened,  and  the  effect  thereof  increased  a 
hundredfold. 

Nevertheless  my  host,  who  had  lost  most  of  his  respect  for  me 
during  the  process  of  instruction,  informed  me  that  four  times 
the  work  I  did  could  be  done  in  half  the  time  by  one  man.  I 
was  just  going  to  attack  a  fresh  branch  of  the  fallen  tree  when 
some  one  '  coo-eyed '  from  the  road.  I  think  the  Australian 
*  coo-ey '  is  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  describe  it. 
It  is  a  most  useful  call,  as,  although  it  can  be  heard  a  considerable 
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distance,  it  requires  no  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
uses  it.  But  the  <  coo-ey '  is  a  knack,  requiring  some  little 
practice  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Johnson  coo-eyed  back  to 
show  that  he  had  heard,  and  then  despatched  me  to  find  out  who 
it  was  who  was  calling.  This  proved  to  be  only  the  butcher,  who 
had  'brought  up  my  portmanteau.  He  got  out  of  his  cart  and 
gave  me  a  hand  up  to  the  whare  with  the  trunk. 

This  man  had  a  peculiar  manner  which  I  have  only  noticed  in 
colonists — that  is,  a  complete  disregard  for  the  person  he  was 
addressing.  Had  he  even  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  me,  he 
must  have  recognised  in  me  a  '  new  chum.'  Alas  !  everybody 
else  did.  But  no.  He  wished  to  make  certain  remarks,  and  if  his 
victim  had  be.en  deaf  and  dumb  it  would  have  been  all  the  same. 

4  Not  got  that  bit  of  fence  up  yet  ?  Why,  you'll  have  the 
bullocks  turning  them  logs  over  presently,  and  then  there  '11  be  no 
keeping  them  out  of  the  road.'  And  again  :  '  Now  if  I  had  had 
the  building  of  that  'ouse,  I  should  'ave  'ad  the  'ole  of  this  side 
covered  with  hout-ouses,  not  the  bush  side — 'taint  no  good 
there,  that's  protected  like — but  this  side's  bang  in  the  wind ;' 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  He  gave  me  the  usual  allowance  of  beef — 
a  pound,  I  think,  was  the  quantity,  and  then  went  back  to  his 
cart  and  drove  on. 

I  began  turning  over  the  contents  of  my  box,  rather  glad  to 
escape  any  more  felling,  for  my  hands  had  already  begun  to 
blister,  and  my  arms  to  ache.  While  I  was  so  occupied  Johnson 
came  in  by  the  back  of  the  hut,  his  arms  full  of  chopped  wood. 
Having  deposited  the  logs  in  a  corner,  he  came  and  stood  over 
me  near  the  portmanteau.  I  pulled  out  a  pair  of  thick  shooting 
boots,  and  exhibited  them  with  pride. 

4  No  good  at  all,'  said  Johnson,  '  go  in  a  week.' 

In  this  way  he  disposed  of  most  of  the  things  which  I  had 
brought.  'Too  good,'  was  his  usual  remark.  Only  two  shirts 
escaped  his  verdict.  These  I  had  bought  at  Wanganui.  They 
were  made  of  very  thick  serge,  had  double  shoulders,  and  were 
furnished  with  outside  pockets.  '  If  you  can  stand  such  coarse 
stuff  next  your  skin,  they're  just  the  thing,'  he  said.  He  wore 
flannel  himself.  This  is  the  kit  one  should  have  '  up  country  :' 
Three  or  four  stout  flannel  shirts,  a  pair  of  buckskin  or  corduroy 
trousers,  the  only  stuffs  to  withstand  the  bush  ;  a  tweed  cap, 
some  thick  woollen  socks,  coarse  pocket  handkerchiefs,  a  stout 
leather  belt.  That  is  about  all  you  will  wear  on  a  bush  farm.  Of 
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course  under  certain  circumstances  you  require  a  few  more  things— 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes  to  go  into  the  towns,  a  pair  of  breeches 
for  long  rides,  and  a  white  shirt  or  two.  You  should  have  two 
pairs  of  boots  at  least,  like  those  worn  by  an  ordinary  English  day 
labourer.  I  would  advise  anybody  to  take  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  articles  of  toilet — I  mean  brushes,  combs,  &c. — as  if, 
later  on,  he  wishes  to  travel  on  horseback,  he  will  find  how  little 
can  be  squeezed  into  a  '  swag.' 

When  we  had  lost  a  little  time  over  the  portmanteau  we 
washed  and  got  supper  ready,  cut,  lit,  and  smoked  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  then  my  first  whole  day  in  the  bush  was  over. 

III. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  details  of  every-day  life  on 
a  small  bush  farm.  The  routine  is  necessarily  monotonous.  But 
to  a  man  who  has  passed  half  his  existence  in  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  the  world  the  novelty  and  freedom  of  bush  life  are  not 
without  their  attractions. 

I  had  been  a  few  days  on  Johnson's  farm  when  he  signified 
his  intention  of  going  into  the  town  of  New  Plymouth.  He  had 
some  business  to  transact. 

*  My  friend  Gibson  will  look  after  you  while  I  am  away,'  he  said, 
i  and  he  has  a  lot  of  pheasants  on  his  place  you  can  shoot  if  you  like.' 

He  had  already  pointed  out  Gibson's  farm  to  me,  and  I  knew 
Gibson.  As  soon  as  Johnson  had  left  me  I  took  the  breech- 
loader and  some  cartridges,  with  the  two  or  three  things  I 
required  for  the  night,  and  set  out. 

As  I  approached  Gibson's  whare  I  espied  the  proprietor  seated 
on  the  doorstep.  He  was  apparently  grinding  a  barrel-organ 
made  of  white  wood,  on  which  was  placed  a  sheet  of  paper — the 
music,  I  thought.  But  the  organ  gave  forth  no  sound ;  and 
besides,  how  can  you  read  music  on  a  barrel-organ  ? 

6  Hunkey  boy,  go  it,  you  gay  and  festive  cuss,'  I  muttered  to 
myself,  quoting  from  Mark  Twain.  (  Gibson  must  have  got  D.T.' 
I  advanced  cautiously,  but  when  Gibson  saw  me  he  relinquished 
the  instrument,  and  came  to  meet  me  with  a  smile  which  dispelled 
my  fears. 

*  It  won't  come,'  he  said  ;  *  there's  something  wrong  with  the 
cream — perhaps   you   will   be   luckier.'      He   had   merely   been 
churning. 

I  sat  down  and  began  turning  the  handle,  noticing  as  I  did  so 
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that  the  paper  was  a  copy  of  the  '  Times.'  I  certainly  had  the 
'  lucky  hand,'  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  felt  the  cream  thickening 
in  the  box,  the  handle  turned  less  freely,  and  half  a  pound  or  more 
of  butter  was  made. 

But  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  process  sometimes !  You  feel 
the  butter  <  coming,'  you  make  a  false  movement — a  slight  jerk  of 
the  arm,  and  the  butter  dissolves  into  cream  again.  This  often 
goes  on  for  hours.  A  little  hot  water  poured  in  occasionally  helps 
the  cream  to  turn.  If  there  is  not  enough  cream  to  fill  the  churn, 
so  that  the  beater  may  strike  the  fluid  at  every  turn,  it  is  better  to 
make  butter  by  turning  a  stick  in  an  earthenware  jar — a  wearying 
process,  but  fascinating  enough  when  you  are  new  to  it. 

Some  cattle  had  got  away  down  a  sort  of  lane,  and  Gibson 
wanted  to  get  them  in  before  dark.  We  started  off,  taking 
with  us  his  cattle  dog,  a  sort  of  half-bred  colley.  We  were  passing 
through  a  paddock  in  which  was  grazing  a  horse. 

As  we  came  near  the  animal  it  put  up  its  head,  snorted  once 
or  twice,  and  then  dashed  at  us,  standing  on  its  hind  legs  and 
charging  us  with  its  fore-legs  like  a  kind  of  ram.  I  simply  hopped 
over  the  fence,  but  Gibson  kept  the  beast  off  with  his  stock-whip. 

'  Sell  you  that  animal  for  a  tenner,'  said  Gibson,  '  a  splendid 
beast  to  travel,  and  sound  as  a  bell.' 

' 1  think  not,  thank  you  all  the  same,'  said  I.  And  I  felt  myself 
go  down  forty  per  cent,  in  my  host's  estimation. 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  New  Zealand  you  hardly  ever  come 
across  a  buck-jumper.  The  horses  in  these  islands  occasionally 
have  peculiarities  and  awkward  habits,  but  buck-jumping  is  not 
one  of  them.  They  are  too  harshly  treated  when  they  are  broken 
in  ever  to  show  much  spirit.  A  large  herd  of  horses  are  some- 
times allowed  to  roam  about  in  the  hills  or  in  the  bush.  When  a 
colt  is  required  to  be  broken,  the  whole  herd  is  driven  into  a  stock- 
yard. A  young  horse  is  singled  out,  and  the  others  driven  off 
again.  When  the  youngster  finds  himself  alone  he  often  becomes 
very  wild.  I  have  seen  one  dash  at  a  thick  stockyard  fence,  and 
knock  it  to  pieces  as  though  it  were  matchwood. 

If  a  station  hand  or  any  settler  breaks  in  a  horse,  he  usually 
does  so  by  tying  the  head  to  the  tail  by  means  of  a  stout  halter. 
In  this  position  it  is  impossible  for  the  animal  to  bolt  or  even  kick 
much.  It  can  only  revolve  round  and  round  on  its  own  axis,  as  it 
were.  The  man  encourages  this  by  shouting  or  cracking  his  stock- 
whip. After  a  time  the  man  changes  the  halter  so  that  the  head 
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should  be  twisted  on  the  other  side.  Soon  the  animal  becomes 
quieter.  The  man  substitutes  a  bridle  for  the  halter,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  is  able  to  get  on  to  the  beast's  back.  The 
Maori  method  is  more  cruel.  The  horse  is  blindfolded  A  native 
gets  on  to  the  horse's  back,  and  is  secured  so  that  he  cannot  come 
off  except  intentionally.  The  bandage  is  removed  from  the  horse's 
eyes,  and  the  moment  he  can  see  he  dashes  off.  He  is  in  a  large 
paddock,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  so  all  he  can  do  is  to  go 
round  and  round,  and  of  this  he  soon  tires.  The  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  beast  is  tractable,  but  sometimes  the  native  is 
killed.  This  is  a  digression. 

We  soon  came  upon  the  cattle  feeding  by  the  roadside. 
Gibson's  dog  was  wonderfully  good  at  herding,  and  Gibson  was 
smart  enough  with  his  stock-whip,  but  no  sooner  was  a  cattle 
beast  brought  into  the  road  than  another  one  went  off;  it  was  some 
time  before  we  could  get  them  all  ready  to  drive  back.  There  was 
one  bullock  in  particular  who  was  very  nasty.  He  got  his  back 
well  in  the  scrub  and  repelled  the  dog's  attacks,  occasionally 
making  a  run  at  Gribson  or  me.  At  last  I  got  in  behind  him  and 
dislodged  him  with  a  kick.  The  moment  he  saw  the  game  was 
up  he  went  on  quietly  enough  with  the  rest.  Gribson  and  the  dog 
drove  the  cattle,  whilst  I  walked  in  front  to  prevent  them  going 
too  fast  or  breaking  away.  The  supper  that  night  was  better  than 
at  Johnson's — Gribson  went  in  for  dairy-farming,  usually  a  not 
very  paying  business  in  New  Zealand.  We  had  milk  in  our  tea, 
and  some  of  the  butter  we  had  made. 

Gibson  gave  me  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  the  stock-whip.  The 
big  heavy  whip  is  almost  extinct,  and  now  they  use  a  light  whip, 
which  is  really  all  that  is  wanted.  The  lash  of  these  is  only  eight 
feet  long,  if  I  remember  right.  The  handles  are  made  of  a  hard 
wood,  thick  at  the  butt,  tapering  almost  to  a  point  where  they  join 
the  thong,  which  in  its  turn  is  fine  at  the  two  ends  and  thick  in 
the  middle.  The  way  to  begin  to  learn  the  use  of  it  is  to  stand 
on  a  stump  or  something  high  enough  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  allow  the  thong  to  fall  straight.  This  enables  you  to 
give  the  thong  a  swing,  then  a  turn  round  your  head,  and 
finally  a  twist  of  the  wrist  which  makes  the  '  crack.'  As  a  '  new 
chum  '  I  was  much  chaffed  when  I  went  through  this  manoeuvre. 
What  was  worse  was  that  I  often  caught  myself  a  tremendous  cut 
across  the  face,  or  became  encircled  by  the  thong  like  a  humming- 
top,  It  takes  a  long  time  to  use  the  stock-whip  really  well. 
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I  found  Gibson  a  very  agreeable  companion.  He  had  a  large 
bookshelf  full  of  useful  books,  all  of  which  he  appeared  to  know  by 
heart.  He  could  talk  on  almost  any  subject,  had  a  fair  idea  of 
English  politics,  and  was  altogether  a  most  superior  individual. 
I  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  some  love  affair  which  had 
prompted  him  to  seek  the  seclusion  of  bush  life. 

It  was  with  no  small  regret  that  on  the  following  day  I 
returned  to  my  friend  Johnson,  who  had  come  back  sooner  than 
he  intended — or  I  wished. 

I  spent  altogether  three  weeks  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
waiting  for  remittances  from  England.  When  these  came,  John- 
son suggested  that,  in  order  to  see  the  country,  I  should  buy  a 
horse  and  ride  down  to  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  to  a 
sheep-run  I  intended  to  visit.  The  distance  was  altogether  less 
than  300  miles,  the  road  being  pretty  good  all  the  way.  There 
were  numerous  townships  to  put  up  at.  The  moment  Johnson 
told  one  of  his  friends  I  wanted  to  buy  a  horse,  everybody  seemed 
to  want  to  get  rid  of  his.  One  man  offered  me  his  for  51.,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Johnson  I  should  have  bought  it.  A  most 
comfortable  little  beast  in  its  paces.  I  regret  it  to  this  day.  As 
it  was,  I  ended  by  taking  a  horse  off  the  hands  of  one  of  Johnson's 
particular  friends.  It  was  not  a  good  one,  but  I  will  not  repay  my 
host's  hospitality  with  ingratitude.  At  all  events,  I  gave  only  101. 
for  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle,  and  sold  him  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
for  half  the  price. 

A  day  or  two  later,  having  completed  the  few  necessary  pre- 
parations for  my  long  ride,  Johnson  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the 
nearest  township,  beguiling  the  way  with  good  advice.  One  of 
his  principal  injunctions  was  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think,  on  the  whole,  he  was  right. 

Now  this  account  may  have  been  monotonous,  but  it  is  as 
well,  in  these  days  of  impecuniosity,  with  the  question  constantly 
dinned  into  our  ears,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys  ? '  for 
4  our  boys '  to  know  what  they  may  expect  should  they  decide  upon 
going  to  New  Zealand. 

It  is  true  that  half  the  young  Englishmen  who  emigrate  are 
received  in  some  capacity  on  the  larger  sheep-runs,  but  how  many 
rebel  at  being  ordered  about  by  men  who,  in  point  of  education, 
are  palpably  their  inferiors  !  how  many  think  they  would  rather  be 
captain  of  a  small  ship  than  boatswain  of  a  large  vessel !  and  with 
this  idea  in  their  heads,  and  a  little  capital  in  their  pockets,  they 
become  '  Cockatoos.' 
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(CHOPIN.) 

MEASURED  are  the  paces 

Set  for  her  to  walk, 
Passed,  the  rows  of  face?, 

Spoken,  all  the  talk. 

Ended.     Now  thanksgiving 

For  her  journey  done, 
For  her  span  of  living, 

Spent  beneath  the  sun. 

She  was  so  sweet  and  tender, 

So  fair  on  earth, 
No  praises  we  could  lend  her, 

Can  show  her  worth, 

How,  from  her  birth 
To  her  last  sun's  setting 
And  life's  forgetting, 

She  brought  flowers  to  deserts  and  plenty  to  dearth. 
And  her  soft  eyes'  glances, 

Ah  me !  ah  me  ! 
Were  the  light  that  enhances 

The  blue-rippled  sea. 

Tears!  Tears! 

Give  me  tears,  all  ye  sounds,  for  the  death  of  a  singer, 
For  her  half-filled  measure  of  years, 

For  the  pleasant  paths  where  she  might  not  linger. 
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Mighty  art  thou, 

0  Death  ! 

We  gaze  upon  thee 
In  thy  majesty, 

And  marvel,  with  bated  breath, 
At  the  long  straight  line  of  thy  plough, 
Which  turneth  the  earth  in  her  season, 
With  a  hopeless,  divine  unreason, 
Furrowing  straight  through  stubble  and  flower, 
And  the  tender  blade  that  a  timeless  shower 
Grave  to  life  in  the  hour  of  its  death. 

Measured  are  the  paces 

Set  for  her  to  walk, 
Passed,  the  rows  of  faces, 

Spoken,  all  the  talk. 

Ended.     Now  thanksgiving 

For  her  journey  done, 
For  her  span  of  living, 

Spent  beneath  the  sun. 
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c  HELLO  !  here  comes  the  General.' 

The  speaker,  Black  Jake,  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  miners 
who  were  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  chief  store  in  Urora. 

Along  the  front  of  the  store  ran  the  following  inscription  in 
very  big  letters — LYNN  C.  DOYLE,  DEALER  IN  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANDISE. No  one  knew  what  the  owner's  real  name  was;  it 
was  hard  to  get  at  a  man's  real  name  in  those  days  in  California  ; 
so  the  one  on  the  inscription  was  accepted  as  genuine,  and  the 
proprietor  familiarly  known  as  *  Linseed.' 

On  each  side  of  this  store  was  a  smaller  one  ;  and  exactly 
opposite,  across  the  street  (as  the  inhabitants  rather  boastingly 
termed  it)  stood  the  saloon,  glorying  in  an  immense  sign  and,  in 
enormous  letters,  R.  E.  JOYCE,  SALOON. 

This  little  group,  the  stores  and  the  saloon,  formed  the  business 
part  of  Urora,  the  rest  of  the  camp  being  made  up  of  log  huts 
thrown  together  in  very  temporary  fashion  and  without  any  regard 
to  streets  or  general  convenience.  A  stranger  would  have  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  discover  any  particular  cabin  without  per- 
sonally conducted  assistance — a  guide  who  would  not  desert  him 
till  he  reached  the  very  door.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly 
every  night  some  unfortunate,  having  imbibed  too  freely  of  Urora 
4  tangle-foot,'  would  exhaust  himself  in  the  hopeless  endeavour  to 
'  spot '  his  own  abode,  and  finally,  utterly  lost  and  bewildered, 
take  the  ground  for  a  floor,  and  heaven  for  a  covering. 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  was  the  'lead'  struck  by  the 
General,  which  was  currently  believed  to  bring  that  gentleman  in 
something  like  $500  a  day.  This  in  itself  was  enough  to  make  a 
flourishing  little  place,  for  the  General  spent,  gambled,  or  gave 
away  every  dollar.  He  lived  up  to  his  income  every  day.  He 
would  draw  straws  with  any  one  for  $100,  or  more ;  shake  dice, 
play  poker  or  high-card,  or  race  beetles  along  the  table  to  a  lump 
of  sugar,  or,  in  fact,  bet  in  arty  way  to  suit  any  comer.  He  was 
an  old  '  49-er '  himself,  well  known  at  nearly  all  the  mining  camps 
in  California,  and  liked  by  everyone,  no  matter  whether  he  was  in 
luck  or  out  of  it ;  a  fine,  powerfully-built  man  of  about  forty-five  ; 
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his  bronzed  face,  scarred  with  many  a  deep  line  left  by  tough 
experience,  setting  off  to  great  advantage  his  heavy,  pure  white 
moustache  and  thick  iron-grey  hair.  His  size  and  appearance, 
and  his  firm  but  always  genial  nature,  had  gained  him  the  title 
of  General,  and  now,  as  the  leading  man  in  Urora,  everyone  not 
only  knew  him  and  liked  him,  but  looked  up  to  him  as  the 
director-in-chief  of  the  whole  camp. 

He  came  up  to  the  group  of  miners  by  the  store,  and  imme- 
diately struck  into  the  conversation. 

'  Say,  boys,  hev  you  seen  the  new  Tenderfoot  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Jake  with  languid  interest,  and  speaking  for  the 
others.     '  How  long  has  he  been  in,  and  wot's  he  like  ?  ' 

4  Well,  he's  just  a  kind  of  a  fine-haired  cuss — a  gambler,  or  a 
devil-dodger,  I  reckon.  But  he  ain't  got  a  gambler's  eye  though, 
by  wot  I  saw  of  him.  Look  here,  Jake  ' — Jake  was  as  desperate 
a  gambler  as  the  General  himself,  and  the  two  seized  every  con- 
ceivable opportunity  of  indulging  their  propensity — '  I'm  open  ter 
bet  he's  a  preacher.' 

4 1  hain't  seen  him,'  said  Jake, '  and  I  don't  see  wot  a  preacher's 
goin'  to  do  here,  nor  how  he's  a-goin'  to  make  a  livin' — and  there 
ain't  no  chickens  here  neither ' — adding  this  last  as  a  sort  of  after- 
thought, and  a  little  reflectively. 

4  Never  mind  about  the  chickens ;  no  doubt  if  he  can't  get  on 
here  he'll  move  on  agen — the  question  is,  is  he  a  preacher  ?  Wot'll 
you  bet  he  ain't  ? ' 

4  Fifty,'  said  Jake  promptly. 

*  Make  it  a  hundred.' 

*  It's  a  go.' 

*  Come  on  across  to  Old  Hank's,  then,  and  put  up  yer  dust ; 
come  on,  boys,  it's  my  treat.    Hello  !  here's  the  Tenderfoot  himself. 
Come  on,  pardner,  we  want  ter  hev  a  talk  with  yer;  come  across 
with  us  and  hev  a  drink,'  and  he  hooked  himself  on  to  the  new- 
comer, and  carried  him  across  to  the  saloon  with  the  others. 

The  saloon,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  kept  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Joyce,  but  Joyce  (if  that  was  really  his  name)  was  more  commonly 
known  as  Old  Hank,  and  Old  Hank's  whiskey  was  allowed  by  all 
those  people  who  had  ever  tried  it  to  beat  the  record,  and  to  be 
the  worst  in  California.  This  was  something  to  be  proud  of,  for 
never  was  there  such  rank  poison  sold  across  any  chemist's  counter 
as  the  ordinary  miner's  whiskey.  Many  an  old  stager,  who  had 
sampled  that  drink  at  half  the  camps  on  the  Slope,  and  who  was 
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supposed  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  its  effects,  had  to  confess 
that  Old  Hank's  was  beyond  him,  and  commencing  afresh  like  any 
novice,  would  work  at  it  slowly  and  cautiously  for  some  little 
time  before  venturing  on  anything  like  an  ordinary  dose.  It  was 
variously  called  for  as  tangle-foot,  snake-poison,  forty-rod  (it  had 
the  reputation  of  killing  at  that  distance),  chain-lightning,  or 
other  fancy  name,  but  it  was  never  called  for  as  whiskey. 

Old  Hank  drank  it  himself,  and  consequently  suffered  from 
(what  he  called)  rheumatism.  His  general  appearance  was  some- 
what striking  to  a  stranger ;  he  walked  with  a  limp,  and  one  eye 
would  always  be  very  much  swollen,  while  his  upper  lip  generally 
projected  fully  half  an  inch  beyond  its  natural  position.  But  the 
queer  thing  about  him  was  that  sometimes  one  eye  would  be 
swollen,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  one  day  the  right  leg  would 
be  disabled,  whilst  the  next  day  it  would  be  the  left  leg  that 
suffered,  and  an  arm  or  so  into  the  bargain,  quite  indiscriminately, 
so  that  the  whole  expression  of  the  man's  face  and  bearing  would 
alter  from  day  to  day — such  great  effect  did  his  own  '  whiskey ' 
have  upon  him.  This  eccentricity  sold  for  him  many  an  extra 
drink,  for  it  was  a  regular  thing  with  the  miners  to  go  down  to 
the  saloon  of  a  morning  and  take  a  glass,  just  to  see  what  new 
change  and  development  might  have  come  upon  Old  Hank 
during  the  night. 

The  General  and  his  companions  entered  the  well-known  doors 
and  walked  up  to  the  bar.  Here  the  two  principals,  Jake  and  the 
Genera],  each  deposited  his  #100  with  Mr.  Joyce  (who  on  this 
occasion  was  found  to  be  crippled  in  his  right  eye  and  leg,  and  his 
left  arm),  and  then  all  hands  were  called  upon  to  drink. 

The  interior  of  the  saloon  was  spacious  enough,  and  apparently 
built  with  a  view  to  containing  the  entire  population  of  Urora ;  this 
was  in  fact,  no  doubt,  the  main  point  (as  regards  the  architecture  of 
the  building)  in  Mr.  K.  E.  Joyce's  eye  when  he  fell  to  constructing 
it.  The  room  contained  two  tables,  one  billiard,  and  one  pool  (now 
somewhat  dilapidated),  and  on  each  wall  hung  a  placard,  '  DON'T 
SET  ON  THE  TABLES.'  At  the  far  end  was  a  rough  but  very  practical 
bar  reaching  the  entire  breadth  of  the  saloon,  and  having  no 
visible  outlet  to  the  front.  The  wall  behind  it  was  decorated  with 
rough  chalk  drawings  of  incidents  in  mining  and  cow-boy  life, 
and  among  them  hung  the  notice  (in  large  letters), '  IN  PROVIDENCE 
WE  TRUST  ;  all  others  cash.' 

In  response  to  the  General's  invitation  everyone  in  the  saloon 
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(some  twelve  or   thirteen  rough,   unkempt-looking   individuals) 
walked  slowly  up  to  the  bar  and  leant  against  it. 
1  Wot's  yur's  ?  ' 

<  Tangle-foot,' 
« And  yur's  ?  ' 
6  Forty-rod.' 

<  Yur's  ?  ' 

<  Chain-lightninV 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  list.  No  two  men  apparently 
called  for  the  same  drink ;  and  yet  they  all  meant  the  same,  and, 
in  fact,  could  have  obtained  no  other ;  for  old  Hank  produced  but 
one  big  bottle,  and  from  that  they  all  filled  their  glasses.  The 
new  '  Tenderfoot '  alone  did  not  come  up. 

*  Ain't  you  goin'  ter  drink  with  us,  pardner  ?  ' 
4  Thanks,  but  I  hardly  ever  take  anything.' 

All  eyes  were  at  once  turned  towards  him ;  to  refuse  to  have 
a  drink  when  called  upon  was  generally  considered  worse  than 
cattle-stealing.  He  was  a  small,  thin,  dark  man,  probably  not 
more  than  thirty,  and  wearing  a  long  and  very  loose-fitting,  dark- 
coloured  overcoat,  and  a  dark  slouched  hat — evidently  a  man  who 
had  not  been  long  West.  His  forehead  was  high  and  smooth,  his 
hair  straight  and  black,  his  eyes  soft  and  irresolute.  He  stood 
with  rather  a  frightened  and  timid  air  among  all  these  rough, 
strong,  weather-beaten  miners;  and,  as  he  caught  a  somewhat 
unkindly  and  scornful  expression  on  not  a  few  of  their  faces  (en- 
gendered of  his  refusal  to  drink  with  them),  he  looked,  and  per- 
haps for  the  moment  felt,  as  a  lamb  among  wolves. 

'  If  yer  don't  care  to  drink  with  such  a  crowd,'  said  the 
General,  ' d'yer  mind  just  steppin' up  to  the  bar,  anyway?  It 
looks  more  decent,  and  we  want  ter  ask  yer  a  question  or  two.' 

The  stranger  obeyed,  and  looked  irresolutely  about  him. 

( Ain't  bin  long  West  ?  '  queried  the  General. 

4  About  a  month,  sir.' 

<  War's  yer  home  ?  ' 

<  Boston.' 

'  Say,  when  yer  wos  back  in  the  States  yonder,  did  you  ever 
do  any  preachin'  ?  ' 

*  Do  any  preaching  ?  '  said  the  stranger,  as  if  startled. 

*  Yes,  preachin' ! ' 

The  young  man  paused  before  answering,  and  once  more  cast 
a  somewhat  furtive  and  irresolute  look  about  him.  He  seemed  to 
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notice  that  the  men  around  him  were  awaiting  his  answer  with 
some  eagerness,  and  that  many  of  them — his  interrogator,  at  any 
rate — expected  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Well,  yes ;  I  did  sometimes,'  he  allowed. 

Old  Hank  handed  over  the  stakes  to  the  General.  He  pocketed 
them  and  turned  to  the  young  stranger  in  high  good-humour. 

'  It's  a  long  time  since  I  heard  any  preachin'  done,  and  you're 
the  first  one  I've  seen  since  I  come  out  in  ^49 — least,  you're  the 
first  I've  met  with  as  'ud  own  up  to  it.  Shake.  I  like  a  preacher, 
providin'  he's  good  along  with  it ;  and  then  preachin'  helps  on  the 
population,  too.  It's  a  wonderful  thing,  boys,  how  religion  helps 
on  the  population  of  a  country.'  The  General  was  speaking 
senteritiously,  and  swirled  his  whiskey  round  in  his  glass  by  a 
meditative  turn  of  the  wrist.  <  I've  seen  it.  I  mind  when  I  fust 
settled  in  Mosouri.  In  our  settlement  thar  was  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  women,  and  durned  ef  I  believe  thar  was  mor'n  about 
three  or  four  children  between  'em.  Wai',  after  we'd  bin  there 
about  two  year,  a  preacher  came  along  in  the  winter  on  circuit, 
and  everybody  got  religion.  That  fall  chickens  was  precious 
scarce,  and  eggs  was  high,  but  thar  was  more  children  in  that 
settlement  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.  How's  that, 
pardner?' 

1 1  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,'  said  the  stranger,  for  the  General 
had  suddenly  addressed  himself  to  him. 

4  Don't  sir  me  !  don't  you  know  my  name  ?  ' 

6 1  am  afraid  I — I  don'tf  said  the  young  man  rather  timidly. 

4  It's  no  wonder,'  said  the  General  good-humouredly ;  '  fer  it's 
a  hard  one — it's  a  hard  one  to  pronounce,  and  a  hard  one  to 
remember.  I'll  bet  you  never  heard  a  harder  one.' 

4  Mine  is  a  hard  one  though,  too,'  said  the  young  stranger, 
trying  to  keep  the  General  company  in  the  conversation,  '  harder 
than  yours  I  should  think.' 

'  How  much  have  you  got  to  bet  on  that,  young  man,'  said 
the  General  promptly — '  a  hundred  dollars  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  it's  against  my  principles  to  bet,'  said  the  other,  drawing 
back. 

'  Never  mind,  go  agen'  yer  principles  for  once ;  hev'  yer  got 
the  money  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

f  Then  put  it  down.  We'll  each  write  our  names  and  hand 
'em  in  with  the  stakes  to  Old  Hank.'  It  seemed  to  be  part  of  Old 
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Hank's  functions  in  Urora,  to  hold  the  General's  stakes  as  occasion 
required. 

The  'tender-foot'  counted  out  his  money.  Mr.  Joyce  sup- 
plied him  with  a  label  to  write  his  name  on  (on  one  side  of  it  was 
the  inscription  '  Fine  Old  Eye  Whiskey,'  which  was  the  well- 
sounding  title  which  Old  Hank  was  wont  to  affix  to  his  bottles  of 
6  chain-lightning ').  He  looked  timidly  round  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  wall  and  wrote  against  it  with  his  back  to  the  company. 

He  was  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but  he  had  risen  quite 
50  per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of  Urora. 

Both  men,  having  written  on  their  labels  and  then  handed  them 
in,  neatly  rolled  up,  together  with  their  stakes  to  old  Hank,  that 
worthy  (a  twinkle  in  his  left  eye — the  *  to-day  '  one)  slowly  un- 
rolled and  read  out  the  first  name — *  General  Flint.'  A  snigger 
went  round  ;  the  General  had  '  caught  on.' 

6  Is  your'n  harder  than  that  ?  '  said  Black  Jake  triumphantly 
to  the  stranger. 

*  It  is  harder/  said  the  other  simply  enough,  and  in  corrobora- 
tion  of  his  words  Mr.  Joyce  at  the  same  moment,  having  unrolled 
the  second  label,  read  out  '  John  Harder,'  and  at  once  passed  over 
the  stakes  to  the  said  John,  who  pocketed  them  with  unaffected 
pleasure. 

*  Jack,'  said  the  General,  looking  at  him  with  rising  satisfac- 
tion, '  you're  a  better  one  than  I  thought  you  was.    You're  a  good 
one,  and  yuv  got  it  on  ter  me.     Boys,  I  tell  yer,  don't  you  never 
think  that  you  can  down  a  preacher — they're  slick  ones,  they  are. 
Give  me  some  of  the  old  "  stand-by,"  Hank.     Here's  how,  Jack, 
and  welcome  to  Urora.' 

Jack's  quiet  and  inoffensive  manner  soon  made  him  popular. 
It  was  almost  as  though  a  woman  had  come  into  the  place.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  the  General's  especial  protege,  and  for  some 
little  time  conversation  in  Urora  turned  on  preachers  and  their 
ways  and  doings — such  conversation,  it  must  be  confessed,  being 
generally  not  very  complimentary  to  John  Harder's  class. 

'  They're  slick  ones,  they  are,'  said  a  big,  red-bearded  miner 
that  same  afternoon,  leaning  over  the  bar  as  usual,  in  company 
with  several  friends ;  '  I've  travelled  consider'ble  on  this  side  o' 
the  mountains  and  on  t'other,  and  I've  been  clear  down  south  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  I've  never  met  a  man  yet  as  allowed  he'd 
ever  got  it  on  ter  a  preacher.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  used  to  think 
they  wos  all  meek  and  kind  of  sawny,  but  sence  then  I've  noticed 
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'em  closer,  and  thar  ain't  no  slicker  class  on  earth.  I'll  tell  yer 
what  fust  called  my  attention  to  it' — he  had  got  the  same 
meditative  swirl  of  the  whiskey  in  his  glass  which  was  so  favourite 
a  concomitant  of  the  General's  conversation.  '  I  was  in  Mosouri 
in  those  days.  Wai,  thar  was  a  poor  blind  and  deaf  cripple  who 
used  ter  come  every  mornin'  and  play  an  old  hurdy-gurdy  on  the 
steps  o'  the  First  National  Bank.  He  would  strap  his  instrument 
on  ter  the  railin'  and  set  on  the  bottom  step  and  play ;  he  seemed 
ter  ha'  learnt  (p'raps  before  he  got  deaf)  how  many  turns  o'  the 
crank  it  tuk  to  a  tune.  Wai,  he'd  wind  out  a  tune,  and  then  rest 
awhile,  and  maybe  drop  off  ter  sleep  for  a  bit,  wake  up  agen,  grab 
the-  handle,  and  grind  out  another  tune,  and  so  on.  I've  stood 
and  watched  him,  and  durned  ef  he  ever  made  one  turn  too  many. 
Wai,  I  was  standin'  one  day  countin'  the  revolutions  while  he 
wound  out  his  tune.  Then  he  leaned  back  and  dropped  off  ter 
sleep ;  it  was  then  that  I  seen  a  preacher  spring  on  him  a  little 
bit  the  slickest  trick  I  ever  seen,  and  away  the  meanest.  A  man 
came  up  the  street  carryin'  a  churn.  Thinks  I,  "  Wot's  that 
preacher"  (for  he  had  a  black  coat  on  in  the  summer  time)  "goin' 
ter  do  with  that  there  churn  ?  "  But  I  soon  found  out.  He  walked 
up  ter  the  railin',  unstrapped  the  hurdy-gurdy,  strapped  the  churn 
in  its  place  (handle  next  the  cripple),  then  givin'  a  little  pull  at 
one  o'  the  man's  feet  ter  wake  him  up,  went  back  home  agen. 
The  cripple  woke  up,  grabbed  the  handle,  and  wound  out  the  "  Old 
Hundredth  "  and  "  Hail  Columbia,"  as  he  thought,  and  another 
one  or  two  besides,  and  the  butter  must  ha'  come  nicely  by  that 
time.  I  waited.  I  thought  the  preacher  was  only  kind  o'  hirin' 
the  fellow,  like,  and  'ud  give  'im  mebbe  half  a  dollar  or  so  if  the 
butter  wos  satisfactory.  I  must  ha'  waited  some  twenty  minutes. 
Back  come  Mr.  preacher  and  put  a  coin  into  the  fellow's  hand, 
and  while  he  wos  feelin'  round  the  edge  to  see  if  it  was  somethin' 
or  nothin',  replaced  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  went  off  with  his  butter. 
I  saw  a  kind  o'  disappointed  look  on  the  poor  cripple's  face,  so  I 
walked  up  ter  see  wot  the  preacher  had  giv'  him ;  boys,  'twas 
nothing  but  a  brass  pool- check.' 

He  paused  to  empty  his  glass,  and  Black  Jake  struck  in. 

6  Preachers  ain't  only  slick,  they're  the  luckiest  mortals  livin' ! 
Why,  back  East  the  railroads  carries  'em  free.  Did  you  ever  know 
one  as  didn't  marry  enough  money  to  make  him  inderpendently 
rich  ?  They  hev  their  pick  of  all  the  gals  in  their  settlement, 
and  they  ain't  no  fools.  Talk  o'  luck ! — I  knew  one  of  'em  in 
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Saint  Joe ;  he  was  walkin'  along  one  dark  night,  and  fell  down 
through  an  open  sewer-gratin' -' 

'  Not  much  luck  about  that.' 

6  Wait  a  minute.     Well,  when  we  pulled  him  out — 

*  He  was  pizened  ?  ' 

*  No,  he  warn't.     Well,  when  we ' 

'  Suffocated  ?  ' 

'No,  he  warn't,  I'm  telling  yer.  Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  when 
we  pulled  him  out,  durn  my  hide  if  he  hadn't  found  a  gold  watch 
and  chain ! ' 

'  Good  enough  ! '  said  the  General.' 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  preachers  ivere  the  luckiest  set 
of  men  living.  But  these  small  conversations  about  the  class  in 
general  did  not  interfere  with  the  Rev.  John  Harder's  personal 
popularity.  It  was  arranged  (chiefly  by  the  General)  that  on  the 
following  Sunday  there  should  be  a  'revival  meeting.'  As  the 
General  himself  expressed  it,  '  It'll  be  a  little  bit  rocky  on  some 
of  us,  but  Urora's  gettin'  to  be  quite  a  place,  and  ef  thar's  ter  be 
any  preachin'  done,  Jack's  the  man  ter  snatch  it  bald-headed.' 
So  it  was  settled. 

There  were  two  difficulties.  One — when  was  Sunday  ?  This 
was  ascertained  by  reckoning  from  the  last  mail-day.  The  other 
— where  was  the  meeting  to  be  held  ?  Everyone  was  sure  to 
come,  and  the  saloon  was  the  only  place  big  enough  to  hold  them 
all ;  the  tables  could  be  turned  out,  and  the  place  cleared  and 
cleaned — so  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  there.  A  notice 
to  that  effect  was  stuck  on  the  door,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

'There  will  be  a  prayer-meeting  held  HERE  next  Sunday. 
Sunday  is  the  day  after  termorrer.  And  a  colleckshun  to  build  a 
sootible  meeting-room.  Everybody  come  a-runnin  ! ' 

Sunday  came  round  in  due  course.  The  tables  had  been 
turned  out,  and  in  their  place  were  arranged  all  the  available 
chairs  and  benches  of  Urora ;  the  bar  was  covered  with  the  table- 
covers,  and  every  trace  of  the  saloon  eradicated.  Old  Hank 
covered  over  a  part  of  the  large  notice  at  the  back  of  the  bar,  and 
left  visible  only  the  first  half  of  it — 

IN   PROVIDENCE   WE   TRUST. 

Everyone  attended,  and  the  variety  of  costume  displayed 
could  only  be  equalled  at  a  nigger  camp-meeting — the  professional 
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gamblers,  however,  being  easily  distinguishable  from  all  others  by 
reason  of  their  boots  being  polished ;  they  were,  in  Urora  as  in 
most  other  mining  camps,  the  only  persons  possessed  of  shoe- 
blacking.  The  General  acted  as  deacon. 

The  Eev.  John  Harder — a  curious  thing  in  a  preacher — had 
neither  Bible  nor  Prayer  Book.  But  he  had  drawn  up  a  suffi- 
ciently substantial  form  of  prayer,  and  his  simple  and  somewhat 
timid  delivery,  among  all  those  rough  men,  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression than  a  bolder  style  might  have  done.  Never  were  prayers 
offered  to  better  ends,  or  responded  to  with  greater  sincerity  by  a 
congregation.  As  he  read  on,  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to 
drop,  and  more  than  one  tough  and  hoary-headed  sinner  was  visibly 
touched.  There  was  no  sermon,  properly  so  called,  but  a  short 
and  simple  address.  Then  came  the  collection — the  General 
handed  round  a  ten-pound  salt-sack.  He  made  a  good  and  solemn 
deacon  (even  to  placing  the  left  hand  in  the  small  of  his  back) 
as  he  went  round — not  many  men  could  take  up  a  collection  in  a 
salt- sack  with  becoming  solemnity — until  he  came  to  Black  Jake, 
who  was  empty-handed.  He  stood  holding  the  sack  before  him 
for  a  minute,  but  Jake  still  showed  no  sign  of  going  to  his  pocket. 
He  danced  the  sack  up  and  down  before  his  eyes,  but  without 
effect.  At  length  he  broke  out  from  his  diaconal  constraint,  and 
whispered  eagerly. 

*  I'll  shake  yer  ter  see  who  puts  in  fifty.' 

Jake  nodding  assent,  the  General  produced  a  dice-box,  and 
shook  first — (on  the  bench) — three  aces. 

Jake — three  fives  (a  horse  on  Jake). 

Second  shake.     General — four  deuces. 

Jake — five  treys  (a  horse  apiece). 

I          Third  and  final.  General — an  ace  full,  on  fives. 
Jake — six  full,  on  aces  (on  Jake). 
*  Put  the  fifty  in  for  me,  General ;  that  hundred  yer  won  was 
my  last.     I'll  pay  yer  back  in  a  day  or  two.' 

'I'll  raise  it  fifty,'  and  the  salt-sack  received  $100. 
For  an  hour  or  so  after  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  there  was 
a  sort  of  sanctified  expression  about  Urora.  There  was  not  that 
blue  vapour  round  the  saloon  which  was  wont  to  curl  out  of  its 
door  and  its  windows  at  ordinary  times.  Even  <  Texas '  had  not 
not  yet  called  for  a  drink.  But  presently  old  Hank  gravely  re- 
arranged his  place.  The  pool  and  billiard-tables  were  set  back  in 
their  old  positions  ;  soon  the  click  of  the  balls  was  wafted  through 
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the  open  door,  and  the  old  familiar  sound  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
greeted  the  ears  of  the  loafers  outside. 

Click,  click,  click.  '  Let  'er  role,  let  'er  role,  let  'er  r-o-l-e  ' — 
whirr-r-r-.  *  The  little  horse,  and  let  'er  role — sixteen  and  a  red  ' 
— whirr-r-r-r-r-r-r.  *  Lone  star,  and  let  'er  role,  let  'er  role,  let 
'er  r-o-l-e  .  .  .  .  '  Urora  had  returned  to  its  normal  condition, 
only  perhaps  a  little  more  so  than  usual,  as  the  day  had  been  made 
a  general  holiday. 

It  was  night,  and  the  lamps  were  lighted  when  the  Rev.  John 
Harder  put  in  his  head  at  the  door  of  the  saloon.  When  the 
meeting  had  broken  up  that  morning,  the  General  had  taken  him 
outside,  and  there  solemnly  handed  over  to  his  safe  custody  the 
proceeds  of  the  collection — quite  a  considerable  sum — with  the 
understanding  that  the  site  and  general  plan  of  the  proposed 
meeting-house  should  be  presently  discussed  by  a  committee  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  camp.  In  the  meantime  he  was  to  take 
care  of  the  money  ;  he  had  taken  it  down  to  the  cabin  which  the 
camp  had  already  provided  for  *  the  preacher,'  and  had  not  been 
seen  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Now,  he  came  and  looked 
into  the  saloon  as  if  in  search  of  some  one — probably  the  General, 
his  patron  and  protector. 

Inside  the  saloon  some  were  gambling,  some  drinking,  others 
playing  billiards,  and  there  were  about  fourteen  in  a  game  of 
pool ;  and  when  he  came  in  he  was  at  once  invited  to  drink.  The 
invitation  was  a  pressing  one,  for  all  men  just  then  were  friendly- 
disposed  to  the  young  preacher,  and  were  anxious  to  make  him 
feel  comfortable  and  at  home  in  their  rough  society ;  and  it  was 
therefore  to  the  huge  delight  of  his  would-be  entertainer  that  he 
assented  and  came  up  to  the  bar.  He  was  nervous — perhaps  more 
nervous  than  usual — but  the  old  timid  and  crushed  air  was  fast 
giving  way  to  a  new  development ;  he  bore  himself  more  confi- 
dently and  with  a  certain  suspicion  of  swagger,  born,  no  doubt,  of 
that  bag  of  money — the  fruits  of  the  morning's  collection — that 
was  now  in  his  possession.  He  called  for  a  '  cock-tail.'  Perhaps 
old  Hank  didn't  rightly  understand  him  ;  perhaps  he  interpreted 
it  as  just  a  new  fancy  name  for  that  same  old  spurious  whiskey  ; 
at  any  rate,. he  only  put  out  a  glass  and  the  c  tangle-foot'  bottle. 
Harder  hesitated  ;  but  the  choice  lay  between  drinking  and  affront- 
ing the  new  friends  whom  he  seemed  more  desirous  than  usual  of 
conciliating.  He  took  the  drink. 

The  miners  around  him  were   delighted,  and   slapped   him 
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jovially  on  the  back  as  he  spluttered  over  the  first  draught.  And 
when  that  first  glass  was  finished,  extra  pressure  was  put  upon 
him  to  take  another.  He  was  not  at  all  himself,  but  seemed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  suppressed  emotion  ;  and  now  and 
again  he  furtively  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  and  half-pulled  out 
a  letter,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  had  it  safe.  And  in  his  obvious 
anxiety  to  please  his  entertainers  he  took  the  second  glass.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  poor  preacher,  the  General  was  engaged  in  a 
game  of  poker,  right  away  from  the  bar,  and,  with  the  gambling 
spirit  in  full  swing,  did  not  notice  what  was  happening.  Every- 
one was  anxious  to  '  set  'em  up '  to  the  preacher,  and  presently 
he,  too,  began  to  '  set  'em  up '  in  his  turn. 

The  General's  attention  was  not  called  to  these  proceedings 
until  a  very  noticeable  commotion  arose  by  the  bar. 

'  I'm  the  Boston  Slogger — and  I'll  knock  the  saw-dust  out  of 
any  two  men  in  this  hole  of  a  place.' 

It  was  the  preacher's  voice,  wild  and  unsteady.  The  General 
stopped  his  game  with  a  muttered  oath,  and  came  over.  He  saw 
at  once  how  the  case  lay. 

6  Let  the  preacher  alone,'  he  said,  almost  fiercely.  '  Say,  Jack, 
you'd  better  quit  drinkin'  for  to-night,  my  boy.'  But  the  per- 
suasion was  in  vain.  Harder  was  too  far  gone,  and  only  offered  to 
fight  the  General  himself. 

*  Come  outside,'  said  the  miner,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm 
led  him  firmly,  albeit  very  gently  out  of  the  saloon.  Two  or  three 
loafers  followed,  but,  once  outside,  the  Rev.  John  had  quite  for- 
gotten his  intention  of  fighting.  He  burst  out  into  hilarity  at 
some  unknown  joke  which  he  wished  to  communicate  to  those 
around  him,  concerning  his  name  :  that  it  was  not  '  Harder,'  but 
*  Schnectal  ....  airy '  or  some  such  word,  and  finally,  after  some 
incoherent  attempt  at  explaining  that  he  *  wasn't  a  preacher  at 
all,'  which  was  another  joke  in  his  possession,  as  it  seemed,  he 
staggered  against  his  burly  patron  for  support.  The  poor  fellow 
was  in  a  most  discreditable  plight,  and  the  General  felt  it. 

'  Who  is  it,'  he  said,  looking  around,  with  more  grief  and  wrath 
than  anyone  there  had  ever  seen  him  display — *  as  has  done  this  ?  ' 

No  one  answered  for  a  moment ;  the  men  seemed  a  little  bit 
abashed,  and  sorry  that  their  well-meant  hospitality  had  come  to 
this.  They  felt  that  they  had  put  their  new  *  preacher '  in  an 
unfortunate  position  as  regarded  his  reputation  in  the  camp. 
Then  a  murmur  went  round : 
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*  Did  it  hisself,  I  reckon.' 

The  General  tried  to  persuade  the  poor  fellow  to  '  go  home,' 
but  he  obstinately  refused — his  one  idea  was  to  drink  or  fight. 
A  happy  thought  came  to  the  General — outside  the  saloon  was  a 
hitehing-post  (where  in  the  West  is  there  a  saloon  without  one  ?). 
This  post  was  about  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  would  just  about 
fit  inside  the  preacher's  long  loose  coat.  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
thought  the  General  unbuttoned  Harder's  coat,  and  holding  him 
tightly  up  against  the  post  got  one  of  the  others  to  button  it  in. 
'  Leave  him  here  for  a  time,  and  mebbe  he'll  get  sobered  up,' 
said  the  General,  anxious  to  get  back  to  his  game  ;  and  the  men 
went  back  into  the  saloon.  The  last  that  they  saw  of  the  weak, 
frail  man  buttoned  up  to  the  post,  was  his  putting  himself  into  a 
fighting  attitude  under  the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  '  go 
for '  a  circular  saw  (totally  imaginary)  which,  he  declared,  was  the 
only  thing  worth  standing  up  to  in  the  whole  States. 

The  General  returned  to  his  game,  and  Jack  was  for  the  time 
forgotten.  Presently  sounds  came  to  them  of  a  soft  voice  trying 
to  sing  '  Ho !  sweet  Ho ! '  and  a  little  later  a  few  incoherent  calls 
for  *  Fanny/  and  then  a  dead  silence. 

'  Guess  he  don't  feel  much  like  fightin'  a  cirkilar  saw  now,' 
said  the  General,  as  Jake  (who  was  winning)  paid  him  back  the 
fifty  dollars  borrowed  that  morning. 

It  was  not  until  old  Hank  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I'm  goin'  to  shet 
'er  down,'  that  anyone  thought  of  going  home.  When  the  first 
men  came  out  they  were  staggered  by  the  sight  in  front  of  them. 
The  preacher  was  standing  bolt  upright,  his  hat  off,  and  head 
thrown  back.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  his  white,  upturned 
face  with  its  fringe  of  lank  black  hair,  and  gave  it  a  most 
ghastly  expression.  General  Flint  walked  up  to  him  and  gave 
him  a  little  shake.  '  How  der  yer  seem  to  "  stack  up  "  now, 
Jack — der  yer  feel  any  better  ? '  There  was  no  reply.  '  Boys, 
he  looks  mighty  bad  ;  we'd  better  carry  him  in.' 

He  was  carried  in  and  laid  on  the  pool  table,  but  showed  no 
sign  of  life. 

Working  for  the  General  was  a  young  fellow  who  had  been  a 
medical  student  in  Philadelphia.  As  he  was  not  in  the  saloon, 
*  Texas '  was  despatched  at  once  to  fetch  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  came. 

4  We've  got  a  case  fer  yer  at  last,  Doc.' 

All  gathered  round  the  table  to  hear  Doc's  opinion — all  but 
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four;  and  they  were  sitting  in  the  corner  playing  a  game  of 
Euchre  for  high  stakes,  and  could  not  leave  their  game. 

'  Doc '  felt  the  pulse,  opened  one  of  the  eyes,  then,  un- 
buttoning the  neck,  placed  his  hand  over  the  patient's  heart. 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  '  Doc '  took  off  his  hat. 

6  Boys,  he's  a  dead  preacher.' 

6  Spades  is  trumps,  boys.' 

fi  We  only  want  one,  pardner  ;  give  us  yer  best,  and  I'll  play 
it  alone.  Joker  and  both  Bowers,  yer  can't  beat  that,  and  it's  our 
game.  Let's  go  and  see  wot  the  fun  is ; '  and  so  the  four  gamblers 
joined  the  rest. 

It  is  a  strange  law  of  nature  that  the  strong  and  rough 
should  always  take  to  the  frail  and  weak.  It  seemed  to  be  so 
now.  All  were  silent  and  appeared  touched.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  there  had  been  a  corpse  laid  out  upon  this  very 
table,  but  then  as  one  after  the  other  came  into  the  saloon  he 
would  walk  up  to  look,  and  merely  saying  *  He's  a  stiff 'un,'  or 
'  He  ain't  in  no  trance,'  would  go  to  the  bar  and  take  a  drink.  But 
this  one  had  been  so  timid,  so  inoffensive  ;  and  perhaps  too  there 
was  a  certain  mystery  about  his  end  ;  generally,  if  a  death  occurred 
at  Urora,  it  was  a  case  of  a  man  being  shot  down,  or  carved  up 
in  the  presence  of  perhaps  one  or  more  eye-witnesses — but  here 
— it  was  as  if  he  had  been  stricken  down  by  some  hidden  hand. 
And  perhaps,  too,  some  of  them  were  a  little  bit  pricked  in  what 
small  remnant  of  conscience  they  might  still  have  kept  within 
them.  They  may,  or  they  may  not,  have  heard  of  the  fable  of 
the  dwarf  who  essayed  to  go  with  the  giants ;  but  it  doubtless 
struck  them,  that  in  making  him  their  boon  companion  over  old 
Hank's  *  snake-poison,'  in  pressing  him  to  drink  so  obviously  to 
his  damage,  they  had  played  it  rather  low  down  on  the  preacher. 

The  General  was  the  first  to  speak.  '  There's  bin  some  died 
here  afore.  But  we  always  knowed  either  how  it  was  done,  or  else 
who  done  it.  Boys,  the  case  'pears  to  me  ter  need  an  inques' ;  let's 
carry  him  over  ter  the  store.' 

A  door  was  soon  procured,  and  the  body  laid  upon  it  and  taken 
over  to  the  store,  and  there  placed  upon  two  sugar-barrels.  The 
General  picked  out  twelve  men  for  a  jury.  All  the  rest  waited 
solemnly  in  the  saloon.  After  some  twenty  minutes  the  jury 
returned. 

6  Well,  wot's  the  verdic'  ? ' 

The  General  took  off  his  hat,  and  spoke  softly.     '  Gentlemen, 
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he's  fooled  us — he's  played  it  on  us — it's  a  "  horse  "  on  us,  but 
the  game's  on  him.  Here's  yer  hundred  dollars  back  agen,  Jake  ; 
he  warn't  n'  more  a  preacher  than  any  of  us.  Durned  ef  he 
didn't  spring  that  Harder  racket  on  me,  too,  pretty  slick — when 
his  name's  somethin'  else  all  the  time  ;  but  it  ain't  fer  the  like's 
of  us  ter  judge  him — thar  ain't  none  of  us  come  ter  Calif orny  fer 
our  health,  I  reckon,  and  p'raps  he  war  as  good  a  man  as  any  in 
Urora  ;  though  his  actions  don't  appear  ter  hev  bin  jest  wot  yer 
mought  call  hon'rable.  But  I've  swore  ter  be  his  friend  ;  I  sort  o' 
took  a  likin'  tu  him ;  and  his  friend  I  am,  till  the  Pit  freezes  over. 
That's  so.  Well,  boys,  we  searched  him,  thinkin'  we  mought  find 
out  where  he  come  from,  and  wot  his  right  name  mought  be,  and 
here's  all  we  found — a  letter  to  a  gal — he'd  just  scribbled  it  rough- 
like.  Here  it  is  : — 

"Urora,  Oct.  8,  '61. 

6 "  My  own  sweet  Fanny,  my  darling  Fanny, — I've  struck  oil, 
I've  struck  oil !  This  very  morning  I  have  made  more  than 
$600 — and  how  do  you  think?  Preaching,  preaching!  I  am 
almost  beside  myself  with  joy  as  I  write  this,  because  I  hope  in 
a  very  few  days  to  be  beside  you.  I  have  enough  money  now, 
altogether,  to  buy  up  that  drug  store  of  Smith's,  at  the  corner  of 
7th  and  Fth  Streets,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  set  up  housekeeping 
at  once.  So  be  ready.  The  people  here  are  very  wild  and  rough, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  away  from  them ;  but  they  have 
treated  me  very  kindly.  They  have  made  two  great  mistakes — 
they  think  I  am  <  a  preacher '  (as  they  call  it).  I  don't  know 
how  they  got  that  idea,  but  it  has  brought  me  in  good  luck ;  and 
they  think  my  name  is  John  Harder !  They  would  be  terribly 
surprised  if  they  knew  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  I  was  going 
to  set  up  a  drug  store  under  a  totally  different  name.  But  I 
shall  leave  them  in  blissful  ignorance.  You  will  not  have  long  to 
wait ;  only  a  few  days  after  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  with  you, 
and  then  .  .  .  ! 

"  Your  ever  loving  and  true 

"  JACK."  ' 

It  was  the  letter  at  which  the  (now  deceased)  man  had  so 
furtively  peeped  two  or  three  times,  while  drinking  with  the 
miners ;  he  must  have  written  it  that  afternoon,  after  the  General 
had  handed  over  to  him  the  collection  for  building  the  meeting- 
room. 
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General  Flint's  voice  grew  even  softer  as  he  continued — 

'  His  ways  warn't,  mebbe,  jest  as  smooth  as  they  should  ha' 
bin',  but  it  warn't  altogether  a  bad  man  as  wrote  that  letter.  He 
was  kinder  too  gentle  to  live  along  of  us ;  p'raps  he  didn't  jest 
understand  us  properly.  And  then  he  wanted  to  git  on  home  as 
quick  as  he  could  to  that  gal  Fanny.  So  he  tried  to  make  his 
money  a  trifle  faster,  no  doubt,  than  what  he  should  ha'  done. 
Boys,  if  he  had  lived  two  days  longer,  he  would  ha'  bin  out  of 
this  yer  camp  with  that  money  that  he  got  for  our  meetin'-room 
and  for  that  sham  name  of  his.  So,  as  he  has  had  to  go  wi'out  it, 
everybody  will  jest  git  his  own  back  agen — we've  bin  fooled, 
that's  all.  And  I'll  see  he's  buried  decent.  Wot  will  yer  have, 
boys  ?  fill  'em  up,  Hank,  and  let  us  drink  "  Heaven  have  mercy 
on  'im."  He  was  true  to  Fanny,  and  that's  nine-tenths  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  in  Californy.' 

All  solemnly  drank  the  toast,  and  then  Old  Hank  spoke. 

*  Say,  Gen'ral,  what  was  the  verdic'  ? ' 

6  Ah,  gentlemen,  I  had  nigh  forgot  it.  We  magnanimously 
agreed  about  it,  but  it  was  rather  an  open  one.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Hank's  chain-lightning  downed  him ! ' 

The  General  was  as  good  as  his  word.     He  had  the  dead  man 
buried  decently,  and  sent  into  Sacramento  for  a  suitable  head- 
stone, and  caused  an  inscription  to  be  cut  upon  it  I—- 
HERE LIES  JOHN  ? 
THE  FIRST  PKEACHER  [?] 

OF  URORA. 

HANK'S  CHAIN-LIGHTNING  DOWNED  HIM 
October  8,  1861. 

The  grave  is  there  on  the  solitude  of  the  mountain-slope,  and 
round  about  it  the  coyote  howls,  and  the  eagle  clangs,  and  by 
night  the  mountain-lion  cries. 

The  solitude  of  the  mountain-slope ;  for  the  General's  ( lead  ' 
proved  to  be  only  a  '  pocket.'  Urora  fuit—  Urora  vanished — and 
all  that  place  is  now  desolate,  and  far  from  human  haunts  and 
the  voices  of  men. 

The  Genera],  hoping  cheerily  against  hope,  was  the  last  man 
to  leave ;  and  before  he  went,  he  visited  the  grave  and  roughly 
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carved  two  additional  words  upon  the  stone.  When  he  had  done, 
the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  inscription  read  as  follows  : — 

AND  LAST 

THE  FIRSTAPREACHER  [?] 
OF  URORA. 

'  I  don't  like  that  first  line,'  he  said  to  himself,  surveying  his 
handiwork  with  a  sigh  ;  6  but  I  don't  know  wot  his  name  was — so 
how  can  I  put  it  ?  He  said  at  first,  Harder  ;  but  he  owns  hisself 

as  that  ain't  right.  And  then  he  said  Schnecktel airy,  but  he 

wos  drunk,  so  who's  ter  know.  Gruess  I'd  better  leave  it  as  it  is. 
But  it's  a  good  thing  I  got  this  yer  tombstone  when  I  did ;  if  I'd 
waited  till  yesterday,  that  order  on  the  bank  that  I  paid  for  it 
with  wouldn't  ha'  bin  worth  a  wooden  hoop  in  Hades.' 

And  in  another  moment  he,  too,  was  gone — away  towards  the 
setting  sun. 

And  he  spread  through  all  that  section  yet  another  name  for 
whiskey — <  Kill  Preacher.' 
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(  PICKWICK: 

THIS  cheerful  and  inspiring  work,  which  of  all  modern  inventions 
has  most  increased  the  gaiety  of  nations  and  public  stock  of 
harmless  pleasure,  appeared  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  *  Jubilee ' 
has  been  fitly  celebrated  by  a  sumptuous  edition  enriched  with 
'  extra '  illustrations,  and  notes  explaining  its  history.  This  is  a 
tribute  almost  of  affection ;  and  any  fresh  information  about  its 
favourite  characters  is  welcomed,  much  as  new  biographical  details 
concerning  some  popular  favourite  are  received.  During  the 
last  half-century  much  relating  to  the  composition  of  the  im- 
mortal book,  the  allusions,  the  personal  connection  of  the  author 
and  of  all  concerned,  has  been  greedily  sought  for  and  gathered ; 
the  work  itself  has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  classic,  and  laborious 
persons  are  already  exhausting  themselves  in  commentaries, 
collections,  and  4  dry-as-dust '  business.1  None  are  so  interested  as 
the  booksellers,  and  a  standing  entry  in  every  catalogue  is  a 
column  or  so  of  '  Pickwicks.'  An  '  original '  ( Pickwick '  is  a  very 
precious  thing ;  but  to  secure  a  perfect  '  Pickwick,'  with  all  the 
necessary  '  points,'  needs  an  education.  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
arrayed  in  its  green  cover  with  the  advertisements ;  the  value  of 
the  green  cover  being  that  it  proves  the  '  sporting '  complexion 
which  it  was  at  first  intended  to  impart  to  the  narrative.  The 
title  set  out  'a  record  of  the  perambulations,  perils,  travels, 
adventures,  and  sporting  transactions  of  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers.' On  each  side  is  a  sporting  trophy,  composed  of  fishing- 
rods,  landing-nets,  guns,  whips,  &c.  At  the  top  a  solitary  fowler 
is  seen  discharging  his  piece  at  a  bird ;  while  below  there  is  a 
large  sketch  of  Mr.  Pickwick  seated  fast  asleep  in  a  punt,  his 
fishing-line  strained  tight '  by  a  disregarded  fish.  As  is  well 
known  this  special  character  of  the  story  was  discarded  almost  at 
the  outset. 

A  proper  'Pickwick,'  therefore,  should  have  this  important 
green  cover  bound  up  with  it.  It  is  also  de  rigueurto  possess  the 
various  classes  of  illustrations.  First,  those  by  Seymour,  who 

1  Mr.  Kitten's  work  in  this  direction  is  well  known,  and  in  an  entertaining 
article  recently  published  he  has  furnished  some  curious  information  as  to  the 
originals  of  Dickens's  characters. 
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committed  suicide  after  the  second  number  had  appeared,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  forgotten  artist  named  Buss,  also  tried 
and  found  unsuited.  Buss's  plates  are  feeble  to  a  degree,  a 
result  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  attempted  to  etch  his  drawings 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  etching.  He  had, 
moreover,  little  or  no  humour.  His  plates  were  accordingly 
*  suppressed '  and  his  place  taken  by  the  versatile  Phiz.  Thus,  for- 
tunate are  those  who  have  the  '  two  suppressed  plates '  by  Buss, 
which  should  be  *  inserted  in  Part  V.,'  in  company  with  the  two 
substituted  ones  of  Phiz.  There  was  further  a  plate  of  Seymour's 
with  which  Dickens  was  dissatisfied,  and  which  in  courteous 
terms  he  begged  of  him  to  redraw.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  all 
but  introuvable,  and,  if  secured,  enriches  our  copy  prodigiously. 
The  '  scarce  addresses  found  in  Parts  X.  and  XV.,  and  so  often 
wanting,'  should  also  be  secured.  During  fifty  years,  all  these 
plates,  in  spite  of  renewals,  redrawings,  and  other  repairs,  have 
become  so  worn  and  blurred,  that  it  becomes  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  secure  early  impressions.  The  last  word,  however, 
is  spoken  in  the  sumptuous  monument  just  issued,  which  for 
paper,  print,  notes,  and  every  adornment,  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  ever  sent  from  the  .press. 

In  the  marvellous  '  Pickwick '  panorama,  the  work  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  there  are  some  seventy  characters,  all  round, 
clearly  drawn,  original,  and  distinct.  Of  these  about  twenty  are 
working  performers,  as  they  may  be  called,  who  carry  the  piece 
regularly  through,  and  appear  in  all  the  acts.  These  are  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  his  three  friends,  Tupman,  Winkle,  and  Snodgrass  ; 
Wardle,  his  daughter  Emily,  and  the  '  Fat  Boy  ' ;  Jingle  and  Job 
Trotter;  Ben  Allen  and  Arabella;  Bob  Sawyer,  Perker, with  Lowten 
his  clerk ;  the  two  Wellers,  and  Mary  the  pretty  housemaid ; 
Stiggins  and  Mrs.  Weller.  In  addition  there  are  fifty  and  more 
minor  figures,  who  appear  little  more  than  once,  and  then  go  their 
way.  This  amusing  miscellany  is  marshalled  without  confusion 
or  crowding,  and  furnishes  entertainment  to  the  close.  We  have 
only  to  recall  the  list  and  marvel  at  the  author's  power  of  gay 
invention.  There  are  Dr.  Slammer,  Dr.  Payne,  and  the  widow ;  the 
dockyard  magnates  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pott,  Slurk,  the  Leo  Hunters, 
and  Count  Smoltork ;  the  spinster  aunt  and  her  mother,  the  *  long 
gamekeeper,'  Magnus,  Miss  Withersfield,  and  Dowler.  Then  the 
characters  of  the  Fleet,  Roker,  Mivins,  Smangle,  the  Cobbler,  the 
Butcher,  Parson,  &c. ;  the  M.C.  at  Bath,  with  Lord  Muttinhead, 
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the  card-playing  ladies,  and  the  immortal  '  Bath  footmen ' ; 
Nupkins  the  Mayor,  and  his  servant  Muzzle ;  the  constable 
drummer,  Dodson  &  Fogg  and  their  clerks ;  the  attorney  Pell, 
Justice  Stareleigh,  Serjeants  Buzfuz  and  Snubbin,  with  the  other 
barristers ;  the  chemist-juryman  ;  Mrs.  Cluppins  and  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  old  Winkle ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  characters 
who  appear  but  for  a  few  moments,  but  who  serve  their  purpose, 
helping  on  the  story  and  amusing  the  reader. 

The  figures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  party  are  known  wherever 
an  English  story  is  read.  One  of  the  firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall 
claims  to  have  suggested  a  counterfeit  presentment  for  the  founder 
of  the  club.  A  more  artistic  and  suitable  character  for  suggesting 
and  provoking  situations  could  not  have  been  devised.  A  set  of 
small  apostle  spoons  ornamented  with  Pickwick  figures  were 
fiercely  contended  for  at  the  Dickens  sale,  and  we  recall  the 
triumph  with  which  the  late  Andrew  Halliday,  one  of  the  master's 
own  merry  men,  displayed  to  us  a  single  spoon  which  he  had 
secured  for  the  fancy  price  of  some  twenty  odd  pounds.  No  'Arry 
is  complete  without  his  <  penny  Pickwick '  o'  holidays  ;  and  the 
Christmas-trees  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  are  hung  with  Wellers, 
Winkles,  &c.  in  their  habits  as  they  are  etched.  Innumerable 
reams  of  paper  are  daily  blotted  by  Pickwick  pens.  The  fund 
of  happy  and  ready  quotations  has  been  amply  enriched  by  points 
and  allusions  from  the  same  story,  the  most  useful  and  humorous 
being  that  of  'the  Pickwickian  sense,'  which  removes  all  offence 
from  an  offensive  speech.  It  was  Mr.  Carlyle  who  reported  the 
significant  speech  of  the  sick  man  wearied  out  with  his  doctor's 
inquiries,  <  Well !  "  Pickwick  "  will  be  out  to-morrow,  anyhow.' 
Even  now  we  can  hardly  realise  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  with 
which  each  number  was  looked  for.  There  were  Pickwick  chintzes, 
'  Wjeller  corduroys,'  Pickwick  cabs,  canes,  pencil-cases,  gaiters. 
It  was  translated  not  only  into  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German,  but  into  Russian,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Polish,  and  other 
such  uncongenial  tongues.  Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  triumph. 
The  sale  of  this  extraordinary  work  has  never  flagged  during 
fifty  years,  and  we  are  told  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  disposed  of  by  a  single  firm.  It  is, to  be  had 
for  sixpence,  and,  we  believe,  was  selling  some  time  ago  on  coster- 
mongers'  carts  for  one  penny,  complete  and  unabridged  !  It  has, 
of  course,  been  dramatised,  like  all  Dickens's  stories,  and  there  was 
a  Strand  actor  named  Wilkinson  who  made  a  reputation  in  the 
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difficult  character  of  Sam  Weller.  Mr.  Irving  is  fond  of  playing 
Jingle,  but  the  adaptation  he  has  chosen  is  poorly  constructed, 
and  his  rendering  of  the  adventurer  is  somewhat  farcical.  The 
most  telling  scenes,  such  as  the  ball  at  the  hotel  and  the  quarrel 
with  Dr.  Slammer,  are  left  out.  It  has  also  been  treated  as  an 
opera.  Of  the  '  trial  scene  '  half  a  dozen  different  versions  are  in 
favour,  of  which  at  least  three  are  fitted  with  songs  and  music, 
thus  anticipating  that  ingenious  pair  who  wrote  '  Trial  by  Jury.' 

The  late  Mr.  Forster,  who  was  the  last  of  the  old  well- 
grounded  school  of  critics,  and  who  had  a  personal  share  in  the  en- 
gendering of  Dickens's  writings,  did  not  rate  *  Pickwick  '  so  highly 
as  its  successors.  While  sharing  the  general  admiration  for  its 
humour,  spirit,  and  characters,  he  held  that  in  form  and  treatment 
it  fell  short  of  the  higher  standard.  The  same  excellent  judge  was 
often  heard  to  say  that  later  generations  of  readers  would  not  have 
time  to  get  through  '  Bleak  House,'  '  Our  Mutual  Friend,'  and 
other  works  of  the  author's  later  manner,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  tragic  or  serious  portions  of  these  productions  are 
slow  and  laboured  reading  enough.  Too  much  is  strained  and  forced, 
the  dialogue  is  unnatural  and  inconsistent,  and  the  incidents  ordi- 
nary, though  4  led  up  to,'  as  to  some  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
solution.  The  wish  was  indeed  often  expressed,  '  Why  not  write  us 
another  "  Pickwick  ?  " '  to  which  only  a  writer  of  experience  could 
give  an  answer.  The  novelist  is  passive,  and  can  only  write  as  he 
is  inspired,  or  has  material.  Had  he  yielded  to  this  pressure  there 
would  have  been  a  second  '  Pickwick  '  indeed,  but  only  a  replica 
or  imitation  of  the  first. 

There  is  one  form  of  mechanism  in  the  management  of  his 
story  for  which  the  author  had  a  strong  penchant,  the  introduction 
of  an  occasional  tale.  This  was  too  often  contrived  a  propos  de 
bottes.  A  coach  is  upset  in  the  snow,  and  the  travellers  have  to 
sit  round  the  inn  fire ;  or  Mr.  Pickwick  opens  a  drawer  as  he  is 
going  to  bed  and  finds  a  MS. ;  or  in  the  commercial  room  some- 
one relates  a  '  Bagman's  Tale,'  or  there  is  '  A  Stroller's  Story.' 
Through  the  course  of  '  Pickwick  '  we  meet  no  less  than  a  dozen 
of  these  tales.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  were  unused 
magazine  stories  lying  by  the  author,  with  which  he  filled  in  his 
number,  if  time  failed  or  inspiration  flagged.  But  the  truth 
is,  Dickens  always  keenly  hankered  after  this  old-fashioned  de- 
vice. He  had  nearly  shipwrecked  6  Master  Humphrey's  Clock '  by 
making  it  a  sort  of  miscellany  for  short  stories ;  and  in  the 
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numerous  '  Christmas  Numbers  '  of  '  Household  Words  '  and  '  All 
the  Year  Eound  '  he  reverted  to  his  pet  idea,  and  showed  much 
ingenuity  in  devising  machinery  or  '  framework '  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  '  Pickwick '  stories,  however,  we  would  not  wil- 
lingly part  with,  notably  the  ghostly  mail  coach  legend,  which  is 
highly  original,  and  even  in  a  sort  of  keeping  with  the  narrative. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  speculation  where  was  obtained 
the  peculiar  style  and  treatment  of  this  famous  narrative.  In  the 
same  generation  there  is  no  other  work  of  the  same  literary  cast, 
in  this  respect  being  like <  Waverley '  and  '  Vanity  Fair,'  which  were 
originals.  Only  one  or  two  works  could  be  named  which  preceded 
'  Pickwick  '  and  which  can  be  at  all  compared  with  it  in  character 
—viz.  some  of  Theodore  Hook's,  and  Poole's  '  Little  Pedlington,' 
which  in  its  own  limited  way  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  curious  also 
to  note  the  narrow  escape  we  have  had  of  complete  failure  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  false  style,  drawn  from  the  pedantic  humour  of 
the  *  Sketches  by  "  Boz,"  '  which  was  indeed  the  established  maga- 
zine treatment  of  the  time.  This,  a  kind  of  subdued  burlesque, 
aimed  at  the  description  of  serious  matter  in  a  tone  of  mock  gravity, 
which  after  a  time  became  fatiguing.  The  account  of  the  club 
discussion  at  the  opening  is  conceived  in  this  '  forced '  manner,  a 
good  illustration  of  which  is  the  conceit  of  the  letters  '  C.M.P.C. 
put  after  every  name,  and  explained  in  a  note  to  mean  '  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Pickwick  Club.'  This  was  thought  to  be 
highly  humorous.  So  with  the  rather  stilted  headings  of  the 
chapters,  such  as,  6  How  the  Pickiuickians  made  and  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  a  couple  of  nice  young  men  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Liberal  Professions,  &c  ; '  while  another  chapter,  '  Records 
a  touching  act  of  delicate  feeling,  achieved  and  performed  by 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,'  all  which  has  a  laboured  air.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick in  the  debate  exhibits  himself  in  quite  a  different  character, 
being  tart  and  aggressive,  and  showing  none  of  the  amiability, 
which  he  would  have  done  later  in  the  story.  Indeed  it  is  clear 
that  the  antiquarian  element  was  an  inconsistency.  The  « Bill 
Stumps,  his  mark '  incident  was  broad  and  inartistic,  and,  as  every- 
one will  recall,  was  treated  in  a  truer  comedy  spirit  in  the  « Anti- 
quary.' But  of  these  pedantic  fetters  our  author  speedily  shook 
himself  free,  leaving  it  to  Mr.  Albert  Smith  and  others  of  his 
imitators. 

We  are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  the 
dialogues — often  conceived  in  the  best  spirit  of  old  comedy.  There 
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is  the  spontaneousness  of  real  life — with  no  surplusage.  So 
buoyant  and  even  tumultuous  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  story  is 
carried  on,  that  the  author  often  falls  into  some  curious  mistakes 
and  incongruities,  which,  according  to  the  old  stage  phrase,  he 
*  bustles '  through  by  sheer  force  of  good  spirits.  An  odd 
mistake  at  the  outset  is  Jingle's  account  of  what  he  witnessed 
during  the  '  three  glorious  days'  of  1830,  though  he  relates  the 
incident  in  the  year  1827.  This,  however,  the  author  himself 
points  out  in  a  burlesque  note,  but  it  seems  strange  that  he  did 
not  correct  the  mistake  in  the  next  edition.  Again,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  took  out  the  Legend  of  Prince  Bladud,  to  read  before 
going  to  bed,  we  are  told  expressly  '  he  lighted  his  bedroom 
candle,  that  it  might  burn  up  well  by  the  time  he  finished ' — odd 
evidence,  by  the  way,  of  the  inferior  chandlery  of  the  day — but 
when,  with  many  yawns,  and  '  a  countenance  expressive  of  the 
utmost  weariness,'  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  story,  '  he  lighted 
his  chamber  candle,'  already,  as  we  were  told,  alight.  In  the 
obstreperous  scene  at  Bath,  when  Mr.  Winkle,  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  was  shut  out  into  the  street,  the  landlady  had  seen  from 
the  drawing-room  window  Mr.  "Winkle  'bolt'  into  Mrs.  Dowler's 
sedan  chair.  She  then  rushes  to  call  Mr.  Dowler,  shrieking  '  that 
his  wife  was  running  away.'  Now  that  gentleman  had  to  come  from 
his  bedroom,  throw  up  the  window,  yet  '  the  first  object  that  met 
his  gaze  was  Mr.  Winkle  bolting  into  the  sedan  chair.'  Another 
singular  incident  for  which  no  explanation  can  be  given  was  the 
conveying  of  Mrs.  Cluppins  with  Mrs.  Bardell  to  the  Fleet  prison 
and  the  locking  her  up ;  for  on  this  lady  Messrs.  Dodson  &  Fogg 
had  no  claim  whatever,  and  they  left  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  such  as  Mrs.  Eogers,  unmolested.  Mrs.  Cluppins  would  have 
had  good  grounds  for  an  action  against  those  astute  gentlemen. 

No  part  of  the  story  is  more  effective  and  vivacious  than  the 
scenes  at  Rochester  and  Chatham.  The  very  flavour  of  these 
places  is  caught.  The  local  ball  at  the  inn  is  delightful  for  its 
dramatic  spirit  and  variety.  The  youthful  and  brilliant  writer 
had  taken  stock  of  the  manners  and  society  of  the  place  where  he 
had  been  a  boy,  and,  from  what  we  know  of  one  specimen,  it  is 
likely  that  all  the  characters  were  drawn  from  life.  Slammer,  the 
'  peppery '  doctor,  was  taken  from  a  Dr.  Sam  Piper,  whom  an  old 
friend  and  brother  officer  describes  as  *  a  worthy,  honest,  single- 
minded  man  of  the  old  school,  given  to  swearing  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, and  was  one  of  the  "  characters  "  of  Chatham  upon  my 
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first  going  there  in  1836.  He  belonged  to  the  Provisional  Bat- 
talion of  Chatham  in  days  long  ago.  Upon  the  occasion  of"  Pick- 
wick's "  being  published,  and  the  mentioning  the  Eochester  Ball, 
with  Slammer's  name,  the  latter,  in  the  first  instance,  "  naturally  " 
thought  of  calling  out  the  author,  and,  on  second  thoughts,  of  pro- 
secuting him  for  libel.  His  true  friends,  however,  strongly  advised 
against  this  step.' 

Looking  over  some  papers  lately,  one  of  these  gentlemen  found 
a  letter  of  his  ancient  comrade,  which  is  quite  in  the  '  Slammer ' 

style : 

'New  Hill:  March  17,  '58. 

*  You,  the  two  undermentioned  officers,  are  hereby  required  to 
attend  at  my  house,  to-morrow,  Thursday,  at  six  o'clock,  to  meet 

only  Dr.  and  Mrs. -,  also  to  masticate  and  wash  down  your 

food  with  good  and  wholesome  wine.  In  neglect  of,  or  disobeying, 
this  order,  you  are  liable  to  be  sworn  at. 

6  Grentlemen, 

'Yours  sincerely, 

*  SAM  PIPER.'  * 

The  secret  of  this  vivacity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  in  a  single  heat,  as  it  were,  and  in  one  night — as  will  be 
seen  from  one  of  his  letters.  The  publishers  were  coming  in  the 
morning  for  copy,  and  he  had  '  only  got  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends  in  the  Kochester  coach  with  a  new  character  who  he 
expected  would  "  make  a  hit." '  This  was  Jingle,  who  with  his 
servant,  Job,  was  clearly  suggested  by  Kobert  Macaire  and  Jacques 
Strop,  played  in  London  the  year  before. 

In  truth,  Dickens's  knowledge  of  Kochester  and  Chatham  was 
'  extensive  and  peculiar,'  like  his  own  Sam's  of  London.  Often, 
walking  with  him  along  the  pleasant  road  leading  to  these  towns, 
we  have  heard  him  dwell  on  the  sense  of  awe  with  which  the 
modest  buildings  of  the  place  used  to  affect  him,  and  his  astonish- 
ment on  returning  in  later  years  to  find  them  of  such  dwindled 
proportions. 

The  ever  popular  Sam  "VVeller,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  an 
original,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  was  a  popular  actor, 
tempore  Pickwick,  named  Sam  Vale,  who  performed  one  Simon 
Splat terdash.  All  his  speeches  were  larded  with  the  illustrations 
that  the  Pickwickian  servant  was  so  partial  to.  * "  Come  on," 

1  We  are  indebted  for  this  characteristic  illustration  to  General  Kent,  a  friend 
Of  the  genial  novelist's. 
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as  the  man  said  to  the  right  boot,'  &c.,  was  a  specimen.  The 
similitude  of  the  two  names  is  curious.  Later,  Dickens  was  inti- 
mate with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Weller,  one  of  whom  became 
the  mother  of  Miss  Thompson,  the  artist.  The  name  is  par- 
ticularly associated  with  Dorking,  where,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  Mr.  Weller,  senior's,  inn,  *  The  Markis  of  Granby.'  On  a 
recent  visit,  we  noticed  the  name  Weller  on  several  houses,  as 
also  that  of  Sawyer.  The  town  is  full  of  inns,  and  visitors  are 
sure  to  note  those  old,  crusted,  full-flavoured  hostelries,  the 
4  White  Horse  '  and  the  '  Red  Lion/  with  another  opposite — all 
three  still  claiming  to  be  the  one  figured  in  the  story..  But 
the  Weller  inn  is  described  as  having  its  sign  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  which  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  main 
street,  where  there  are  houses  on  both  sides,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Weller's  house  had  not  the  pretensions  of  the 
4  White  Horse  '  or  '  Red  Lion.'  A  few  hundred  yards  out  of  the 
town,  on  the  London  road,  there  is  found  a  roadside  inn,  which 
our  author  had  probably  in  his  eye. 

The  scene  where  Sam  is  writing  his  valentine  under  the  easy 
criticism  of  his  father,  suggests  the  well-known  one  in  'The 
Rivals,'  where  Acres  is  writing  his  challenge.  Actors  always  intro- 
duce a  'gag'  which  they  may  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Weller; 
'  addressing  the  same  lady '  being  malaproped  into  '  undress- 
ing.' We  have  the  same  idea  in  Sam's  letter.  'I  feel  myself 
ashamedvand  completely  circumscribed  in  a  dressin'  of  you.'  Sam's 
curious  story  of  the  patient  who  '  blew  his  head  off '  by  eating 
crumpets  was  a  grotesque  variation  of  one  related  in  Boswell's 
Johnson,  where  the  patient  fancied  <  buttered  muffins.'  A  careful 
study  of  this  admirably  drawn  character  will  show  that  at  the 
opening  the  author  had  not  quite  grasped  its  capabilities.  It  was 
only  after  two  or  three  numbers'  progress  that  he  found  himself 
developing  his  happy  varieties  of  humour  and  illustration,  which 
ripened  as  he  went  along.  Sam  at  the  *  Old  White  Hart'  was 
rather  a  flippant  and  even  uncongenial  person,  and  his  answers 
pert  rather  than  humorous.  We  wonder,  too,  how  the  son  of  the 
proprietor  of  a  flourishing  inn,  and  so  superior  in  his  gifts,  should 
have  found  himself  reduced  so  low  as  to  accept  the  post  of  '  boots ' 
in  a  borough  inn.  But  it  is  likely  that  Weller,  senior,  his  inn, 
and  his  widow  were  afterthoughts  suggested  by  Sam's  successful 
development. 

In  a  conversation  with  his  father,  Sam  Weller  accuses  him  of 
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(  prophesying  away  like  a  red-faced  Nixon,'  which  provokes  Mr. 
Weller.  '  Who  wos  he  ? '  he  asks,  and  is  answered,  without  much 
filial  feeling  :  '  Never  mind  who  he  wos — he  wosn't  a  coachman, 
that's  enough  for  you.'  This  (  red-faced  Nixon '  always  seemed  a 
mysterious  allusion  enough  ;  but  lately,  in  a  bookseller's  cata- 
logue, we  came  upon  the  following,  which  explains  it :  '  Nixon's 
Cheshire  Prophecy,  with  the  prophecy  at  large.  Coloured  folding 
frontispiece  representing  Nixon ' — probably  with  <  a  dab  '  of  car- 
mine on  his  cheeks. 

Count  Smorltork,  one  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  guests,  is  exqui- 
sitely drawn  in  a  few  touches,  and  the  dialogue  between  him 
and  M.r.  Pickwick  is  simply  perfect  in  its  appropriateness  and 
humour — as  his  reply  to  the  former's  courteous  remark :  *  Politics 
comprises  in  itself  a  subject  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,' 
'  Poltic  surprises  in  himself,  ver  good.'  This  foreigner  was  clearly 
modelled  from  Prince  Puckler-Muskau,  who  was  then,  or  recently, 
*  doing '  England  in  a  hurry,  and  taking  notes  of  his  travels. 

At  this  period,  Dickens  mostly  took  his  names  from  real  life, 
as  having  a  greater  air  of  vraisemblance.  He  had  not  as  yet 
adopted  the  system  of  compounding  strangely  fantastic  names. 
Pickwick  was  a  well-known  coach  proprietor.  The  passage  in 
which  Sam  points  out  to  his  master  that  his  name  had  been  taken 
and  put  on  the  coach  door  looks  like  some  pleasant  chaffing  of  the 
coach  proprietor,  who,  galled  by  the  perpetual  jest  on  his  name 
and  person,  may  have  made  a  remonstrance.  Not  long  ago,  in  one 
of  the  Courts,  a  witness  appeared  bearing  this  very  name,  who 
declared  himself  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  original  Moses  Pick- 
wick ;  and,  to  add  to  the  piquancy  of  the  situation,  he  was  examined 
by  Mr.  H.  Dickens,  the  novelist's  son — a  clever  and  flourishing 
barrister.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  town,  the  last  stage  before 
arriving  at  Bath,  is  called  Pickwick.  It  is  said,  too,  that  there 
is  a  character  of  the  name  in  one  of  Pierce  Egan's  novels.  The 
widow  of  the  unfortunate  Seymour  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  claiming 
the  credit  of  the  conception  for  her  husband.  The  names  of  Dodson 
and  Fogg  we  lately  found  in  an  old  (  Life  of  "  Orator  "  Hunt,'  one 
syllable  being  altered.  Wardle,  Lowten,  Dowler,  and  some  other 
names  are  found  together  in  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
case.  Keen  as  is  the  enjoyment  which  the  celebrated  '  trial '  ex- 
cites, no  one  but  a  barrister  can  perfectly  appreciate  its  exquisite 
satire.  This  is  not  strained  or  far-fetched,  is  founded  on  true 
professional  knowledge,  and  yet  all  the  while  there  is  not  the  least 
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air  of  technical  allusion.  It  would  be  vain  to  praise  the  immortal 
speech  of  the  Serjeant,  which  is  no  exaggeration,  and  has  been 
delivered  again  and  again  by  learned  counsel  in  similar  cases. 
One  of  the  most  delicate  strokes  is  that  of  the  bill,  '  Lodgings  for 
single  gentlemen,'  with  the  juryman's  question, '  There  is  no  date  to 
the  document  ? '  and  the  Serjeant's  answer,  '  There  is  no  date, 
gentlemen,  but  I  am  instructed  that  it  was  put  up,'  &c.  So  with 
Sam  Weller's  illustration,  and  the  Judge's  comment :  '  As  the 
soldier  said  ven  they  ordered  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,' 
(  You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier  or  any  other  man  said,  it 
is  not  evidence ' — is  a  delightful  mixture  of  real  law  and  farcical 
satire.  The  passage  is  actually  quoted  in  a  well-known  text-book 
— *  Taylor  on  Evidence ' — on  the  point  of  the  inadmissibility  of 
'secondary'  evidence.  During  the  readings  no  passage  was 
greeted  with  such  a  roar.  Nothing  so  proved  the  decay  of  the 
old  sense  of  bright  humour  in  the  gifted  author  that  he  should 
have  added  these  words :  *  Unless  he  be  regularly  sworn  and 
dressed  in  the  regimentals  of  a  full  private.'  This  completely 
destroyed  the  point  and  was  itself  quite  pointless.  Admirable, 
too,  for  its  subtle  satire  is  the  Serjeant's  comment  on  a  phrase  in 
Mr.  Pickwick's  letter,  *  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  warm- 
ing-pan,' when  he  breaks  out:  'Why,  gentlemen,  who  does 
trouble  himself  about  the  warming-pan  ?  '  a  piece  of  utter  forensic 
nonsense,  yet  somehow  having  a  specious  air.  There  was  a  more 
particular  satire  intended  here,  as  the  present  writer  lately  dis- 
covered. Only  the  year  before  the  famous  cause  celebre  of  Norton 
and  Lord  Melbourne  had  been  engrossing  the  town,  and  Sir 
William  Follett  for  the  plaintiff  had  laid  great  stress  on  some 
trifling  notes  or  notelets  about  as  harmless  as  these  of  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Sir  J.  Campbell  during  the  defence  read  them  in  his 
defence. 

The  first  is  in  these  words: — 'I  will  call  at  about  half-past 
four  or  five.  Yours,  MELBOURNE.' 

The  next : — 4  How  are  you?  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  to- 
day. I  probably  shall  to-morrow.  Yours,  MELBOURNE.' 

The  last : — '  No  house  to-day.  I  will  call  after  the  Levea, 
about  four  or  half-past.  If  you  wish  it  later  let  me  know.  I  will 
then  explain  about  going  to  Vauxhall.  Yours,  MELBOURNE.' 

Sir  W.  Follett  gravely  urged  that '  these  letters  showed  a  great  and 
unwarrantable  degree  of  affection,  because  they  did  not  begin  and 
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end  with  the  words  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Norton." '  And  he  added  that 
'  it  seems  there  may  be  latent  love  like  latent  heat  in  these  pro- 
ductions,' which  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  Serjeant's — *  a  mere 
cover  for  hidden  fire,'  &c.  The  signature  too :  *  Yours,  Pickwick,' 
is  exactly  like  '  Yours,  Melbourne.'  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh, 
who  tried  the  case  of  '  Bardell  versus  Pickwick/  was  drawn 
from  the  well-known,  oddly  named  Judge  Gazelee.  When  read- 
ing the  part,  Dickens  took  for  his  model,  as  he  himself  informed 
us,  the  eccentric  utterance  of  the  late  Samuel  Rogers.  Everyone 
will  recall  the  slow,  sepulchral  deliberation  which  gave  such 
point  to  the  dicta  of  the  judge. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  sides  of  '  Pickwick '  is  the  complete 
picture  it  offers  of  an  old  English  state  of  manners  which  has  now 
disappeared  or  faded  out.  These  characters  and  incidents  belong  to 
the  state  of  society  that  then  existed — nay,  are  its  product.  Thus  the 
slow  and  deliberate  mode  of  travelling  by  coach,  the  putting  up  at 
inns,  enforced  a  sort  of  fellowship  and  contact,  and  led  to  acquaint- 
ance and  displays  of  peculiarity.  The  same  conditions  of  travel, 
too,  promoted  a  species  of  adventure  often  not  without  its  farce. 
Now,  with  the  various  changes  has  come  an  orderly  uniformity, 
reflected  in  the  dramas  of  our  time,  which  contrast  as  strongly  with 
the  old  boisterous  humours  of  the  ancient  farces.  In  country 
houses,  cut  off  from  regular  contact  with  the  metropolis,  characters 
such  as  were  found  at  Dingley  Dell  were  not  at  all  improbable. 
Mistakes  in  double-bedded  rooms,  cordial  acceptance  of  adventurers 
and  impostors,  such  as  Captain  Fitz-Mar  shall,  picked  up  at  an 
assembly  rout,  elopements,  duels,  were,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  time,  ordinary  incidents  enough.  The  vivid  yet 
unaffected  style  in  which  these  now  abolished  incidents  are  brought 
before  us  is  extraordinary.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  as  a 
complete  picture  than  the  account  of  the  Fleet  prison,  the  fashion 
of  life  there,  the  singular  characters,  their  reckless  originality,  yet 
all  contributing  entertainment  while  they  forwarded  the  strict 
c  business  '  of  the  piece.  We  know  as  much  of  the  Fleet  as  if  we 
had  resided  there  for  months.  In  the  same  spirit  our  author  caught 
the  whole  flavour  of  Bath,  with  its  assemblies,  master  of  cere- 
monies, footmen,  &c.,  so  that  even  now  a  visitor  for  the  first  time 
finds  himself  in  a  manner  familiar  with  it,  and  feels  the  peculiar 
tone  of  dignified  old  fashion  which  had  been  described  to  him. 
In  its  stately  Crescent  we  only  think  of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  of  Mrs. 
Dowler  in  the  sedan  chair. 

4—2 
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More  interesting  still  is  the  series  of  pictures  of  a  now  vanished 
London,  and  which  in  themselves  lend  the  work  a  sort  of  anti- 
quarian charm — the  Fleet,  the  Borough,  the  Law  Courts,  the  old 
inns.  Inns  indeed  all  through  the  land  owe  much  to  Dickens, 
who  has  lent  a  tone  of  almost  poetic  associations  which  have 
helped  to  preserve  them.  Sam's  inn  in  the  Borough,  the  White 
Hart,  still  lingers  on  in  a  crazy  condition,  its  old  galleries  on  two 
sides  remaining.  The  most  prosaic  finds  himself  unconsciously 
believing  that  Sam  cleaned  boots  in  that  very  yard,  and  that  up 
that  rickety  stair  in  the  corner  he  led  the  Pickwickians  to  Miss 
Wardle's  room.  There  are  many  who  in  such  faith  take  delight 
in  visiting  all  the  scenes  in  Dickens's  stories,  and  the  Americans 
are  honourably  distinguished  in  this  pursuit.  The  Leather 
Bottle  of  Cobham,  whither  Mr.  Tupman  fled  after  his  disaster,  is 
a  regular  spot  for  pilgrims.  The  inn  at  Towcester  where  the  rival 
editors  had  their  encounter  in  the  kitchen,  still  flourishes,  as  does 
the  Crown  at  Ipswich. 

There  is  little  too  of  that  patched  air  which  the  necessity  of 
providing  something  striking  for  each  'number'  entails  on  the 
author.  New  adventures  had  to  be  found  for  each  portion,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  a  fairly  homogeneous  narrative,  nor  does  it  flag 
towards  the  end,  when  a  pleasing  and  moderate  sobriety  of  tone 
is  introduced  which  awakens  interest  and  makes  us  part  from  the 
characters  with  regret.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  faithful  valet  were 
reintroduced  into  the  introductory  chapters  of  '  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  but  the  effect  is  unpleasing,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and 
the  chapters  have  been  wisely  discarded  in  later  editions. 

Finally,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  attractions  of  this  old 
favourite  is  its  enduring  freshness.  We  can  read  it  again  and 
again,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  can,  if  not 
bless,  at  least  thank  heartily,  the  author  '  who  reconciles  us  so 
well  to  human  nature.' 
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ONE  of  the  most  extraordinary,  characteristic,  and  instructive 
episodes  of  that  great  period  of  upheaval  and  transformation,  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  epoch  of  the  Keformation  and  the  Eenaissance, 
of  the  press  giving  promise  of  becoming  a  power,  and  of  Roman 
law  subverting  national  codes,  is  the  war,  formally  proclaimed, 
and  carried  on  single-handed  for  between  five  and  six  years, 
between  one  bankrupt  grocer  of  a  suburb  of  Berlin  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Northern 
Germany. 

It  was  a  war  proclaimed  and  waged  according  to  the  rules  of 
warfare  as  then  accepted  ;  and  for  how  much  longer  it  would  have 
drawn  on  cannot  be  told,  had  not  the  grocer  ventured,  likewise, 
to  proclaim  war  against  his  own  sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

The  story  is  extraordinary,  for  it  seems  impossible  that  one 
man  should  be  able  to  keep  the  country  in  terror  and  apprehen- 
sion for  so  many  years,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  Elector ;  it  is 
characteristic,  for  it  could  have  occurred  at  no  other  epoch  of 
modern  history ;  and  it  is  instructive,  for  it  shows  us  how,  under 
the  influence  of  resentment,  a  God-fearing,  honourable,  and  sober 
man  may  degenerate  into  a  criminal. 

The  story  was  so  strange  and  tragic,  that  one  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  fiction  laying  hold  of  it  and  transforming  it.  Kleist, 
the  tragedian,  in  1805  wrote  a  novel  which  he  pretended  to  found 
on  this  story,  but  he  knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
facts,  and  trusted  to  his  imagination  more  than  to  history.  It  was 
not  till  1 864  that  the  whole  story  was  told,  as  it  had  really  occurred, 
by  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  at  Weimar,  from  an  examination  of 
the  documents  under  his  charge. 

On  October  1,  1532,  as  evening  set  in,  a  traveller  riding  a 
good  horse,  well  equipped,  and  leading  another — a  chestnut — by 
the  rein,  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  village  inn  at  Wellauna,  on  the 
high  road  between  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  The  traveller  called  for  a 
drink. 

In  the  inn  sat,  at  the  time,  a  number  of  peasants  drinking, 
and  they  turned  out  to  see  the  stranger,  He  was  a  man  of  about 
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thirty,  with  keen  grey  eyes  and  a  firm  mouth.  He  was  dressed 
in  sober  garments,  but  had  his  horse  caparisoned  in  a  manner 
hardly  consistent  with  his  own  attire.  He  was  well  armed,  with 
pistols  and  short  sword.  On  the  back  of  the  chestnut  was  a  sack 
of  oats.  The  day  was  declining.  The  host  of  the  inn  advised  the 
traveller  not  to  proceed  further  that  night,  as  the  way,  though  a 
high  road,  was  bad,  and  also  because  there  were  rumours  of  bandits 
being  about.  The  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  declined 
to  accept  the  invitation  within. 

Then  one  of  the  peasants  ventured  on  the  remark  that  no  man 
of  honesty  would  ride  abroad  at  night  alone,  and  asked  the 
traveller  his  name.  He  replied  curtly,  '  that  was  no  concern  of 
theirs,'  and  spurred  his  horse  to  go  forward. 

Then  one  of  the  peasants  put  his  hand  on  the  bridle,  arrested 
the  horse,  and  said  that  the  lord  of  the  village,  the  Squire  of 
Zaschwitz,  had  given  orders  for  the  detention  of  every  suspicious 
character  who  passed  that  way  till  he  could  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  himself.  The  traveller  was  furious.  He  raised  his 
whip  and  lashed  at  the  fellow  who  had  touched  his  bridle.  With 
one  voice  the  peasants  charged  him  with  being  a  highwayman,  and 
with  having  stolen  the  horse  he  rode.  They  fell  upon  him ;  he 
drew  his  dagger  and  defended  himself,  but  was  thrown  from  his 
saddle.  As  the  horse  plunged  and  kicked,  a  space  was  cleared, 
and  the  stranger,  clearing  a  way  with  dagger  and  pistol — or  holster 
gun — broke  through  the  peasants  and  escaped  on  foot,  leaving  his 
horses  in  their  hands.  The  men,  certain  that  they  had  done  a  good 
deed,  at  once  led  the  horses  to  the  house  of  the  village  magistrate, 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 

The  traveller  was  Hans  Kohlhase,  a  grocer,  living  at  Colin,  then 
a  village  on  the  Spree,  now  a  suburb  of  Berlin.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  for  integrity,  and  was  known  to  his  own 
sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  whom  he  supplied  with 
bacon,  honey,  and  herrings,  when  the  Court  was  at  Berlin.  He 
was  also  a  man  somewhat  above  his  station  in  attainments ;  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  scholar,  could  read  a  Latin  author,  and  he  passed  as  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Luther  and  the  Eeformation. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  great  Leipzig  fair,  and  Kohlhase  had 
sent  forward  a  great  consignment  of  wares  to  the  fair.  He  was 
following  his  wagons  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days  when  the  unto- 
ward event  occurred  at  Wellauna. 

Obliged  to  pursue  his  journey  on  foot,  Kohlhase  did  not  reach 
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Leipzig  till  the  fair  was  nearly  over.  The  consequence  was  that 
he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  goods  at  a  figure  below  their  cost 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  expense  and  trouble  of  conveying  them 
back  to  Berlin. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  On  his  return  he  found  that 
a  creditor  demanded  immediate  payment  for  a  sum  of  money  he 
was  unable  to  raise.  He  fell  into  difficulties  and  became  bank- 
rupt. 

That  the  affair  at  Wellauna  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  ruin  is 
improbable,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  so.  If  his  horses  had  not 
been  arrested,  he  would  have  reached  Leipzig  in  time  to  sell  his 
goods  to  a  profit,  and  then  he  could  have  satisfied  his  creditor, 
and  having  tided  over  this  difficulty,  would  have  got  on.  He 
regarded  the  Squire  of  Zaschwitz  as  the  sole  origin  of  his  ruin,  and 
gave  way  to  bitter  and  furious  hatred  accordingly.  He  appeared 
before  his  sovereign,  the  Elector  Joachim  I.  of  Brandenburg,  and 
laid  his  complaint  before  him.  He  was  bidden  appear  before  the 
Court  at  Diiben  on  May  13,  1533,  and  the  Squire  of  Zaschwitz 
was  likewise  summoned  to  appear.  Before  the  Court  Kohlhase 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  horses,  and  the  payment  of  150 
florins  damages.  This  the  Squire  refused  to  pay.  He,  on  his 
side,  demanded  twelve  florins  per  half-year  for  the  keep  of  the 
horses,  and  declined  to  surrender  them  till  this  was  paid.  The 
horses  had,  however,  been  so  starved,  that  the  day  after  the  chest- 
nut died. 

In  July  the  grocer  appealed  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  whose 
territory  Wellauna  was,  and  was  referred  to  his  courts  of  justice. 
The  Squire  of  Zaschwitz  refused  all  compromise,  even  though,  at 
the  advice  of  the  judge,  Kohlhase  lowered  his  demand  for  com- 
pensation from  150  florins  to  four  florins. 

The  case  dragged  on  ;  again  the  grocer  appeared  before  the 
Court  at  Wittenberg,  and  again  the  Squire  refused  all  compromise. 
The  Court  was  inert,  and  would  not  enforce  payment. 

Then  the  wrath  of  the  grocer  flamed  up,  not  now  so  much 
against  the  Squire  as  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  because  his 
courts  of  justice  failed  to  do  justice  to  him. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  a  placard  was  found  affixed  to 
the  doors  of  the  electoral  palace  at  Wittenberg  and  to  the  town 
gates,  in  which  the  grocer  declared  at  length  his  case  against  the 
Squire  ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  because  the  courts  of,  and 
the  Elector  of,  Saxony  had  neglected  to  do  their  duty  and  en- 
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force  justice,  therefore  he,  Hans  Kohlhase,  declared  war  against 
Saxony.  Here  are  the  words  with  which  this  remarkable  decla- 
ration of  war  concludes  :  *  As  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  my  life 
to  risk,  I  will  defend  rny  honour  and  my  right  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  with  every  means  at  my  disposal,  and  with  persistence. 
I  declare  that  I  will  respect  and  honour  God  and  all  the  world, 
saving  and  excepting  only  Squire  Gunther  of  Zaschwitz  and  the 
ivhole  land  of  Saxony,  and  that  to  the  aforesaid  realm  of  Saxony 
and  Gunther  of  Zaschwitz  I  shall  be  declared  enemy,  to  rob,  to 
burn,  to  maim  in  hand  and  foot,  to  carry  off  hostages  and  hold  to 
ransom  all  such  places  and  such  persons  wherever  I  shall  come, 
till  such  time  as  Gunther  of  Zaschwitz  shall  indemnify  me  for  the 
losses  and  wrongs  that  I  have  endured  at  his  hands.' 

To  understand  this  extraordinary  document,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  rights  of  warfare  as  then  understood  in 
the  Holy  Koman  Empire. 

It  was  the  understood  and  acknowledged  right  of  such  nobles, 
princes,  and  free  cities  as  could  not  obtain  redress  for  wrongs 
committed  by  means  of  the  courts,  to  have  recourse  to  arms  to 
enforce  their  rights.  But  such  a  recourse  must  be  preceded  by 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  and  such  a  war  could  only  be  under- 
taken under  certain  limitations.  No  act  of  violence  might  be 
undertaken  until  three  days  had  elapsed  since  the  declaration  of 
war.  None  might  be  committed  on  four  days  in  the  week,  from 
Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning  early,  which  constituted 
the  Truce  of  God.  Also  none  might  be  committed  against  clergy, 
the  sick,  merchants  with  their  wagons  of  goods,  pilgrims, 
labourers  in  the  field,  against  churches  and  churchyards.  This 
right  of  private  war  had,  indeed,  been  forbidden  by  the  Diet  of 
Worms  in  1495,  under  pain  of  death,  throughout  the  entire 
empire  ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  every  decree  of  a 
Diet  must  be  renewed  and  accepted  by  the  several  princes,  and 
carried  out  energetically,  or  it  fell  into  disregard.  What  was 
remarkable  about  this  declaration  of  war  was,  that  it  was  not 
proclaimed  by  one  prince,  or  even  by  one  baron  against  another, 
but  by  a  penniless  grocer  against  a  very  powerful  prince  and  a 
populous  country.  What  is  not  less  remarkable  is  that  the 
proclamation,  so  far  from  provoking  laughter,  occasioned  general 
consternation.  So  far  from  the  Elector  of  the  Saxons  generally 
regarding  this  as  an  empty  threat,  immediate  precautions  were 
taken  for  protection  before  the  three  days  of  grace  elapsed. 
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The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  Saxony.  Double 
guards  were  set  at  the  gates  of  the  Saxon  towns  ;  no  stranger  was 
suffered  to  enter  without  credentials.  Patrols  well  armed  watched 
the  frontiers  and  •  guarded  the  highways.  A  courier  was  de- 
spatched in  all  haste  from  Wittenberg  to  the  Elector  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg  to  inform  him  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
request  him  to  stay  the  proceedings  of  Kohlhase,  with  a  promise 
that  the  courts  should  reconsider  the  case  of  the  grocer,  and  do 
him  justice. 

In  the  meantime,  with  curious  chivalry,  Kohlhase  had  thrown 
up  his  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  so 
as  not  in  any  way  to  involve  his  sovereign  in  the  consequences  of 
his  proceedings.  Joachim  accordingly,  after  keeping  the  messenger 
waiting  five  days,  replied  that  he  could  do  nothing,  because 
Kohlhase  had  ceased  to  be  his  subject ;  at  the  same  time  he 
allowed  himself  to  remark,  that  'the  matter  really  stands  as 
Kohlhase  has  complained.  Through  neglect  of  the  Saxon  courts 
to  do  justice  to  the  man,  he  has  been  ruined.' 

Joachim  was  a  firm  and  energetic  prince,  who  with  iron  hand 
had  put  down  all  freebooting  and  private  hostilities  between  the 
barons  in  his  territories,  and  could  hardly  have  been  suspected  of 
willingness  to  shut  one  eye  at  such  a  daring  proceeding  of  a  man 
who  lived  almost  at  his  doors.  But  there  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  and  Joachim  bore  a  grudge  against  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony.  Joachim  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  John  Frederick 
was  a  protector  of  Luther;  but  then  the  grocer  was  also  a 
favourer  of  the  new  light.  There  were  other  matters  which  had 
caused  friction  between  the  two  princes,  into  which  we  need  not 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Joachim  was  not  sorry  to  see  a 
thorn  in  his  brother  Elector's  flesh. 

On  the  night  of  April  9,  1534,  the  town  of  Wittenberg,  the 
residential  city  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  in  flames,  set  on  fire 
in  two  opposite  directions.  The  flames  were  extinguished  with 
difficulty,  but  on  the  following  night  they  broke  out  again  in 
another  quarter.  Not  only  so,  but  the  same  night  the  village  of 
Schutzenberg,  not  far  from  Wittenberg,  was  also  in  flames.  The 
alarm  became  general. 

The  Elector  John  Frederick  had  undertaken  to  have  the  case 
retried  in  his  courts,  but  the  grocer  refused  to  appear  at  Witten- 
berg unless  the  Elector  would  grant  him  a  safe-conduct.  This 
the  Elector  refused  to  do — he  was  so  angry  at  the  audacity  of  his 
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petty  enemy,  and  at  the  damage  done  to  the  town,  which  he  and 
every  one  else  attributed  to  Kohlhase.  Moreover,  the  Elector 
despised  his  enemy,  and  did  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  days  he 
would  have  him  by  the  heels.  Time  passed,  and  Kohlhase  was 
not  caught.  At  length  the  Elector  reluctantly  granted  the 
letter  of  safe-conduct,  and  the  court  was  to  meet  and  re-hear  his 
case  on  December  6, 1534,  at  Jutterbog  ;  but  only  under  condition 
that  Kohlhase  purged  himself  by  oath  of  having  set  fire  to  the 
capital. 

On  the  day  before  the  court  was  to  assemble,  the  Sheriff  of 
Wittenberg  and  the  judges  appointed  to  hear  the  case  entered 
Jutterbog.  The  Squire  of  Zaschwitz  was  in  the  meantime  dead  ; 
his  widow  and  children  appeared  by  representatives. 

The  court  opened  in  the  Town  Hall ;  the  square  before  it,  the 
hall  itself,  were  crowded.  Every  one  wanted  to  see  the  daring 
grocer  who  had  defied  their  sovereign,  and  every  one  was  anxious 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Before  the  court  would  proceed  with  the  case  the  grocer  was 
required  to  clear  himself  by  oath  of  having  set  fire  to  Wittenberg. 
With  firm  step  he  advanced  to  the  bar,  raised  his  right  hand  to 
heaven,  and  said,  '  I,  Hans  Kohlhase,  swear  by  God  and  the  holy 
Gospel  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  of  having  set  fire  to 
Wittenberg,  either  by  my  own  hand  or  by  those  of  intermediaries. 
So  help  me  God ! ' 

Then  the  case  was  opened.  Kohlhase  demanded  indemnifica- 
tion for  his  losses  to  the  amount  of  1,200  florins.  The  defendants 
offered  300  florins.  Finally  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  that  the 
amount  should  be  600  florins,  of  which  half  should  be  paid  by 
the  widow  and  half  by  the  children  of  the  deceased  Squire,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  paid  on  January  1  ensuing. 

Thus  all  seemed  settled,  and  the  grocer  rode  home  content. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  widow.  When  she  heard  of  the 
compromise  she  was  angry,  and  appealed  to  the  Elector  against  it. 
He,  on  his  side,  wounded  in  his  pride,  chafing  at  having  been 
foiled  in  his  attempts  to  capture  Kohlhase,  disbelieving  his  oath 
that  he  had  not  set  fire  to  his  capital,  interfered,  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum,  and  declared  that  the  judges  had  exceeded  their 
authority  in  sanctioning  a  compromise.  It  fell  to  the  duty  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Wittenberg  to  announce  the  decision  of  John  Frederick 
to  the  grocer.  He  rode  with  an  escort  to  Berlin  on  December  26, 
drew  rein  before  the  house  of  Kohlhase,  and  informed  him  that 
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the  Elector  of  Saxony  refused  to  countenance  the  compromise. 
The  grocer  listened  with  calm,  cold  demeanour,  and  answered, 
6  Tell  your  master  that  I  understand  the  message.'  That  Kohlhase 
had  not  expected  good  results  from  the  trial  at  Jutterbog  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  before  it  he  wrote  to  Luther,  asking  his 
opinion  whether,  in  the  case  of  justice  being  denied  him,  he  had 
a  right  to  carry  on  war  with  a  sovereign  and  his  land.  Unfor- 
tunately the  grocer's  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  the 
Eeformer's  answer  is  printed  among  his  letters.  It  is  sensible 
and  just.  He  told  Kohlhase  that  he  had  no  right  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.  This  letter  is  dated  December  3,  1534. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  settlement  of  Jutterbog  was 
disturbed,  alarm  became  general  in  Saxony.  A  price  was  set  on 
Kohlhase's  head,  and  the  frontiers  were  watched. 

But  Kohlhase  remained  for  some  time  without  taking  action, 
following  his  business.  Every  act  of  violence  committed  in 
Saxony  that  could  not  be  brought  home  to  any  one  was  by  the 
common  voice  attributed  to  Kohlhase  ;  but  when  examined  into, 
it  proved  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  surmising  that  he  was 
implicated. 

Suddenly,  one  day  in  the  ensuing  March,  when  a  party  of 
Wittenberg  merchants  were  refreshing  themselves  in  an  inn  not 
far  from  Jutterbog,  the  house  was  entered  by  four  armed  men,  of 
whom  one  was  Kohlhase,  and  the  merchants  were  detained  there 
for  several  days,  and  dismissed  with  a  letter  of  warning  written  by 
Kohlhase  on  a  playing-card  (still  preserved  at  Weimar),  addressed 
to  the  Burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  to  announce  that  hostilities 
were  about  to  recommence. 

Not  long  after,  a  mill  near  Gommig,  on  Saxon  territory,  was 
attacked,  the  miller  half  killed,  and  the  place  plundered  and  set 
on  fire. 

Kohlhase  henceforth  carried  on  his  war  in  an  ingenious 
manner.  He  never  kept  an  organised  body  of  men  under  his 
command,  but  called  together  one  for  each  several  enterprise  he 
undertook,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  over  dismissed  the  band.  He 
fell  suddenly  on  a  village  in  the  night,  plundered  it,  set  it  on  fire, 
or  forced  it  to  pay  an  indemnity ;  sometimes  carried  away  prisoners, 
whom  he  held  to  ransom. 

Thus  he  took  a  Wittenberg  wealthy  citizen,  called  Keiche, 
captive,  along  with  his  wife,  and  carried  them  into  the  Bohejnian 
Forest.  He  conveyed  them  finally  to  an  island  in  a  little  lake. 
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There  his  presence  was  betrayed,  and  a  large  body  of  Saxon 
guards  and  peasants  attempted  to  surround  and  capture  the  band. 
Kohlhase  escaped  in  a  boat,  Reiche  was  taken  and  placed  in  the 
monastery  of  Birkholz  close  by,  and  one  of  the  grocer's  servants 
was  captured,  and,  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict  took  place  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lebus,  was  handed  over  to  him 
to  be  tried  and  punished.  Then  ensued  a  curious  circumstance. 
Reiche  had  been  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Birkholz,  but  the 
brothers  there  refused  to  release  him,  because,  they  said,  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  taken  in  legitimate  war,  and  that  they  were  not, 
accordingly,  justified  in  releasing  him.  Moreover,  they  feared  the 
consequences  for  themselves  should  they  deliver  up  the  captive 
of  Hans  Kohlhase, 

The  Saxon  Government  now  demanded  of  the  Bishop  of  Lebus 
that  he  should  have  the  servant  of  Kohlhase  examined  by  torture, 
to  discover  the  names  of  accomplices.  This  the  bishop  refused  to 
do.  The  man  was,  however,  tried  and  executed. 

At  the  head  of  thirty-five  men  Kohlhase  entered  the  village 
of  Marzalina,  a  few  miles  from  Wittenberg.  Every  house  was 
invaded,  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down.  Kohlhase  had  the 
pastor  brought  before  him,  and  announced  to  him,  that  unless  a 
certain  sum  he  specified  were  forthcoming,  the  village  should  be 
destroyed  with  fire.  The  money  was  found,  but  Kohlhase  carried 
off  the  pastor  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  On  their 
way  back  into  Brandenburg  territory  they  set  fire  to  the  village 
of  Schmogelsdorf.  Wherever  they  passed  they  called  out  the 
peasants,  and  made  them  destroy  the  bridges  in  their  rear.  The 
pastor  and  the  other  captives  were  finally  released  on  condition 
of  their  appearing  before  Kohlhase  with  a  ransom  on  a  named 
day.  In  the  event  of  their  not  appearing  they  were  threatened 
with  death.  The  Abbot  of  Zinna,  near  this  scene  of  operations, 
managed  to  take  some  of  those  who  had  formed  Kohlhase's  band, 
and  speedily  tried,  sentenced,  and  executed  them.  The  bodies 
were  placed  on  wheels  erected  on  the  hill  above  Zinna,  on  top  of 
poles.  In  the  night  Kohlhase  and  his  band  came,  removed  the 
bodies,  fastened  a  strip  of  parchment  to  the  wheels  with  the 
sentence  on  them,  '  Judge  righteously,  0  ye  sons  of  men ! '  and 
rolled  the  wheels  down  the  hill  upon  Zinna.  For  every  life  taken 
of  one  of  his  band  he  exacted  another  life,  or  took  some  other 
signal  vengeance.  The  whole  country  was  in  alarm ;  the  patrols 
were  powerless.  Kohlhase  appeared  suddenly  at  one  spot,  exe- 
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cuted  some  deed  of  violence,  disappeared  to  re-emerge  in  some 
other  quarter  where  least  expected. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  appealed  again  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. Joachim  I.  was  dead  ;  his  son,  Joachim  II.,  was  inclined 
to  favour  the  Eeform,  and  a  few  years  later  abjured  Catholicism. 
John  Frederick  hoped  that  he  would  assist  him  to  get  rid  of 
Kohlhase.  To  him,  also,  Kohlhase  had  declared  his  independence, 
so  that  his  new  sovereign  might  not  be  involved  in  responsibi- 
lity for  the  acts  of  his  subject.  Joachim  II.  weakly  allowed  the 
Saxon  Elector  to  send  his  judges  into  Brandenburg  to  try,  condemn, 
and  execute  the  culprits  within  the  territories  of  Brandenburg. 

John  Frederick  was  not  slow  to  use  this  liberty  accorded  him. 
His  judges  passed  from  village  to  town,  hearing,  condemning, 
executing — they  had  brought  their  own  Saxon  executioner  with 
them.  They  were  accused  of  condemning  on  the  slenderest 
evidence.  The  natives  of  these  parts  of  the  Marches  would  give 
no  evidence  against  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  country  was 
roused  against  them.  Kohlhase  made  no  attempts  to  fly;  he 
walked  about  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  without  disguise ;  popular 
sympathy  was  with  him,  and  popular  detestation  was  roused 
against  the  butcher-assizes  of  the  Saxon  judges. 

The  judges,  unable  to  obtain  incriminating  evidence  from  the 
reluctant  Brandenburgers,  put  their  victims  to  the  torture,  wrung 
from  them  confession  and  the  names  of  confederates,  and  then  exe- 
cuted them.  Among  those  who  were  accused  was  one  Pfaff,  the 
brother  of  the  nurse  of  the  Electress  of  Brandenburg.  The  Eiectress 
interceded  in  his  behalf.  John  Frederick  was  furious ;  this  was 
evidence  that  the  Court  of  Brandenburg  favoured  the  marauders. 
The  mob  rose  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the  judges,  and  to  release 
Pfaff  from  their  hands  the  Saxon  judges  therefore  carried  him  away 
into  Saxony,  and  there  executed  him.  How  many  were  thus  put 
to  death  is  not  known,  but  the  number  was  considerable.  In  June 
1539  the  wife  of  Kohlhase  sent  an  appeal  to  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to  pardon  what  her  husband 
had  done  ;  and  she  promised  that  if  he  would  do  this,  her  husband 
would  proclaim  peace.  The  Elector  rejected  the  petition. 

In  the  meantime  Kohlhase  had  not  been  idle ;  every  execution 
of  one  of  his  adherents  was  revenged  in  Saxon  territory  by  fire  or 
murder.  It  was  said  that  some  of  the  patrols  sent  against  him 
deserted  to  his  side.  Certainly  every  effort  to  prevent  his  cross- 
ing the  frontier  failed. 
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Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  the  whole 
war. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  according  to  the  rights  of  war, 
as  then  understood,  it  was  justifiable  for  one  who  was  at  war  with 
another  to  put  to  death,  rob,  and  burn  on  his  territories,  injuring 
innocent  people,  whose  only  fault  lay  in  being  subjects  of  the 
prince  warred  against.  Though  this  was  generally  acknowledged, 
yet  Kohlhase's  conscience  seems  not  to  have  been  easy  concerning 
the  blood  that  had  been  shed  and  the  ruin  wrought  by  him ;  and 
once  more  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  Luther,  not  this  time  by  letter, 
but  face  to  face.  One  night,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  Kohl- 
hase  appeared  in  Wittenberg — the  capital  of  his  enemy's  terri- 
tory— before  Luther's  house,  and  requested  an  interview.  When 
asked  his  name  he  refused  to  give  it,  but  demanded  that  the  in- 
terview should  be  strictly  private. 

Luther  consented  to  receive  him.  No  sooner  were  they  alone 
together  than  Luther  said,  '  You  are  Kohlhase.'  ' I  am,  Doctor.' 
Then  Luther  introduced  other  theologians,  amongst  them  pro- 
bably Melanchthon,  and  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  war 
waged  by  the  grocer,  and  his  responsibility  before  his  Maker  for 
the  blood  and  misery  that  resulted  from  his  war,  were  discussed. 
He  left  the  house  before  dawn,  with  bowed  head,  and  with  his 
hands  nervously  twitching.  He  had  passed  his  solemn  word  to 
Luther  not  to  attempt  anything  more  against  the  land  of  Saxony. 
Before  he  left,  Luther  gave  him  the  sacrament. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  now  demanded  that  the  names  of 
those  incriminated  should  be  sent  to  him;  a  list  of  115  was  at 
once  forwarded.  Among  these  eleven  were  executed  solely  for 
complicity  in  the  affair  of  Marzalina. 

Kohlhase  kept  his  word  to  Luther  ;  with  rage  gnawing  at  his 
heart  he  heard  of  these  new  executions,  and  resented  his  inability 
to  revenge  them.  He  regretted  his  promise,  and  cast  about  how 
he  might  evade  its  obligation. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  a  friend  suggested  the  means.  His 
own  sovereign,  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  had  not  used  his 
proper  influence  to  exact  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  justice 
which  was  due  to  the  rights  of  his  case  in  the  matter  of  the 
horses  at  Wellauna.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could  force  this 
prince  into  taking  up  and  interesting  himself  in  his  case  would  be 
to  declare  war  against  him  ! 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Kohlhase  agreed  to  this,  and  issued 
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his  proclamation  of  war  against  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  ;  then 
waited  the  legitimate  number  of  days,  and  proceeded  to  carry  his 
threat  into  execution. 

A  treasure  in  silver  was  being  conveyed  to  Berlin  from  the 
Mansfeld  mines  to  be  minted.  Kohlhase  intercepted  the  convoy, 
and  carried  off  the  silver. 

This  act  of  violence  against  his  own  sovereign  completely 
turned  the  current  of  public  sympathy  from  him ;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  Elector  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person.  He 
was  taken,  along  with  a  confederate,  and  both  were  condemned  to 
be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  With  them  were  sentenced  a 
citizen  and  his  wife,  in  whose  house  this  confederate  had  taken 
refuge,  though  ignorant  who  he  was,  and  what  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. At  the  last  moment  the  woman  received  pardon,  but  she 
refused  to  accept  it,  preferring  to  die  with  her  husband.  Kohl- 
hase was  brought  forth  to  execution  with  his  companion  on 
March  22,  1540.  As  he  stood  on  the  scaffold  he  was  informed 
that  his  sovereign  had  commuted  his  mode  of  death  to  execution 
with  the  sword ;  but  he  refused  the  concession,  because  it  was  not 
extended  to  his  comrade.  With  bold  front,  repeating  the  words 
'  Never  saw  I  the  righteous  forsaken,'  he  presented  himself  to  the 
executioner,  and  without  a  cry  endured  the  protracted  agonies  of 
death  on  the  wheel. 
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LOVE  AND   PITY. 

LOVE  knocked  softly  at  the  gate 
Of  your  barred  and  guarded  heart ; 

Strove  he  early,  strove  he  late, 
Tried  in  vain  each  tender  art. 

Then  to  aid  his  trouble  sore 
Swift  his  sister  Pity  came, 

And  the  portal,  closed  before, 
Opened  to  her  sacred  name. 

Sweet !  you  were  your  own  undoer, 

Being  so  to  Pity  kind ; 
As  she  crossed  the  threshold  o'er 

Love  himself  stole  in  behind  ! 


FRENCH  JANET. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

MAIS1E   AT   THE   HAUGHS,   WHERE   AUNTIE    PEGGY   REIGNED    QUEEN. 

THE  house  of  the  Haughs  was  very  differently  situated  from  that 
of  Windy  gates  or  Braehead.  It  was  a  grey  stone  house,  so  nestled 
in  the  border  of  wood  which  here  and  there  fringed  the  Deerwater 
that  only  its  chimneys  could  be  seen  above  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 
One  might  have  thought  the  situation  too  low-lying  and  damp  for 
health,  particularly  when  the  sun  in  the  winter  season  rose  late, 
and  sank,  behind  the  high  hills  which  formed  the  dale,  as  early 
as  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  local  proverb  extant 
to  the  effect — 

The  maidens  of  Deer  Haughs  may  well  be  dun, 

Since  from  Michaelmas  to  Candlemas  they  scarce  see  the  sun. 

But  the  Deerwater  ran  fast  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  like  many  of  the 
Scotch  rivers,  and  in  winter  great  fires  kept  the  old  house  dry. 
And  Maisie  Hunter  was  not  dun,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  wan. 
The  healthy  flush  of  the  pinkling,  as  sweet  and  far  less  evanescent 
than  that  of  the  wild-rose,  was  on  her  softly  rounded  cheek. 

At  Windygates,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  none  but  the  hardiest 
trees  and  flowers  would  grow,  not  to  say  flourish.  At  the  sheltered 
Haughs,  in  spite  of  the  early  retreat  of  the  sun  in  the  winter 
months,  Maisie  had  a  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  garden  worthy 
of  the  name.  Pale  primroses  and  freckled  cowslips,  as  well  as 
gowans,  decked  the  turf  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  which  were  not 
the  gnarled  trees  and  the  stunted,  torn,  and  twisted  bushes  of 
Windygates  and  Braehead.  There  were  stately  larches  and  spread- 
ing birks  and  bonnie  hawthorns  hanging  out  white  sheets  of 
blossom  in  June,  and  old-fashioned  lilacs  in  which  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  sang. 

In  like  manner  Maisie's  white-panelled  parlour,  which  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Lady  Windygates,  was  a  softened  edition  of  the 
Windygates  parlour.  It  was  a  much  cosier  nook,  three-cornered, 
with  its  fire  in  one  of  the  corners  beneath  a  high  mantel-shelf, 
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and  it  had  cupboards  all  round.  It  had  many  more  embellish- 
ments :  a  beaupot,  filled  with  flowers  for  the  most  part  of  the  year ; 
a  bowl  of  potpourri,  with  its  subtle  spiced  scent ;  a  good  many 
more  books  than  Lady  Windygates's  Bible  and  cookery-book,  some 
of  them  in  French  and  Italian,  though  '  Telemachus  '  and  '  Paul 
and  Virginia'  had  achieved  the  popularity  of  English  translations. 
Maisie's  spinet  often  stood  open  as  if  it  had  been  lately  touched, 
and  its  ivory  keys  reflected  the  warm  fire-light ;  a  tambour  frame, 
with  the  soft-hued  old  silks  employed  to  work  out  its  patterns, 
kept  in  countenance  the  little  basket  of  plain  work ;  a  cat  and 
kitten  were  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  amicable  relations  established 
between  them  and  an  old  terrier  opposite.  The  harmony  extended 
to  a  linnet  in  a  cage  hung  in  one  of  the  bow  windows. 

Even  the  great  disparity  of  age  between  Maisie  and  her  Auntie 
Peggy,  who  was  in  fact  her  grand-aunt,  lent  itself  to  the  mellowed 
and  more  picturesque  aspect  of  the  room.  Auntie  Peggy  was  very 
old — a  contemporary  of  Arthur  Hyndford — nearer  ninety  than 
eighty.  She,  too,  had  gone  through  her  struggles — more  purely 
human  and  sublunary  in  her  day,  without  question — but,  like 
Mr.  Hyndford,  she  had  outlived  them  and  drifted  into  that  sunny 
remote  region  for  whose  few  inhabitants  there  is  nothing  save 
indulgence  and  forbearance  such  as  are  dealt  to  children.  People 
petted  Auntie  Peggy,  and  wondered  over  her  as  they  would  have 
petted  and  wondered  over  a  child.  If  she  made  the  least  effort 
or  did  anything  out  of  the  daily  routine,  her  friends  and  satellites 
cried  out,  and  exalted  the  action  as  if  it  had  been  a  marvel.  She 
was  spared  all  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  every  trouble  and  anxiety 
which  could  be  kept  from  her.  The  warmest  corners  of  the 
hearth,  the  most  toothsome  bite  and  sup,  were  hers  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  nobody  accused  her  of  selfishness  and  greediness. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  see  anything  save  gracious  condescension 
in  her  suffering  herself  to  be  coaxed  and  caressed,  screened  and 
put  on  a  pedestal,  and  served  with  everybody's  best. 

*  I  think  it  must  be  rather  nice  to  be  old  like  you,  Auntie  Peggy,' 
Maisie  would  sometim.es  rally  her  aged  relative. 

Then  the  old  lady,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  her  weight  of  years,  and  not  caring  that  what  brought  about 
her  exemption  from  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals  should  be  under- 
valued, would  draw  herself  up,  shake  her  head  with  preternatural 
solemnity,  even  graft  on  that  an  air  of  temporary  unspeakable 
affliction,  and  declare,  c  Bairn,  it  is  little  you  know  of  it.' 
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Still  Auntie  Peggy  was  (as  a  rule)  a  very  happy  old  woman, 
and  Maisie  was  not  shaken  in  her  thankful  conviction  that  age  has 
its  privileges  and  exemptions,  and  that  many  of  them  must  be 
soothing  and  sweet.  She  had  heard  the  aphorism  '  call  no  man 
happy  till  he  die,'  and  she  was  aware  it  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  even  dearly  loved,  tenderly  cared-for  Auntie  Peggy 
might  be  rudely  shaken  in  her  serene  calm  and  cheerfulness  by 
the  rough  blast  of  sudden  adversity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  human  lot  to  the  end,  such  an  old  age  as  Auntie 
Peggy's  seemed  to  Maisie  not  only  a  lovely,  but  a  delightful 
experience. 

However,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  being  so  much  watched, 
waited  upon,  admired  and  praised,  Auntie  Peggy,  like  other  excel- 
lent old  ladies  in  like  agreeable  circumstances,  being  but  human 
after  all,  was  a  good  deal  spoilt.  Indeed,  she  would  have  been 
much  more  so,  and  one  dreads  to  think  of  what  might  have  been 
the  consequences,  had  she  not  been  in  reality  very  much  what  she 
was  in  Maisie's  eves — a  jewel  of  an  ancient  maiden.  This  formed 
a  salutary  check  to  the  little  pets  and  storms  to  which  after  a  long 
interregnum  of  some  fourscore  years  she  had  again  become  liable, 
as  in  the  far-away  days  when  she  had  pushed  her  dimpled  shoulders 
out  of  her  little  frock  sleeves  and  shook  her  short  curls  all  the 
time  her  mother  was  patiently  combing  them.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
the  wisest  way  of  treating  these  weaknesses  of  extreme  youth  and 
age  to  regard  them  with  lively  consternation,  and  to  study  to  parry 
them,  or,  when  that  was  hopeless,  to  seek  to  charm  them  away  with 
an  eagerness  and  earnestness  which  sometimes  defeated  their 
object.  But  what  is  laughable  in  the  first  childhood  is  so  pathetic 
in  the  second  that  one  need  neither  emulate  nor  envy  the  man 
or  woman  who  in  the  full  vigour  of  bodily  and  mental  power  can 
view  with  cool  contempt  the  traces  of  the  inevitable  crumbling 
down  instead  of  the  building  up  of  the  once  goodly  edifice. 

Auntie  Peggy  was  privileged  in  her  dress  as  in  everything 
else.  She  was  no  longer  condemned  to  sit  or  walk  about  in  un- 
comfortable state,  to  wear  chill  mode  or  stiff  brocade  with  cobweb 
lace  flapping  against  her  wrinkled  cheeks  and  wizened  neck  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  She  was  at  liberty,  nay,  it  was  an  obliga- 
tion on  her,  to  have  her  clothes  of  the  thickest  and  warmest  woollen 
stuffs  in  that  northern  region,  to  surround  herself  with  ample 
shawls  instead  of  skimp  tippets.  She  had  a  voluminous  mutch  or 
cap,  which  almost  swallowed  up  her  puckered  face  and  entirely 
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covered  her  head  ;  indeed,  had  that  been  exposed,  it  would  have 
been  found  as  white,  glossy,  and  destitute  of  hair  as  many  a  baby's 
bald  pate  or  as  a  hen's  egg.  Her  cap  was  a  shrouding  protection 
from  every  draught  which  could  whistle  about  her  dim  eyes  and 
dull  ears.  It  was  like  Lady  Windygates's  morning  cap  in  size  ;  only, 
where  the  one  was  starched  in  an  uncompromising  and  excruciating 
manner,  that  in  itself  implied  a  small  martyrdom  to  the  wearer, 
the  other  was  of  exquisitely  soft  material,  and  was  drawn  close 
round  Auntie  Peggy's  head  and  face  in  place  of  standing  out  from 
it  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  or  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was 
Maisie's  pride  and  pleasure  to  crimp  these  cambric  borders  with  her 
silver  fruit-knife,  as  mothers  crimped  their  babies'  borders  in  the 
days  when  all  babies  wore  caps,  so  as  to  bring  the  muslin  into  still 
smaller  compass  and  render  it  even  less  in  the  way.  Auntie 
Peggy  wore  her  cap  all  day,  not  merely  in  the  morning,  and  when 
the  weather  was  in  the  least  cold,  which  it  was  for  the  most  part 
on  the  Deerwater,  except  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  the  very 
height  of  summer,  she  surmounted  the  cap  with  one  of  her  quilted 
satin  hoods,  the  frill  or  '  toy '  of  which  hung  halfway  down  her 
back.  She  wore  a  hood  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  went 
abroad,  instead  of  a  turned-up  beaver  hat,  with  feathers,  which 
custom  compelled  Lady  Windygates  to  wear,  though  it  exposed 
her  pinched  features  unmercifully.  Such  a  hat  was  really  not 
becoming  to  any  woman  older  or  less  plump  than  Maisie 
Hunter. 

In  this  ideal  guise  for  an  old  lady  Auntie  Peggy  not  only  sat 
in  private  ;  once  or  twice  a  year,  on  the  longest,  brightest  summer 
Sundays,  she  drove  in  the  Haughs  coach  to  Deerholms  Kirk.  She 
had  long  ceased  to  visit  any  house  save  the  House  of  God,  where 
her  presence  was  apt  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  act  of  grateful 
homage  to  the  Deity,  and  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  privilege  a 
sinful  human  being  could  claim,  but  also  as  a  peculiar  compliment 
to  the  Eev.  Andrew  Brydon,  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  her 
fellow-worshippers.  The  fact  of  old  Mrs.  Peggy  Hunter's  having 
been  at  the  kirk  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  Christian  year  on  the 
Deerwater. 

Auntie  Peggy  had  always  been  fond  of  company,  in  a  sensible 
modest  way,  and  her  court,  which  meant  Maisie  and  all  the  house- 
hold at  the  Haughs,  were  so  wrapped  up  in  her,  and  proud  of  her, 
that  they  would  have  considered  it  the  greatest  slight  to  any 
visitor  for  him  or  her  to  have  been  entertained  at  the  Haughs 
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without  getting  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  family  idol  and  having 
speech  with  her.  If  she  was  not  in  her  most  genial  humour,  and 
did  not  do  herself  justice,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to 
her  circle. 

Maisie  would  never  have  left  her  aunt  for  the  months  which 
she  had  been  spending  in  the  north,  had  not  duty  called  her — a 
*  bounden  duty,'  which,  although  the  old  lady  chose  to  make  light 
of  it  sometimes,  at  other  times  she  was  as  ready  to  admit  as  Maisie 
was  herself.  Some  of  Maisie  Hunter's  dead  mother's  nearest  rela- 
tions had  fallen  into  great  and  manifold  trouble.  They  had  lost 
the  principal  part  of  their  means ;  they  had  been  attacked  by  sore 
sickness,  of  which  the  most  available  members  had  died,  leaving  a 
helpless  group  behind  them.  Maisie  had  gone  to  them  in  their 
need,  to  do  what  she  could  for  them.  It  was  always  considered, 
even  by  her  elders,  that,  though  she  was  only  a  girl,  she  could 
already  do  a  good  deal  in  such  sad  circumstances.  The  great  age 
of  her  Auntie  Peggy  had  made  a  woman  of  Maisie  early  in  life, 
and  had  developed  all  her  resources.  She  had  a  wise  head  for  her 
years,  a  pair  of  '  capable  '  useful  hands  where  nursing  was  in  ques- 
tion, some  money  at  her  command,  and,  still  more,  good  will  in  a 
good  cause.  She  was  in  training  to  be  one  of  the  notable  dames 
on  the  Deerwater :  to  farm  her  own  land,  as  Lady  Boarhills  had 
farmed  hers  after  her  husband's  death  ;  to  start  a  thread-mill  or  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  groats,  and  make  it  pay,  as  Lady 
Mossriggs,  finding  other  means  fail  her,  in  consequence  of  Moss- 
riggs's  losses  in  his  Edinburgh  lawsuit,  had  boldly  attempted,  with 
signal  success  ;  like  Mistress  Kirsten  Shaw,  in  the  west,  and  Lady 
Peggy  Carnegie,  in  the  east  of  Scotland.  And,  if  there  was 
nothing  else  left  for  her  to  do  save  superintend  the  Haughs 
maids'  spinning,  and  sending  their  hanks  of  yarn  to  be  sold  to  the 
hand-loom  weavers  at  Pitblair,  still  Maisie  Hunter  would  not  be 
beaten — she  would  see  that  the  Haughs  maids  span  more  and 
better  yarn  than  the  maids  in  any  of  the  country-houses  round 
could  spin.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Maisie  had  in  her  the  seeds 
of  such  staunch  practicality,  unswerving  determination  of  purpose, 
and  tolerably  well- warranted  confidence  in  herself  as  had  combined 
to  render  Lady  Windygates  the  woman  she  was,  and,  generally 
speaking,  to  make  the  matrons  on  the  Deerwater  at  once  so 
estimable  and  so  formidable,  so  undeniably  the  better  hcrses  in 
the  domestic  team,  in  the  impartial  judgment  of  Braehead. 
Happily  for  Maisie,  her  tendency  to  dictate  and  domineer  was  kept 
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in  check,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  her  delight  in  her  old  Auntie 
Peggy  and  her  devotion  to  her. 

Auntie  Peggy  was  decidedly  fond  of  news — the  lingering  echoes 
of  the  affairs  of  life,  with  which  she  had  now  nothing  further  to  do 
than  to  listen  to  them.  But  her  sympathies  were  not  numbed 
by  the  frost  of  age,  any  more  than  good  Mr.  Hyndford's  were 
eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  his  saintliness,  and  hearing  the  echoes 
cheated  her  into  the  belief  that  she  was  still  playing  her  part  in 
the  great,  never-ending  drama,  which  was  being  enacted  around 
her.  It  was  the  business  of  everybody  who  went  in  or  out  of  the 
Haughs  to  purvey  for  Auntie  Peggy  in  this  respect,  to  collect  and 
bring  home  every  crumb  of  the  waterside  gossip  on  her  behalf. 
But  it  was  the  greatest  triumph  which  the  old  lady  could  experi- 
ence if,  when  sitting  at  home,  there  came  to  her,  by  accident, 
some  extraordinary  sensational  tidings,  with  which  she  in  her  turn 
could  astound  and  overwhelm  the  unlucky  person  who  had  been 
out  riding  or  walking,  or  calling  on  acquaintances,  and  yet  had 
brought  back  no  piece  of  common  information  worth  repeating. 

This  exulting  sense  of  superiority  was  Auntie  Peggy's  when 
she  hailed  Maisie  Hunter  coming  in  from  a  drive  as  far  as  Pitblair, 
a  couple  of  days  after  she  had  arrived  from  the  north.  Auntie 
Peggy  made  the  intimation,  with  which  she  was  primed,  half  elated, 
because  of  her  being  the  first  to  convey  the  fresh  rousing  shock  it 
would  administer — half  with  a  delicious  sense  of  awe  and  concern 
because  of  the  blood-curdling  calamity  which  had  befallen  a 
highly  respected  neighbour,  and  the  call  there  was  on  the  unfor- 
tunate woman's  friends  to  sympathise  with  her. 

'  You'll  not  guess  what  I  have  heard  when  you  were  out, 
Maisie,'  cried  Auntie  Peggy,  beginning  to  get  breathless  already 
in  her  excitement. 

*  No,  what  could  it  be,  Auntie  ?  '  cried  Maisie.  *  Take  time, 
do  not  bring  on  your  cough.' 

'  Never  mind  my  cough,'  wheezed  Auntie  Peggy,  with  a  grand 
recklessness. 

Maisie  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to  get  up  the  most  ardent 
curiosity,  while  she  took  off  her  beaver  hat  and  cast  aside  her  fur 
tippet. 

Maisie  Hunter  was  not  so  little  a  woman  as  Lady  Windygates 
was,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  much  of  her  physically, 
and,  however  matured  she  might  be  in  mind,  her  body,  such  as  it 
was,  was  still  in  the  hardly  developed  stage  of  girlish  slimness. 
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A  slender  creature,  who  was  always  declared  to  be  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  she  looked,  though,  indeed,  her  looks  betokened  no 
lack  of  health  and  vigour  for  her  sex  and  age — rather  the  reverse  ; 
a  dark-haired  girl,  with  her  rosy  mouth  a  trifle  too  large,  but 
fine  and  firm  in  its  lines,  and  her  cheek-bones  slightly  prominent 
after  the  fashion  of  her  countrywomen.  The  whole  face  inclined 
to  taper  to  the  chin.  The  complexion  of  a  carnation  freshness. 
The  hazel  eyes  very  clear,  straightforward,  and  reasonable,  with  a 
shade  of  imperiousness  in  their  glance.  The  forehead,  from  which 
the  hair  was  thrown  back  to  fall  in  long  curls  on  the  shoulders, 
fall  and  open. 

'  It  was  nothing  less,'  proclaimed  Auntie  Peggy  with  recovered 
breath,  *  than  that  young  Windygates — than  that  young  Windy- 
gates,'  she  stammered  in  her  haste,  '  who  came  back  from  Paris 
months  syne,  as  I  writ  to  you,  had  been  playing  most  terrible 
pranks  in  foreign  parts.  I  would  never  have  thought  it  of  the 
laddie.'  She  was  so  bent  on  disburdening  herself  of  her  tale  that 
she  took  no  pains  to  prepare  the  listener,  who,  if  Lady  Windygates 
were  correct  in  her  data,  ought  to  have  waited  in  overwhelming 
agitation  for  what  was  to  follow.  Instead  of  more  considerate 
behaviour,  the  venerable  raconteuse  showed  an  inclination  to  play 
with  her  bait  and  her  prey  after  the  manner  of  ancient  cats 
dangling  mice  before  youthful  kittens. 

'  No  !  but  what  has  young  Windygates  been  doing  ?  '  chimed 
in  Maisie.  She  kept  up  a  semblance  of  the  breathless  interest 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  her  kinswoman,  but  was  other- 
wise guiltless  of  the  slightest  breach  of  the  maidenly  reserve  so 
much  prized  in  those  days.  And,  if  Maisie's  maidenliness  hid 
any  extravagant  warmth  of  feeling,  it  was  positively  heroic  in 
its  successful  concealment  of  emotion. 

*  Say  rather,  what  has  he  not  been  doing,'  exclaimed  Auntie 
Peggy,  lifting  up  her  withered  hands  and  letting  them  fall  with 
emphasis  in  her  lap.  "The  cruel  villain  carried  on  with  an  un- 
happy Frenchwoman — some  say  she  was  a  nun  out  of  a  convent, 
but  if  that  were  so  I  see  not  how  him  and  her  could  either  fore- 
gather or  hold  tryst  together.  Anyway,  when  she  sought  to  stop 
him  and  force  him  to  right  her  wrongs  as  he  was  in  the  travelling 
coach  with  Braehead,  starting  on  their  homeward  journey,  Allan 
Windygates  with  an  oath  bade  the  coachman  drive  over  her  body, 
so  that  the  wretched  woman  was  flung  down  among  the  horses' 
feet  and  trampled  to  death  in  the  street.' 
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At  last  Maisie  was  moved  out  of  her  composure,  and  of  all 
things  by  a  fit  of  hearty  girlish  laughter  into  which  she  broke. 

*  Oh,  Auntie  Peggy,'  she  cried,  holding  her  own  long  taper 
waist,  and  swaying  herself  from  side  to  side  in  the  height  of  her 
glee ;  '  how  could  you  let  yourself  be  taken  in  to  believe  such  a 
pack  of  howers  ?  Young  Windygates  give  orders  to  ride  over  any 
woman  !  He  would  not  ride  over  a  dog,  a  cat.  He  was  just  silly 
about  hurting  any  living  thing  except  in  the  way  of  a  gentleman's 
sport;  so  is  his  father  before  him,  as  I  have  heard  Lady  Windy- 
gates  tell.' 


CHAPTER  X1Y. 

MAISIE   RECEIVES   HER   SUMMONS. 

MAISIE  had  forgotten  herself,  and  Auntie  Peggy  felt  not  only  called 
upon  to  remind  her  niece  of  the  fact — she  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  highly  offended. 

'  What  is  the  world  coming  to,  Maisie  Hunter,  that  you  can 
laugh  to  scorn  deeds  of  iniquity  and  barbarity  committed  by  another 
young  person  belonging  to  this  wicked  generation?  Further, 
how  can  you  tell  me  to  my  face,  me  who  brought  you  up,  and  was 
an  old  woman  ere  you  were  born,  that  I  am  easily  taken  in  and 
deceived  ! '  And  the  old  lady  turned  aside  her  head,  that  her  eyes 
might  not  behold  the  heinous  culprit. 

*  Oh !    I  beg  your  pardon,  Auntie,'  implored  Maisie,  full  of 
penitence ;  '  now,  don't  be  vexed,  but  look  at  me  and  say  that  you 
believe  I  did  not  mean  it,  though  I  was  very  rude  and  thoughtless. 
Still  you  know  that  we  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
present  Windygates  family  all  our  days,  at  least  all  my  days.    Why, 
I  thought  you  had  a  great  friendship  for  the  old  people  (the  chit 
of  a  girl  called  Lady  Windygates  and  Windygates,  who  might  have 
been  Auntie  Peggy's  daughter  and   son,  old !).     I  thought  the 
young  Windygates  was  a  favourite  of  yours  ever  since  he  gave  the 
alarm  as  a  boy — that  time  the  tod  broke  into  the  farmyard,  and 
after  he  made  your  chair  stand  level,  only  last  winter.' 

*  I  never  pretended  that  I  could  not  be  taken  in,'  said  Auntie 
Peggy,  still  speaking  with  extreme  dignity,  and  with  her  head 
turned  away,   But  I'm  not  the  only  creature  there  is  to  be  cheated 
and  played  with.' 

*  No,  indeed,'  said  Maisie  earnestly,  « I  think  you  are  the  most 
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sagacious  woman  alive.  You  see  a  great  deal  farther  than  all  the 
rest  of  us  put  together,  and  no  wonder  when  you've  seen  so  much 
and  lived  so  long,  before  we  began  to  blink  at  the  lamplight  and 
dance  to  our  shadow.  Only  look  round  at  me  and  be  friends,  dear 
Auntie,  when  I'm  not  many  days  come  back,'  besought  Maisie 
insinuatingly,  by  this  time  clasping  the  old  lady  round  the  neck ; 
*  you'll  give  yourself  a  stiff  neck  or  a  bad  headache,  and  you  know 
how  that  will  vex  me,  if  you  keep  looking  over  your  shoulder 
like  that.' 

4  I'm  the  best  judge  of  that,  Maisie  Hunter ;  I  may  be  surely 
allowed  to  look  over  my  shoulder  or  down  at  my  feet,  if  I  think 
fit,  without  asking  your  leave,  or  taking  your  feelings  into  account. 
If  not,  I'm  a  poor,  stupid,  useless  old  body,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
I  followed  my  generation.'  With  this  speech  Auntie  Peggy's 
capacity  for  retaliation  was  wont  to  reach  its  climax.  She  felt  it 
cut  the  listeners  to  the  heart,  while  it  drew  from  them  the  most 
anxious  protests  that  she  was  not  stupid  or  useless — far  from  it, 
and  that,  in  place  of  its  being  well  if  she  were  gone,  it  was  very 
unkind  and  untrue  of  her  to  speak  in  that  way,  for  her  friends 
could  not  tell  what  they  should  do  without  her,  which  was  a  fact. 

Auntie  Peggy  was  the  more  easily  appeased  on  this  occasion 
that  she  had  not  opened  up  half  the  budget,  and  she  was  longing 
to  do  so.  '  Well,  Maisie,  you  may  refuse  to  believe  my  version 
of  the  matter,  if  you  will.  No  doubt  young  Windygates  and 
you  were  old  playmates,  and  it  has  not  been  Lady  Windygates's 
fault  that  you  have  not  been  more,  which  the  Lord  forbid  from 
this  day.  But  what  do  you  make  of  this  for  a  corroboration  of 
my  tale,  he  is  so  sorely  changed  since  he  was  away  that  his  own 
mother  would  hardly  have  recognised  him  if  she  had  met  him 
abroad  without  warning  ?  He  shuns  all  company  and  goes  no- 
where, for,  go  where  he  like,  there  are  clogs  that  he  cannot  leave 
behind  him,  which  are  hard  work  to  carry  among  strangers  or 
among  innocent,  easy-minded  friends.  And  what  are  the  clogs, 
Maisie,  but  his  guilty  conscience,  and  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
woman  ?  She  has  followed  him  in  the  spirit,  though  he  would  not 
take  her  in  the  body,  and  she  '  walks '  at  Windygates  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  week  after  week.  She  has  been  seen  by  scores 
of  people  besides  him,  who  will  not  take  guilt  to  himself  by  owning 
that  he  sees  her.  She  stopped  even  that  heathen  Braehead,  and 
good  Arthur  Hyndford  was  so  put  about  by  her  in  his  very 
chamber,  in  spite  of  his  having  vanquished  the  Devil  and  all  his 
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angels  when  they  had  power  in  the  land,  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
that  he  left  the  place,  saying  that  he  would  never  put  his  foot 
across  the  threshold  of  Windygates  again.  Eh !  it  must  be  very 
disagreeable  for  Windygates  and  my  lady  to  have  their  household 
and  visitors  so  plagued,  forby  the  stain  on  their  son.  Folk  think 
they  will  have  to  shut  up  the  house  and  build  another,  or  go  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country.  That  comes  of  sending  a  lad  to 
France  for  the  fashion  of  the  thing — Ann  Wedderburn  must  have 
been  fair  possessed — and  of  his  falling  into  the  ways  of  wanton  sin 
and  brutal  violence.' 

Maisie  was  a  little  more  cautious  in  contradicting  Auntie 
Peggy  again ;  all  that  she  ventured  to  do  was  to  put  two  exceed- 
ingly pertinent  questions  to  the  speaker.  *  Auntie  Peggy,  did  you 
ever  know  a  young  man  who  had  always  borne  the  best  of  characters 
— more  than  that,  when  you  were  sensible  that  he  had  not  been  an 
accomplished  hypocrite,  but  a  well-disposed,  friendly  fellow,  fond  of 
children  and  animals — break  out  all  of  a  sudden  into  gross  depravity 
and  shocking  inhumanity?  And  tell  me,  did  you  ever,  with  your 
own  eyes,  see  a  ghost  ?  ' 

6  No,  my  dear,  I  never  did  know  such  a  grievous  contradic- 
tion,' said  Auntie  Peggy,  who  was  perfectly  candid  and  remark- 
ably sensible  when  she  was  taken  on  the  right  side,  '  nor  did  I 
ever,  to  my  knowledge,  encounter  anything  uncanny.  But  then 
you  must  mind  this,  Maisie,  though  maybe  I  should  not  boast, 
I  have  tried  throughout  a  long  life,  with  all  my  wrong-doings  and 
short-comings,  for  which  I  humbly  hope  to  be  forgiven,  to  lead 
an  honest  and  honourable  life,  and  I  am  come,  as  you  may  be 
thankful  that  you  are  too,  of  honest  and  honourable — ay,  and 
godly  forbears.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  my  cousin  Lady  Bawbie, 
who  used  to  sit  at  conventicles  in  the  winter  out  on  the  moss, 
where  the  troopers  could  not  ride  down  on  them,  till  her  duffle 
mantle  was  frozen  to  the  ground? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Maisie  a  little  absently,  for  she  had  heard  of 
Lady  Bawbie's  intrepidity  scores  of  times. 

'  It  must  be  clean  dreadful,'  continued  Auntie  Peggy,  'to  have 
forbears  who  have  committed  ugly  crimes  for  which  their  de- 
scendants must  suffer  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and 
far  longer.  For  there  are  Yerl  Beardie  and  the  other  card-players 
in  the  vanished  room  at  Glammis  that  have  been  drinking  and 
dicing  and  cursing  and  swearing  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years.' 
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Begging  Lady  Windygates's  pardon  for  contradicting  her  con- 
viction, Maisie  Hunter  had  up  to  this  time  hardly  thought  of 
young  Windygates,  except  with  a  friendly  feeling  for  one  whom  she 
had  known  all  her  life,  who  had  been  a  child  a  year  or  two  older 
than  herself  when  she  was  a  child,  and  had  played  with  her,  chasing 
minnows  and  '  paidling '  in  the  shallow  pools  where  the  Deerwater 
found  a  rocky  bed,  or  having  games  of  hide-and-seek  in  the  lum- 
ber-rooms and  the  long  passages  of  the  Haughs  and  Windygates. 
She  had  been  cool  enough  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  slower  growth  of 
intellect  and  his  halting  scholarship  ;  she  had  criticised  his  blonde 
hair  and  florid  complexion,  his  curling  on  the  ice,  and  football- 
playing  on  the  grass ;  and  had  come  to  the  calm  conclusion  that, 
though  he  danced  reels  better  than  his  neighbours  and  friends — 
young  Boarhills  and  Mossriggs — Boarhills,  at  least  till  young 
Windygates  went  to  Paris,  beat  him  in  the  minuet.  Indeed  her 
mind  was  as  well-disposed  even  to  the  younger  sons  at  Boarhills 
and  Mossriggs  as  to  the  heir  of  Windygates,  and,  since  Maisie 
was  not  only  a  bonnie  lass,  but  also  the  heiress  of  the  Haughs, 
and  knew  her  own  value  in  either  light,  she  was  likely  to  have 
both  her  pick  and  choice  of  the  young  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  avail  herself  in  full  of  her  privilege  of  picking  and 
choosing. 

But  Lady  Windygates  had  got  what  she  desired  for  her  son, 
though  she  had  neither  anticipated  the  manner  in  which  her 
wishes  were  to  be  accomplished,  nor  fairly  realised,  at  the  height 
of  her  misfortune,  that  they  were  accomplished.  She  had  coveted 
distinction  for  young  Windygates,  and  he  was  distinguished  over 
••all  the  men  on  the  Water  for  that  and  succeeding  generations. 

Maisie  Hunter  was  arrested  and  occupied  by  the  strange  dis- 
tinction which  had  befallen  her  old  playmate.  She  could  not  take 
him  off  or  criticise  him  any  longer.  A  ghost-ridden  man  was  out 
of  the  pale  ;  and  she  was  sufficiently  strong  herself,  with  enough 
tenderness  and  reverence  at  the  core  of  her  nature,  to  keep  her 
pity  from  passing  into  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  touched 
with  a  soft  awe.  She  had  the  making  of  a  noble  woman  in  her 
for  all  her  crude  self-confidence. 

Not  long  after  Auntie  Peggy's  marvellous  tale,  Maisie  saw  its 
hero  when  he  did  not  see  her.  She  started  back,  and  her  fine  colour 
faded  in  sympathy.  Was  that  moody  man  with  the  slouching 
gait,  the  white  haggard  face,  and  the  wild  eyes,  honest,  manly 
young  Windygates,  whose  stalwart  figure  and  springing  step  she 
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had  called  a  shepherd's  properties,  whose  ruddy  complexion  and 
bashful  blue  eyes  she  had  likened  to  those  of  a  ploughman  ?  No- 
body would  laugh  at  him  now  for  those  vanished  attributes  any 
more  than  people  had  laughed  at  young  Walter  JRiddel,  who  went 
about  wasting  in  a  decline  and  struggling  against  fate — or  the  will 
of  God,  for  two  summers.  She  was  nearer  to  respecting  Allan 
Wedderburn  in  his  misery,  which  she  could  not  look  upon  as  justly 
deserved,  than  she  had  ever  been  in  his  light-hearted  prosperity, 
before  sickness  and  sorrow  had  brought  him  low.  He  might  have 
sinned  and  fallen,  for  alas  !  men  were  weak — weaker  than  women, 
Maisie  feared,  in  some  things  ;  but  he  had  never  been  the  aban- 
doned wretch  which  his  native  parish  was  foolish  and  wicked  enough 
to  represent  him.  Poor  lost  Allan,  who  had  been  so  brave  and 
blithe,  with  such  bright  prospects  before  him  only  six  months 
ago  !  He  was  lost  if  no  rescue  came  to  him.  People  said  his  own 
father  had  turned  against  him,  only  his  mother  would  never  for- 
sake him.  Maisie  longed  to  help  him  and  his  mother — it  was 
her  nature  to  help ;  she  burned  to  stand  by  them — to  show  them 
that  they  had  one  friend  who  was  not  daunted  by  life  or  death, 
or  what  lay  behind  death.  She  did  not  believe  half  she  heard,  and? 
where  that  half  was  in  question,  could  make  allowance  and  forgive, 
while  she  hung  her  head  and  was  sorry,  sorry  that  men  were  not 
perfect — neither  were  women  for  that  matter — but  then  the  im- 
perfections, like  the  temptations,  of  such  women  as  Maisie  had 
known,  were  of  a  totally  different  kind. 

With  Maisie  to  long  and  burn  was  to  act,  but  she  took  her 
measures  with  deliberation  and  foresight.  In  the  first  place  she 
delicately  suggested  to  Auntie  Peggy,  with  her  genial  love  of 
company,  that  it  might  be  a  cheerful  variety  for  the  depth  of  the 
winter,  as  well  as  a  compliment  to  the  invited  guest,  to  ask 
another  favourite  grand-niece,  Sibbie  Gordon,  to  come  and  stay  at 
the  Haughs  over  the  New  Year. 

When  the  old  lady  had  unsuspiciously  lent  a  ready  assent  to 
the  proposal,  Maisie  made  an  amendment  upon  it.  There  wa& 
Jamie  Gordon,  a  lieutenant  in  a  foot  regiment,  at  home  for  a 
month  or  two.  Sibbie  would  be  sorry  to  lose  so  much  of  her  only 
brother's  company,  and  doubtless  he  would  not  object  to  get  a 
little  wild-duck  shooting,  and  hunting,  if  he  could  come  too. 

Auntie  Peggy  looked  keenly  at  Maisie  from  between  the 
crimped,  close-fitting  borders  of  the  old  woman's  cap.  But  the 
next*  instant  Maisie  was  carelessly  detailing  the  particulars  of 
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Jamie's  engagement  to  Mary  Kennedy,  '  one  of  the  Kennedys  of 
Birkenshaw,  and  not  the  Kennedys  of  White  Knowe,  you  know, 
Auntie.'  He  was  to  be  married  to  her  whenever  he  got  his  com- 
pany, and  Maisie  had  promised,  if  she  could  be  spared,  to  dance 
at  the  wedding. 

Then  Auntie  Peggy  nodded,  and  said  Lieutenant  Jamie  might 
come  too.  They  did  not  want  another  man's  protection  during  the 
•dark  nights.  She  was  content  to  trust  to  Tammas,  who  was  a  married 
lad  of  fifty,  and  as  steady  as  a  rock  when  he  had  not  got  more  than 
the  daily  dram,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  presided  over  the 
sideboard  and  the  pantry  for  five-and-twenty  years  ;  and  to  Jock, 
who  was  not  quite  so  steady,  but  was  not  '  that  bad,'  and  had 
shown  himself  a  fine  hand  among  the  horses  and  the  cows.  Still, 
in  the  view  of  the  guisards  and  first-footing  at  New  Year,  the 
family  might  not  be  the  worse  of  Jamie  Grordon  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Maisie's  next  quiet  proposal  was  that  when  the  Gordons  were 
come,  and  she  would  not  be  too  much  missed,  she  might  go  over 
and  see  what  was  wrong  at  Windygates. 

6  Bairn ! '  cried  Auntie  Peggy,  taken  aback,  '  are  you  out  of 
your  senses  ?  Nay,  but  you  must  be  set  up  and  left  to  yourself, 
Maisie  Hunter,  to  think  of  thrusting  yourself — you,  a  foolish, 
inexperienced  lassie — among  witches  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
from  whom  even  Mr.  Hyndford  had  to  beat  a  retreat ;  to  go  where 
you're  not  wanted,  moreover,  for  I'm  sure  and  certain  Ann  Wedder- 
burn  will  not  desire  strangers  to  be  witness  to  their  sorry  plight, 
far  less  drawn  into  jeopardy.' 

'We  are  not  strangers,'  maintained  Maisie,  'and  I'm  con- 
vinced you  would  go  yourself  if  you  were  able.  You  would  not 
fail  a  friend  in  need.  What  is  to  become  of  him,  and  all  of 
them,  if  everybody  turns  their  back  upon  them  without  more 
ado  ?  How  can  we  know  whether  or  not  they  want  us  until  we 
try  ?  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hyndford  would  leave  them  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  own  peace  and  safety,  it  would  not  be  like  him  ; 
but  if  so  he  is  very  old — maybe  too  old  to  cope  with  a  foe.' 

'  Ay,  or  with  a  young  high-headed  lass  like  you,'  said  Auntie 
Peggy  with  a  groan  of  peculiar  severity.  « Take  heed,  Maisie,  for 
pride  and  a  haughty  spirit  go  before  a  fall.' 

'I  do  not  mean  to  be  proud  and  haughty,'  said  the  girl 
gently  ;  '  I  have  asked  your  permission,  Auntie  Peggy,  and  if  you 
refuse  to  grant  it  to  me  I'll  never  mention  the  subject  again. 
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But  how  will  you  bear  to  think  that  you've  deserted  your  friends 
by  declining  to  send  me  to  them  ?  I  know  I  am  not  like  you,  I 
am  young  and  ignorant,  and  can  do  little,  but  if  you  send  me 
when  you  cannot  go  yourself  it  will  at  least  show  your  good- 
will.' 

*  How  can  you  lay  such  a  burden  upon  me  ? '  Auntie  Peggy 
protested,  bemoaning  herself,  with  some  reason.  *  Send  a  bairn 
like  you,  an  only  bairn — all  that  is  left  of  my  goodly  nephew 
Charlie,  my  only  brother's  only  son,  and  his  bit  wife,  the  young 
mistress  of  the  Haughs — you  that  I've  striven  so  hard  to  bring  up 
worthy  of  her  place — send  her  where  ?  Into  the  very  jaws  of  hell, 
if  all  be  true.  It  would  be  like  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  the 
child  of  promise,  the  son  of  his  auld  age.' 

Maisie  could  hardly  endure  the  sight  of  the  blinding  tears, 
the  hard-wrung  tears,  at  Auntie  Peggy's  years,  gathering  in 
the  dear,  dim  eyes;  but  she  did  not  withdraw  her  petition^ 
*  Abraham  had  faith,  and  went  up  to  the  Mount,'  she  said  softly, 
4  and  Grod  spared  his  son  and  made  him  the  father  of  a  mighty 
nation.' 

A  reaction  seized  on  Auntie  Peggy.  She  got  pettish,  and 
would  have  it  that  Maisie  was  tired  of  her  home  already ;  that,, 
after  having  been  away  all  the  summer  from  her  whose  days  could 
not  be  many  now,  she,  Maisie,  was  only  eager  to  leave  her  old 
Auntie  again,  and  go  off  on  any  uncalled-for,  mad — it  might  be 
profane — adventure  which  turned  up. 

But  Maisie  rose  up  in  her  own  defence.  '  It  is  not  fair  of  you 
to  speak  like  that,  Auntie  Peggy,'  she  said  with  youthful  loftiness 
of  indignation  ;  '  you  know  I  only  went  to  the  North  because  it 
was  my  duty  to  go,  and  you  saw  that  as  well  as  I.  I  did  not 
stay  a  week  longer  than  I  could  help.  Neither  will  I  stay  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary  at  Windygates.  I'll  ride  over  every 
morning  if  you  like,  to  see  how  you  are,  and  to  show  that  I'm 
taking  no  harm — as  what  harm  should  I  take,  me  doing  my 
duty,  with  Heaven  above  me  ?  You'll  have  Sibbie  and  Jamie 
Gordon,  whom  you  like,  to  take  care  of  you  and  divert  you  in  my 
absence.' 

'  Divert ! '  exclaimed  Auntie  Peggy  in  high  disdain,  as  if 
diversion  were  the  farthest  thing  from  her  thoughts,  and  the  mere 
mention  of  it  were  an  insult.  She  had  to  fall  back  on  a  former 
argument.  '  Ann  Wedderburn  would  have  let  us  know  if  she  had 
wished  for  our  company.  She  is  not  the  woman  to  take  it  well  of 
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us  to  go  where  we're  not  bidden,  and  stare  at  her  in  the  day  of 
her  calamity.' 

But  this  argument  proved  the  most  broken  reed  of  all,  for  the 
very  next  day  there  came  a  letter  from  Lady  Windy  gates  begging 
Maisie  to  go  over  and  see  them.  The  letter  was  written  in  a 
hurried,  agitated  manner,  which  in  itself  showed  to  those  who 
could  read  between  the  lines  that  the  writer  was  beginning  to 
break  down.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  Cousin  Maisie, 

*  I've  heard  you've  come  back  at  last.     I've  been  wearying  sore 
to  see  you,  but  I'cannot  go  over  to  the  Haughs  at  present.     Will 
you  do  me  the  favour  of  paying  us  a  visit  to  try  if  that  will 
brighten  us  up,  for  my  dear  son  has  been  very  ill,  and  everything 
has  been  going  wrong  with  us.     Only  believe  me,  it  is  not  our 
fault — at  least  not  greatly  so.     It  is  more  like  a  spite  of  destiny 
against  us.     But  I  do  not  mean  that  Providence  is  not  looking  after 
us,  and  will  not  bring  us  through  our  troubles  at  last.     I  have  not 
time  or  ability  to  enter  into  particulars  on  paper.     I'll  tell  you  all 
by  word  of  mouth.    I  will  content  myself  with  saying  this  now,  that, 
though  there  may  be  pain  and  regret  in  the  telling,  there  is  no 
real  shame,  thank  God,  however  Windygates  may  choose  to  behave, 
and  whatever  the  Waterside  may  think  fit  to  say  in  their  lack  of 
charity  and  hard  judgment. 

'Tell  my  old  friend,  your  Auntie  Peggy,  that  I  will  be  deeply 
grateful  to  her  if  she  will  let  you  come  over,  that  is,  if  you  your- 
self do  not  object  to  come  near  us  ;  for  whiles  I  believe  nobody 
will  look  the  earth  we  are  in  soon,  till  we  are,  as  it  were,  forsaken 
by  Gi-od  and  man.  But  I  think  better  of  the  friendship  of  a 
Hunter  to  a  Wedderburn. 

*  Tell  your  Auntie  again  that  I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of 
you.     I  will  never  let  you  out  of  my  sight,  day  or  night,  if  that 
will  make  her  mind  easy.     I  will  look  for  you,  if  I  do  not  hear  to 
the  contrary,  some  time  to-morrow,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  you 
and  keep  you  from  evil,  and  give  you  a  rich  reward  for  taking 
pity  upon  us  ! 

6  Your  old  friend  and  kinswoman, 

<  ANN  WEDDERBURN.' 

Auntie  Peggy  and  Maisie  looked  into  each  other's  faces  when 
they  had  read  this  letter,  and  felt  there  could  only  be  one  answer  to 
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it ;  but  Auntie  Peggy  considered  herself  justified  in  addressing  an 
additional  appeal  to  Maisie.  '  Are  you  not  feared,  bairn  ?  If  you 
feel  your  heart  sinking  at  the  prospect,  just  say  the  word,  and  no 
power  on  earth  will  induce  me  to  send  you  there,  though  she 
should  fleech  and  pray  and  rake  up  old  friendship,  and  promise 
till  she's  black  in  the  face.' 

c  But  I'm  not  feared,'  said  Maisie,  drawing  up  her  slight  figure, 
and  looking  courageously  out  of  her  clear  hazel  eyes ;  '  I'm  not 
lightly  daunted,  and  what  should  daunt  me  here  ?  Is  not  Grod  at 
Windygates  as  well  as  at  the  Haughs  ?  And,  if  He  permit  spirits, 
good  or  evil,  to  have  their  way  for  a  time,  is  not  He  always  their 
master  ?  No,  my  heart  is  not  sinking.' 

'  Then  I  must  beg  to  remind  you  of  what  she  has  sought  to 
bring  about  before  now,' said  Auntie  Peggy,  with  stately,  maidenly 
mysteriousness,  '  something  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of  now,  at 
any  price.  But  I'll  not  free  her  from  throwing  you  together,  and 
ettling  to  speak  you  over.  I  know  Ann  Wedderburn's  tricks, 
though  she  is  a  good  woman,  and  an  auld  friend.' 

'  Am  I  like  a  girl  that  would  be  spoken  over,  Auntie  Peggy  ? ' 
demanded  Maisie  proudly.  *  Do  you  think  I  should  be  got  round 
and  wheedled  into  what  I  did  not  want  to  do,  though  it  were  the 
merest  trifle,  and  not  the  most  momentous  step  in  my  life  ?  Do 
you  not  see  for  yourself  that  I'm  woman  grown  ?  Do  you  forget 
that  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own,  and  can  act  for  myself  when  it  is 
right  and  fit  I  should  so  act  ?  ' 

'I  believe  you  there,  bairn,'  said  Auntie  Peggy  with  a  mixture 
of  admiration  and  sarcasm. 

Happily  it  did  not  occur  to  Auntie  Peggy,  and  possibly  it  did 
not  dawn  upon  Maisie  herself  at  that  moment,  or  for  some  time 
to  come,  that  young  Windygates  had  really  no  need  of  his 
mother's  interposition  and  scheming.  In  addition  to  whatever 
gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  he  had  formerly  possessed,  he  had  won 
a  new  irresistible  fascination  for  a  certain  order  of  mind.  Maisie 
might  of  her  own  free  will  walk  into  the  net.  In  her  splendid 
courage  and  generosity  she  might  voluntarily  sacrifice  herself, 
glorying  in  the  deed,  if  that  can  be  rightly  called  a  sacrifice  which 
is,  after  all,  fulfilling  the  highest  capacity  of  the  creature. 
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CHAPTER 

MAISIE    BREAKS    THE    SPELL. 

WHEN  Maisie  arrived  at  Windygates  she  brought  with  her  a  day- 
light atmosphere,  a  breath  of  the  open  air  and  the  sunshine,  fit 
to  dispel  the  dank  vapours  and  dismal  dreams  of  the  night  and 
the  darkness.  The  long  faces  of  Eitchie  and  Jenny,  who  let  her 
in  and  took  her  to  Lady  Windygates's  parlour,  cheered  up  wonder- 
fully at  the  sight  of  the  young  lady,  though  Jenny,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  shocking  disloyalty  to  her  sex,  proceeded  the  next 
moment  to  make  certain  remarks  in  confidence  to  Ritchie.  What 
would  not  a  woman  do  for  a  man,  and  a  lass  for  her  joe,  that  the 
heiress  of  the  Haughs  no  less,  a  beauty  and  a  toast  in  her  set, 
should  venture  to  Windygates  the  first  thing  on  her  return  home, 
to  fight  with  a  spirit,  which  of  them  should  get  young  Windy- 
gates  ?  Folk  had  always  said  she  was  a  stout-hearted  lass,  as 
Lady  Windygates  had  been  in  her  day,  but  she  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  make  such  a  fight  for  the  master.  Jenny  could 
not  tell  what  would  come  of  it  ;  her  sole  conviction  was  that  if 
Miss  Hunter  of  the  Haughs  won  the  victory  in  such  a  conflict 
nobody  need  say  '  straw  '  to  her  from  that  hour.  She  would  be  the 
most  powerful  woman  in  the  country-side. 

The  very  thought  of  a  girl's  coming  voluntarily  into  the 
beleaguered  house  and  daring  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  was 
wonderfully  encouraging.  Maisie  brought  to  her  task  the  purity 
to  which  all  things  are  pure,  the  best  common  sense,  which  is  akin 
to  genius,  considerable  womanly  tact,  and  much  kindly  feeling. 
She  listened  with  respectful  attention,  while  still  in  her  riding 
habit,  as  Lady  Windygates  poured  forth  her  version  of  the  story, 
taken  from  Braehead's  narrative,  of  young  Windygates's  acquaint- 
ance with  Madame  St.  Barbe,  his  obligation  to  her,  and  the  disaster 
of  her  violent  death. 

All  that  Maisie  said,  with  a  sympathetic  sigh,  was,  '  Poor  Allan, 
he  was  always  unsuspicious  and  trustful  ;  I  can  fancy  him  over- 
grateful  for  small  cause.  His  humane  heart  must  have  been  cut 
to  the  quick  by  her  terrible  end.'  But  she  would  not  concur  in 
Lady  Windygates's  bitter  reflections  on  Braehead  for  accepting  the 
services  of  such  a  young  woman,  and  on  the  dead  woman  for  her 
consequent  conduct. 

4  She  was  the  Duchess's  cousin  and  daily  companion,  and  our 
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Lady  Lathones  consented  to  consort  with  her.  I  cannot  make  it 
out,'  the  harassed  mother  had  said.  '  But  to  follow  the  travelling 
carriage  of  a  young  strange  man  to  the  city  gate  and  force  herself 
on  his  notice,  and  then,  when  her  recklessness  and  obstinacy 
brought  about  her  doom,  to  give  him  the  wyte  by  coming  over 
here  and  wrecking  his  life,  as  if  she  had  not  done  him  enough  ill 
already  with  getting  herself  trampled  to  death  among  his  coach- 
wheels  and  horses'  feet  before  his  een,  and  the  lad  in  the  weak 
state  of  a  man  new  out  of  a  fever — all  that  is  what  I'm  not  prepared 
to  pardon.  And  to  think  it  was  just  because  he  was  simple  and 
rash  like  a  man !  Well,  it  beats  me.  Why  it  is  permitted  by  the 
Higher  Powers  is  what  I  cannot  understand.' 

*  Should  it  not  be  enough  that  it  is  permitted  ? '  said  the  Scotch 
Portia ;  '  and  Lady  Windygates,  if  I  were  you,  I  think  I  would  not 
be  hard  on  Braehead,  for,  had  he  not  suffered  the  lady  to  help  him 
to  nurse  young  Windygates,  you  might  have  lost  your  son.     As 
for  the  lady,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  she  was  no  better  than  a 
light  woman  in  her  degree,  though  Allan  was  too  honest  to  doubt 
her  honesty.     That  may  be,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  things,'  said  Maisie  with  a  kind  of  stately,  youthful  inno- 
cence.    '  But,  if  she  was  not  light  to  him,  if  she  tended  him  like 
a  sister,  and  if  her  heart  went  out  after  him,  and  she  was  slain  in 
seeking  to  reach  him  and  exchange  words  once  more — ay,  and  if 
she  come  in  the  spirit  where  she  can  never  come  in  the  body, 
and  cannot  tear  herself  away  from  the  place  that  owns  him — oh  ! 
Lady  Windygates,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  deal  gently  with  her  as 
with  my  son.     He  may  thank  you  for  your  forbearance  ;  anyway, 
I  would  not  be  the  one  to  ban  her.' 

6  Well,  well,  Maisie,  if  that  is  your  opinion  I'll  say  no  more/ 
said  Lady  Windygates  with  unusual  docility,  almost  deference. 
'  Maybe,  if  you  try  him,  young  Windygates  will  speak  to  you  and 
give  you  the  confidence  that  he  has  refused  to  his  mother.  As 
for  Windygates,  he  has  never  claimed  his  due  in  that  respect.  He 
is  as  dour  as  Allan  is.' 

*  But  I  think  Windygates  is  right/  persisted  Maisie  in  her 
independence  of  spirit  and  speech.     '  It  is  young  Windygates's 
affair.     It  concerns  nobody  else — not  even  his  father  and  mother. 
Don't  you  see,  he  would  feel  like  a  traitor  to  the  unhappy  lady  if 
he  complained  of  her  visits  and  proclaimed  the  favour  which  she 
had  shown  him  both  in  life  and  in  death  ?     As  for  me,  I  would 
never  dream  of  presuming  to  speak  to  him  on  such  a  topic.     It 
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is  no  business  of  mine,'  said  Maisie,  not  scornfully,  but  with  a 
directness  and  decision  which  nearly  took  away  Lady  Windygates's 
breath.  '  I  have  come  over  as  you  wished,  to  tell  you  my  news,  ask 
you  my  new  guessing  tales,  and  sing  you  my  last  songs.  I'll  play  a 
game  of  draughts  or  dominoes  with  Windygates,  and  challenge 
young  Windygates  to  beat  me  at  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  or  at 
Scotch  proverbs — that  is,  if  you  will  all  let  me.  If  you  will  not,, 
and  I  cannot  help  you  in  the  only  way  in  my  power,  but  am  just 
a  burden  and  plague  to  you,  then  I'll  go  back  to  Auntie  Peggy.' 

'  Do  what  you  like,  my  dear,  only  don't  leave  us,'  said  Lady 
Windygates  hastily. 

Young  Windygates  had  not  been  informed  of  the  invited  guest 
or  of  her  arrival,  and  when  he  met  her  at  supper  he  started  and 
stared  aghast,  and  could  hardly  give  her  a  civilised  greeting,  as  if 
he  had  lost  the  manners  of  civilised  society,  or  as  if  she  were  the 
phantom  whose  haunting  presence  was  poisoning  the  very  springs 
of  life  and  rendering  it  no  longer  worth  living.  And  Maisie  was 
a  phantom  of  the  past,  of  the  happy  thoughtless  days  which 
were  gone  for  ever,  of  the  light-hearted  youth  which  had  been 
darkened  and  crushed  into  premature  age.  Could  Maisie  Hunter 
really  be  the  same  as  he  had  left  her  in  early  summer  ?  Could 
no  change  have  come  to  her  in  what  had  been  to  him  this  por- 
tentous autumn  and  winter  ?  Was  there  nothing  in  her  life 
answering  in  some  degree  to  the  miserable  transformation  which 
had  been  wrought  on  him  ?  No,  there  she  sat  bright  and  fresh 
with  her  dainty  falling  collar  and  an  old  ivory  rose,  which  he  knew 
contained  a  miniature  of  Auntie  Peggy,  instead  of  the  garden  rose 
which  the  season  would  not  yield,  on  her  breast.  And  he  was- 
painfully  conscious  of  what,  in  addition  to  his  haggard  looks,  had 
become  the  slovenly  disorder  of  his  toilette,  his  uncared-for 
hair,  his  crumpled  cravat,  the  absence  of  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  with 
his  coat  and  vest  unchanged  since  morning. 

At  first  Maisie  Hunter's  presence  simply  vexed  Allan  Wedder- 
burn,  and  he  was  inclined  to  turn  away  from  it  in  sad  and  sullen 
avoidance ;  but,  when  she  did  not  show  the  slightest  sign  of  observ- 
ing his  reluctance  to  renew  their  intercourse,  or  of  realising  that 
he  was  no  longer  the  old  Allan  at  whom  she  had  jeered  a  little,, 
flouting  him  in  her  saucy  girlish  way,  than  that  she  was  somebody 
else  in  the  room  of  Maisie  Hunter,  gradually  and  insensibly  he 
answered  to  the  familiar  looks  and  tones.  He  roused  himself  to 
take  some  interest  in  what  she  was  saying,  and  to  respond  some- 
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what  languidly,  but  not  altogether  out  of  character,  to  her  lively 
appeals.  She  told  him  what  sport  was  to  be  had  in  the  north, 
and  what  she  had  seen  of  the  grouse  and  the  red  deer ;  she  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  left  Windy  gates  before  the  football 
match  on  Cairnie  Lea,  and  the  grand  ball  after  it.  For  the  first 
time  he  heard  a  description  of  the  match  given  with  many  graphic 
details.  She  put  it  to  him  to  supply  the  list  of  beauties  at  the 
ball,  and  what  marriages  were  likely  to  follow  on  the  sets  of  dances 
which  the  same  couples  had  kept  up  for  well-nigh  a  round  of  the 
tflock.  She  provoked  young  Windygates  into  asking  her  questions. 
Lady  Windygates  fairly  leapt  in  her  chair  to  hear  him  laugh 
at  some  of  her  replies.  Windygates  suddenly  rapped  on  the 
table,  looked  his  son  frankly  in  the  face,  and  addressed  him  more 
cordially  than  he  had  done  for  many  a  day.  '  I  say,  Allan,  man, 
we  had  no  ball  to  keep  your  birthday '  (he  did  not  say, '  your  home- 
coming ') ;  '  we'll  have  one  and  make  all  the  young  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  your  debtors  before  the  winter  is  over.' 

Young  Windygates  did  not  answer — in  truth,  he  was  a  little 
dazed ;  but  Maisie  cried  out, '  Yes,  yes,  and  you'll  do  it  before  Sibbie 
and  Jamie  Gordon  go  home,  that  they  may  get  the  benefit.  Balls 
do  not  come  every  day.' 

The  next  morning  Allan's  hair  was  dressed  in  the  last  French 
fashion,  and  his  broad  cloth  and  linen — down  to  his  shoe-buckles — 
were  irreproachable.  He  paid  Maisie  that  compliment,  and  he 
had  not  looked  so  like  himself  since  he  returned  from  his  ill- 
omened  visit  to  France,  or  so  well,  in  his  pale  subdued  manliness, 
in  his  whole  life  before. 

Maisie's  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  heart  fluttered  a  little  at  the 
sight.  The  house  seemed  to  shake  off  an  incubus.  Lady  Windy- 
gates  went  about  briskly,  and  her  domestic  occupations  recovered 
their  old  zest.  Windygates  tramped  cheerfully  out  and  in, 
and  asked  young  Windygates  what  he  thought  of  this  herd  of 
cattle,  and  whether  that  '  sow '  of  hay  would  last  them  over  the 
winter.  Maisie  at  her  knitting  begged  somebody  to  read  the 
Edinburgh  newspaper  which  the  weekly  post  had  just  brought  in. 
She  laid  down  her  work,  and  requested  to  be  taken  round  the  offices 
to  compare  the  cows  and  the  horses,  the  cocks  and  the  hens,  with 
those  at  the  Haughs.  What  did  she  care  for  theHbiting  cold  upon 
the  bleak  hillside  ?  She  stole  Windygates's  plaid,  and  rolled  it 
round  her  as  if  she  had  been  an  Arcadian  shepherdess,  and  laughed 
at  the  icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves  of  barn  and  byre.  She 
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opened  Lady  Windygates's  spinnet,  and  ran  her  white  fingers  up 
and  down  the  yellow  keys,  awakening  long  silent  echoes.  She  went 
up  and  down  the  stairs  and  along  the  gallery,  humming  *  Within 
a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town,'  and  ;  The  bush  aboon  Traquair/ 
Straightway  Jenny  and  Aillie  caught  up  the  tunes  and  sang  them  as 
they  made  the  pasties  in  the  kitchen  and  dusted  the  china  closet ;. 
and  Eitchie  and  Pate  took  up  the  refrains  and  whistled  them  in 
the  pantry  and  the  cellar,  at  the  peat-stack  and  the  draw-well. 

It  was  as  if  the  whole  household  fell  into  a  conspiracy  to  rout 
the  enemy,  and  at  the  root  of  it  all  were  simply  the  will  and  the 
presence  of  a  young  girl. 

The  different  domestics  gathered  covertly  to  see  Lady  Windy- 
gates  and  Maisie  ride  off,  escorted  by  young  Windygates,  bound 
for  a  call  at  the  Haughs,  to  thank  Auntie  Peggy  for  sparing 
Maisie.  During  the  visit  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  cause.  All 
was  old-fashioned  politeness  and  marked  graciousness.  Even  after 
the  little  party  had  left,  Auntie  Peggy,  who  was  flattered  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  first  neighbour,  not  of  his  own  age  and  sex,. 
whom  young  Windygates  had  gone  formally  to  see  since  his  ill- 
ness and  his  return  from  Paris,  showed  herself  tolerably  short- 
sighted and  inconsistent.  She  made  a  point  of  his  having  grown 
a  bonnie  lad,  though  he  still  bore  traces  of  his  long  sickness.  He 
was  so  much  improved  in  his  comeliness  and  douceness  that  she 
could  not  believe  there  was  anything  far  wrong  with  him.  With 
regard  to  her  grand-niece  Maisie,  she  was  neither  sick  nor  sorry. 
She  had  slept  a  night  at  Windygates,  yet  she  had  come  over  to- 
the  Haughs  as  blithe  as  a  lark. 

That  night  the  talk  in  the  kitchen  at  Windygates  was  no 
longer  of  corpse  candles  in  the  Bog  o'  Weary,  or  coffins  starting 
out  of  the  fire,  and  winding  sheets  out  of  the  candles,  or  of  steps 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  trailing  and  rustling  of  a  silken  gown  in  the 
gallery — but,  among  the  women,  of  the  fashion  of  Miss  Maisie 
Hunter  of  the  Haughs'  sleeves,  and  the  manner  in  which  her 
beaver  was  trimmed ;  among  the  men,  what  was  the  worth  of  the 
new  whip  young  Windygates  carried,  and  whether  his  stirrups 
were  plated,  or  solid  like  his  father's ;  and,  among  both  men  and 
women,  what  was  the  chance  of  a  braw'bridal  and  a  grand  ploy  in 
the  course  of  the  coming  year. 

What  might  be  called  the  gladsome  convalescence  of  the 
household  did  not  die  out  with  the  passing  away  of  the  novelty  of 
Maisie's  appearance  among  them,  clothed  in  the  wholesome  garb 
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of  common  life  and  everyday  associations,  with  her  heart  free  from 
an  oppression  of  ignorant  terror,  fearless,  trustful  and  happy,  as 
a  young  creature's  heart  should  be.  Not  only  did  Maisie  see 
nothing  and  hear  nothing  which  she  might  not  have  seen  and 
heard  without  a  marvel  at  the  Haughs  :  other  people  ceased  to  see 
and  hear  unaccountable  sights  and  sounds.  The  sough  of  them 
and  the  slavery  to  them  died  out  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen. 
Young  Windygates  held  up  his  head  and  looked  about  him,  joined 
his  fellows  in  their  occupations  and  diversions,  and  was  so  dis- 
engaged from  his  miserable  self-engrossment  that  he  became  fore- 
most in  their  ranks  once  more.  Above  all  he  followed  Maisie 
Hunter  up  and  down,  doubtless  with  the  conviction  that  she  had 
been  his  deliverer.  He  entered  into  serious  discussions  with  her, 
in  which  he  found  no  fault  with  Maisie's  wits  outstepping  his,  for 
was  not  that  the  established  custom,  where  men  and  women  were 
concerned,  on  the  Deerwater  ?  He  gave  way  to  the  force  of  the 
reaction  in  himself,  and  waxed  wild  in  the  gaiety  with  which  he 
jested  and  laughed,  danced  and  sang,  with  her.  As  he  had  pro- 
mised himself  long  ago,  he  forced  her,  in  spite  of  her  high  spirit, 
into  a  corner  metaphorically,  compelled  her  hazel  eyes  to  fall 
before  his  blue  ones,  and  her  small  fingers  to  tremble  in  his  strong 
grasp. 

Nobody  took  it  upon  him  or  her  to  speak  to  young  Windygates 
of  his  release  from  bondage,  but  everybody  saw  and  felt  that  he 
was  a  free  man  again.  And  nobody,  not  the  mother  who  bore 
him,  rejoiced  over  his  rescue  as  Maisie  Hunter  rejoiced,  for  was 
it  not  she  who  had  won  him  from  the  darkness  and  its  evil  spirits, 
and  restored  him  to  the  light  with  its  blessed  angels  of  work  and 
duty  and  all  lawful  delights  ?  Had  she  not  foiled  his  foes,  whoever 
and  whatever  they  might  be  ?  Was  she  not  entitled  to  rejoice 
over  him,  as  the  true  doctor  and  true  nurse  thank  God  and  are 
happy  over  the  sick  man  whom  they  have  been  permitted  to  pluck 
from  the  grave's  mouth,  and  bring  back  to  life  and  health — as 
poor  Madame  St.  Barbe's  substitute  for  a  heart  had  softened  to 
Allan  after  she  had  helped  to  pull  him  through  his  fever  ? 

Much  as  Lady  Windygates  was  pleased  and  elated  by  the  turn 
events  had  taken,  and  the  triumphant  success  of  her  last  plan, 
she  was  puzzled  too,  and  appealed  to  Braehead,  of  all  people,  to  clear 
up  her  perplexity.  He  had  come  over  to  Windygates  one  after- 
noon, and  was  contemplating  with  philosophical  satisfaction  young 
Windygates  and  Maisie  Hunter,  too  busy  to  give  up  their  important 
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work  in  order  to  attend  to  him.  For  were  they  not  preparing 
turnip  lanterns  and  false  faces  for  the  ploughboy  to  figure  in 
at  the  New  Year,  and  a  guisard's  dress,  which  Allan  himself  was 
to  wear  in  a  grand  mask  of  guisards  that  was  to  be  performed  in 
every  country  house  on  the  Water  ?  The  ancient  Morrice  dancers 
have  survived  after  a  fashion,  and  left  more  relics  of  their  exist- 
ence in  austere  Scotland  than  the  carol  singers  or  the  waits,  whom 
the  Kirk  did  not  countenance.  Finally,  the  pair  were  writing 
out  invitations  to  the  dance  or  ball  which  Windygates  was  to  give 
to  the  electrified  neighbourhood,  on  which,  and  on  its  gossips, 
the  tables  were  being  turned. 

'  Yes,  Braehead,  it  is  well  to  have  a  young  lady  in  the  house  to 
relieve  the  mistress  of  some  of  its  lighter  cares,'  said  Lady  Windy- 
gates  discreetly.  *  It  is  about  as  good  as  having  a  daughter  of  my 
own,'  she  added,  with  a  demure  smile  curving  the  straight  line  of 
her  lips.  '  It  is  lightsome  for  young  Windygates  and  all  of  us. 
We  appear  to  have  got  over  our  difficulties,  and  'deed  it  was  high 
time.  Between  you  and  me,  I  believe  we're  well  rid  at  last  of 
that  fashous  French  madam.  But  can  you  tell  me — you  who  have 
a,  long  head  of  your  own,  and  are  steeped  in  book-learning — how 
the  mere  sight  of  my  cousin  Maisie  Hunter  has  feared  the  other 
creature  and  caused  her  to  take  flight  across  the  seas,  or  back  to  her 
own  place  in  the  spirit  world,  wherever  that  may  be  ;  I'm  sure  I'm 
easy  where  it  is,  if  she  is  gone  from  us.  But  about  the  effect  the 
coming  of  Maisie  Hunter  has  had  upon  the  other,  I  cannot 
rightly  account  for  it,  though  it  was  me,  I  am  glad  to  say,  who 
sent  for  my  cousin,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  hoped  she  would  be 
some  good,  or  I  would  not  have  risked  bringing  her  here.  Still  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  reckon  on  the  experiment  prospering  as 
swiftly,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  prospered.  No,  Maisie 
is  a  fine  lass,  a  very  fine  lass — you  may  remember  I  have  always 
said  so — but  she  is  not  so  good  as  that  comes  to,  that  she  should 
have  power,  after  all  that  has  been  tried  and  has  failed,'  admitted 
Lady  Windygates,  with  just  a  shade  of  mortification,  '  by  the 
mere  look  of  her,  to  rout  the  Devil  from  his  throne,  as  I  was 
tempted  to  think  our  house  here  had  grown.  Can  your  worldly 
wisdom,  which  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  black  art,  for 
anything  I  can  tell,  since  you're  proud  to  proclaim  (oh,  you 
deluded,  conceited  auld  Me,  Eobbie  Wedderburn!)  that  it  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  good — well,  can  you  throw 
any  light  upon  the  ferlie  ?  ' 
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'  None,  inadam,'  said  Braehead,  as  good-naturedly  as  if  she 
had  been  paying  him  the  highest  compliments,  'unless  that, 
having  been  correct,  as  I  apprehend  you  were,  in  your  assumption 
that  Allan  was  the  young  lady's  property  from  the  beginning, 
the  real  owner  having  come  on  the  scene,  the  usurper  has  with- 
drawn her  claim  with  what  I  must  call  a  commendable  sense 
of  civility  and  justice.  It  may  be  that  there  are  rudimentary 
moral  laws  fulfilled  by  these  lusus  naturce.' 

6  Hout !  away,  away  with  your  natures ! '  cried  Lady  Windy- 
gates,  with  a  fine  vein  of  disdain  ;  '  when  you  take  to  them,  there 
is  no  more  good  to  be  got  out  of  you.' 

( Ti>  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     INVITATION. 

'  J  ACQUETTA  is  our  only  prop.  I  can  see  nothing  for  it  but  to 
write  to  her.  She  will  take  us  in,'  I  say  drearily  next  morning  at 
breakfast. 

We  have  given  ourselves  a  night  to  sleep  upon  our  plans, 
mindful  of  the  saying  that  '  the  night  giveth  counsel.'  But  small 
counsel  or  comfort  have  the  weary  hours  brought  us.  Our  pro- 
spects look  as  gloomy  now  as  they  did  last  night  at  dinner. 

A  hideous  parody  of  a  dinner  it  was,  with  Frances  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  I  at  the  other,  stonily  determined,  both  of  us,  not 
to  give  way  now  or  ever  before  the  servants;  making  jerky  con- 
versation and  painfully  choosing  the  food  which  seemed  least  likely 
to  stick  in  our  tightened  throats  ;  horribly  conscious  of  Robinson's 
compassion  and  William's  curiosity. 

I  had  wondered  whether  my  swollen  eyelids  proclaimed  their 
abnormal  proportions  most  obviously  when  I  looked  down  at  my 
plate,  or  when  I  uplifted  them  to  the  topmost  fronds  of  the  fern 
in  front  of  me.  I  determined  to  take  note  from  Frances,  who  had 
wept  longer  and  more  copiously  than  I ;  I  shot  a  quick,  dim  glance 
across  the  table,  but  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  the  gay  little  face, 
swollen  and  tear-stained  out  of  all  recognition,  even  under  the 
shadow  of  an  extra  large  fringe  of  yellow  hair  pulled  well  over  the 
eyebrows  for  the  occasion,  very  nearly  upset  me. 

We  held  ourselves  rigidly  upright,  both  of  us,  but  even  this 
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could  not  be  pronounced  an  entire  success,  our  usual  attitude  en 
famille  being  much  less  dignified  and  more  of  a  lounge.  How- 
ever, the  dinner,  like  all  things  earthly,  came  to  an  end  at  last ; 
and  so  did  the  long  evening,  of  which  every  minute  presented  a 
new  and  hitherto  unthought-of  development  of  our  woful  change 
of  fortune. 

4  That  we  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  have  to  ask  Jacquetta 
to  take  us  in  ! '  responds  Frances,  with  a  sigh. 

'  It  isn't  Jacquetta  I  mind,'  groan  I ;  '  it  is  Sir  Joseph.  How 
he  will  patronise  us  !  Hoiv  he  will  assure  us  that  his  generosity 
is  as  large  as  the  ocean  ! ' 

'  Thank  Heaven  that  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  clothe  our- 
selves ! '  ejaculates  Frances. 

4  What  a  horrible  idea  ! '  I  say  uneasily.  *  It  will  be  bad  enough 
to  eat  his  food  as  poor  relations  on  a  long  visit,  but  clothes  of  his 
would  burn  me  to  the  bone,  like  that  woman's  shirt  burnt 
Hercules,'  with  vague  mythology. 

'  Poor  relations  on  a  long  visit ! '  repeats  Frances.  *  I  can't  get 
my  mind  properly  adjusted.  You  and  I  patronised  by  Sir  Joseph 
Yarborough !  And  when  he  and  Jacquetta  have  come  here  for 
their  annual  two  days'  visit  at  the  New  Year  we  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  even  to  patronise  him,  but  have  killed  off  all  the  old 
frumps  in  the  neighbourhood  whom  we  wouldn't  have  to  dinner  at 
any  other  time.' 

*  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  them  for  a 
while,'  I  say  dubiously.  '  It  is  very  horrible  to  have  to  ask  them, 
but  I  can't  think  of  anything  else,  can  you  ?  ' 

Frances  shakes  her  head  forlornly. 

'  And  we  have  always  congratulated  ourselves  upon  the  slender 
limits  of  our  family  circle,'  she  says.  *  Little  did  we  think  how 
we  should  one  day  long  for  an  army  of  cousins  and  a  regiment  of 
uncles  and  aunts.  At  a  moment  like  this  how  usefully  they 
would  have  come  in,  instead  of  our  being  thrown  solely  and 
utterly  upon  the  charity  of  one's  mother's  cousin,  and  such  a 
second-rate  cousin,  too  !  ' 

' 1  don't  know  about  our  being  thrown  solely  and  utterly  upon 
Jaoquetta's  charity,'  I  object,  with  an  unhappy  turn  of  my  head. 
'There's  not  so  very  much  charity  in  taking  in  two  girls  for  a 
visit ;  after  all,  they  were  for  ever  asking  us  there  till  they  found 
out  it  was  no  use — and  it  will  be  no  more  than  a  visit.  We  only 
want  time  to  make  up  our  minds  about  the  future.' 
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6 1  positively  have  not  courage  to  think  of  the  future,'  murmurs 
my  sister  reflectively.  '  Only  one  thing  looms  clearly  and  certainly 
"before  me,  and  that  is  that  it  will  be  the  bounden  duty  of  which- 
ever of  us  has  the  chance,  to  marry  the  very  first  man  who  proposes, 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  has  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  butcher 
and  the  baker.  How,  how  is  our  value  fallen  in  the  matrimonial 
market !  ' 

'  I  wonder  that  you  can  harp  upon  that  string  to-day,'  I  return, 
all  the  more  nervously  irritated  because  my  own  thoughts  had 
long  ago  flown  in  the  self-same  direction,  only  with  a  personal 
application  to  Allan  Vaudrey  which  had  added  a  hundredfold  to 
their  bitterness.  '  I  should  think  the  latest  family  alliance  was 
enough  for  the  moment.  Will  anybody  call  upon  Priestman,  do 
you  think,  Frances  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  not ;  not  even  the  meanest,  scrubbiest  person  in 
the  village,  let  alone  the  county,  unless  perhaps  the  Brackham 
curates  take  it  in  their  day's  work.  Why,  that  has  been  her 
attraction  !  I  feel  certain  of  it !  Uncle  Frank  has  deliberately 
picked  out  someone  to  free  him  from  the  trammels  of  society.' 

*  Yes,  Society  in  general,  with  a  capital  S,  and  our  society  in 
particular,'  I  finish.  «  Well,  he  has  done  it  with  a  vengeance.  I 
will  go  and  write  to  Jacquetta  by  this  post.' 

Jacquetta  has  been  written  to,  and  Jacquetta  has  responded — 
warmly,  for  Jacquetta  is  a  warm-hearted  person.  She  has  bid  us 
welcome  to  the  heart  and  home  of  herself  and  her  knight  with 
effusive  compassion,  in  an  epistle  abounding  in  notes  of  excla- 
mation, directed  principally  against  the  cold-blooded  misdoing  of 
Uncle  Frank  and  the  hypocritical  scheming  of  that  low  creature 
Priestman.  She  has  explained  at  considerable  length  that  she  her- 
self never  did  like  Priestman,  though  of  course  she  could  not  say  so 
when  we  all  considered  her  such  a  valuable  servant  and  spoke  so 
highly  of  her.  Unreasonably  enough  this  offends  us,  and  we 
remark  in  tart  concord  that  none  of  Jacquetta's  abigails  could  hold 
a  candle  to  Priestman — as  a  maid.  She  has  appointed  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  our  arrival,  assuring  us  that  she  can- 
not endure  the  thought  of  our  remaining  at  Billington  an  hour 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  exposed  as  we  are  to  the 
possible  descent  of  the  new  mistress  of  the  house. 

'  Nothing  could  be  kinder,'  I  say,  laying  down  the  letter  with 
a  little  sigh. 

6—2 
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*  She  is  positively  delighted,'  exclaims  Frances.  *  It  is 
beyond  her  wildest  dreams  that  she  should  ever  be  able  to  pat  us 
on  the  back  and  declare  that  she  will  stand  by  us.' 

4  Well,  and  it  is  very  good  of  her  to  stand  by  us.  We  shan't 
find  many  people  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  have  that  honour.  What 
can  she  possibly  get  out  of  us  in  return  ?  ' 

'  Though  we  are  not  what  we  were,  still  a  Nugent — a  real 
genuine  Nugent — must  be  a  downright  godsend  for  Jacquetta  to 
flourish  in  the  face  of  her  Riverdale  friends,'  returns  Frances,  who 
is  beginning  to  pick  up  again  after  four-and-twenty  hours'  com- 
plete prostration  ;  *  not  to  mention  the  fact,  Esme,  that  the  natives 
of  those  parts  have  probably  never  set  eyes  on  two  such  good- 
looking  young  people  as  you  and  I.  Sir  Joseph  has  a  tremendous 
penchant  for  pretty  girls,  you  know.  I  shall  cultivate  Sir  Joseph.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

GOOD-BYE    TO    BILLINGTOX. 

THE  day  of  our  departure  has  arrived. 

We  have  said  farewell  to  Billington.  For  the  last  time  we 
have  paced  up  the  apple  walk  to  Lilliput  Cottage,  where  in  the 
days  of  our  childhood  we  used  to  play  at  keeping  house,  and  dis- 
pense smoky  tea  to  youthful  guests. 

For  the  last  time  we  have  pottered  through  the  big  orchard 
house,  where  the  purple  grapes  hang  ripening  in  the  September 
sun.  Many  are  the  confidences  Frances  and  I  have  exchanged 
under  those  selfsame  vines,  first  about  our  dolls,  then,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  about  our  governesses ;  and  now,  in  these  latter  days, 
about  lovers.  For  the  last  time  we  have  sat  under  the  big  cedar 
in  front  of  the  house  and  rested  our  eyes  lovingly  on  its  long 
straight  lines,  conning  over  and  over  again  each  mass  of  ivy,  each 
climbing  rose  on  its  grey  walls.  For  the  fiftieth  time  I  have 
sobbed  out,  *  Why  wasn't  I  a  boy  ?  To  think  that  if  I  had  been 
a  boy  all  this  would  have  been  my  very  own,  and  no  one  could 
have  taken  it  from  me  ! ' 

I  have  wept  hot  tears  of  rage  and  grief  until  my  cheeks  are 
blistered  and  my  nose  swollen. 

Frances  has  taken  it  more  calmly  these  last  few  days ;  she  has 
realised  that  nothing  can  be  done,  and  in  true  campaigning  spirit, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  the  hopeless  past,  has  occupied  herself  in 
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sharpening  her  weapons  for  the  future.  In  other  words,  Priest- 
man  not  having  been  available,  she  has  devoted  most  of  her  time 
to  overhauling  her  wardrobe  and  preparing  her  frocks  for  conquest. 
With  rapidity  marvellous  to  me  she  has  attuned  her  mind  to  the 
hideous  fact  that  our  comfort  in  the  future  will  depend  upon  how 
pleasant  we  make  ourselves  to  those  around  us,  and  has  already 
turned  over  her  stock-in-trade  of  charms  as  a  pedlar  his  wares. 

While  I  have  passed  my  nights  and  days  in  bemoaning  our 
woful  fate  and  in  making  tearful  farewell  pilgrimages  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  wide  acres  of  Billington,  she  has 
grappled  with  and  accepted  the  hard  truth,  that  from  our  high 
and  independent  estate  we  have  indeed  fallen,  that  we  are  utterly 
dependent  upon  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough  for  every  luxury,  nay, 
every  comfort  of  life,  and  is  preparing  to  act  upon  her  convictions 
with  commendable  philosophy. 

The  carriage  has  come  round  to  take  us  to  the  station.  The 
house  servants  are  lining  the  passage  leading  from  our  staircase 
to  the  front  hall. 

4  Brutes  ! '  I  ejaculate  inwardly  as  I  catch  sight  of  them  on 
reaching  the  half-landing.  '  One  hint  from  them  ten  days  ago 

Sand  we  should  have  been  spared  this.' 
But  for  all  that  I  cannot  pass  them  without  saying  good-bye, 
richly  though  they  deserve  it.     They  are  connected  with  Billing- 
ton  ;  they  will  be  here  when  I  am  gone,  and  for  one  moment  a 
pang  of  something  nearly  akin  to  envy  shoots  through  me. 

So  I  begin  at  the  scullery-maids,  tail  end  of  the  long  line,  and 
shake  hands  with  each  in  turn. 

<  Good-bye,  Barbara  !  Good-bye,  Susan,  Charlotte,  Jane,'  and 
so  on  until  close  to  the  front  door  I  come  to  Duncan,  the  house- 
keeper, before  whom  I  pause  with  far  different  feelings.  She 
alone  has  refused  to  stay  under  the  new  regime,  is  leaving  Billing- 
ton  this  very  afternoon,  and  is  honestly  disgusted  at  the  state  of 
affairs. 

*  Good-bye,  Duncan.  Be  sure  and  let  me  know  if  I  can  do 
anything  for  you.  You  have  my  address.  Good-bye.' 

Then,  turning  to  get  into  the  carriage,  I  discover  to  my  surprise 
that  Frances  is  not  behind  me  as  I  thought ;  she  was  close  to  me 
on  the  landing.  I  pause  for  a  moment  and  catch  sight  of  her 
only  now  coming  downstairs. 

Slowly  she  makes  her  way  towards  me,  passing  through  the 
servants'  ranks  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  nude  Greek  statues, 
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and  she  the  historic  British  matron  averting  her  eyes  in  disgust. 
She  passes  even  Duncan  with  the  same  disdainful  air  and  follows 
me  into  the  carriage  in  perfect  silence,  her  small  white  face 
composedly  indifferent  and  her  little  head  erect  in  the  air. 

6  You  might  have  said  good-bye  to  Duncan,'  I  murmur 
reproachfully,  as  the  footman  mounts  the  box. 

'  Why  should  I  ?  '  she  answers  coolly.  '  If  she  has  not  been 
a  knave  she  has  been  a  precious  fool  to  be  hoodwinked,  with  all 
her  opportunities  of  knowing  what  was  going  on.' 

'  But  you  have  been  civil  enough  to  her  up  till  now.' 
'  Of  course  I  have,'  with  unruffled  tranquillity,  '  and  to  all  the 
others  as  well.     They  might  have  made  themselves  disagreeable 
over  the  packing  if  I  had  candidly  explained  the  real  state  of  my 
feelings  towards  them.' 

On  the  way  to  the  station  Frances  and  I  have  another  slight 
altercation.  I  hope  the  change  in  our  circumstances  is  not  going 
to  make  us  quarrelsome  ;  we  have  always  got  on  so  well  to- 
gether. Our  present  difference  of  opinion  is  over  William  the 
pert.  Frances  wants  to  take  him  with  us  to  Eiverdale  to  look 
after  our  luggage,  and  then  send  him  back  by  the  next  return 
train. 

*  You  really  seem  to  forget  what  paupers  we  are,  Frances,'  I 
object  impatiently.  '  We  must  get  accustomed  to  do  without 
such  luxuries  as  servants  to  travel  with  us.' 

Frances  arches  her  eyebrows  in  astonishment. 
'  My  dear  Esme,'  she  says  loftily,  '  you  evidently  imagine  that 
I  propose  paying  William's  railway  fare.    I  told  Kobinson  yesterday 
to  give  him  enough  money,  and  to  book  it  to  Uncle  Frank  as 
usual.' 

I  don't  like  this  proceeding  at  all ;  it  ruffles  my  pride,  or, 
possibly,  my  temper;  but  I  feel  too  miserable  and  too  dejected  to 
squabble  with  Frances. 

We  are  driving  past  the  Home  Covert  for  the  last  time.  We 
have  left  behind  us  the  garden  gate  where  Mr.  Vaudrey  said 
good-bye  last  Thursday  ;  what  ages  ago  it  seems  !  And  now  we 
are  skirting  the  walk  in  Beech  Wood,  where  they  always  finish 
that  day's  shooting  and  where  we  used  to  stand  and  watch  the 
last  drive. 

Only  the  other  day  I  told  Mr.  Vaudrey  I  should  be  able  to 
count  how  many  times  he  missed,  from  that  oak  stump.  He  was 
to  have  come  to  us  for  our  first  shooting  party. 
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How  quickly  Ellis  is  driving  this  afternoon !  Here  we  are  at 
the  Brackham  Lodge,  and  Mrs.  Brady  and  all  the  children  are 
drawn  up  to  curtsey  good-bye,  'iliey  really  are  a  very  nice-look- 
ing family ;  I  have  always  laughed  so  much  at  their  big  noses 
that  I  never  noticed  until  to-day  what  bright  eyes  and  pretty 
complexions  they  have. 

'For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  begin  to  cry  again,  Esme,'  says 
Frances  persuasively.  '  Sir  Joseph  will  take  it  so  frightfully  amiss 
if  we  present  ourselves  before  him  drowned  in  tears.  We  must 
try  and  make  him  believe  it  has  been  the  desire  of  our  existence 
to  live  with  him.' 

I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  her  remark  and  pull  myself 
together  again.  Life  has  seemed  to  consist  of  pulling  myself  to- 
gether these  last  few  days,  and  a  very  disagreeable  operation  it  is. 

'  Do  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  crying,  Frances  ?  '  I  ask  anxiously, 
as  our  train  steams  slowly  into  Riverdale  Station  two  hours  later. 
I  have  been  consulting  the  oblong  mirror  in  the  railway  carri?ge 
with  the  depressing  result  usually  accruing  therefrom.  How  is  it 
that  railway  companies  always  have  such  peculiarly  humbling 
looking-glasses  ? 

*  N — no,'  she  replies,  scanning  me  with  critical  glance.     '  You 
look  rather  flattened,  but  you  will  be  all  right  directly  you  have 
to  talk.' 

Jacquetta  is  at  the  station  to  meet  us,  and  her  welcome  is 
effusive.  We  are  enfolded  in  an  ample  embrace  on  the  railway 
platform,  and  our  hands  are  hotly  and  persistently  squeezed  during 
the  short  passage  from  the  train  to  the  Yarborough  equipage, 
which  is  drawn  up  outside — money  written  all  over  its  ensemble, 
from  the  shine  on  the  newly  painted  panels  down  to  the  varnish 
on  the  footman's  boots. 

*  You  poor  dear  things  ! '  exclaims  Jacquetta,  e  you  can't  think 
how  I  feel  for  you.     It's  more  like  a  novel  than  real  life  to  see 
two  young  girls  brought  up  in  every  luxury,  and  then  suddenly 
turned  out  of  doors  in  this  terrible  way.     My  dears,  henceforth 
you  must  look  upon  Eiverdale  Place  as  your  home.' 

Jacquetta  is  much  excited.  Her  beady  black  eyes  are  twin- 
kling fast;  her  face  is  flushed  and  heated  even  beyond  its  wont. 

'  You  are  very,  very  kind,  dear  Jacquetta,'  I  reply  gratefully. 

Gratitude  is  a  new  emotion  for  me,  and  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
such  an  unpleasant  one.  I  have  had  no  need  to  be  grateful  to 
anyone  hitherto,  and  it  gives  me  the  sensation  of  a  trickle  of  cold 
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water  down  my  back ;  I  dare  say  the  wholesale  plunge  into  its 
billows  which  I  see  before  me  won't  be  more  uncomfortable  than 
this  first  sprinkling. 

6  Yes,  indeed,'  chimes  in  Frances ;  '  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  kindness  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  us.  And 
how  are  you,  Jacquetta  ?  And  dear  Sir  Joseph  ?  '  leaning  forward 
from  her  seat  opposite,  anxiety  for  the  latest  news  of  Sir  Joseph's 
health  written  upon  each  feature. 

He  himself  greets  us  with  considerable  dignity  at  the  door  of 
his  big  new  red  brick  house. 

*  How  are  you,  my  dear  girls  ?  '  (we  have  never  been  '  his  dear 
girls '  before).     *  Believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  you  are  as 
welcome  to-day  as  you  would  have  been  a  month  ago.     This  most 
disgraceful  business  has  in  nowise  changed  the  affectionate  feel- 
ings with  which  Lady  Yarborough  and  myself  have  always  regarded 
you.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  I  say  again  ;  it  is  to  be  my  stock  remark 
apparently,   but   this   time  it  comes  out   as    stiff  as   a   ramrod. 
Frances,  however,  is  gazing  with  such  artless  admiration  at  our 
gallant  protector,  and  her  touching  '  Dear  Sir  Joseph,  that  is   so 
like  you,'  is  given  in  such  effective  fashion,  that  he  steps  past  me 
and  pats  her  reassuringly  on  the  back  with  a  condescending 

4  Poor  dear !  Poor  dear  ! '  Then,  afraid  no  doubt  lest  I  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  jealousy  and  despair,  he  turns  round  and 
bestows  another  pat  and  a  gracious  *  Poor  dear  ! '  upon  me  also. 

Two  girls  in  the  background  have  been  watching  our  benevo- 
lent reception  with  admiring  awe.  As  we  are  convoyed  through 
the  hall  by  Sir  Joseph  and  Jacquetta,  the  taller  of  the  two 
murmurs  in  an  audible  gush — 

6 1  can't  be  sorry  for  them.  They  are  in  luck's  way,  7  think ! ' 
— which  very  proper  sentiment  is  rewarded  by  a  smile  from  Sir 
Joseph,  and  immediate  notice  of  the  right-minded  speaker,  a 
damsel  with  bold  black  eyes,  an  underhung  jaw,  and  a  figure 
which  starts  out  unexpectedly  in  all  sorts  of  places  where  it  ought 
to  go  in. 

'Miss  Eva  Fenton,'  he  says,  with  an  introductory  wave  of  his 
hand,  '  a  young  lady  who  is  good  enough  to  brighten  our  house 
with  her  frequent  presence.' 

'  Now  that's  quite  putting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse,'  re- 
turns Miss  Eva  Fenton,  smiling  playfully  at  him  ;  '  coming  to  your 
house  always  brightens  me  up,  and  I  am  sure,'  turning  to  us  for 
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the  first  time,  having  been  too  absorbed  in  beguiling  her  knight 
to  acknowledge  our  bows  before,  '  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  envy  the 
Miss  Nugents.'  *  The  Miss  Nugents,'  as  she  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  respond  as  becomingly  as  in  them  lies,  but  the  smile  of  the 
elder  Miss  Nugent  is  constrained — the  corners  of  my  mouth  feel 
as  lively  as  cast-iron — whereas  the  younger  Miss  Nugent  covers 
herself  with  glory  by  the  pleased  beam  and  affectionate  glance 
with  which  she  turns  from  Miss  Fenton  to  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough, 
murmuring,  '  I  don't  think  we  are  much  to  be  pitied.' 

1  Well,  well,'  says  Sir  Joseph,  'be  that  as  it  may,  we  needn't 
keep  you  standing  here.  I  myself  will  conduct  you  around  the 
house  and  gardens.' 

Majesty  offering  to  show  one  around  Windsor  could  not  have 
been  more  gracious. 

Jacquetta  interposes  that  we  must  have  some  tea  first,  but, 
that  being  despatched,  does  not  further  detain  us. 

She  also  is  anxious  to  impress  us  with  a  due  sense  of  her  im- 
portance and  to  exhibit  the  large  amount  of  red  brick  and  acres 
of  glass  erected  by  Sir  Joseph,  in  despite  of  which  she  has  always 
felt  a  nobody  at  Billington.  Much  as  she  has  talked  of  her  tents, 
her  flocks,  and  her  herds,  during  her  annual  visits,  she  feels  sure 
Frances  and  I  have  not  realised  the  extent  of  her  possessions,  or 
we  never  could  have  treated  her  with  such  indifferent  civility. 
She  bears  us  no  grudge  for  it,  at  least  not  now  when  we  are  in 
trouble,  for  Jacquetta's  ample  person  encases  a  warm  heart ;  but 
she  will  like  showing  us  that  her  pineries  are  larger  and  her  stables 
smarter,  if  smaller,  than- those  at  Billington. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE     FIKST     DAY. 

'  WE  will  take  the  house  first,'  says  Sir  Joseph  as  we  emerge  from 
the  morning-room,  a  compact  body  of  six,  whose  movements  hinge 
upon  the  one  soul  inhabiting  the  person  of  our  host. 

The  pilgrimage  being  entirely  for  our  benefit,  Frances  and  I 
are  honoured  with  places  at  the  right  and  left  hands  respectively 
of  our  leader  and  guide. 

Jacquetta  hovers  close  around ;  she  is  always  ready  and  willing 
to  share  her  Joseph's  society  with  admiring  damsels— has  she  not 
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been  chosen  for  the  chiefest  among  the  fair  ? — but  she  likes  all  his 
little  attentions  to  be  paid  well  under  her  eye. 

As  to  Miss  Eva  Fenton  and  her  companion,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  for  two  new-comers  who,  though 
they  may  be  fussed  over  as  novelties  by  the  fickle  knight,  yet 
cannot  know  the  way  about  the  mazes  of  his  heart  like  true  old 
friends. 

So,  hanging  together  as  bees  around  their  queen,  those  left 
perforce  behind,  as  we  wedge  through  a  doorway,  treading  close 
on  the  heels  of  those  in  front,  we  start  on  our  inventory  of  Sir 
Joseph's  possessions. 

6  The  drawing-room ! '  he  exclaims  with  modest  pride,  throwing 
open  a  folding  door  and  ushering  us  into  a  small  world  of  blue  — 
and  of  that  particular  blue  which  suggests  unlimited  aniline  dye ; 
a  blue  neither  dark,  nor  sky,  nor  peacock,  nor  navy,  but  simply 
blue,  bright,  hard  and  steely. 

Walls,  sofas,  and  chairs  are  covered  with  the  same  shade  of 
silk,  and  the  carpet  hits  one  in  the  face  with  the  same  cerulean 
hue.  Knicknacks  there  are  none.  A  few  ornaments,  mostly 
gilded — even  the  china  seems  to  require  an  ormolu  mount  before 
passing  muster — are  placed  upon  the  tables  at  solemn  intervals. 
The  draperies  consist  of  white  antimacassars,  placed  neatly  and 
tightly  across  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  and  finely  accentuating  the 
shade  of  blue. 

Anything  more  ugly  and  more  costly,  more  suggestive  of  the 
largest  possible  bill  at  the  upholsterer's,  combined  with  the 
smallest  possible  modicum  of  taste,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

Before  I  can  recover  my  breath,  Frances  has  come  to  the  fore. 

*  Charming  ! '  she  exclaims.  '  Quite  charming  !  Blue  is  much 
the  prettiest  colour  for  furnishing,  and  you  have  carried  it  so  well 
throughout.' 

Sir  Joseph  raises  his  shoulders  in  delicate  disclaimer  of  her 
praise.  I  feel  his  eye  upon  me.  My  teeth  are  still  on  edge,  but 
I  know  what  is  expected  and  endeavour  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

6  Charming  ! '  I  echo  feebly. 

4  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  Queen  of  Italy's  own  drawing-room  at 
the  Quirinal,'  remarks  attendant  nymph  No.  2,  Miss  Hilda  Davis. 

But  Miss  Fenton  distances  us  all  in  an  easy  canter. 

'  I  don't  believe  any  foreigner  ever  had  his  walls  hung  with 
silk  of  this  quality,'  she  declares  with  an  offended  snort,  and 
rubbing  a  piece  of  the  window  curtain  between  finger  and  thumb, 
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*  It  would  make  their  rubbishy  old  brocades  look  thin  and  poor, 
I'll  be  bound.' 

Sir  Joseph  beams  genially  around.  I  am  glad  you  like  it,'  he 
says,  'and  I  think,  as  Frances  most  justly  observes,  that  it  is  well 
carried  out.  Now,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it— nay,  I  am 
sure  you  will  pardon  me  under  the  altered  circumstances — but 
it  always  struck  me  as  a  great  defect  in  what  is  termed  the 
blue  drawing-room  at  Billington — that  it  is  not  well  carried  out. 
The  walls  are  blue,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  hangings,  the  carpet,  the 
furniture,  what  are  they?  Mixed,  very  mixed.' 

A  vision  of  the  fine  old  room  with  its  mellowed  walls  and 
priceless  brocades  rises  before  me,  and  I  turn  abruptly  aside. 

*  Quite  true,  Sir  Joseph,'  returns  Frances  promptly,  with 
callous  indifference  to  his  slander.  '  But  you  must  remember  it 
requires  two  things  to  produce  a  room  like  yours  ;  first,  perfect 
taste,  and  secondly,  the  money  to  carry  it  out.' 

And  so  we  make  the  round  of  house  and  garden. 

Everything  is  brand-new,  and  odoriferous  of  money,  not  of  a  good 
income  merely,  thriftily  administered  with  best  foot  foremost ;  but 
of  money  in  abundance,  and  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand.  Every- 
where Sir  Joseph  pauses  for,  and  expects,  the  most  extravagant 
praise.  I  had  arrived  this  afternoon  fully  intending  to  do  the 
utmost  in  my  power  to  please  him,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
stick  at  a  little  toadyism ;  but  what  he  demands,  and  what  is 
evidently  his  daily  bread,  is  flattery  so  broad  and  thickly  laid  on, 
that  from  sheer  inability  to  exclaim  any  longer  '  How  noble  you 
are  !  how  rich,  how  grand ! '  I  fall  behind  at  last  and,  putting  my 
arm  through  Jacquetta's,  allow  Miss  Fenton  to  close  in  to  Sir 
Joseph's  deserted  side.  Then  from  afar  I  watch  with  grim  amuse- 
ment the  rivalry  between  her  and  Frances.  Miss  Fenton  is  more 
thoroughgoing  and  plain-speaking  in  her  choice  of  superlatives, 
but  Frances'  eyes  are  so  sweetly  caressing,  her  smile  so  full  of 
tender  appreciation,  that  Sir  Joseph  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  feels 
himself  a  finer  fellow  than  ever  under  her  tactful  treatment. 

'  How  are  we  to  keep  it  up,  Frances  ?  '  I  ask  in  despair  two 
hours  later,  as  we  are  getting  ready  for  dinner.  I  have  pushed 
open  the  door  between  our  bedrooms  and  am  surveying  Frances 
disconsolately  in  the  pauses  of  our  toilette. 

4  Heaven  alone  knows  ! '  she  answers. 

'He  never  went  on  like  this  at  Billington,'  I  continue  dis- 
mally, struggling  with  an  obstinate  curl  that  will  not  pile  itself 
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on  the  top  of  my  head  as  smoothly  as  it  ought — there  are  moments 
when  I  sigh  over  the  loss  of  Priestman  as  a  maid  even  more 
deeply  than  I  bemoan  her  acquisition  as  a  relative. 

'  Because  no  one  listened  to  him,'  says  Frances. 

'  What  a  strange  experience  it  must  have  been  for  him ! '  T 
remark,  with  a  retrospective  giggle ;  *  such  a  big  man  as  he  thinks 
himself  to  be  made  so  very  little  of !  He  is  kind-hearted  after  all 
not  to  visit  it  on  us  now.' 

( What  shall  we  wear  this  evening  ?  '  asks  Frances,  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  present  moment  to  heed  my  musings. 

*  Our  pink  ? '  I  hazard  tersely. 

'  I  think  we  had  better  rise  to  the  white,'  she  says  reflectively, 
pulling  out  the  golden  tendrils  of  her  hair  into  artistic  disorder  ; 
*  so  much  depends  upon  first  impressions,  and  Jacquetta  informed 
me  in  a  mysterious  whisper  as  we  came  upstairs  that  Mr.  Bryan 
Mansfield  was  coming  to  dinner.' 

4  And  who  on  earth  is  Mr.  Bryan  Mansfield,  that  we  should 
put  on  our  white  gowns  for  him?'  I  ask  in  contemptuous 
astonishment. 

( I  can't  tell  you  who  he  is  in  so  many  words,'  returns  Frances 
gravely,  'but  my  sixth  sense  informs  me  that  he  is  moneyed. 
Those  awful  girls  were  bickering  over  him  this  afternoon  and — 
well,  do  as  you  like,  but  I  shall  put  on  my  white  gown.  We 
can't  afford  to  lose  one  chance  now.  Our  picking  and  choosing 
days  are  over.' 

So,  she  arrayed  in  white,  I  in  pink,  we  descend  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Sir  Joseph  commands  the  blue  world  from  his  vantage 
post  on  the  hearthrug.  He  looks  a  great  dandy  in  the  evening, 
when  just  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  valet.  Indeed,  it  is  at  all 
times  evident  that  he  respects  his  person,  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  an  unseemly  little  smudge  is  apt  to  appear  at  the  corners  of 
his  moustache,  and  his  ebon  locks  straggle  thinly  asunder.  The 
least  disarray  in  the  panoply  of  charms  is  fatal  at  his  time  of  life. 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  what  his  time  of  life  exactly  is.  Like  the 
attorney's  daughter,  he 

Would  pass  very  well  for  forty-three 
In  the  dusk  with  the  light  behind  him, 

but  in  broad  daylight  he  might  be  a  hundred ;  and  certainly  it  is 
not  only  his  moustache  that  is  dyed. 

Miss  Fenton  is  all  giggles  and  excitement.  Largely  bedizened 
with  steel  ornaments  and  with  tags  of  ribbon  sticking  out  in 
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unexpected  places,  she  is  evidently  in  full  cry.  The  object  of  her 
attentions  is  a  dark  man  lolling  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  whom  she 
is  playfully  fanning  when  we  enter  the  room. 

'Mansfield,'  says  Sir  Joseph,  turning  sharply  round;  and  Mr. 
Mansfield,  who  has,  it  is  clear,  been  primed  beforehand,  rises  and 
follows  his  host  towards  us.  /Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Bryan 
Mansfield,'  with  a  flourish  of  the  hand  to  usward,  as  of  a  salesman 
towards  his  wares ;  and  indeed  are  we  not  his  wares,  and  is  it  not 
most  kind  of  him  to  so  speedily  introduce  us  to  a  customer  ? 

'  Mr.  Mansfield  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
your  own  county  of  Loamshire,'  magnificently  appropriating  the 
county  on  our  dispossessed  behalf. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  inclined  to  be  stout,  and  his  attractions  are 
of  a  barber's-block  order — big  black  eyes,  smooth  black  hair,  a 
neatly  pointed  black  moustache,  and  a  straight  nose. 

'  Nice  county,  Loamshire,'  he  says.  He  has  bowed  to  us  both, 
but  fixes  the  black  eyes  steadily  on  me  as  he  speaks.  <  My  doctor 
has  turned  me  out  of  the  City,  and  so  I'm  looking  for  a  place  in 
the  country.  Everyone  tells  me  I  can't  do  better  than  Loam- 
shire.' 

I  smile  vaguely.  I  don't  like  fat  men,  nor  dark  men,  nor 
second-rate  men ;  and  Mr.  Mansfield  comes  under  all  these  cate- 
gories. Moreover,  Frances  has  put  on  war-paint  for  his  benefit, 
and  we  never  poach  on  one  another's  preserves ;  so  my  smile  is  of 
the  sketchiest,  and  I  slip  past  him  and  join  Sir  Joseph  on  the 
hearthrug,  leaving  Frances  to  give  Loamshire  a  character  if  so  it 
seemeth  good  to  her. 

'Delightful  man,'  murmurs  Sir  Joseph  sotto  voce,  '  and  most 
successful.  His  business  ability  is  something  remarkable;  and 
he  is  now  retiring  to  enjoy  the  immense  fortune  accumulated  by 
his  talents  and  energy.' 

Miss  Fenton  is  glowering  savagely  from  her  deserted  sofa ; 
and  in  her  wrathful  glance  she  includes  even  her  filched  prey,  who 
is  being  sweetly  assured  by  Frances  that  the  Loamshire  people  are 
very  cheery,  and  that  he  will  like  them  oh !  so  much ;  implying 
with  clear  uplifted  eyes  that  they  will  like  him  oh  !  so  much. 

In  spite  of  the  delicate  flattery  she  is  administering  so  prettily, 
and  which  must  be  welcome  to  his  masculine  heart,  he  turns 
again  to  me. 

'  Do  you  remember  that  afternoon  last  January  when  the 
hounds  ran  from  Billington  to  Queen's  Gorse  and  the  huntsman 
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gave  you  the  brush,  Miss  Nugent  ?  The  master  and  all  the  field, 
with  the  exception  of  yourself  and  three  men,  were  thrown  out.5 

'  Because  they  followed  some  young  hounds  at  the  start  ? 
Yes,  I  remember,'  I  answer  eagerly,  forgetting  the  speaker  in  the 
sudden  memories  he  has  called  up.  <  What  made  you  think  of 
it  ?  Were  you  there  ?  ' 

Paton,  the  butler,  announces  dinner.  By  the  way,  the 
Yarboroughs  are  fully  aware  that  they  entertain  an  angel  in  Paton, 
and  constantly  inform  their  friends  of  the  interesting  fact. 

Sir  Joseph  marches  off  with  Frances,  evidently  ignoring  my 
claims  of  seniority  on  the  ground  that  her  conversation  will  be 
more  digestive,  and  waves  Mr.  Mansfield  to  me. 

As  I  take  his  arm  perforce,  he  bends  a  great  deal  nearer  than 
I  should  wish,  and,  in  a  tone  much  too  affectionate,  murmurs, 
'  I  rode  at  your  side  the  whole  way,  and  your  face  has  haunted 
me  ever  since — though  perhaps  you  have  never  even  given  me  a 
second  thought ! ' 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  having  bestowed  a  first  thought  upon  you, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  much  less  a  second.     I  do  not  remember  that  I 
have  ever  seen  you  before,'  I  answer  angrily. 

Jacquetta  is  close  behind  me,  in  animated  converse  with  an 
elderly  clergyman  who  I  presently  find  is  the  Vicar,  and  when 
we  reach  the  dining-room  I  make  straight  for  her  elbow,  fully 
determined  to  discuss  affairs  parochial,  with  their  leave  or  without 
their  leave. 

My  intentions  are  momentarily  frustrated  by  considerable 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  thread  of  their  discourse. 

( Half-a-dozen  fowls? 'says  the  Vicar  interrogatively.  He  is 
a  cadaverous-looking  mortal,  with  blinking  eyes  and  red  whiskers. 

Jacquetta  shakes  her  head. 

*  They  never  touch  poultry,  if  they  have  the  chance  of  anything 
else,'  she  replies  decisively.     '  The  year  before  last  I  gave  them 
two   Norfolk   turkeys,  and   they  all  declared   they  were  "  poor 
eating."  ' 

'  Yes  ;  butcher's  meat  is  what  their  soul  loveth,'  agrees  the 
Vicar  dolefully ;  ( and  small  blame  to  them,  poor  things.' 

*  You  are  talking  of  a  dinner  for  poor  people  ? '  I  break  in 
hastily,  for  Mr.  Mansfield  has  freed   himself  from  Eva  Fenton, 
who  is  loudly  clamouring  for  notice  on  his  other  side,  and   is 
beginning  some  remark  to  me. 

'  Yes  ;  my  old  people's  dinner,'  says  Jacquetta.    '  It  is  coming 
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off  next  week.  The  Vicar  was  suggesting  poultry  for  them,  but  I 
find  they  won't  touch  game,  much  less  fowls,  on  these  occasions.' 

'  How  funny !  I  could  live  on  game,'  I  declare  with  deepest 
interest,  turning  well  round  to  Jacquetta  and  literally  presenting 
a  cold  shoulder  to  Mr.  Mansfield.  Frances  is  shooting  soft  glances 
at  him,  judiciously  utilising  the  brief  moments  during  which 
Sir  Joseph  bestows  undivided  attention  upon  the  soup;  while 
Miss  Hilda  Davis  just  opposite  is  tenderly  endeavouring  to 
extract  a  smile. 

'  You  had  heaps  of  game  at  Billington,'  says  Mr.  Mansfield, 
addressing  my  back.  '  And  how  pretty  the  coverts  are ! ' 

'  Very,'  I  reply  laconically,  leaning  forward  to  catch  some 
valuable  remark  the  Vicar  is  making  about  a  loin  of  mutton. 

'  They  are  very  fond  of  a  saddle,'  Jacquetta  replies  doubtfully. 

I  wish  they  would  talk  about  something  else.  Joints  are  so 
puzzling.  Yet,  after  all,  I  may  strike  in  on  the  very  strength  of 
my  ignorance. 

6  How  wise  you  are  about  loins  and  saddles,  Jacquetta ! '  I 
exclaim  hurriedly.  '  I  have  been  keeping  house  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  declare  I  don't  know  which  is  which.' 

But  Jacquetta  takes  this  somewhat  amiss. 

'  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you  had  a  French  chef,'  she  says 
huffily ;  '  but  many  gentlemen  like  a  slice  from  a  joint.' 

We  are  eight  at  dinner :  Jacquetta  and  the  Vicar,  Sir  Joseph 
and  Frances,  Mr.  Mansfield  and  I,  while  the  other  two  girls  are 
manless. 

In  a  short  interval  between  the  entrees  and  Frances'  wiles 
Sir  Joseph  casts  his  lordly  eye  around.  Apparently  things  are  not 
going  to  his  satisfaction. 

Eva  Fenton  is  volubly  assuring  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the  tandem 
he  drove  down  from  town  some  ten  days  ago  has  been  the  talk  of 
the  village  ever  since,  and  I,  feeling  that  she  has  him  in  hand  for 
five  minutes  good,  am  tranquilly  meditating. 

( Ahem !  Mansfield,  have  you  compared  notes  with  Miss 
Nugent  about  your  common  friends  in  Loamshire  ?  I  think  you 
will  find,  my  dear  Esme,  that  Mr.  Mansfield  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Billington.  Now,  my  dear 
Eva,  don't  pass  that  entree ;  take  my  word  for  it,  you  young 
ladies  who  play  tennis  all  day  long  ought  to  eat  a  good  dinner  to 
keep  your  strength  up.' 

His  diplomacy  is   infantine  in  its  candour,  but  at  least  it 
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compels  me  to  turn  round  and  ask  Mr.  Mansfield  with  a  smile 
where  he  used  to  stay  in  Loamshire ;  not  even  for  the  pleasure  of 
snubbing  him  must  I  vex  my  host. 

'  At  the  Kolands '.  (Yes,  I  thought  so  ;  very  second-rate 
people.) 

6  Eeally  ?  Then  you  know  the  village  of  Billington  well,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

*  Very  well  indeed.     Pretty  place,'  says  Mr.  Mansfield,  '  and 
nice  people  the  Rolands.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  Well,  I  scarcely  knew  them  to  speak  to,'  I  say  hesitatingly  ; 
then  with  mendacious  politeness,  for  fear  of  appearing  to  turn  up 
my  nose  at  Sir  Joseph's  friends'  friends,  *  but  they  looked  very 
nice.     Mrs.  Roland  is  such  a  pretty  little  thing.' 

'You  scarcely  knew  them  to  speak  to  ! '  repeats  Mr.  Mansfield 
in  surprise.  '  Why  they  told  me  you  were  most  intimate.  That 
explains  perhaps  why  I  never  could  get  them  to  introduce  me  to 
you.  I  went  down  there  twice  on  purpose.' 

And  again  I  turn  away  in  anger. 

This  broadly  hinted  admiration  savours  strongly  of  the  re- 
corded conversations  of  'Arry  and  'Arriet. 


CHAPTER 

DESERTED. 

4  EXACTLY  one  month  since  we  came  here,'  says  Frances,  mourn- 
fully gazing  into  the  fire ;  '  and  oh,  doesn't  it  seem  time  to  pack 
up  our  traps  and  go  home  again  ?  ' 

It  is  a  chilly  October  evening,  and  Frances  and  I  are  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  a  quiet  chat  over  my  bedroom  fire — an  unwonted 
luxury,  for  Jacquetta  is  sociably  inclined  and  likes  to  have  us 
always  with  her.  When  we  first  came  here  we  used  to  slip  away 
for  an  hour's  freedom  and  rest  before  dressing  for  dinner ;  but 
Jacquetta  always  asked  us  so  fussily  and  pointedly  what  we  had 
been  doing  with  ourselves,  that  we  find  it  more  expedient  now  to 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  until  the  dressing  gong  gives  the 
lawful  signal  for  retreat.  This  evening,  however,  she  is  peacefully 
and  happily  engaged  in  taking  a  guitar  lesson,  postponed  from  the 
morning  when  her  (Kris'  Friendly  Society  accounts  engrossed  her. 
Jacquetta  is  a  person  of  widely  varied  tastes ;  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  with  the  same  unconscious  courage,  she  will  attack  a 
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new  musical  instrument,  a  mothers'  meeting,  a  portrait  in  oils,  or 
the  Hungarian  polka. 

'  Home  ! '  I  echo  dismally.  '  Why  it  seems  almost  strange  to 
me  that  we  ever  had  a  home  of  our  own.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lived 
here  for  years,  assuring  Sir  Joseph  that  no  such  Colossus  as  he 
ever  bestrode  the  world.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  assure  him  a  little  more  regularly  then,' 
returns  Frances  pettishly.  <  You  are  so  intermittent,  now  and 
then  you  say  something  that  puts  him  in  a  good  temper;  but 
when  he  comes  fishing  around  for  more,  you  gaze  at  him  vacantly 
with  a  lack-lustre  expression  that  shows  your  thoughts  are  miles 
away ;  and  it  takes  me  half  an  hour  to  soothe  him  down  again.' 

6  He  is  so  very  voracious,'  I  sigh.  Then,  with  a  repentant 
qualm,  '  After  all,  if  he  expects  a  lot  of  admiration  he  is  quite 
willing  it  should  be  mutual.  He  goes  about  telling  everyone  how 
beautiful  we  are.' 

*  Yes,  and  how  generous  he  is  to  us.  We  are  a  perfect  wind- 
fall to  him.  He  waves  his  hand  towards  us.  "  Just  look  at  them 
— charming  girls !  So  distinguished,  so  well-bred,  accustomed  to 
the  very  first  society  !  And  but  for  my  benevolence  where  would 
they  be  ?— ah,  where  ?  "  ' 

4  Well,  and  if  he  does  it  is  Gospel  truth,'  I  return  stoutly, 
arguing  with  myself  as  much  as  with  Frances.  '  Has  anyone  else 
manifested  the  slightest  desire  for  our  company  ?  It  does  seem 
strange  to  me  sometimes  that  no  one  has  made  any  effort  to  find 
out  what  has  become  of  us.' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  says  Frances  philosophically.  .'  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  us,  and  why  should  people  trouble 
themselves  ?  They  will  only  lodge  and  feast  him  who  will  lodge 
and  feast  them  in  return.' 

Silence  for  a  while.  Opal-coloured  flames  shoot  and  crackle 
from  the  wood  billets  in  the  fireplace  ;  Jacquetta  uses  a  cunning 
combination  of  coal  and  wood  cut  from  old  ships  which  makes  the 
cheeriest  and  most  variegated  of  fires.  As  far  as  our  creature 
comforts  are  concerned  we  have  in  no  wise  suffered  from  our  change. 
We  eat,  we  drink,  we  rise  up,  and  lie  down  quite  as  luxuriously 
at  Eiverdale  Place  as  at  Billington,  with  only  the  difference  that 
it  is  by  kind  charity  of  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough  and  not  by  right. 

6 1  do  wonder  that  we  have  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Vaudrey,' 
I  say  slowly,  the  bitterest  of  all  the  bitter  thoughts  which  have 
been  my  hourly  companions  finding  its  way  into  words  at  last. 
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Frances  glances  sharply  at  me. 

'  So  do  not  I,'  she  says ;  '  he  inherits,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
commercial  mind.' 

'  And  yet,  how -is  he  to  know  where  we  are  ?  '  I  continue,  un- 
heeding her  gibe,  and  going  once  more  over  the  ground  I  have 
gone  over  to  myself  a  hundred  times,  by  day  and  by  night, 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  waking. 

'When  I  wrote  to  put  off  the  shooting  party  on  the  1st  we 
did  not  know  where  we  were  going.' 

*  He  knows  where  we  are,'  remarks  my  sister  oracularly. 
'  What  makes  you  say  that,  Frances  ?  ' 

4 1  may  as  well  tell  you  now,'  she  answers  calmly,  after  a 
minute's  consideration  and  reaching  out  her  hand  for  a  Japanese 
fan  to  shield  her  fair  skin  from  the  dancing  flames.  *  I  wrote  and 
asked  Mrs.  Stuart  to  let  him  know  before  we  left  Billington.' 

*  Frances  !     What  made  you  do  that  ?  '  I  exclaim,  shame  and 
astonishment  chasing  each  other  through  my  mind. 

'  I  thought  he  would  come  after  you,  and  I  thought  under 
the  altered  circumstances  you  could  not  do  better  than  accept 
him.  In  both  of  these  conjectures  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
myself  mistaken,'  smoothing  out  the  bow  of  ribbon  on  the  handle 
of  the  fan  and  gazing  at  me  with  cool  effrontery. 

6  How  dared  you  without  saying  anything  to  me  ?  And  what 
was  the  use  ?  He  had  left  Mrs.  Stuart's.  And  what  did  you 
write  to  her  ?  Tell  me  exactly.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  begins  Frances  slowly  ;  something  like  this : — 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Stuart, — In  packing  up  our  books  just  now  I  came 
across  two  which  Mr.  Vaudrey  lent  us.  As  I  do  not  remember 
his  address,  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  let  him  know  ours, 
which  I  will  write  on  the  opposite  page  ?  And  then  he  can  have 
his  books  by  asking  for  them  and  telling  me  where  to  send  them. 
I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you,  but  I  do  not  see  what  else  I  can  do. 
We  are  terribly  busy  getting  our  possessions  together,  and  leave 
here  to-morrow.  Yours  affectionately,  Frances  Nugent."  *  I  got 
a  line  from  her  by  return  post,  saying  that  she  had  sent  on  my 
letter,  which  explained  itself,  to  Mr.  Vaudrey.' 

I  put  my  hands  in  front  of  my  burning  face ;  even  from 
Frances  I  would  like  to  hide  its  mortification. 

'  And  he  has  made  no  sign  ! ' 

4  Of  course  that  is  the  annoying  part  of  it,'  says  Frances.  '  You 
would  have  been  delighted  if  he  had  come  rushing  down  here,  and 
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would  have  quite  forgiven  me  my  little  stratagem — which  by  the 
way  is  perfectly  admissible,  and  even  respectable.  I  did  not  know 
his  address,  and  what  was  I  to  do  with  his  books  ? ' 

'  The  books  were  lent  to  me,  and  I  had  written  a  note  about 
the  pheasant  shooting  to  his  father's  house  only  a  few  days  before,' 
I  cry  furiously. 

'  Dear  me  ! J  coughs  Frances.  '  Had  you  really  now  ?  How 
could  I  tell  that  ?  Well,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  my  want  of  success 
which  constitutes  my  crime.' 

I  jump  up  and  pace  the  room,  consuming  my  wrath.  I  do  not 
know  for  the  moment  whether  I  am  most  angry  with  Allan  Vaudrey 
or  with  Frances.  He  must  be  a  thorough-paced  flirt ;  but  if  it 
were  not  for  her  I  should  at  least  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Frances  rises  and  carefully  shakes  down  the  skirt  of  her  gown  ; 
with  thrifty  forethought  it  has  been  tucked  back  from  the  scorch- 
ing flames,  disclosing  thereby  a  smart  petticoat  and  a  pair  of  tiny 
high-heeled  shoes  with  enormous  buckles. 

'  I  have  lots  more  to  say,'  she  remarks  placidly,  '  but  the 
moment  is  not  a  propitious  one.  When  you  have  quite  recovered 
from  this  little  worry,  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  path  of  duty 
and  show  you  how  immensely  to  be  preferred  in  every  way  is  the 
bird  at  present  in  hand.' 

And  without  waiting  for  the  objurgations  which  are  obviously 
impending,  she  slips  into  her  own  room  and  softly  closes  the  door. 

'  This  little  worry,'  as  Frances  delicately  calls  it,  fills  my  cup 
of  woe  to  the  brim. 

Almost  more  than  I  knew  I  have  been  counting  on  Allan 
Vaudrey,  assuring  myself  that  he  would  soon  hunt  up  our  address, 
and  find  some  excuse  for  appearing  at  Eiverdale. 

When  Sir  Joseph  has  been  more  insufferably  patronising  than 
usual,  or  Jacquetta  has  more  convincingly  pointed  out  the  change 
in  my  position,  I  have  been  able  to  wreathe  my  face  in  smiles  not 
all  false ;  if  they  have  been  started  by  effort  of  will  and  somewhat 
vinegary  at  first,  the  thought  that  a  deliverer  will  come  ere  long 
has  broadened  them  into  very  tolerable  imitations  of  Frances' 
sunny  beams.  ' 

i  have  escaped  from  them  all  at  odd  moment?,  and  have 
solaced  myself  with  fond  recollections  of  the  laughing  grey  eyes, 
of  the  kind  face,  of  the  strong  shoulders  which  I  would  fain  make 
my  bulwark  from  all  troubles. 

I  have  congratulated  myself  upon  the  fact  that  I  had  really 
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made  up  my  mind  to  accept  him  before  my  fall  in  the  world,  and 
had  even  given  Frances  so  to  understand.  I  have  wondered  much 
what  his  father  will  say  about  it ;  whether  he  will  grumble  at  my 
pauperism :  after  all  I  am  a  Nugent,  though  I  am  afraid  some  of 
these  nouveaux  riches  care  horribly  little  for  a  long  pedigree  and 
much  prefer  allying  their  pounds  sterling  to  other  pounds  sterling ; 
how  and  where  he  will  start  us  in  life.  Somehow  this  last  item 
does  not  agitate  me  as  much  as  it  did  once.  I  do  not  deny  that 
I  should  be  delighted,  nay  overjoyed,  to  have  plenty  of  money  and 
to  live  where  I  could  rejoin  my  old  set  and  take  up  my  old  life ; 
but  it  is  not  the  first  consideration  now.  I  have  felt  so  lonely  and 
so  chilled  lately  that  a  home  with  Allan  Vaudrey  anyivhere 
presents  itself  as  the  cosiest  of  refuges  to  my  mind's  eye.  I  long, 
as  I  never  did  in  my  life  before,  for  love.  All  that  I  had  of  affec- 
tion seems  to  have  slipped  away  from  me  with  my  other  possessions, 
even  that  of  Frances'  herself,  she  being  too  absorbed  in  '  paying 
her  way,'  as  she  calls  it,  with  nods,  and  becks,  and  smiling  atten- 
tions, to  have  even  a  loving  word  or  caress  for  me.  Indeed  in  a 
thousand  little  ways  she  makes  me  feel  that  there  would  be  more 
room  for  her  here  were  I  elsewhere. 

Not  that  I  rival  her  in  the  good  graces  of  any  member  of  the 
household,  far  from  it ;  she  has  distanced  me  in  an  easy  canter. 
It  is  *  Frances,  my  dearest  girl,'  from  Sir  Joseph,  '  Francie, 
Francie,'  from  Jacquetta,  and  '  Frances '  from  everyone  else  from 
morning  to  night ;  whilst  they  look  at  me  askance  with  doubtful 
glances,  are  very  polite  to  me,  and  very  much  afraid  of  what  I 
may  think.  And  yet,  Heaven  knows,  I  would  fain  think  no  hard 
things  of  them.  Their  ways  truly  are  not  my  ways ;  yet  many 
a  time  when  I  have  pettishly  betrayed  how  some  vulgar  remark 
has  jarred  upon  me,  I  have  repented  afterwards  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  reminded  myself  with  bitter  reproaches  of  their  kind- 
hearted  hospitality  and  of  all  I  owe  to  them.  I  long  to  repay  my 
indebtedness  by  all  means  in  my  power ;  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  talk,  to  snigger,  in  fact  (not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it)  to  vulgarise  myself  to  their  level. 

Now  Frances  has  no  such  high-flying  notions.  As  she  modestly 
remarks,  she  will  back  herself  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil  against 
anyone  ;  and  by  a  giggle  here,  a  slang  phrase  there,  now  a  broad 
expression,  and  then  a  facetious  poke,  she  has  instilled  into  them 
all,  that  never  before  has  her  sympathetic  soul  found  surroundings 
so  congenial. 

(To  "be  continued.) 
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WELL-WORN  as  the  theme  may  be,  there  still  breathes  an  indefi- 
nable freshness  over  this  most  popular  play — just  as  its  familiar 
title  sends  a  new  thrill  of  expectation  through  the  playgoer  every 
time  it  is  placed  on  the  door  of  a  theatre.  '  Age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale'  its  *  infinite  variety  ; '  and  in  spite  of  the  volumes 
that  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  something,  if  not  actually 
new,  yet  strangely  attractive,  may  be  gained  in  the  perusal  of  its 
pages  every  day  we  read  them.  It  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  where 
the  deeper  we  delve  the  richer  the  veins  of  treasure,  and  yet  we 
may  fail  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  its  mystery.  In  the  first  place 
a  tale  of  murder  will  always  have  a  lurid  fascination  of  its  own, 
and  more  especially  when  a  murderess  is  concerned  ;  empires  may 
totter,  ministries  fall,  and  convulsive  throes  of  nature  or  man  take 
place  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  but  will  fail  altogether  to  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  some  murder  committed  in  our  midst. 
This  may  be  morbid,  but  it  is  human  nature. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  figures  of  the  Macbeths  stand  out  in 
such  grand  proportions  from  the  dark  background  of  the  canvas, 
that  they  irresistibly  engross  our  attention,  while  dwarfing  the 
secondary  characters  of  the  drama  to  insignificance,  and  we  may 
well  conclude  that  the  masterhand  worked  upon  their  detailed 
characters,  their  depths  of  colour  and  contrast,  as  a  labour  of  love. 
He  was  not  this  time  chronicling  history,  but  simply  evolving 
4  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  '  authorised  by  tradition,  which  served 
as  a  corner-stone ;  and  vivifying  to  our  eyes  a  moral  fall  of  man 
and  woman  which  is  as  stately  in  grandeur  of  language,  and  far 
more  awe-inspiring  because  it  '  touches  us  nearer,'  than  the  fall 
of  the  angels  in  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Our  sympathies  are 
closer  because  they  are  stirred  with  the  true  echoes  of  that  4  still 
sad  music  of  humanity.' 

And  there  is  yet  another  charm  that  allures  our  imagination. 
It  is  the  instrumentality  of  spiritual  agencies  which  are  not  only 
acknowledged  but  daringly  brought  before  us.  Doubtless  it  was 
the  record  of  these  supernatural  incidents  and  influences  that 
marked  the  story  so  forcibly  in  the  page  of  tradition,  that  stamped 
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the  story  of  Macbeth  as  one  to  be  remembered  out  of  the 
wearisome  record  of  ruthless  butcheries  and  foul  assassinations 
that  form  the  chief  features  of  early  Scottish  history.  We  may 
scoff  at  the  belief  in  spirits  and  witches,  but  next,  if  not  before, 
a  tale  of  murder,  a  ghost  story  is  what  will  attract  the  greatest 
audience  or  number  of  readers.  Even  in  our  own  matter-of-fact 
days  the  play  which  has  had  the  greatest  success  is  one  of  direct 
spiritual  agency  ;  one  that  is  so  far  akin  to  Macbeth  that  it  pre- 
sents to  us  the  fall  of  man  and  woman  through  the  visible  presence 
of  the  devil  and  his  ministers — Faust  and  Marguerite.  Man  is 
little  changed  in  nature ;  in  spite  of  all  arguments  of  scientist, 
atheist,  materialist,  he  cannot  shake  off  the  secret  instinct  of  a 
world  beyond  his  ken,  whose  denizens  have  a  direct  interest, 
and  move,  though  invisibly,  in  close  contact  with  our  own 
lives. 

Now,  to  have  made  Macbeth  and  his  wife  commit  a  murder 
simply  of  their  own  freewill  and  brutal  passions  would  have  re- 
pelled us  from  them,  but  we  see  them  falling  weakly,  wickedly 
it  may  be,  but  yet  under  the  immediate  subtle  influence  of  devils. 
In  like  manner  we  should  abhor  Faust  did  we  not  pity  him  as  the 
victim  of  satanic  malice.  It  is  only  when  under  the  power  of 
demons,  though  she  imagine  she  has  invoked  them  as  her  slaves, 
that  Lady  Macbeth  is  devilish.  The  '  weird  sisters  of  Destinie  ' 
open  the  drama  to  show  us  under  whose  secret  direction  the  plot 
is  to  be.  The  culminating  interest  is  not  the  foul  deeds  of  two 
naturally  wicked  criminals,  but  the  deadly  fall  of  two  souls  made 
for  loftier  purposes,  grander  aims,  awfully  misdirected  by  the 
crafts  of  the  Devil.  This  is  the  plot  in  <  Macbeth  ' — it  is  the  same 
in  <  Faust.' 

But  before  going  further  into  the  drama  itself,  let  us  take  up 
hand  in  hand  with  it  the  real  historical  interest  involved  too — 
namely,  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  its  production  ;  the 
light  that  it  throws  upon  that  eternal  puzzle,  the  lifs  of  Shak- 
speare.  We  are  not  of  those  who  decline  to  trace  the  man  in  his 
works  ;  he  is  undoubtedly  more  to  be  found  in  them  than  perhaps 
any  other  author,  for  he  wrote  from  his  heart ;  he  wove  in  the 
passing  thoughts  of  his  mind,  and  he  has  left  us  a  proof  of  that, 
when  we  so  often  find  the  same  thoughts  running  through  pas- 
sages in  the  plays  as  we  come  across  in  those  undisguised  reflec- 
tions of  his  inner  feeling,  which  he  wrote  for  friends  and  not  for 
the  public,  the  Sonnets.  With  the  aid  of  contemporary  facts  and 
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data,  which  serve  as  signposts  along  his  obscure  way  of  life,  we 
may  glean  much  of  his  leanings,  moods,  and  feelings,  in  fact 
realise  much  of  that  inner  life  which  was  so  content  to  veil  its 
greatness  behind  the  drop-scene  of  the  Grlobe  playhouse. 

There  is  a  question  of  great  interest  involved  in  fixing  the 
date  of  Macbeth,  viz.,  whether  Shakspeare  ever  went  to  Scotland 
or  not.  Mr.  Knight  is  almost  alone  in  supporting  one  of  these 
theories,  his  only  proof  being  the  record  of  <  Laurence  Fletcher, 
comediane  to  His  Majesty,'  having  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  in  October  1601,  which  same  Laurence  Fletcher 
heads  the  list  of  the  players  to  whom  the  royal  license  was  given 
so  soon  after  King  James's  arrival  in  London,  1603,  Shakspeare's 
name  being  placed  second.  Now  that  appears  to  be  the  very  reason 
for  Shakspeare's  absence  at  Aberdeen,  for  assuredly  he  would  have 
been  selected  for  the  high  honour  before  Fletcher,  whose  name 
does  not  occur  among  the  players'  list  of  Shakspeare's  company. 
That  Fletcher  from  his  previous  connection  with  King  James  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  license  we  may  well  believe, 
and  was  very  welcome  on  that  account  to  the  Globe  company ; 
but  such  a  play-loving  king  must  have  heard  of  Shakspeare's  re- 
putation as  a  dramatist  and  manager  in  great  favour  at  his  cousin's 
court,  and  had  Shakspeare  gone  to  Scotland  he  would  have  been 
more  highly  honoured  than  Laurence  Fletcher,  whom  we  only 
know  as  a  '  fellow-actor,'  and  who  never  wrote  a  line,  at  least  of 
any  permanent  value. 

But  the  real  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Scotch  tour  is 
the  delay  in  giving  effect  to  these  supposed  Scotch  gleanings, 
'  Macbeth '  is  not  mentioned  as  publicly  performed  till  1610,  whilst 
we  hear  of  '  Hamlet,'  '  Othello,'  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  as  acted 
before  King  James  in  1603-4.  Why,  with  this  exciting  incentive 
of  the  accession  of  a  Scotch  king,  directly  descended  from  Banquo, 
was  Shakspeare  so  late  in  the  day  in  adding  his  paean  of  welcome? 
Ben  Jonson  and  others  devised  masques  and  fulsome  addresses, 
almost  amounting  to  profanity  in  their  extravagance  of  flattery, 
during  the  long  triumphal  progresses  of  the  new  king  ;  but  Shak- 
speare is  silent,  though  specially  sent  for  to  entertain  the  king  at 
Wilton  and  Hampton  Court.  We  know  he  performed  six  pieces  at 
the  former,  and  yet,  with  such  a  keen  eye  to  business  as  he  un- 
doubtedly had,  he  refrains  from  producing  the  pointed  compliments 
in  the  subject  of  '  Macbeth,'  and  the  introduction  of  '  witches '  be- 
fore the  royal  author  of '  Dsemonologia.'  On  the  contrary,  he  brings 
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before  him  the  stern  rebuke  of  Hamlet  against  the  new-fashioned 
heavy  drinking  prevalent  at  court,  and  boldly  says- 
Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
•Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 

If  any  other  proof  were  wanting  of  his  unrecorded  Scotch  tour,  we 
can  almost  trace  out  an  alibi.  For  in  July  1601  his  father  died 
at  Stratford,  and  we  may  rest  certain  that  such  a  dutiful  and 
faithful  son  would  not  be  absent  from  his  obsequies,  he  who  took 
so  much  thought  of  having  the  '  passing  bell '  rung  for  his  brother 
Gilbert.  Then  there  would  be  business  affairs  to  settle,  and  the 
ever  increasing  Stratford  investments  to  occupy  him,  and  in  the 
following  Christmas  revels  he  is  bringing  out  *  Twelfth  Night ' 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  there  is  scarce  time  for  a  Scottish  trip 
in  the  interim,  before  the  days  of  tourist  tickets  or  even  of  stage 
coaches.  As  we  suspect,  Stratford  and  its  homely  ties  barred  the 
way  northwards ;  he  could  not  resist  spending  the  little  spare 
time  with  his  family,  so  long  unavoidably  separated  from  him 
during  his  London  career.  He  considered  himself  a  traveller,  and 
revelled  in  mountain  scenery — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sov'ran  eye. 

Yet  these  experiences  may  have  been  gained  in  Wales  beside 
his  favourite  Milford.  Had  he  been  to  Scotland  he  would  have 
learned  that  Glammis  was  pronounced  Grlames,  and  Dunsinane 
Dunsmnan. 

Though  his  company  did  go  on  tour  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  it  was  against  their  interest  to  do  so; 'their  profit  and 
reputation '  suffered.  '  How  chances  it  they  travel  ? '  inquires 
Hamlet  of  the  tragedians  of  the  city.  Certainly  a  prolonged 
absence  in  Scotland  would  not  have  paid  them  in  finance  or 
repute.  Though  he  lifts  no  eulogy  of  the  late  queen,  before  whom 
he  had  played  so  lately,  possibly  his  loyal  ardour  was  checked  by 
the  memory  of  Essex  and  his  friend  Pembroke's  wrongs  ;  at  the 
same  time  Shakspeare  raises  no  indecorous  incense  of  adoration 
before  the  rising  sun  of  James ;  others  are  before  him  even  in 
catching  up  the  subject  of  the  Stuart  descent  from  Banquo,  and 
this  is  noteworthy  because  it  brings  the  Macbeth  tale  to  the  front, 
and  in  all  probability  suggested  it  to  Shakspeare,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
and  Malone  have  asserted.  In  1605  King  James  makes  his  first 
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visit  to  Oxford,  and  is  so  bored  to  death  with  the  classical 
addresses,  ovations,  plays,  &c.,  that  he  falls  to  sleep  and  snores  in 
the  middle  of  them,  but  at  one  original  masque  he  wakes  up,  and 
we  read  '  the  kinge  did  very  much  applaude  the  conceit  thereof.' 
At  St.  John's  Gate  there  met  him  three  students  dressed  as 
'  weird  sisters,'  representing  the  great  Unionist  principle  which 
England  has  been  so  violently  agitated  to  defend  in  our  own  time, 
viz.,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  These  (  Sibylls '  recited  the 
following  '  all  hail,'  both  in  Latin  and  English,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  queen  and  Prince  Charles  : — 

Fatidicas  olim  fama  est  cecinisse  sorores 
Imperium  sine  fineturc,  rex  inclyte,  stirpis. 
Banquonem  agnovit  generosa  Loquabria  l  Thanum  ; 
Nee  tibi,  Banquo,  tuis  sed  sceptra  nepotibus  illse 
Imraortalibus,  immortalia,  vaticinatse ; 
In  saltum,  ut  lateas,  dum  Banquo  recedis  ab  aulu  ; 
Tres  eadem  pariter  canimus  tibi  fata  tuisque, 
Dum,  spectande  tuis,  e  saltu  accedis  ad  urbem  ; 
Teque  salutamus  :  Salve  !  cui  Scotia  servit. 

Dr.  Grwynne  annexed  these  lines  to  his  'Vertumnus  Tragedy,' 
which  was  performed  at  the  same  time. 

I      We  read  in  A.  Nixon's '  Oxford  Triumph,'  of  '  three  little  boyes, 
Irest  like  three  nymphes,  coming  forth  of  a  castle  made  all  of 
vie,'  and  in  Holinshed  the  words  '  nymphes  or  feeries '  are  used  in 
describing  the  weird  sisters  who  met  Macbeth. 

Now  where  was  Shakspeare  ?  Why  was  he  not  to  the  fore  with 
his  Scotch  experiences  of  1601?  We  turn  to  our  signpost  of 
known  data,  and  find  he  was  as  usual  at  Stratford  in  the  July  of 
1605,  completing  his  large  purchase  of  the  lease  of  a  moiety  of  the 
town  tithes.  Now  Oxford  was  one  of  his  halting  places  in  his 
numerous  journeys  to  and  fro,  where  he  put  up  with  his  good 
friends  the  Davenants  at  the  Crown,  and  we  learn  that  on  his  return 
route  to  town  in  October  of  that  year  he  gave  several  performances 
before  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  that  town.  Being  well 
known  and  very  popular,  he  would  have  heard  of  all  the  great 
doings  in  August,  and  how  much  the  king,  queen,  and  young 
Prince  Charles,  just  arrived  from  the  ancient  royal  Scotch  city  of 
Dunfermline,  were  pleased  with  the  Masque  of  the  three  Sibylls, 
and  allusions  to  their  illustrious  progenitor  Banquo,2  which  would 

1  Lochaber. 

2  The  descendants  of  Fleance,  Banquo's  son,  who  fled  to  Wales,  returned  to 
Scotland  and  became  Lord  Stewards  (hencs  Stuarts)  of  Scotland. 
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have  sent  him  to  Holinshed's  '  Chronicles,'  whence  the  idea  had 
evidently  been  taken.  There  he  would  have  found  the  ground- 
work for  his  plot.  And  on  this  foundation  we  propose  to  consider 
how  skilfully  he  built  up  the  immortal  characters,  Lord  and  Lady 
Macbeth.  Shortly  afterwards  he  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  king 
for  past  favours  by  producing  it,  possibly  in  the  following  March, 
before  the  court,  on  which  occasion,  doubtless,  he  received  the 
friendly  letter  indited  in  the  sovereign's  own  hand,  of  which, 
alas,  no  record  has  been  kept ;  it  is  irretrievably  lost,  together 
with  all  the  invaluable  manuscripts  of  Shakspeare  which  have  so 
unaccountably  disappeared. 

There  is  evidence  perhaps  of  thi?,  as  well  as  of  Hamlet,  being 
first  played  before  the  sovereign,  by  the  marked  introduction  of 
*  Long  live  the  king  !  '  and  '  God  save  the  king !  '  respectively  in 
the  opening  scenes  by  Bernardo  and  the  Thane  of  Rosse.  Shak- 
speare, too,  has  certainly  alluded,  with  a  graceful  apology,  to  King 
James's  hatred  of  crowds  and  shunning  of  the  public  gaze,  in  the 
speech  of  Duncan's, 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love, 

as  he  has  done  more  pointedly  in  (  Measure  for  Measure,'  which 
was  produced  earlier  in  King  James's  reign,  where  the  Duke 
observes, 

I'll  privily  away.     I  love  the  people, 

But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes 

Though  it  do  well.     I  do  not  relish  well 

Their  loud  applause  and  Aves  vehement. 

It  was  at  this  famous  Oxford  reception  that  King  James  learned 
our  *  Aves  vehement,'  viz.,  to  clap  his  hands,  which  at  first  he 
failed  to  understand. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  play,  though  it  is  strange  that  we 
have  no  mention  of  its  public  performance  till  Dr.  Simon  Forman's 
graphic  account  of  1610.  It  is  pleasant  to  think,  however,  that 
it  may  have  been  the  last  produced  under  Shakspeare's  own  direct 
management,  and  that  Duncan  may  have  been  the  last  '  kingly 
part' — so  well  fitted  to  him — for  which  he  may  have  been  cast,  for 
in  1 608  we  have  mention  of  him,  '  till  of  late  an  actor.'  Malone 
thinks  the  allusions  of  the  garrulous  porter  to  the '  equivocator  who 
could  swear  in  both  scales,  against  either,  yet  could  not  equivocate 
to  heaven,'  was  a  direct  reference  to  Father  Garnet's  'Doctrine  of 
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Equivocation,'  and  to  the  late  dearth  '  of  the  farmer  who  hanged 
himself  in  expectation  of  plenty,'  both  tending  to  establish  1606 
as  the  date  of  its  production.  Very  probably  the  '  local  hits ' 
were  crammed  into  this  one  speech — the  only  clowning  in  the 
piece — the  'little  fat,'  in  actor's  parlance,  put  in  for  Kempe's 
benefit,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  audience  from  the  terrible 
tension  of  the  murder  scenes, 

Thus  we  see  him  pondering  how  to  gracefully  display  his  grati- 
tude to  the  king,  at  whose  coronation  he  walked  in  the  procession 
as  one  of  His  Majesty's  servants,  and  with  a  grand  theme  at  his 
hand,  himself  as  great  a  believer  in  witchcraft  and  spirits  as  the 
king. 

Stratford  may  have  been  as  well  versed  in  the  lore  of  demon ology 
as  Aberdeen,  and  from  the  influx  of  Scottish  gentry  Shakspeare 
would  have  picked  up  more.  But,  beyond  this,  what  thoroughly 
engaged  his  interest  in  the  work  is  its  domestic  aspect.  Wonder- 
fully attractive  to  him  were  the  incidents  and  passions  of  middle- 
aged  and  married  couples,  such  as  Leontes  and  Hermione,  Othello 
and  Desdemona,  and  the  Macbeth  ;  after  the  consummation  of  their 
loves,  after  the  early  freshness  of  youth  had  worn  off,  and  the 
sudden  lightning  of  love  like  Eomeo's  had  matured  into  deeper 
affection  or  more  terribly  stirred  jealousies.  We  seem  to  mark  the 
influence  of  his  own  early  marriage  at  eighteen,  which  appears  at 
times  to  have  weighted  his  mind  with  a  premature  sense  of  old 
age.  Domestic  in  all  his  habits  and  inclinations  Shakspeare  un- 
doubtedly was ;  the  word  '  home  '  had  a  witchery  which  was  irre- 
sistible to  him,  and  anchored  him  to  the  '  haven  where  he  would 
be,'  in  spite  of  the  contamination  of  « the  Bohemianism '  that 
surrounded  him  in  London  during  his  enforced  absence  from  the 
k  home  '  of  his  youth  and  age.  The  loves  of  husband  and  wife  are 
always  sacred  to  him  ;  even  the  wanton  Cleopatra  realises  that  at 
length  : — 

Husband,  I  come ; 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors,  his  failings,  his  flirtations 
with  Mistress  Fitton  or  anyone  else,  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
that  true  basis  of  domestic  affection  which  he  ever  reiterates,  and 
illustrated  nobly  himself  by  his  calm  retirement  at  the  last  amid 
his  family.  He  must  have  been  a  domestic  man  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  who  penned  that  exquisite  description  of  the  careful 
housewife  in  Sonnet  cxliii. : 
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Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch  . 

One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  despatch 

In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay, 
Whiles  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase,  £c. 

This  is  not  an  inappropriate  digression  from  the  drama  whose 
one  redeeming  touch  is  domestic  love,  where  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  tried  how  far  he  could  plunge  a  devoted  couple  into  the 
basest  of  crimes  without  withdrawing,  if  not  our  secret  sympathies, 
at  least  our  pity  for  them  ;  and  the  more  we  look  into  the  slight 
basis  on  which  he  built  that  most  powerfully  finished  of  all  his 
feminine  characters,  the  more  are  we  struck  with  his  earnest 
reverence  and  belief  in  the  nobility  inherent  in  a  true  wife.  Lady 
Macbeth  has  the  grandest  entrance,  the  most  appalling  exit,  and 
creates  the  most  forcible  impression  in  the  fewest  lines  of  any  of 
his  first-class  characters. 

And  what  was  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Holinshed's  *  Chronicles  '  ? 
We  only  learn  that  '  speciallie  his  wife  lay  sore  upon  him  to  obey 
the  thing,  as  she  was  verie  ambitious,  burning  in  unquenchable 
desire  to  bear  the  name  of  queene.' 

Now  mark  how  that  selfish  ambition  is  nobly  turned  into  one 
devoted  thought  to  have  Tier  husband's  brows  '  crowned  withal,' 

Which  shall  to  all  our  days  and  nights  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

We  learn  nothing  more  of  that  nameless  wife.  Her  origin  and 
descent  are  not  told  us,  nor  does  she  appear  again  to  have  been 
worth  mentioning  during  the  dozen  years  of  Macbeth's  noted 
reign,  but  in  the  quaint  old  '  Buik  of  the  Chronicles  of  Scotland ' 
her  character  is  drawn  in  more  detail.  She  is  described  as  an 
innate  '  wicked  woman,'  and  makes  a  long  speech  to  stir  up  her 
husband,  profanely  urging  the  sophistry  that  it  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

So  this  '  wickit  wyfe '  vanishes  from  the  scene  of  traditional 
history,  but  to  rise  again  in  the  form  of  that  finest  creation,  Lady 
Macbeth,  who  enters  reading  a  letter,  alone  !  Yet  while  ennobling 
the  character  of  this  '  wickit  wyfe,'  Shakspeare  has  boldly  ventured 
to  deepen  her  crime  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  real  Macbeth,  though 
roused  to  the  '  sticking  place  '  by  his  wife,  was  quite  capable  of 
taking  the  matter  in  hand  himself,  and  never  thought  of  leaving 
the  plot  to  be  laid  by  his  wife,  but  sought  out  a  quarrel  himself. 
He  was  only  asserting  his  fancied  rights  as  first  cousin  to  the  king, 
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fearing  to  be  superseded  by  the  creation  of  Malcolm  as  Prince  of 
Cumberland ;  and,  aided  by  Banquo  and  his  friends,  slew  King 
Duncan  in  open  fight,  the  king  not  being  the  old  man  of  Shak- 
speare,  but  of  his  own  standing  more  or  less,  both  being  sons  of  the 
two  daughters  (Beatrice  and  Eoada)  of  the  late  King  Malcolm  II. 

Heinous  as  this  was,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  an  old  man  in  his  bed,  which  is  an  incident  derived 
from  King  Duff's  assassination  by  Donwald  and  his  wife.  But  yet 
Lady  Macbeth  holds  us  enthralled  by  the  inherent  grandeur  of 
one  with  a  noble  force  of  character  and  determination  of  will,  and 
all  the  while  retaining  enough  of  that  weakness  of  woman,  which 
she  vainly  strives  to  shake  from  her,  to  keep  our  sympathies  to 
the  end. 

In  Macbeth,  on  the  contrary,  Shakspeare  has  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  redeeming  points  of  the  real  Thane's  character,  viz., 
the  ten  years  of  beneficent  sway  that  partly  atoned  for  his  crime ; 
and  has  lowered  him  irretrievably  by  the  contemptible  irresolution 
and  craven  feebleness  of  purpose  he  exhibits,  though  he  has  won 
our  pity  even  for  him  by  softening  down  the  one  trait  of  tigerish 
ferocity  and  delight  in  cruelty  that  marred  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  real  Macbeth.  He  is  especially  characterised  to  us  as  being 
'  too  full  o'  the  milk  o'  human  kindness,'  and  even  the  mad 
butcheries  he  is  driven  to  at  the  last  are  the  results  more  of  a 
devil-possessed  than  the  cruel  deeds  of  a  sane  man.  Even  they, 
too,  are  toned  down,  for  he  is  not  actually  present  at  the  slaughter 
of  the  Macduff  family  as  the  Thane  of  history  was. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  alone,  reading  a  letter  from  her  lord, 
the  whole  cue  to  understanding  her  is  given  at  once.  She  is  a 
lonely  woman  with  one  devotion,  her  lord.  Desdemona  has 
Emilia  as  her  faithful  confidante ;  Hero,  Beatrice ;  Hermione, 
Paulina ;  Eosalind,  Celia ;  but  Lady  Macbeth  watches  alone  for  the 
coming  of  her  lord.  She  could  have  had  but  little  of  his  company 
during  their  previous  married  life  ;  he  was  always  at  work  fighting 
his  cousin's  battles  against  the  Danes,  or  putting  down  rebels 
in  the  West  for  his  sworn  friend  and  able  seconder  Banquo, 
Thane  of  Lochaber.  He  seems  to  have  carved  for  himself  a  great 
name  during  his  father  Sinel's  lifetime,  for  having  no  local  ties  of 
thaneship,  as  his  father  held  Grlamis,  he  sought  fame  far  and  near, 
and  was  in  immense  request  during  the  continual  warfare  under  the 
too  mild  rule  of  Duncan.  He  stands  forth  as  the  stout  supporter 
of  the  throne,  the  patriotic  defender  of  his  country  against  the 
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piratical  Sweno's  incursions,  and  the  true  friend  to  his  fellow- 
general  Banquo.  All  this  heroic  career  was  marred  as  we  are 
told  by  the  stain  of  cruelty,  inherited  from  bis  grandfather  Mal- 
colm II.,  who  was  slain  by  secret  murderers,  curiously  enough, 
under  Sinel's  roof  at  Grlamis  where  he  had  sought  protection. 
Whether  it  was  this  stain  upon  Sinel's  hospitality  or  from  his 
having  incurred  the  odium  of  Malcolm's  ill-deeds,  we  know  not, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  nonentity  in  those  stir- 
ring times,  and  estranged  from  his  heroic  son,  who  hears  of  his 
death  without  emotion  of  any  kind,  but  for  the  pride  of  being 
Thane  of  Glamis,  which  his  wife  shares  with  him.  She,  too, 
has  had  an  aged  father,  some  hoary-headed  chieftain  who  had  sur- 
vived the  turbulent  strife  of  factions,  and  had  lived  to  die  in  his 
bed  with  his  silvery  hairs  wept  over  by  his  only  daughter. 
Gladly  she  would  have  welcomed  the  arrival,  on  one  of  his 
marches,  of  the  gallant  Macbeth,  'Bellona's  bridegroom,'  and  we 
may  well  suppose  that  the  deep  love  for  '  his  dearest  chuck '  of 
after  life  was  quickly  kindled  at  the  first  meeting  with  that 
lithe,  dark,  keen-eyed,  little  solitary  offshoot  of  a  noble  family, 
and  would  have  found  responsive  echo  in  her  breast,  when  that 
reserved  haughtiness  that  distinguished  her  was  broken  through ; 
for  note  the  strained  artificial  tone  of  her  speeches  of  formal 
courtesy,  as  if  she  found  it  a  difficulty  to  unbend.  This  is  why 
she  never  makes  friends,  though  she  excites  respect  and  admira- 
tion. Perhaps  their  marriage  was  delayed  till  she  had  closed  her 
father's  eyes  in  peace,  and  Macbeth  could  spare  a  breathing  space 
between  his  incessant  conflicts.  But  their  love  is  deepened  by 
absence,  for  she  shows  us  she  knows  well  his  failings,  and  has  well 
scanned  his  character,  and  that  quick  insight  into  his  weaknesses 
must  have  mingled  a  tinge  of  contempt  had  he  been  constantly 
with  her,  but  when  away  she  fixes  her  lonely  thoughts  on  him — 

The  idea  of  f7tis'  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  '  her '  study  of  imagination  ; 

and  she  pictures  him  the  perfect  hero  of  her  youth.  He  writes 
his  inmost  thoughts,  and  she  has  learnt  to  read  between  the  lines  ; 
she  knows — 

What  thou  wouldst  highly 

That  wouldst  thou  holily—  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 

Yet  he  is  still  her  one  ideal,  her  one  devotion ;  she  will  risk  all  for 
his  sake ;  those  letters  of  his  are  the  one  solace  to  her  solitude ; 
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she  ponders  them  in  her  heart  alone.  The  bond  of  union  between 
them  has  been  consummated  by  that  lost  babe,  so  early  taken 
from  her.  'She  has  given  suck,'  and  knows  '  how  tender  'tis  to 
love  the  babe  that  milks  us  ! '  A  touching  revelation  of  the  true 
woman's  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of  that  determined  will,  that 
imperious  reserve.  She  is  no  fiend  !  she  has  been  a  mother,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  that  wrench  to  their  united  hopes,  that  irrevo- 
cable loss  of  the  son,  or  daughter  perhaps,  as  implied  by  Macbeth's 
subsequent  passionate  exclamation — 

Bring  forth  men  children  only, 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  conceive 
Nothing  but  males  — 

that  child  is  taken  from  her  and  she  is  once  more  alone.  Her 
devotion  is  simply  strengthened  towards  him  on  whom  she  felt 
her  whole  ambition  and  hopes  were  centred ;  none  the  less  was 
she  proud  of  him  because  she  felt  she  could  mould  him  to  her 
'manlier'  spirit  and  infuse  him  with  her  dominating  will.  She 
too  would  have  known  as  '  great  a  flow  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness ' — but  she  has  no  children :  and  the  natural  outlet  of 
maternal  love  in  that  of  her  babes  having  been  denied  to  her,  her 
inborn  tenderness  has  dried  up,  and  in  her  despair,  her  reckless 
repudiation  of  natural  instincts,  she  bids  the  fiends 

Come  to  her  woman's  breasts 
And  take  her  milk  for  gall  1 

We  shudder  at  but  do  not  loathe  her  ;  rather  pity  is  kindled  the 
more,  for  we  see  by  the  earnestness  of  her  despair  how  deeply  she 
could  have  loved.  That  one  hope  of  children  is  common  to  them 
both.  Macbeth  clings,  perchance  with  reason,  to  another  fulfil- 
ment to  replace  the  lost  one ;  he  cannot  believe  in  '  no  son  of  his 
succeeding.'  How  ardently  would  he,  too,  have  watched  over 
that  long-looked-for  offspring!  How  fondly  comes  across  him 
that  beautiful  imagery  of 

Pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast. 

But  he  has  no  children  !  '  neither  shall  he  leave  anie  issue  behind 
him  to  succeed  in  his  place,'  as  the  sisters  of  Destinie  fore- 
warned him.  Both  hearts  are  terribly  hardened,  embittered  by 
that  cruel  disappointment,  making  their  souls  ready  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  agencies  of  those  evil  spirits. 

At  her  first  entry,  'alone,'  Lady  Macbeth  unravels  her  mind 
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at  once;  she  broods  not  like  her  husband,  poising  the  good  and 
evil,  hesitating,  trying  to  conclude  only  to  conclude  to  do  nothing, 
but  leave  it  to  chance,  yet  never  shaking  himself  free  of  what  he 
knows  is  evil.  No  ;  she  decides  at  once — 

G  la  mis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor,  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised  ; 

and  no  sooner  has  she  weighed  the  weakness  of  her  lord  with  her 
resolve  to  give  what  he  would  never  wrest  himself,  than  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  in  that  attendant's  excited  announce- 
ment— 

The  King-  comes  here  to-night ! 

and  she  is  almost  surprised  into  revealing  her  hidden  intent, 

Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it ; 

then  instantly  controlling  her  feelings,  pretends  to  doubt  the 
truth,  and  on  its  being  confirmed  calmly  gives  orders  for  the 
tending  of  the  well-omened  messenger.  There  is  a  tremendous 
dramatic  force  in  that  abrupt  break  in  her  soliloquy,  which  gives 
point  also  to  the  magnificent  outburst  that  follows,  that  most 
awful  invocation  to  the  spirits  of  evil  who  seem  so  ready  to  play 
into  her  hands.  All  her  pent-up  emotions  swell  to  the  highest 
flights  of  imaginative  language,  and  the  practical,  strong-minded 
woman  is  '  for  once  transported  beyond  the  ignorant  present.' 
Knowing  her  physical  weaknesses,  as  she  would  term  those  sensi- 
tive natural  feelings,  she  appeals  to  the  supernatural  powers  in  that 
diabolical  prayer  to  unsex  her ;  till  she  is  again  fitly  interrupted  by 
Macbeth  with  that  strange  mixture  of  tender  affection  and  guilty 

purpose — 

My  dearest  love, 
Duncan  comey  here  to-night. 

That  tells  all ;  she  reads  his  face  like  a  book  ;  a  weak  man  tells 
his  tale  without  speech.  What  need  of  more  ?  Their  once  inno- 
cent loves,  that  strong  devotion  to  each  other,  is  to  prove  their 
damnation  ;  to  be  cemented  in  blood  ;  and  we  breathlessly  watch 
them  go  hand  in  hand  down  '  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.'  He  has  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  the  devil's  undis- 
guised semi-earthly  agents  :  she  has  appealed  to  the  powers  of 
hell  to  strengthen,  to  harden  her  very  nature,  just  as  in  contrast 
to  her  diabolical  prayer  Banquo  addresses  his 

Merciful  powers, 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  Nature 
Gives  -way  to  in  repose. 
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(rood  and  evil  are  at  work  throughout  this  crisis ;  the  very 
elements  are  stirred  in  that  night  of  horror. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  livelong  night. 
Some  say  the  earth  was  feverous  and  did  shake, 

not  so  much  at  the  death  of  the  good  Duncan  as  at  the  moral  fall 
of  <  one  who  was  once  thought  honest ;  you  have  loved  him  well,' 
as  we  are  told  by  Malcolm's  speech  to  Macduff  afterwards — of 
one  who  had  every  inclination  to  do  right,  a  sense  of  honour 
and  pity,  yet  no  strength  to  resist  or  pray  for  resistance,  like 
Banquo. 

Lady  Macbeth's  prayer  is  at  once  answered  ;  she  is  strengthened 
for  the  time,  and  that  with  the  aid,  too,  of  that  '  invisible  spirit 
of  wine,'  of  which  Cassio  so  aptly  says — '  If  thou  hast  no  name  to 
be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil ! '  She  effects  her  full  purpose 
and  instils  her  firm  resolve  into  her  shrinking  mate,  though  it  is 
only  by  taunting  his  courage — a  sharp  spur  to  quicken  his  intents 
— that  she  succeeds  in  goading  him  to  the  '  sticking  place  ' ;  she 
has  the  courage,  the  vigour  of  thought  and  hand  to  execute  the 
deed  given  to  her  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  till  she  has  damned 
irretrievably  herself  and  husband,  and  then  she  faints!  The 
woman  asserts  herself  again,  while  the  juggling  fiends  who  have 
assisted  leave  her  to  her  weakness ;  and  some  mocking,  hideous 
laughter,  like  that  in  the  Walpurgis  Night  revels  in  '  Faust,' 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  evil  round  the  uncanny  circle  of  a 
hellish  caldron  in  some  wild  glen  of  the  Highland  fastnesses. 
She  faints  !  The  subtle  spell  is  over ;  the  overstrained  nerves  give 
way.  The  strong-minded  woman  who  could  jest  as  she  '  gilded  the 
faces  of  the  grooms  withal ' — she  faints  at  the  mere  account  of  her 
own  deed,  and  is  borne  off,  while  Banquo  unconsciously  points 
a  moral  at  her  collapse  in  the  double-edged  speech — 

And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid 
That  suffer  in  exposure. 

She  revives  from  that  faint  an  altered  woman.  Where  she  fondly 
hoped  to  rule,  her  influence  is  gone — she  finds  herself  a  sharer  in 
those  visions  of  a  tell-tale  conscience, 

those  terrible  dreams 
Which  shake  us  nightly. 

She  quietly,  deliberately,  accepted  the  possibilities  of  failure  in 
that  firm,  calm  response  to  the  whispered  fear — 
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M.  If  we  should  fail,— 
Lady  M.  We  fall  !  ' 

But,  &c.,  &c. 

She  thought  to  have  made  failure  impossible  ;  she  wakes  from 
that  faint  to  learn  its  reality. 

In  act  iii.  scene  2,  when  alone  she  awaits  her  husband,  she 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  failure  by  that  sad  confession  which 
escapes  from  her  lips  : 

Naught's  had,  all's  spent, 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content. 

The  exact  description  of  her  state  of  mind,  her  despairing  dis- 
covery, may  be  read  in  Sonnet  cxxix. : 

A  bliss  in  proof,  and  proved  a  very  woe  ; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed — behind,  a  dream  1 

All  this  the  world  knows  well;  yet  none  knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

This  confession  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  all  the  more  striking  as  it 
comes  after  we  have  seen  her  in  the  full  dignity  of  queen,  cour- 
teously inviting  Banquo  to  the  great  supper.  Yet  she  is  strangely 
unobtrusive,  and  submissive  to  her  husband's  wishes :  she  retires 
without  a  word,  while  he  seems  to  be  the  directing  spirit. 

He  plots  now,  and  will  only  reveal  his  plots  to  her  on  their  com- 
pletion, while  she  becomes  a  tame,  silent  accessory  to  his  atrocities. 
Yet  that  does  not  free  her  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  she 
acknowledges  in  her  last  terrible  appearance.  A  woman  of  her 
quick  understanding  would  have  seen  at  once  the  mistake  of 
Banquo's  assassination.  Though  he  has  his  strong  suspicions  of 
the  crime,  yet  he  is  in  no  wise  prepared  to  avenge  Duncan  ;  he 
merely  recognises  the  possible  truth  of  prediction,  and  it  is  not 
his  interest  to  disturb  things  as  they  are.  In  the  history,  we  read 
Macbeth  conciliated  his  nobles  by  feasts  and  favours,  and  ruined 
all  by  the  murder  of  Banquo.  There  was  a  general  acquiescence 
in  his  usurped  rule  and  a  respectful  admiration  for  his  queen. 
Lady  Macbeth  knows  the  falseness  of  the  maxim — 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill  ; 

yet  she  makes  no  attempt  to  deter  her  husband  from  his  bloody 
purposes ;  she  seems  to  have  lost  all  heart,  and  merely  gives  a 
half-suggested  approval  of  his  intentions,  if  she  does  not  actually 
imply  the  immediate  murder  of  Banquo  and  Fleance. 

1  Mrs.  Siddons  had  three  ways  of  saying  it  to  convey  a  different  meaning 
through  laying  the  emphasis  on  'TF<V  or  'fail,'  or  in  carrying  on  to  '  But.'  The 
most  impressive  was  the  one  we  have  adopted. 
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Her  influence  over  him  is  broken,  but  not  their  love — their 
mutual  confidence.  No,  their  secret  guilt  binds  them  in  still 
closer  union.  It  is  the  double  task  of  not  only  keeping  up  a 
cheerful  face  o'er  an  aching  heart  herself,  but  also  the  strain  of 
comforting  her  sinking  mate,  of  watching  every  start  of  his  lest  he 
should  betray  himself,  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  him  sleek  o'er 
his  rugged  looks  before  his  guests — it  is  this  that  breaks  her 
down  finally.  She  succeeds  in  calming  the  guests,  in  misleading 
their  fears  and  inquiries,  but  the  effort  is  too  much;  she  can 
merely  respond,  when  left  together,  to  his  <  What  is  the  night  ?  ' 

Almost  at  odds  with  morning  which  is  which. 

When  she  finds  she  cannot  direct,  she  saves  him  from  him- 
self; while  he  urges  her  to  give  Banquo  eminence,  'both  in 
eye  and  tongue,'  thereby  awaking  suspicion  when  the  cause  of 
his  absence  is  known,  she  keeps  reserved  and  silent,  bidding  him 
speak  her  welcomes  to  the  guests ;  but  when  she  has  done  her 
best  and  his  false  face  has  failed  to  hide  the  false  heart  below,  she 
wearily,  sadly  gfives  in — the  last  ray  of  hope  is  gone,  the  night  is 
almost  at  { odds  with  morning  which  is  which.'  For  them  she 
knows  there  can  be  but  one  great  eclipse  of  sun  and  moon,  the  last 
hope  of  driving  off  the  impending  storm  has  fled,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  over  their  haunted  lives. 
He  is  in  blood  stept  in  too  far,  and  even  now  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  Banquo's  spectre,  he  can  find  no  comfort  but  in 
fresh  suspicions : 

How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduffi  denies  his  person 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

This  is  no  question  of  doubt,  but  an  inquiry  as  to  her  opinion  of 
Macduff's  suspicious  denial ;  but  she  has  no  advice,  no  counsel  to 
give  him — no,  his  counsellors  are  the  weird  sisters — she  can  only 
vaguely  respond,  '  Did'st  thou  send  to  him  ? '  '  What's  done  is 
done,'  and  one  crime  more  can  make  little  difference.  She  can 
only  now  urge  him  to  seek  rest  from  these  perpetual  fears,  as  if 
he  could  sleep,  as  if  the  season  of  all  natures  could  be  his  who  has 
heard  that  awful  doom  pronounced,  '  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
more  ! '  His  rest  is  but  to  plan  brutal  slaughters — unnecessary 
murders  to  set  all  hearts  against  him,  to  accomplish  Hecate's 
malicious  purposes,  and  the  wretched,  weak,  guilt-haunted  man 
mocks  himself  and  bis  wife  saying,  '  Come,  we'll  to  sleep ! '  Fitting 
end  to  the  scene  of  her  last  appearance  save  one,  when  she  Talks 
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with  her  eyes  open  but  their  sense  shut,  that  one  tremendous 
penance  when  Duncan  is  more  than  avenged,  that  makes  us  draw 
our  breath  and  shudderingly  turn  from  the  spectacle  of  hopeless 
remorse,  when  with  the  forecast  of  an  eternal  gloom  she  realises 
that  *  hell  is  murky,'  the  dread  shadow  upon  her  already  which 
she  vainly  seeks  to  keep  off;  <  she  has  light  continually  by  her,' 
ere  she  goes  out  '  once  more '  to  bed,  only  to  die  heartbroken, 
haunted,  and  alone ! 

Macbeth  shows  himself  a  bungling  villain,  not  a  born  one 
like  Eichard  III.  and  Tago.  He  enters  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment with  the  suborned  murderers,  urging  the  sophistry  of  their 
private  wrongs  as  incitements  to  kill  Banquo,  and  he  has  been 
arguing  with  them  previously:  compare  that  with  Eichard's 
ready  method  (act  i.  scene  3),  short  and  to  the  point,  no  dis- 
guise : — 

About  your  business  straight, 
Go,  go  dispatch ; 

as  the  murderer  there  aptly  observes,  '  talkers  are  no  good  doers.' 
Eichard's  plans  are  laid  cut  and  dry,  and  he  interferes  no  further 
with  his  agents,  but  Macbeth  after  carefully  arranging  every 
detail,  the  spot,  *  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time,'  sends  a  third  mur- 
derer to  make  all  sure,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  work  is 
only  half  done  and  Fleance  escapes.  The  introduction  of  that 
third  murderer  is  one  of  those  minute  touches  which  show  the 
careful  finish  of  a  master  hand.  The  first  two  hirelings  object  to 
the  addition  ;  '  He  needs  not  our  mistrust,'  they  justly  remonstrate, 
for  the  two  would  have  each  marked  their  man,  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  light  being  struck  out,  the  best  half  of  the  affair  is 
left  undone,  the  officious  presence  of  a  third  stranger  having 
ruffled  their  temper  and  rendered  their  blows  badly  aimed,  and 
struck  in  a  half-hearted  way.  There  has  been  the  highly  impro- 
bable theory  started  of  the  third  mysterious  murderer  having 
been  the  Thane  himself  disguised,  but  how  could  we  then  account 
for  his  eager  inquiries  in  the  banquet  hall  and  vexation  at  learning 
the  result  ?  Besides,  they  surely  would  have  recognised  his  voice. 
No,  it  is  but  thrown  in  to  show  the  over-caution  of  'thinking  too 
precisely  on  the  event.' 

His  other  plotted  assassination  of  Macduff,  where  for  once  he 
declares  he  will  crown  his  thought  with  act  by  way  of  making 
*  assurance  doubly  sure,'  as  signally  fails.  Macduff  has  escaped, 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  and  children  only  serves  to  hasten 
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the  catastrophe  and  the  army  of  vengeance  as  well  as  swell  its 
ranks. 

It  is  a  curious  point  to  note  Shakspeare's  secret  sympathy  for 
brooders,  of  which  of  course  Hamlet  stands  pre-eminent ;  he,  like 
Macbeth,  imagines  he  has  forced  himself  to  act  at  last. 

O  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody  or  be  nothing  worth, 

he  exclaims,  but  nothing  comes  of  it.  Eomeo  is  a  brooder  only 
stirred  into  too  hasty  action  by  ill-considered  impulses,  which 
must  always  be  preceded  by  a  long  disquisition,  though  he  does 
know  how  to  make  up  his  mind.  Leontes  broods  over  fancied 
evidence,  till  his  jealousies  amount  to  aberration  of  the  intellect ; 
and  it  is  the  brooding  over  his  wrongs  rather  than  the  acts  them- 
selves that  confirms  Lear  in  his  madness.  We  have  evidence  that 
Shakspeare  himself  was  a  brooder  at  times,  and  in  his  fits  of 
depression  could  desire 

this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least  ; 

that  he  would  lament  his  '  motley '  and  yet  would  continue  to  wear 
it,  and  cling  to  his  share  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe  till  his  last 
years.  Genius  is  liable  more  than  the  ordinary  mortal  to  his 
moods  of  despondency,  even  after  its  greatest  triumphs  ;  the  poet's 
eye  is  very  prone  to  exaggerate  the  petty  worries  and  crosses  of 
life,  just  in  proportion  to  its  power  of  enhancing  the  beauties  of 
nature  or  the  glories  of  love.  Thought  is  always  busiest  in  soli- 
tude when  nothing  distracts,  and  it  was  the  counteracting 
influence  of  a  naturally  buoyant  and  sociable  temperament,  com- 
bined with  the  variety  of  his  employments  and  interests,  that  kept 
Shakspeare  probably  from  lapsing  into  an  inveterate  brooder,  yet 
it  could  not  wholly  dissipate  the  sad  moments, 

When  in  despite  of  Fortune  and  men's  eyes 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  hapless  fate. 

Far  more  applicable  are  these  lines  to  the  state  of  Macbeth 
in  the  last  two  acts  where  he  realised  indeed  that  he  was  '  all 
alone.' 

The  devoted  couple  whom  we  have  seen  hand-in-hand  during 
all  the  previous  acts  appear  separately  in  the  last  two ;  not  that 
there  has  been  any  estrangement  between  them,  on  the  contrary 
enforced  absence  only  brings  them  nearer  in  spirit.  Lady  Macbeth 
has  had  light  by  her  continually  '  ever  since  my  lord  went  into 
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the  field,'  that  she  may  even  in  her  feverish  sleep  write  to  him 
vain  messages  of  consolation,  and  he  is  so  present  to  her  vivid 
dreams  that  she  talks  to  him  as  of  old,  watches  his  starts,  his 
pale  face,  and  stretches  out  her  hand  once  more  to  lead  him  to 
their  woful  bed.  Was  ever  a  more  heart-rending  conception 
than  that  piteous  last  speech  of  this  guilty,  but  too  faithful 
wife? 

To  bed,  to  bed  ;  there's  knocking  at  the  gate  :  come,  come,  come,  come,  give 
me  your  hand.    What's  done  cannot  be  undone.    To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed. 

We  cannot  help  being  reminded  by  this  scene  of  that  pathetic 
description  of  the  last  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  another  lonely  woman 
dying  with  a  troubled  conscience,  with  finger  on  her  lip  to  keep 
the  secret  of  a  seared  heart  to  herself — she  who  had  outlived  all 
her  favourites  as  well  as  the  affection  of  her  subjects.  She 
refused  to  go  to  bed,  to  eat,  to  speak,  but  sat  huddled  up,  silent — 
unlike  Lady  Macbeth,  preferring  darkness  to  light — for  two  days 
and  three  nights.  She  too  had  blood  upon  her  hands  that  no 
washing  of  History  can  ever  clear  her  of;  and,  when  we  read  Sir 
Robert  Carey's  touching  account  of  his  interview  with  her,  t  Shee 
toake  mee  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard,  and  said  "  No,  Eobin, 
I  am  not  well,"  and  then  discoursed  with  me  of  her  indisposition, 
and  that  her  heart  had  been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twelve  dayes, 
and  in  her  discourse  she  fetched  not  so  few  as  forty  or  fifty  great 
sighes.  I  was  grieved  at  the  first  to  see  her  in  this  plight :  for 
in  my  lifetime  before  I  never  knew  her  fetch  a  sigh,  but  when 
the  Queene  of  Scots  was  beheaded;' — when  we  read  of  those 
great  sighs,  are  not  the  words  of  the  doctor  in  £  Macbeth  '  at  our 
lips?— 

Doctor.    What  a  sigh  is  there  I     The  heart  is  sorely  charged. 
Gent.    I  would  not  have  stch  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the 
whole  bodj'. 

Could  Shakspeare  have  had  in  his  mind  any  thought  of  the 
great  queen,  who  had  so  lately  shed  the  blood  of  his  favourite  Essex 
and  imprisoned  his  friend  Pembroke,  when  he  conceived  this 
last  appearance  of  Lady  Macbeth  ?  Elizabeth,  too,  who  had  indeed 
borne  '  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  '  so  long  and  majestically, 
was  as  little  amenable  to  her  physicians :  '  neither  the  physitians 
nor  none  about  her  could  persuade  her  to  take  any  course  for  her 
safety.'  And  when  Cecil  ventured  to  say  '  she  must  go  to  bed,' 
the  last  spark  of  queenly  fire  broke  forth  ;  '  Must,  said  she ;  is  must 
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a  word  to  be  addressed  to  Princes  ?  '  Well  may  we  utter  the 
forgiving  apostrophe  of  the  good  doctor — 

Infected  minds 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 

God,  God,  forgive  us  all  ! 

And  then  the  husband  is  disclosed  to  us  likewise  ( all  alone.' 
He  can  only  brood  on  in  the  old  way  over  his  premature  decay,  and 
that  saddest  of  all  reflections,  what  might  have  been.  Honour, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  he  must  not  look  to  have,  and 
even  his  last  faithful  follower,  Seyton,  has  to  be  called  thrice  ere 
coming  to  his  assistance,  only  to  confirm  bad  news. 

That  solitary  speech  of  Macbeth  disposes  of  one  theory  that 
he  had  a  son  Lulah,  afterwards  attacked  and  slain  by  Malcolm  ; 
and  that  Macduff's  cry,  '  He  has  no  children,'  referred  to  Mal- 
colm and  not  Macbeth.  Now  in  the  first  place  Malcolm  had  a 
son  who  succeeded  him.  And  if  Lulah  was  the  son  of  Macbeth, 
why  was  he  not  by  his  father's  side  in  his  last  extremity  ?  nor 
could  his  father  then  complain  of  want  of  '  love,  obedience,'  &c. 

Macbeth  evidently  clung  to  strong  belief  in  his  wife's  coming 
pregnancy,  which  perhaps  may  serve  to  account  for  some  of  that 
physical  weakness  she  exhibits.  He  is  feverishly  anxious  in  his 
inquiries  of  the  doctor,  and  hints,  it  may  be,  at  future  children's 
voices  that  would  re-echo  his  thanks. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo 
That  should  applaud  again. 

They  had  years  yet  to  look  forward  to  in  the  course  of  nature,  for 
though  the  horrors  on  which  he  had  supped  had  whitened  his  hair 
and  lined  his  brow,  he  was  not  an  old  man.  Shakspeare,  when 
scarcely  forty,  talks  of  himself  in  the  same  strain — 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  few,  or  none  do  hang 
Upon  the  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  Macduff's  exclamation  is  no  doubt  the 
right  one.  Malcolm  has  tried  to  console  him  with 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  in  our  great  revenge 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief, 

and  he  responds,  'He  (Macbeth)  has  no  children,'  i.e.  no,  he  has 
no  children  to  slaughter  to  make  his  loss  equal  mine,  so  the  great 
revenge  would  not  be  complete. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  doctors  in  the  latter  portion  of 
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the  play  may  have  bsen  introduced  to  please  King  James,  who 
seems  to  have  had  as  great  a  leaning  towards  doctors  as  for 
dernonology,  for  we  read  of  his  knighting  in  1610  his  chief 
physician  in  Scotland,  whose  name,  curiously  enough,  was  '  Mac- 
beath.'  Another  celebrated  court  physician  was  Dr.  Atkins,  who 
was  in  attendance  on  the  sickly  Prince  Charles.  Yet  the  king's 
power  of  curing  by  touch  is  judiciously  alluded  to  as  excelling 
where  surgery  has  despaired,  among  the  crew  of  wretched  souls 

whose 

malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art, 

and  though  Lady  Macbeth's  physician  confesses  her  case  to  be 
beyond  his  practice,  it  does  not  destroy  Macbeth's  confidence  in 
his  being  able  to  find  her  disease, 

And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 

in  spite  of  his  scorn  for  physic  and  contempt  for  drugs. 

Another  touch  to  show  Macbeth's  irresolution  is  his  change  of 
purpose  even  in  putting  on  or  off  his  armour — at  first  feverishly 
restless  to  put  it  on  before  it  was  needed,  then  finally  ordering  it 
to  be  brought  after  him.  The  distraction  of  his  wife's  illness  and 
the  desertion  of  the  thanes  make  him  incapable  of  any  deter- 
mined action,  any  last  effort  worthy  of  his  great  military  fame. 

There  remains  but  to  witness  the  closing  scene  of  the  tragic 
drama,  which  finds  Macbeth  '  all  alone,'  his  wife  gone  before  him, 
and  his  eyes  open  to  the  broken  reeds  yet  left  him,  those  'juggling 
fiends ' <  that  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  but  break  it  to 
our  hope/  Yet  his  strong  love  is  undiminished,  and  we  disagree 
with  the  attribution  of  a  callous  hardening  of  heart  to  the  disputed 
passage  when  he  receives  the  fatal  news,  '  The  queen,  my  lord,  is 
dead.'  He  is  not  with  her  at  the  last,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  his 
desperate  condition,  the  necessity  of  rallying  the  half-hearted 
hirelings,  the  wretched  kernes  that  still  cling  to  him,  that  keeps 
him  from  her  bedside.  We  have  seen  how  full  his  heart  is  of  her, 
how  his  strength  and  vigour  is  sapped  by  the  thought  of  her 
troubled  mind.  Then  though  the  cry  of  horror  rather  than  of 
pity  forewarns  him  of  the  worst,  and  steels  him  to  the  shock, 
which  surprises  even  himself  in  its  apparently  slight  effect,  yet 
that  it  has  struck  home  deeply,  silently,  with  stunning  force,  is 
certainly  intended  by  the  exclamation, 

She  should  have  died  hereafter  ! 
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The  word  c  should '  has  perplexed  commentators,  including 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  why  ?  for  if  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
*  ought  to '  the  meaning  is  consistent  and  intelligible  with  the 
following  line  : 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word  : 
To-morrow,  &c. 

i.e.  she  ought  to  have  died  hereafter  when  there  would  have  been 
a  seasonable  time  for  such  a  word  to  be  uttered,  though  why  Dr. 
Johnson  should  wish  to  substitute  '  world '  for  '  word '  is  incompre- 
hensible. '  Word,'  as  signifying  that  simple  announcement  '  The 
queen,  my  lord,  is  dead,'  is  perfectly  allowable.  If  Macbeth  only 
intended  to  utter  the  truism  that  there  would  have  come  a  time 
when  she  must  have  died,  the  whole  pathos  of  the  scene  is  ruined, 
and  this  famous  speech  vague  and  unmeaning.  The  lines  are 
purposely  abrupt  to  show  the  emotion,  and  Salvini,  the  tragedian, 
consistently  and  touchingly  rendered  the  passage  clear,  if  his 
punctuation  was  not  absolutely  justified  by  the  text  of  1623,  thus, 
making  the  pause  at  the  first  To-morrow.  And  to-morrow,  &c. 

All  is  as  vain  as  a  player's  mumming  or  an  idiot's  tale,  till  the 
interruption  of  the  panting  messenger  with  the  fatal  announce- 
ment that  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane  wakes  Macbeth  from 
the  stupor  of  grief,  rouses  him  for  a  moment  to  action,  and  the 
old  fire  at  approach  of  battle  flares  up  within  him,  the  desperate 
valour  of  'Bellona's  bridegroom,'  and  he  'pulls  in  resolution.' 
Yet  even  then  the  momentary  excitement  of  one  more  stroke  for 
life,  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  though  he  could  have 
welcomed  death,  ebbs  away,  and  he  expresses  the  deeper  feeling 
of  desolation, 

I  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the  estate  of  the  world  were  now  undone. 

All  is  over  now.  His  *  dearest  chuck ' — the  one  pillar  of  his  life — 
the  one  friend  whose  ear  was  ever  open  to  his  troubles,  whose 
heart  strove  to  soothe  his  even  when  comfort  was  lost  to  both — 
she  has  gone,  and  what  is  to  come  on  earth  is  only  a  weariness  till 
he  can  follow  her.  Hollow  are  the  aims,  the  vain  strivings  after 
nought  of  the  estate  of  the  world  ;  let  it  all  go  to  wrack — he  cares 
not,  for  he  too  is  left  alone  ! 

Such  appears  to  be  the  most  consistent  reading  of  this  inter- 
jectory  broken  passage.  Like  Hamlet,  again,  Macbeth,  from  an 
overwhelming  individual  sorrow,  drifts  into  a  general  moralising 
strain.  <  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  may  be  the  question  of  the  hour,  but 
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the  brooding  mind  is  carried  on  from  metaphor  to  metaphor,  and 
its  *  currents  turn  awry '  down  the  vexed  stream  and  eddies  of  the 
'  way  of  life,'  till  the  whole  problem  of  whether  it  is  worth  living 
at  all  is  bound  up  in  his  own  supreme  loss.  We  fail  to  see  any 
proof  of  callousness,  any  failure  to  appreciate  his  loss,  any  aban- 
donment of  that  love  which  was  faithful  to  the  last.  No  indeed, 
for  that  would  be  the  last  trait  in  a  despicable  character  that 
would  disgust  us,  instead  of  lessening  our  repugnance,  smoothing 
down  the  memory  of  his  crimes  and  cruelty  beneath  the  faint 
gleam  of  a  lost  nobility  of  inclination,  *  the  lightning  before  death ' 
revealed  to  us  in  these  last  fine  speeches  of  Macbeth.  For  however 
fearfully  their  ambition  has  dragged  down  and  degraded  these  two, 
they  have  at  least  a  strong  claim  to  our  sympathy  by  their  mutual 
devotion — by  that  unbroken  bond  of  love ;  life  is  unbearable  to 
one  without  the  other,  and  though  they  have  lost  all  but  this — 
though  they  each  have  to  meet  the  dread  penalty  of  their  misdeeds 
alone — their  spirits  are  as  one  to  the  bitter  end. 
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A    GOOD  MAN'S  DILEMMA. 

THE  clock  of  St.  Martin's  was  striking  ten  as  Archdeacon  Yale,  of 
Studbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  who  had  taken  breakfast  at  the 
Athenaeum,  walked  down  the  club  steps,  eastward  bound.  He 
was  a  man  of  fresh  complexion  and  good  presence ;  of  tolerable 
means  and  some  reputation  as  the  author  of  a.  curiously  morbid 
book,  '  Timon  Defended.'  As  he  walked  briskly  along,  an  un- 
opened letter  which  peeped  from  his  pocket  seemed — and  rightly 
—  to  indicate  a  man  free  from  anxieties ;  a  man  almost  without  a 
care. 

But  before  he  left  the  dignified  stillness  of  Pall  Mall,  he 
found  leisure  to  read  this.  '  I  enclose,'  wrote  his  wife,  '  a  letter 
which  came  for  you  this  morning.  I  trust,  Cyprian,  that  you  are 
not  fretting  about  the  visitation  question,  and  get  your  meals 
fairly  well  cooked.'  The  Archdeacon  paused  at  this  point  and 
smiled  faintly  as  at  some  pleasant  reminiscence.  *  Give  my  love 
to  dear  Jack.  Oh — h'm — I  do  not  recognise  your  correspondent's 
handwriting.' 

4  Nor  do  I ! '  said  the  Archdeacon  aloud ;  and  he  opened  the 
enclosure  with  curiosity  that  had  in  it  no  fear  of  trouble.  After 
glancing  at  the  signature,  however,  he  turned  into  a  side  street 
and  read  the  letter  through.  He  sighed.  '  Oh  dear,  dear  !  '  he 
muttered.  *  What  can  I  do  ?  I  must  go !  There  is  no  room  for 
refusal.  And  yet — oh  dear  ! — after  all  these  years.  Number  14 
Sidmouth  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Koad  ?  What  a  place  ! ' 

It  was  a  shabby  third-rate  lodging-house  place,  as  perhaps  he 
knew.  But  he  called  a  cab  and  had  himself  driven  thither 
without  delay.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  he  dismissed  the  cab 
and  looked  about  him  furtivel}r.  For  a  man  who  had  left  his 
club  so  free  from  care,  and  whose  wife  at  Studbury  and  son  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  were  well,  he  wore  an  oddly  anxious  face.  It  could 
not  be — for  he  was  an  Archdeacon — that  he  was  about  to  do  any- 
thing of  which  he  was  ashamed.  Of  course  not.  Bishops,  and 
others  of  that  class,  may  be  open  to  temptations,  or  have  pages 
of  their  lives  folded  down,  which  they  would  not  wish  turned. 
But  an  Archdeacon  ?  Oh,  no. 

Yet  when  he  was  distant  a  house  or  so  from  No.  14  he  started 
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guiltily  at  a  very  ordinary  occurrence — nothing  more  than  the 
arrival  of  a  hansom  cab  at  the  door.  True,  a  young  woman 
descended  from  it,  and  let  herself  into  the  house  with  a  latchkey. 
But  young  women  and  latchkeys  are  common  in  London,  as 
common  as — as  dirt.  It  could  hardly  be  that  which  darkened 
his  face  as  he  rang  the  bell. 

In  the  hall,  where  a  dun  was  sitting,  there  was  little  to  remove 
any  prejudice  he  may  have  conceived ;  little,  too,  in  the  dingy 
staircase,  cumbered  with  plates  and  stale  food  ;  or  in  the  first- 
floor  rooms,  from  which  some  one  peeped  and  another  whispered, 
and  both  giggled ;  or  in  that  second-floor  room,  at  once  smart  and 
shabby,  and  remarkable  for  many  photographs  of  one  young  girl, 
where  he  was  bidden  to  wait — little  or  nothing.  But  when  he 
had  pished  and  pshawed  at  the  tenth  photograph,  he  was  called 
into  an  inner  room,  where  a  strange  silence  prevailed.  Involun- 
tarily he  stepped  softly.  '  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come,'  some  one 
said — some  one  who  was  lying  in  a  great  chair  brought  very  near 
to  the  open  window  that  the  speaker  might  breathe  more  easily — 
(  very  kind.  And  you  have  come  so  quickly  too.' 

'  I  have  been  in  London  some  days,'  he  answered  gently,  the 
fastidious  expression  gone  from  his  face.  *  Your  daughter's  letter 
followed  me  from  the  country  and  reached  me  only  an  hour  ago. 
It  has  been  no  trouble  to  me  to  come.  I  am  only  pained  at 
finding  you  so  ill.' 

*  Ah ! '  she  answered.  Doubtless  her  thoughts  were  busy ;  while 
his  flew  back  nearly  thirty  years  to  a  summer  evening,  when  he 
had  walked  with  her  under  the  trees  in  Chelsea  Gardens  and 
heard  her  pour  into  his  ear — she  was  a  young  actress  then  in  the 
first  blush  of  success — all  her  hopes  and  ambitions.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  memory  of  which  he  had  need  to  be  ashamed.  In 
those  days  he  had  been  reading  for  orders,  and,  having  lodgings 
in  a  respectable  street,  came  by  chance  to  know  two  of  his  neigh- 
bours— her  mother  and  herself.  The  two  were  living  a  quiet 
domestic  life,  which  surprised  and  impressed  him.  The  girl's 
talent  and  the  contrast  between  her  notoriety  and  her  simple  ways 
had  a  certain  charm  for  him.  For  some  months  the  neophyte 
and  the  actress  were  as  brother  and  sister.  But  there  the  feeling 
stopped ;  and  when  his  appointment  to  a  country  curacy  closed 
this  pretty  episode  in  his  life,  the  exchange  of  a  few  letters  had 
but  added  grace  to  its  ending. 

Xow  old  feeling?  rose  to  swell  his  pity  as  he  traced  the  girl's 
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features  in  the  woman's  face.  '  You  have  a  daughter.  You  have 
been  married  since  we  parted,'  he  said. 

6  Yes.  It  is  for  her  sake  I  have  troubled  you,'  was  her  answer. 
'  She  is  a  good  girl — oh,  so  good !  But  she  has  no  one  in  the 
world  except  me,  and  I  am  leaving  her.  Poor  Grissel ! ' 

c  She  is  on  the  stage  ? '  he  inquired  gravely. 

'  Yes ;  and  she  has  succeeded  young,  as  I  did.  We  have  not 
been  unhappy  together.  You  remember  the  life  my  mother  and 
I  led  ?  I  think  it  has  been  the  same  with  us  again.' 

She  smiled  ever  so  little.  He  remembered  something  of  the 
quiet  pathos  of  that  life.  '  Your  husband  is  dead  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Dead !  No ;  I  wish  he  were  ! '  she  answered  bitterly,  the 
smile  passing  from  her  face  on  the  instant.  *  My  girl  had  better 
by  far  be  alone  than  with  her  father.  Ah,  you  do  not  know  ! 
When  he  went  to  America  years  ago — with  another  woman — I 
thanked  God  for  it.  Dead  ?  Oh,  no  !  There  is  no  chance  that 
he  is  dead.' 

Mr.  Yale  was  shocked.  '  You  have  not  got  a  divorce  ? '  he 
said. 

'  No.  Until  last  year,  when  Grissel  made  a  good  engagement, 
we  were  very  poor.  Then  I  fell  ill,  and  there  were  expenses. 
We  had  to  come  here.  Now  that  her  name  is  known  he  will 
come  back  and  find  her  out.  She  plays  as  Kittie  Latouche,  but 
the  profession  know  who  she  is,  and — and  what  can  I  do  ?  Oh, 
Mr.  Yale !  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  her.' 

Her  anxiety  unnerved  him.  Her  terror  of  the  future,  not  her 
own,  but  her  child's,  wrung  his  heart.  He  had  a  presentiment 
whither  she  was  leading  him,  and  he  tried  to  murmur  some 
commonplace  of  encouragement. 

'  You  may  yet  recover,'  he  urged.  '  At  any  rate,  there  will  be 
time  to  talk  of  this  again.' 

6  There  will  not  be  time,'  she  entreated  him.  '  I  have  scarcely 
three  days  to  live,  and  then  my  child  will  be  alone.  Oh,  Mr. 
Yale  !  help  me.  She  is  young  and  handsome,  with  no  one  to  guide 
her.  If  her  father  return,  he  will  be  her  worst  enemy.  There  is 
some  one,  too— some  gentleman — who  has  fallen  in  with  her,  and 
been  here.  He  may  be  a  friend — what  you  were  to  me— or  not. 
Don't  you  understand  me  ? '  she  cried  piteously.  '  How  can  I 
leave  her  unless  you — there  is  no  one  else  whom  I  can  ask — will 
protect  her  ?  ' 

He  started  and  looked  round  for  relief,  but  found  none.     '  I  ? 
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It  is  impossible  ! '  lie  cried.     {  Oh  dear,  dear  !     I  am  afraid  that 
it  is  impossible,  Mrs.  Kent.' 

'  Not  impossible  !  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  her  a  home  or 
money  !  Only  care.  If  you  will  be  her  guardian — her  friend ' 

She  was  a  woman  dying  in  sore  straits.  He  was  a  merciful 
man.  In  the  end  he  promised  to  do  what  she  wished.  Then 
he  hastened  to  escape  her  gratitude,  unconscious,  as  he  passed 
down  the  stairs,  of  the  whispering  and  giggling,  the  slattern- 
liness and  dirt,  which  had  been  so  dreadful  to  him  on  his 
entrance. 

He  walked  along  Oxford  Street  in  a  reverie,  '  Poor  thing ! ' 
falling  from  him  at  intervals,  until  he  reached  the  corner  of 
Tottenham  Court  Koad,  and  his  eye  rested  upon  a  hoarding — at 
the  first  idly,  then  with  a  purpose,  finally  with  a  timid  sidelong 
glance.  The  advertisement  which  had  caught  his  attention  was 
a  coarse  engraving  of  half  a  dozen  heads,  arranged  in  a  circle, 
with  one  in  the  centre.  Under  this  last,  which  was  larger  and 
more  staring,  and  less  to  be  evaded  than  the  others,  appeared  the 
words,  '  Miss  Kittie  Latouche.'  He  went  on  with  a  shiver,  cross- 
ing here  and  there  to  avoid  the  hoardings,  but  only  to  fall  in  with 
a  string  of  sandwich-men  bearing  the  same  device,  and  to  plunge 
into  the  haven  of  Soho  as  if  he  were  a  political  conspirator. 

The  portrait  and  the  name  of  his  ward !  In  a  few  days  he 
would  be  left  in  charge  of  an  actress  whose  name  was  known  to 
all  London — guardian,  in  loco  parent  is,  what  you  will,  of  the 
closest  and  most  responsible,  to  a  giddy  girl  of  unknown  ante- 
cedents, and  too  well-known  name  !  He  wondered  whether  Arch- 
deacon had  ever  been  in  such  a  position  before,  a  position  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  acknowledge  and  impossible  to  explain.  He 
could  talk  of  his  old  friendship  for  her  mother,  the  actress,  and 
his  duty  to  a  dying  woman.  But  would  the  world  believe  him  ? 
Would  even  his  wife  believe  him  ?  Would  not  she  read  much 
between  the  lines,  though  the  space  might  be  as  white  as  snow  ? 
He,  a  man  of  over  fifty,  grew  red  and  white  by  turns  as  he 
thought  of  this.  '  I  will  tell  it  all  to  Jack,'  was  his  first  resolve. 
6  I  will  tell  it  him  at  dinner  to-night,'  he  groaned.  But  would  he 
have  the  courage  ?  He  had  a  secret  respect  for  his  son's  practical 
nature.  He  had  heard  him  called  '  as  hard  as  nails.'  And  when 
he  found  himself  opposite  to  him,  and  eyed  the  cool,  close-shaven 
young  lawyer,  who  looked  a  decade  older  than  his  years,  he 
resorted  to  a  subterfuge. 
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'  Jack,'  he  said,  '  I  want  your  opinion  for  a  friend  of  mine.' 

*  It  is  at  your  service,  sir,'  said  his  son,  his  hand  upon  the 
apricots.     '  What  is  the  subject  ?     Law  ?  ' 

'  Not  precisely,'  replied  the  Archdeacon,  clearing  his  throat. 
*  It  is  rather  a  question  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  You  know,  my 
boy,'  he  went  on,  '  that  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  dis- 
cretion.' 

'  You  are  very  good,'  said  Jack.  And  he  did  that  which  was 
unusual  with  him.  He  blushed ;  but  the  other  did  not  observe  it. 

'My  friend,  who,  I  may  say,  is  a  clergyman  in  my  arch- 
deaconry,' resumed  the  elder  gentleman,  'has  been  appointed 
guardian — it  is  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  in  his  position — to 
a — a  young  actress.  She  is  quite  a  girl,  I  understand,  but  of 
some  notoriety  already.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Jack  drily.  '  May  I  ask  how  that  came  about  ? 
Wards  of  that  kind  do  not  fall  from  heaven — as  a  rule.' 

The  Archdeacon  winced.  '  He  tells  me,'  he  explained,  *  that 
her  mother  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  when  she  died,  some 
time  back,  she  left  the  girl  as  a  kind  of  legacy,  you  see.' 

<  A  legacy  to  him,  sir  ?  ' 

4  To  him,  certainly.  You  follow  me  ?  '  said  the  elder  man 
in  some  distress. 

6  Quite  so,'  said  Jack.  ( Oh,  quite  so  !  A  common  thing,  no 
doubt.  Did  you  say  that  your  friend  was  a  married  man,  sir? ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  Archdeacon  faintly. 

'  Just  so !  just  so  ! '  his  son  said,  in  the  same  tone,  a  tone 
that  was  so  dreadful  to  the  Archdeacon  that  it  needed  Jack's 
question,  'And  what  is  the  point  upon  which  he  wants  advice?  ' 
to  induce  him  to  go  on. 

*  What  he  had  better  do,  being  a  clergyman.' 

'  He  should  have  thought  of  that  earlier — ahem  ! — I  mean  it 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  young  lady.  There  are  actresses  and 
actresses,  you  know.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  the  Archdeacon  admitted  grudgingly.  He 
was  in  a  mood  to  see  the  darkest  side  of  his  difficulty. 

*  Of  course  there  are  ! '  said  Jack,  for  him  quite  warmly.    And 
indeed  that  is  the  worst  of  barristers.     They  will  argue  in  season 
and  out  of  season  if  you  do  not  agree  with  them  quickly.    '  Some 
are  as  good — as  good  girls  as  my  mother  when  you  married  her,  sir.' 

4  Well,  well,  she  may  be  a  good  girl — I  do  not  know,'  the 
elder  man  allowed. 
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4  You  always  had  rather  a  prejudice  against  the  stage,  sir.' 

The  Archdeacon  looked  up  sharply,  thinking  this  uncalled  for ; 
unless,  horrible  thought !  his  son  knew  something  of  the  matter, 
and  was  chaffing  him.  He  made  an  effort  to  get  on  firmer  ground. 
*  Granted  she  is  a  good  girl,'  he  said,  *  there  are  still  two 
difficulties.  Her  father  is  a  rascal,  and  there  is  a  man,  probably 
a  rascal  too,  hanging  about  her,  and  likely  to  give  trouble  in 
another  way.' 

Jack  nodded  and  sagely  pondered  over  the  position.  '  I 
think  I  should  advise  your  friend  to  get  some  respectable  woman 
to  live  with  the  girl,'  he  suggested,  '  and  play  the  duenna,  first 
getting  rid  of  your  second  rascal.' 

4  But  how  will  you  do  that  ?  And  what  would  you  do  about 
the  father  ? ' 

*  Buy  him  off ! '  said  Jack  curtly.     <  As  to  the  lover,  have  an 
interview  with  him.     Say  to  him,  "  Do  you  wish  to   marry  my 
ward  ?     If  you  do,  who  are  you  ?     If  you  do  not,  go  about  your 
business." ' 

'But  if  he  will  not  go,'  said  the  Archdeacon,  'what  can  my 
friend  do  ? ' 

*  Well,  indeed,'  replied  Jack,  looking  rather  nonplussed,  '  I 
hardly  know,  unless  you  make  her  a  ward  of  court.     You  see,'  he 
added  apologetically,  '  your  friend's  position  is  a  little — shall  I 
say  a  little  anomalous  ?  ' 

The  Archdeacon  shuddered.  He  dropped  his  napkin  and 
picked  it  up  again,  to  hide  his  dismay,  and  plunged  into  a  fresh 
subject.  When  his  son  upon  some  excuse  left  him  early,  he  was 
glad  to  be  alone.  He  had  now,  however,  a  course  laid  down  for  him, 
and  acting  upon  it,  he  next  day  saw  the  landlady  in  Sidmouth 
Street  and  requested  her  to  take  charge  of  the  young  lady  in  the 
event  of  the  mother's  death  and  to  guard  her  from  intrusion 
until  other  arrangements  could  be  made.  '  You  will  look  to  me 
for  all  expenses,'  added  the  Archdeacon,  seizing  with  eagerness 
upon  the  only  ground  on  which  he  felt  himself  at  home.  To 
which  the  landlady  gladly  said  she  would,  and  accepted  Mr. 
Yale's  address  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  as  a  personal  favour  to 
herself. 

So  the  Archdeacon,  free  for  the  moment,  went  down  to  Stud- 
bury,  and  as  he  walked  about  his  shrubberies  with  the  scent  of 
his  wife's  old-fashioned  flowers  in  the  air,  or  sat  drinking  his 
glass  of  Leoville  74  after  dinner,  while  Winnall  the  butler, 
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anxious  to  get  to  his  supper,  rattled  the  spoons  on  the  sideboard, 
he  tried  to  believe  it  a  dream.  What,  he  wondered,  would 
Winnall  say  if  he  knew  that  master  had  a  ward,  and  that  ward  a 
play- actress  ?  or,  as  Studbury  would  prefer  to  style  her,  a  painted 
Jezebel  ?  And  what  would  Mrs.  Yale  say,  who  loved  lavender, 
and  had  seen  a  ballet — once  ?  Was  Archdeacon  ever,  he  asked 
himself,  in  a  position  so — so  anomalous  before  ? 

4  My  dear,'  his  wife  remarked  when  he  had  read  his  letters 
one  morning,  e  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well.  I  have  noticed  that 
you  have  not  been  yourself  since  you  were  in  London/ 

*  Nonsense,'  he  replied  tartly. 

'It  is  not  nonsense.  There  is  something  preying  on  your 
mind.  I  believe,'  she  persisted,  f  it  is  that  visitation,  Cyprian, 
that  is  troubling  you.' 

c  Visitation  ?  What  visitation  ?  '  he  said  incautiously.  For 
indeed  he  had  forgotten  all  about  that  very  important  business, 
and  could  think  only  of  a  visitation  more  personal  to  himself. 
Before  his  wife  could  hold  up  her  hands  in  astonishment,  '  What 
visitation  !  indeed  ! '  he  had  escaped  into  the  open  air.  Mrs. 
Kent  was  dead. 

Yes,  the  blow  had  fallen ;  but  the  first  shock  over,  things 
were  made  very  easy  for  him.  He  wrote  to  his  ward  as  soon 
after  the  funeral  as  seemed  decent,  and  her  answer  greatly  pleased 
him.  Keady  as  he  was  to  scent  misbehaviour  in  the  air,  he 
thought  it  a  proper  letter,  a  good  girl's  letter.  She  did  not  deny 
his  right  to  give  advice.  She  had  not,  she  said,  seen  the 
gentleman  he  mentioned  since  her  mother's  death,  although  Mr. 
Charles  Williams — that  was  his  name — had  called  several  times ; 
but  she  had  given  him  an  appointment  for  the  following  Tuesday, 
and  was  willing  that  Mr.  Yale  should  see  him  on  that  occasion. 

All  this  in  a  formal  and  stately  way  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  her  reference  to  Mr.  Williams  which  led  the 
Archdeacon  to  smile  sagely.  *  She  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love,' 
he  thought.  And  in  his  reply,  after  saying  that  he  would  be  in 
Sidmouth  Street  on  Tuesday  at  the  hour  named,  he  added  that  if 
there  appeared  to  be  nothing  against  Mr.  Charles  Williams  he, 
'the  Archdeacon,  would  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  his  ward's 
happiness. 

'  I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow,  my  dear,  for  two  nights,' 
he  said  to  his  wife  on  the  Sunday  evening.  *  I  have  some 
business  there.' 
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Mrs.  Yale  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 
Then  she  laid  down  her  book  and  folded  her  hands.  '  Cyprian,' 
she  said,  '  what  is  it  ?  ' 

The  Archdeacon  was  fussing  with  his  pile  of  sermons  and  did 
not  turn.  '  What  is  what,  my  dear  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Why  are  you  going  to  London  ? ' 

'  On  business,  my  dear  ;  business,'  he  said  lightly. 

'  Yes,  but  what  business  ?  '  replied  Mrs.  Yale  with  decision. 
6  Cyprian,  you  are  keeping  something  from  me  ;  you  were  not 
used  to  have  secrets  from  me.  Tell  me  what  it  is.' 

But  he  remained  obstinately  silent.  He  would  not  tell  a  lie, 
and  he  could  not  tell  the  truth. 

'Is  it  about  Jack,  Cyprian?'  with  sudden  conviction.  'I 
know  what  it  is  ;  he  has  entangled  himself  with  some  girl ! ' 

The  Archdeacon  laughed  oddly.  'You  ought  to  know  your 
son  better  by  this  time,  my  dear.  He  is  about  as  likely  to  en- 
tangle himself  with  a  girl  as — as  I  am.' 

But  Mrs.  Yale  shook  her  head  unconvinced.  The  Archdeacon 
was  a  squire,  though  a  poor  one.  It  was  his  choicest  ambition, 
and  his  wife's,  that  Jack  should  some  day  be  rich  enough  to  live 
at  the  Hall,  instead  of  letting  it,  as  Mr.  Yale  found  it  necessary 
to  do.  But  while  the  Archdeacon  considered  that  Jack's  way  to 
the  Hall  lay  over  the  woolsack,  his  wife  had  in  view  a  short  cut 
to  it  through  the  marriage  market,  being  a  woman,  and  so  think- 
ing it  a  small  sin  in  a  man  to  marry  for  money.  Consequently 
she  lived  in  fear  lest  Jack  should  be  entrapped  by  some  penniless 
fair  one,  and  was  not  wholly  reassured  now.  '  Well,  I  shall  be 
sure  to  find  out,  Cyprian,'  she  said  warningly,  c  if  you  are  deceiv- 
ing me.' 

And  these  words  recurred  disagreeably  to  the  Archdeacon's 
mind  on  his  way  to  town  and  afterwards.  They  rendered  him 
as  sensitive  as  a  mole  in  the  sunshine.  He  found  London  almost 
intolerable.  He  could  not  walk  the  streets  without  seeing  those 
horrid  placards,  nor  take  up  a  newspaper  without  being  stared 
out  of  countenance  by  the  name  '  Kittie  Latouche.'  While  his 
conscience  so  multiplied  each  bill  and  poster  and  programme 
that  in  twenty-four  hours  London  seemed  to  him  a  great  hoard- 
ing of  which  his  ward  was  the  sole  lessee. 

Naturally  he  shrank  into  himself  as  he  passed  down  Sidmouth 
Street  next  day.  He  pondered,  standing  on  the  steps  of  No.  14, 
what  the  neighbours  thought  of  the  house  ;  whether  they  knew 
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that  4  Kittle  Latouche  '  lived  there.  He  was  spared  the  giggling 
and  dirty  plates  on  the  stairs,  but  looking  round  the  room  at  the 
ten  photographs,  and  thinking  what  Mrs.  Yale  would  say  could 
she  see  him,  he  shuddered.  He  picked  up  nervously  the  first 
pamphlet  he  saw  on  the  table.  It  was  a  trifle  in  one  act :  '  The 
Tench,'  Lacy's  edition,  by  Charles  Williams.  He  set  it  down  with 
a  grimace,  and  a  word  about  birds  of  a  feather.  And  then  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered  opened  behind  him,  and  he  turned. 

One  look  was  enough.  The  kindly  expression  faded  from  his 
handsome  features  on  the  instant.  His  face  turned  to  flame. 
The  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled  with  passion,  and  he  strode  for- 
ward as  though  he  would  seize  the  intruder  bodily.  '  How  dare 
you,'  he  cried  hoarsely  when  he  could  find  his  voice — '  how 
dare  you  follow  me  ?  How  dare  you  play  the  spy  upon  me,  sir  ? 
Speak!' 

But  Jack — for  Jack  it  was — had  no  answer  ready.  He  seemed 
for  once  to  have  lost  (astonished  at  being  taken  in  this  way,  per- 
haps) his  presence  of  mind.  <  I  do  not  quite  understand,'  he 
said  helplessly. 

'.Understand?  you  understand,'  cried  the  Archdeacon,  his 
son's  very  confusion  seeming  to  condemn  him  unheard,  'that 

you  have  meanly  followed  me  to — to  detect  me  in — in '   And 

there  he  came  to  a  deadlock,  and,  redder  than  before,  thundered, 
( Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir  ? ' 

'I  thought  I  saw  a  back  I  knew,'  muttered  Jack,  looking 
everywhere  but  at  his  father,  which  was  terribly  irritating.  '  I 
was  coming  through  the  street.' 

4  You  were  coming  through  the  street ;  I  suppose  you  often 
pass  through  Sidmouth  Street !  '  retorted  the  Archdeacon  with 
withering  sarcasm,  but  swallowing  some  of  his  wrath. 

6  Very  often,'  said  Jack  so  sturdily  that  his  father  could  not 
but  believe  him,  and  was  further  sobered.  '  I  saw  a  back  I  thought 
I  knew,  and  I  came  in  here.  I  had  no  intention  of  offending 
you,  sir.  And  now  I  think  I  will  go,'  he  added,  looking  about 
him  uneasily, '  and — and  speak  to  you  another  time.' 

But  the  Archdeacon's  anger  was  short-lived.  A  wretched  em- 
barrassment was  already  taking  its  place  as  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  after  all  Jack  might  by  pure  chance  have  seen  him  enter 
and  have  followed  innocently.  In  that  case  how  had  he  com- 
mitted himself  by  his  outbreak — how  indeed !  *  Jack,'  he  said 
sweetly,  '  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Jack.  I  see  I 
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was  mistaken.  Do  not  go,  my  boy,  until  I  have  explained  to  you 
why  I  am  here.  It  is  not,  perhaps,'  he  went  on,  smiling  a  wretched 
smile  at  the  pretty  faces  round  him,  e  quite  the  place  in  which 
you  would  expect  to  find  me.' 

'  It  is  certainly  not  the  place  in  which  I  did  expect  to  find 
you,  sir,'  said  Jack  bluntly.  And  he  looked  about  him  also  in  a 
dazed  fashion,  as  if  the  Archdeacon  and  the  photographs  were  not 
a  conjunction  for  which  he  was  prepared. 

*  No,  no,'  assented  the  Archdeacon,  wincing,  however.  *  But 
it  is  the  simplest  piece  of  business  in  the  world  which  has  brought 
me  here.'  And  he  recalled  to  his  son's  memory  their  talk  at  the 
club. 

6  Ah,  I  understand  ! '  said  Jack,  as  if  he  did,  too.  '  You  have 
come  about  your  friend's  business.' 

The  Archdeacon  could  not  hide  a  spasm.  *  Well,  not  pre- 
cisely. To  tell  you  the  truth,  there  never  was  a  friend,  Jack. 
But,'  he  went  on  hurriedly,  holding  up  a  hand  of  dignified  protest, 
for  Jack  had  looked  at  him  queerly,  very  queerly,  '  you  know  me 
too  well  to  doubt  me,  I  hope,  when  I  say  there  is  no  ground  for 
doubt  ?  ' 

The  son's  keen  eyes  met  the  father's  for  an  instant,  and  then 
a  rare  smile  softened  them  as  the  men's  hands  met.  '  I  do,  sir. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that ! '  he  said  brightly. 

The  Archdeacon  cleared  his  throat.  '  Thank  you,'  he  said  ; 
'now  I  think  you  will  understand  the  position.  Miss  Kent,  the 
young  lady  in  question,  lives  here  ;  and  I  have  called  to-day  to 
see  her  by  appointment.' 

4  The  dickens  you  have  !  It  is  like  your  impudence  ! '  cried 
some  one — some  one  behind  them. 

Both  men  swung  round  at  the  interruption.  In  the  doorway, 
holding  the  door  open  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  splayed 
against  the  wall  he  balanced  himself  on  his  feet,  stood  a  smart 
Jewish-looking  man.  '  The  dickens  you  have  ! '  this  gentleman 
repeated,  leering  on  the  two  most  unpleasantly.  <  So  that  is  your 
game,  is  it  ?  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,'  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing himself  particularly  to  the  shuddering  Archdeacon — and 
how  far  away  seemed  Winnall  and  the  lavender,  and  the  calm 
delights  of  Studbury  at  that  moment ! — *  ain't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  old  man  ?  ' 

<  This  is  a  private  room,'  said  Jack  sternly,  anticipating  his 
father's  outburst.  *  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  my  friend.' 
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<A  private  room,  is  it?'  replied  the  visitor,  closing  one  eye 
with  much  enjoyment.     '  A  private  room,  and  what  then  ? ' 
<  This  much,  that  you  are  requested  to  leave  it.' 

*  Ho,  ho  ! '  replied  the  man ;  'so  you  would  put  me  out  of  my 
daughter's  room,  would  you — out  of  my  daughter's  room  ?   I  dare 
say  that  you  would  like  to  do  it.'     Then,  with  a  sudden  change  to 
ferocity,  he  added,  <  You  are  bragging  above  your  cards,  young 
man.     Dry  up,  do  you  hear?     Dry  up.' 

And  Jack  did  dry  up,  falling  back  against  the  table  with  a 
white  face  and  trembling  hands.  The  Archdeacon,  even  in  his 
own  misery — misery  which  far  exceeded  his  presentiments — saw 
and  marvelled  at  his  son's  collapse.  That  Jack,  keen,  practical, 
hard-headed  Jack,  should  be  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  colli- 
sion with  this  creature,  and  so  plainly  scared  by  his  insinuations, 
infected  the  Archdeacon  with  a  kind  of  terror.  Yet,  struggling 
against  the  feeling,  he  forced  himself  to  say,  « You  are  Mr.  Kent, 
I  presume  ? ' 

6 1  am,  sir ;  yours  to  command,'  swaggered  the  wretch. 

4  Then  I  may  tell  you  that  your  daughter,'  the  Archdeacon 
continued,  resuming  something  of  his  natural  self-possession, 
t  was  left  in  my  charge  by  your  wife,  and  that  I  am  here  in  con- 
sequence of  that  arrangement.' 

'  Gammon  ! '  replied  Mr.  Kent  distinctly,  putting  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  *  Gammon  !  Do  you  think  that  story  will  go 
down  with  me  ?  Do  you  think  it  will  go  down  with  any  one  ?  ' 

6  It  is  the  truth.' 

*  All  right ;  but  look  here,  when  did  you  see  my  wife  ?     On 
her  death-bed.     Once.     And  before  that — not  for  twenty  years. 
Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it  now  ?     Why,'  he  exclaimed,  with 
genuine  admiration  in  his  tone,  *  you  have  the  impudence  of  the 
old  one  himself !     Fie  on  you,  sir  !     Ain't  you  ashamed  of  hang- 
ing about  stage  doors,  and  following  actresses  home  at  your  age  ? 
But  I  know  you.      And  your  friends  shall  know  you,  Archdeacon 
Yale,  of  the  Athenseum  Club.     You  will  hear  more  of  this  ! ' 

'  You  are  an  insolent  fellow  ! '  cried  the  clergyman.  But  the 
perspiration  stood  in  great  beads  upon  his  brow,  and  his  quivering 
lips  betrayed  the  agony  of  his  soul  as  he  writhed  under  the  man's 
coarse  insinuations.  The  awkwardness  and  improbability  of  the 
tale  he  would  have  to  tell  in  his  defence  flashed  across  his  mind 
while  the  other  was  speaking.  He  saw  how  cogently  the  silence 
he  had  maintained  about  the  matter  would  tell  against  him.  He 
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pictured  the  nudge  of  one  friend,  the  wink  of  another,  and  his 
own  crimsoning  cheeks.  His  son's  unwonted  silence,  too,  that 
touched  him  home.  Yet  he  tried  to  bear  himself  as  an  innocent 
man  ;  he  struggled  to  give  back  look  for  look.  '  You  are  a  mad- 
man and  a  scoundrel,  besides  being  drunk ! '  he  said  stoutly. 
4  If  it  were  not  so,  or — or  I  were  as  young  as  my  son  here ' 

'  I  do  not  see  him,'  said  the  man  curtly. 

6  Jack ! '  cried  the  Archdeacon,  purple  with  indignation.  '  Jack ! 
if  you  have  a  voice,  speak  to  him,  sir ! ' 

4  It  won't  do,'  replied  Mr.  Kent,  shaking  his  head.  f  Call  him 
Charley,  and  I  might  believe  you.' 

'  Charley  ?  '  repeated  the  Archdeacon  mechanically. 

6  Ay,  Charley — Charley  Williams.  Oh,  I  know  him,  too,'  with 
vulgar  triumph.  6 1  have  not  been  hanging  about  this  house  for 
two  days  for  nothing.  He  has  been  here  heaps  of  times  !  What 
you  two  are  doing  together  beats  me,  I  confess.  But  I  am  certain 
of  this,  that  I  have  caught  you  both — killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  eh  ?  ' 

It  was  the  Archdeacon's  turn  to  fall  back,  nerveless  and 
aghast.  The  light  that  shone  in  upon  him  with  those  words  so 
blinded  him  that  every  spark  of  his  anger  paled  and  dwindled 
before  it.  His  son,  Charles  Williams  ?  He  sought  in  that  son's 
eyes,  sought  with  a  pitiful  eagerness,  some  gleam  of  denial.  But 
Jack's  eyes  avoided  his ;  Jack's  downcast  air  seemed  only  too 
strongly  to  confirm  the  insolent  charge.  The  shock  was  a  severe 
one,  taking  from  him  all  thought  of  himself.  The  why  and  where- 
fore of  his  presence  there  could  never  again  be  questioned  by  any 
one.  A  real  sorrow,  a  real  trouble  to  be  faced  gave  him  courage. 
4  Jack ! '  he  said  with  sternness,  *  we  had  better  go  from  here. 
Come  with  me.  For  you,  sir,'  he  continued  proudly,  turning  to 
the  actor,  (  your  suspicions  are  natural  to  you.  Nothing  I  can 
say  will  remove  them.  So  be  it.  They  affect  me  not  one  whit. 
It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  came  here  in  all  honour,  and  with  an 
honourable  purpose.' 

'Indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Kent  mockingly.  '  Indeed?  And  your 
son,  Mr.  Charles  Jack  Williams  Yale,  Archdeacon  ?  No  doubt  you 
will  "  answer  for  him,"  as  he  has  not  got  a  word  to  say  for  him- 
self ?  He,  too,  came  with  an  honourable  purpose,  I  suppose  ?  Oh 
yes,  of  course ;  we  are  all  honourable  men  ! ' 

For  an  instant  the  Archdeacon  quailed.  He  saw  the  pitfall 
dug  before  him.  He  knew  all  that  his  answer  would  imply  of 
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disappointed  hopes  and  a  vain  ambition.  He  recognised  all  that 
could  be  made  of  it  by  his  listeners,  friend  or  foe,  and  he  blenched. 
But  the  cynical  eye  and  sneering  lip  of  the  wretch  confronting 
him  recalled  him  to  himself.  Nay,  he  seemed  to  rise  above  him- 
self, as  he  replied  more  loudly  and  with  haughty,  inflated  nostrils, 
*  Yes,  yes,  sir  ;  I  will  answer  for  my  son  too  as  for  myself !  I  will 
answer  for  him  that  he  came  here  in  all  honour.' 

The  man  sneered  still,  but  he  knew  better  things  if  he  did  not 
ensue  them,  and  he  stood  aside  with  secret  respect  and  let  the 
two  go  unmolested. 

'Sir,'  said  Jack  when  they  had  walked  halfway  down  the 
street  in  silence,  which  his  father  showed  no  sign  of  breaking, 
i  you  are  thinking  more  ill  of  me  than  I  deserve.' 

4  You  gave  a  false  name,'  the  Archdeacon  snarled. 

'  Not  in  a  sense — not  wilfully,  I  mean.  I  wrote  a  little  play 
some  time  ago,  and,  as  is  usual  for  professional  men,  I  submitted 
it  under  a  nom  de  plume.  I  was  known  as  Charles  Williams  at 
the  theatre,  and  I  had  no  more  idea  of  doing  wrong  when  I  was 
introduced  in  that  name  to  Grissel  than  I  have  now.' 

6 1  hope  not,'  said  the  Archdeacon  grimly.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  go  back  from  an  engagement.  4 1  trust  not,'  he  added  with  a 
lofty  bitterness.  '  You  may  break  your  word  to  the  girl  if  you 
please,  but  I  will  not  break  mine  to  the  mother.  So  help  me 
Heaven  ! ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Jack,  his  utterance  a  little  husky,  £  she  is  a  good 
girl,  and  some  day  she  will  honour  you  as  I  do.' 

They  parted  without  more  words ;  the  Archdeacon,  hardly 
master  of  his  thoughts  as  yet,  walked  on  quickly  until  he  reached 
the  corner  of  Oxford  Street ;  but  there  he  paused,  and  seeing 
girls  pass,  young,  graceful,  soft-eyed,  leaning  back  in  carriages 
with  parcels  round  them,  and  thinking  that  Jack  might  have 
chosen  out  of  all  these,  while  he  had  chosen  in  Sidmouth  Street 
— Sidmouth  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Koad — he,  the  Archdeacon,  could 
not  stifle  a  groan.  He  plunged  recklessly  across  and  found  him- 
self presently  in  St.  James'  Square,  and  round  and  round  this  he 
sauntered,  fighting  the  battle  with  himself.  His  poor  wife,  that 
was  the  burden  of  his  cry.  His  poor  wife,  and  the  shock  it  would 
be  to  her,  and  the  downfall  of  hopes !  He  knew  that  she  as  a 
woman  must  recoil  from  such  a  daughter-in-law  far  more  than  he 
did,  who  had  known  Grissel's  mother,  and  knew  too  that  actresses 
may  be  good  and  true  women.  It  would  be  dreadful  for  her,  the 
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Archdeacon  knew  it ;  but  he  valued  one  thing  above  even  the 
peace  of  his  home,  and  that  was  his  honour.  It  was  not  in 
sarcasm  we  called  him  a  good  man.  To  break  his  word  to  the 
dead  woman  who  had  trusted  him  ;  to  leave  this  girl,  whom  it  be- 
hoved him  to  protect,  in  the  hands  of  her  wretched  father,  and 
so  to  leave  her  with  her  faith  in  goodness  shattered — this  Arch- 
deacon Yale  could  not  do. 

But  he  was  tempted  that  night  to  think  hard  things  of  Jack, 
to  think  that  Jack,  who  had  never  given  him  the  heartache  before, 
had  yet  better  not  have  been  born  than  bring  this  trouble  on  them. 
It  went  no  farther  than  temptation,  and  he  was  marvellously 
thankful  next  morning  that  he  had  not  framed  the  thought  in 
words  ;  for,  as  he  entered  the  breakfast  room,  looking  a  year  older 
than  he  had  seemed  chipping  his  egg  yesterday,  the  hall-porter 
put  a  telegram  into  his  hands.  '  Come  at  once — Jack,'  were  the 
words  that  first  made  themselves  intelligible  to  him ;  and  then, 
but  a  few  seconds  later,  the  address  *  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.' 

How  swiftly  does  a  great  misfortune,  a  great  loss,  a  great  pain, 
expel  a  less  !  I  have  known  a  man  lose  his  wife  and  go  heavily 
for  a  month,  and  then  losing  a  thousand  pounds  become  as 
oblivious  of  her  as  if  she  had  never  been  born.  But  the  Arch- 
deacon was  not  such  a  man,  and  rattling  towards  Westminster  in 
a  cab  felt  not  only  that  a  thousand  pounds  would  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  his  son's  safety,  but  that,  if  Providence  should  take  him 
at  his  thought,  he  might  have  worse  news  for  his  wife  than  those 
tidings  which  had  almost  aged  him  in  a  night. 

His  son,  however,  met  him  at  the  great  gates,  whole  and 
sound,  but  with  a  grave  face.  '  You  are  too  late,  sir,'  he  said 
quietly,  yet  flushing  a  little  at  the  grasp  of  his  father's  hand,  and 
more  when  the  Archdeacon  told  him  to  pay  the  cabman  a  double 
fare.  *  I  have  brought  you  here  for  nothing.  He  died  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  sinking  very  rapidly  after  I  sent  to  you.' 

6  Who  ?  Who  died  ?  '  asked  the  Archdeacon,  pressing  one  hand 
very  heavily  on  the  other's  shoulder,  as  they  walked  slowly  back 
towards  the  bridge. 

4  Mr.  Kent.' 

The  elder  man  said  nothing  for  a  while — aloud  at  least.  But 
presently  he  asked  Jack  to  tell  him  about  it. 

*  There  is  little  to  tell.  After  we  left  him  he  went  out.  Going 
home  again  late  at  night,  and  not  I  fear  very  steady,  he  was  run 
down  by  a  road-car.  When  they  brought  him  to  the  hospital  he 
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was  hopelessly  injured,  but  quite  sensible.  They  fetched  his 
daughter,  and  then  he  asked  for  me — as  your  son.  He  did  not 
know  my  address,  but  the  assistant-surgeon  happened  to  be  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  did,  and  he  sent  a  cab  for  me.' 

And  really  that  seemed  all.  '  It  is  very,  very  sudden ;  but — 
Heaven  forgive  me ! — I  cannot  regret  his  death,'  said  the  clergy- 
man. i  It  is  impossible.' 

They  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  bridge.  *  There  is  some- 
thing else  I  should  tell  you,'  Jack  said  nervously.  '  When  he  had 
sent  for  me  he  had  a  lawyer  brought,  and  made  his  will.' 

4  His  will ! '  repeated  the  Archdeacon,  somewhat  startled. 
*  Had  he  anything  to  leave  ? '  He  asked  the  question  rather  in 
pity  for  so  wretched  a  creature  as  the  man  had  seemed  to  him 
than  out  of  curiosity. 

*  If  we  may  believe  him,'  said  Jack  slowly,  *  and  I  think  he 
was  telling  the  truth,  he  was  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds.5 

6  Impossible  ! '  cried  the  Archdeacon. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  replied  Jack.    '  But  we  shall  soon  learn.    He 
said  he  had  made  it  in  oil,  and  had  come  home  as  a  poor  man  to 
see  how  his  wife  and  child  would  receive  him.     I  do  not  think  he 
was  all  bad,'  Jack  continued  thoughtfully.    '  There  must  have  been 
a  streak  of  romance  in  him.' 

4 1  fear,'  muttered  the  Archdeacon  very  sensibly,  ( that  it  is 
all  romance  ! ' 

But  it  was  not  all  romance ;  truth  beats  fiction ;  there  is  oil 
in  the  States  yet,  and  Mr.  Kent,  of  whom  since  he  is  dead  we  all 
speak  with  respect,  by  hook  or  crook  had  got  his  share.  The 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  really  discovered  pleasantly  fructifying 
in  Argentine  railways,  and  proved  as  many  reasons  why  Mrs.  Yale, 
when  Jack's  fate  became  known  to  her,  should  still  smile  again. 
The  Archdeacon  put  it  neatly :  To  marry  an  actress  is  a  grave 
offence  because  a  common  one,  and  one  easily  committed  ;  but  to 
marry  an  actress  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  !  Well,  such  ladies 
are  not  blackberries,  nor  do  they  grow  on  every  bush. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  have  not  yet  established  themselves 
at  the  Hall.  They  live  at  Henley,  and  their  house  is  the  resort 
in  summer  of  all  kinds  of  people,  among  whom  the  Archdeacon  is 
a  very  butterfly.  An  idea  prevails — though  a  few  of  us  are  in  the 
secret — that  Mrs.  Jack  comes,  in  common  with  so  many  other 
pretty  women,  of  an  old  Irish  family ;  and  the  other  day  I  over- 
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heard  an  amusing  scrap  of  conversation  at  her  table.  *  Mrs.  Yale,' 
some  one  was  saying,  ( do  you  know  that  you  remind  me  so 
strongly,  if  I  may  say  it  without  offence,  of  Miss  Kittie  Latouche, 
the  actress  ? ' 

*  Indeed  ?  '  replied  the  lady  with  a  charming  blush.  *  And  do 
you  know  that  you  are  on  dangerous  ground  ?  My  husband  was 
in  love  with  that  young  lady  before  he  knew  me,  and  I  believe 
that  he  secretly  regrets  her  now.' 

6  Tit  for  tat ! '  cried  Jack.  <  Let  us  all  begin  telling  tales.  If 
my  wife  was  not  in  love  with  one  Mr.  Charles  Williams  a  month — 
only  a  month — before  she  married  me,  I  will  eat  her.' 

'  Oh,  Jack  ! '  exclaimed  the  lady,  covered  with  confusion.  But 
this  story  would  not  be  believed  in  Studbury,  where  Mrs.  John 
passes  for  being  a  little  shy,  a  little  timid,  and  not  a  little  prudish. 
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ROOKS  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

THAT  fine  bird,  the  raven,  will  soon  be  a  lost  link  in  England, 
unless  some  ardent  lovers  of  the  ornaments  of  our  woods  and  hills 
procure  protection  for  him  in  some  way  or  other.  Some  years  back 
he  was  frequently  to  be  seen.  I  have  known  him  breed  within 
half  a  mile  of  a  country  town  on  a  gentleman's  estate ;  a  pair 
built  their  nest  in  a  great  ragged  Scotch  fir,  but  after  their  young 
ones  had  been  taken  from  them  twice  to  be  kept  as  domestic  pets, 
they  deserted  their  quarters  and  were  not  seen  there  again. 

The  raven  is  a  handsome  bird ;  his  jet-black  plumage  shows 
flashes  of  blue  and  purple ;  and  when  a  little  excited  the 
feathers  on  his  throat  are  puffed  out,  the  wings  drooped,  and  he 
half  hops,  half  walks  round  his  dwelling  place,  crying  *-  cruk-cruk- 
croak ! '  continually  cocking  his  head,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other,  if  any  one  stops  to  admire  him.  His  bright  eyes  will 
take  in  all  the  surroundings  in  a  most  wide-awake  manner ;  you 
will  not  catch  him  off  his  guard,  nor  will  it  be  safe  for  any  one 
but  his  owner  to  attempt  to  stroke  his  plumage.  That  pickaxe  of 
a  bill  can  give  a  blow  not  soon  forgotten.  The  worst  of  keeping 
a  raven  as  a  pet  is — and  the  same  thing  applies  to  crows,  rooks, 
and  jackdaws  when  in  a  state  of  captivity — he  will  carry  off  and 
hide  away  any  article  that  takes  his  fancy.  Other  birds  and  animals 
will  hide  their  surplus  food,  and  nothing  more ;  but  the  raven 
secures  anything  that  takes  his  fancy,  a  watch  and  chain,  a  pocket 
knife,  a  silver  spoon,  or  a  hymn-book ;  and  he  will  plan  out  the  job 
some  time  before  he  attempts  to  execute  it.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  manages  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  I  once  saw  a  raven's 
curiosity  shop  overhauled.  It  was  in  a  large  heap  of  garden 
refuse ;  the  bird  stood  watching  them  turn  it  out ;  after  there  had 
been  long  and  vain  dodging  of  his  wily  movements,  and  as  one 
article  after  another  was  brought  to  light,  he  made  several  most 
determined  attempts  to  recover  what  he  evidently  considered  his 
individual  property.  Being  foiled,  he  '  cut  up  rough,'  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  and  refused  comfort  of  all  kinds.  Day  after  day  they 
found  him  hopping  round  his  beloved  hiding-place,  croaking  like  a 
feathered  demon.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
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the  harm  the  raven  may  be  supposed  to  do  by  some  people — lean 
only  say  that  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  which  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Surrey  hills,  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints 
about  him ;  not  even  in  breeding  time.  Probably  a  pair  or  two 
would  be  very  useful  in  some  places  where  birds  have  been  cut 
down  by  disease  and  lie  rotting  all  over  the  land.  One  thing  is 
against  him,  he  is  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen ;  if  one  or  a 
couple  make  up  their  minds  to  settle  down  near  any  habitation, 
a  charge  of  shot  is  their  certain  welcome. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  any  are  left  in  the  country ;  it  is  said  some 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  wild  parts  of  Sussex,  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  fact,  though  I  think  it  is  very  likely  to  be  true. 

The  crow,  or  carrion  crow,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dwarf 
raven.  In  shape  and  plumage  he  resembles  his  giant  relative,  and 
he  is  even  more  reviled  than  the  raven.  Tell  any  gamekeeper  that 
you  consider  the  crow  a  bold  and  handsome  bird,  and  he  will  either 
answer  you  with  some  highly  seasoned  observations,  or  look  at  you 
with  an  expression  of  wondering  pity,  and  then  try  to  enlighten 
your  dark  mind  as  to  that  bird's  capabilities  for  evil  and  mischief. 
He  hunts  them  from  morning  to  night,  often  with  very  little  suc- 
cess ;  a  good  old  carrion  crow  is  not  got  at  very  easily.  If  a  pair 
of  them  hunt  together,  the  chance  of  knocking  them  over  is  very 
slight  indeed,  for  one  will  watch  while  the  other  feeds.  On  hear- 
ing the  least  sound,  or  at  the  sight  of  a  suspicious  object,  there  is 
a  dip  up  and  down  of  the  body,  a  flirt  with  the  outspread  tail,  and 
1  croake-e,  croake-e  ! ' — the  keeper  may  turn  his  attention  to  some 
other  matters,  for  he  will  not  see  them  again  during  the  next  hour 
or  two.  As  a  rule  he  is  put  out  of  the  way  by  trap  or  poison ;  he 
is  in  such  bad  odour  with  game  preservers  that  one  crow  will  keep 
three  or  four  on  a  large  estate  on  the  look-out  for  him. 

In  a  confined  state  he  resembles  the  raven  very  much  in  his 
manoeuvres  and  method  of  feeding. 

The  hooded  crow,  or  grey  crow  of  the  coast-people,  is  in  shape 
like  the  carrion  crow,  but  his  habits  are  very  different.  He  likes 
the  sea-shore  and  the  downs  gently  rising  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  arms  of  the  sea ;  and  the  creeks  that  run  inland  for  miles 
are  his  favourite  places  of  resort  when  he  pays  his  visits,  for  he  is 
more  or  less  a  bird  of  passage.  I  have  watched  him  there  many 
a  time  as  he  moved  about  continually.  You  will  not  find  numbers 
of  them,  but  single  pairs  dotted  along  the  coast  close  to  the  water's 
edge  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  black-backed  gull  and  herring- 
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gull  range  the  coast  line,  the  common  gull  the  creeks  and  flats. 
Feeding  near,  and  sometimes  with  them,  you  will  see  the  hooded 
crow.  Sometimes  he  is  shot  miles  inland,  where  he  has  certain 
favourite  places  of  resort ;  in  the  large  tracts  of  uncultivated 
country  that  fortunately  still  remain  to  us  he  is  quite  at  home, 
and  he  does  his  best  to  live  honestly  there.  There  is  much  insane 
raving  about  cultivating  the  wastes  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  babblers  try  the 
experiment ;  the  ground  is  so  poor  in  the  best  portions  of  some  of 
these  '  wastes '  that  it  will  not  grow  enough  nourishing  vegetation 
to  fatten  the  rabbits — called  hedgehog  rabbits — that  swarm  in 
the  barren  spots.  If  one  wished  to  offend  a  person,  one  could 
not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  inviting  him  to  dine  off  a  pair 
of  these  pin  wire  vermin. 

The  hooded  crow  will  walk  round  the  sheepfolds,  perch  on  the 
top  of  the  fold  stakes,  and  examine  the  sheep  with  a  critical  eye, 
especially  if  there  is  any  disease  about.  He  is  constantly  flapping 
from  one  spot  to  another ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  one 
quiet  for  five  minutes  together.  The  grave  charges  preferred 
against  his  near  relative  are  not  extended  to  him ;  he  seems  to  be 
a  useful  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  a  grey-cloaked  scavenger 
of  the  line  of  downs  and  sandhills  bordering  on  the  seashore. 

The  common  rook,  common  though  he  is,  is  very  little  known  or 
understood  by  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  see  him  fly  over- 
head or  walk  behind  the  plough.  For  twelve  years  I  have  lived 
close  to  a  large  rookery,  and  have  had  the  birds  about,  within  a  few 
yards  of  my  house  door,  at  all  seasons.  In  the  spring  his  plumage 
glistens  in  the  sunlight  as  he  walks  about.  Anyone  seeing  him 
bow  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  puffing  out  his  feathers  and 
making  a  fan  of  his  tail,  would  call  him  a  handsome  fellow.  He 
is  a  most  intelligent  bird,  devoted  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  has 
an  excellent  character  for  early  rising.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  his  qualities  amongst  agriculturists ;  but  I  should 
say  the  verdict  must  be  in  his  favour,  for  among  twenty  sorts  of 
birds  shot  you  will  not  find  one  rook,  and  he  is  a  difficult  bird  to 
get  if  you  want  one  as  a  specimen. 

About  the  middle  of  February  they  are  busy  inspecting  their 
nests  of  the  previous  season.  Long  and  loud  are  the  discussions 
as  to  the  amount  of  repairs  needed  for  their  airy  cradles.  These 
continue  for  some  days,  the  birds  going  back,  as  evening  draws 
near,  to  the  roosting-places  where  they  have  slept  all  through  the 
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winter  months.  One  such  place,  heavily  timbered,  and  well 
sheltered,  and  having  a  southern  aspect,  is  near  my  house.  It 
holds  them  in  vast  numbers,  and  thence  the  congregated  rookeries 
spread  in  all  directions  ;  each  lot  of  rooks  going  to  the  same  line 
of  country  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  during 
the  previous  breeding  season,  and  all  returning  to  the  grand  old 
roosting- spot  at  night.  I  watch  their  movements  morning  and 
evening  with  great  interest.  Directly  it  is  light  they  are  high  up 
in  the  air,  looking  no  larger  than  blackbirds.  As  they  come  over 
their  famous  breeding-place  in  the  old  lime  avenue  of  the  park, 
they  fly  round  and  round  in  circles,  cawing  loudly.  Then  they 
commence  a  series  of  tumbling  and  darting  movements  of  the 
most  curious  and  rapid  nature.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it 
would  not  think  them  capable  of  so  great  a  command  of  wing. 
After  these  gyrations  they  look  at  their  old  nests  and  then  fly  off 
to  feed ;  and  some  break  off  from  the  main  body  and  visit  the 
elms  that  have  not  been  blown  down  at  the  Court  Lodge  farm. 
Others  go  to  some  elms  in  one  of  the  hedgerows  where  a  small 
colony  has  started  a  nesting-place.  After  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
they  are  sure  to  be  seen  very  closely  inspecting  the  nests,  directly 
it  is  over.  It  is  wonderful  how  long  these  will  last,  and  what 
hurricanes  they  will  bear  the  brunt  of  without  being  seriously 
damaged.  Constructed  in  the  first  instance  of  green  and  pliant 
twigs,  they  are  laced  into  the  pliant  forked  and  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  whole  fabric  swings  backwards  and  forwards 
as  the  wind  blows.  They  are  not  often  blown  out  of  the  trees, 
but  once  I  did  see  this  happen,  just  at  the  time  when  the  young 
ones  were  beginning  to  call  to  their  parents.  A  terrible  gale 
cleared  the  lot  from  the  trees  and  drove  the  old  birds  all  over  the 
place.  On  the  following  day,  when  all  was  very  quiet  again,  they 
sat  about  in  the  trees,  looking  most  dejected,  their  heads  drawn 
in  to  their  shoulders,  mere  black  bunches  of  misery. 

They  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  and  pay  them  the  greatest 
attention.  May  and  June  are  the  months  to  watch  their  domestic 
economy,  for  the  rookery  is  in  full  voice  and  activity  then,  and 
father  rook  is  busy  digging  from  morning  till  night. 

The  bare  space  under  the  bill  and  round  it  is  a  natural  feature 
of  the  bird,  and  not  caused  by  his  digging  operations  as  some 
might  suppose.  He  looks  after  his  mate  well  when  she  is  sitting, 
and  when  the  young  are  lately  hatched  and  she  is  not  yet  able  to 
leave  them.  Then  the  pouch  which  is  under  his  bill  comes  into 
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requisition.  He  collects  all  kinds  of  dainties,  beetles,  grubs, 
worms,  and  other  small  trifles,  until  a  good-sized  pellet  is  formed, 
larger  than  a  walnut.  This  he  bears  up  to  her,  and  perching 
close  to  the  nest  he  cackles  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
which  she  responds  to  in  the  same  way ;  then  she  opens  her 
mouth  and  her  mate  places  his  collection  of  dainties  in  it  and  flies 
off  at  once  for  another  stock  of  provisions.  She  does  not  swallow 
the  whole  at  first,  but  twists  the  pellet  over  and  bites  it  about ; 
all  the  digestible  portion  is  then  devoured,  the  rest  she  lets  fall  to 
the  ground.  This  process  goes  on  all  day,  from  the  early  morning 
till  late  in  the  evening;  father  rook  filling  his  own  stomach  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  very  anxious  time  for  him  and  his  partner 
when  the  young  ones  leave  the  nest  and  begin  to  perch  a  little  on 
the  branches  ;  for  then  rook-shooting  commences.  This  sport  is 
not  so  much  followed  as  it  used  to  be.  At  the  first  two  or  three 
discharges  the  whole  rookery  is  in  a  cawing  uproar.  Then, 
as  the  young  ones  fall,  one  after  another,  with  a  thud  on  to  the 
ground,  they  can  put  up  with  it  no  longer,  but  rise  in  a  black  cloud 
and  ring  round  and  round,  gradually  getting  higher  and  higher 
until  they  are  at  an  immense  height,  looking  like  small  black 
spots,  their  clamour  sounding  very  faint  on  the  ear.  It  is  only 
when  the  day  is  drawing  to  a  close  that  they  will  come  down  and 
count  the  living. 

In  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  summers,  like  that  of  1887, 
the  rook  suffers  as  much  as  he  does  in  a  severe  winter,  for  the 
ground  is  too  hard  for  them  to  get  anything  out  of  it ;  the  worms 
and  other  things  have  gone  low  down  where  they  can  find 
moisture.  I  have  seen  them  all  through  the  summer,  driven 
by  hunger,  throw  off  their  natural  caution  and  come  boldly  into 
the  gardens  of  the  populous  town  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 
They  would  pull  the  half-ripe  cherries  off  the  trees  in  bunches, 
within  a  few  yards  of  one.  As  for  the  new  potatoes,  they  would 
have  dug  them  all  up  if  they  had  not  been  shot  at  all  day  long. 
They  hunted  over  low-lying  water-meadows,  and  water-courses, 
and  rubbish  heaps  for  what  they  could  pick  up.  Many  of  the 
birds  had  only  just  enough  life  in  them  to  flap  along.  When 
a  things  were  at  the  worst  a  change  set  in  for  the  better,  and 
warm  rain  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  at  intervals  during  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Close  to  the  rookery  is  a  recreation-ground,  like  a  small 
common,  and  used  for  grazing  purposes.  It  is  covered  with  fine 
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turf.  Upon  this  is  my  house,  and  close  to  it  is  the  rookery. 
When  the  rain  was  falling  their  manifestations  of  delight  were 
great ;  they  perched  thick  on  the  bare  branches  of  the  dead  trees, 
and  cawed  and  cackled  to  their  heart's  content,  shaking  the  water 
off  their  feathers  like  half-mad  things.  The  rain  brought  the 
worms  out  of  their  holes  in  thousands  all  over  the  burnt-up  sur- 
face. Down  flew  the  rooks,  and  the  first  time  for  many  weeks 
they  made  a  hearty  meal.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  gorged  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  flew  up  on  to  the  drying-posts  scattered  over  the 
ground,  and  sat  there  without  taking  notice  of  anything  or  any- 
body. The  next  day  not  a  rook  was  to  be  seen  near  the  town. 
Hard  times  were  over  for  them,  and  they  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  surrounding  fields. 

In  the  autumn  when  the  nuts  are  ripe  the  rook  is  busy.  Wal- 
nuts are  his  especial  favourites.  You  will  not  see  a  bird  near  the 
place  until  they  are  ready  for  thrashing  down ;  but  when  that  time 
has  come  a  solitary  pioneer  will  appear  first,  high  up,  inspecting 
the  tree  or  trees.  The  next  day  he  will  be  joined  by  one  or  two 
more.  After  wheeling  about  and  over  the  place  they  will  settle 
and  examine  the  state  of  the  crop.  If  the  outer  rind  is  loosened 
from  the  shell  of  the  nut,  a  problem  soon  solved  by  the  birds' 
biting  a  piece  off,  they  will  fly  away  and  give  information  to  the 
rest  that  luxuries  are  to  be  had.  Then  a  number  come,  nipping 
the  nuts  off  in  the  most  wholesale  manner  and  flying  off  with 
them.  In  the  first  field  or  meadow  they  dine  ;  with  a  dig  or  two 
of  the  powerful  bill  they  split  off  the  outer  covering,  and  then 
with  one  more  dig  open  the  nut  and  eat  the  contents.  They  are 
quickly  back  for  more. 

'  Hi !  Gip  !  Rooks ! '  cries  a  man's  voice,  and  a  fine  old  dog 
dashes  over  the  lawn  a  dozen  times  a  day,  barking  his  loudest  to 
scare  them  off,  for  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  clear  the  heaviest 
crop  from  the  trees  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  no  use  thinking 
of  shooting  them ;  you  may  point  a  stick  at  them  and  flourish  it 
about  as  much  as  you  like,  and  it  will  not  disturb  them  in  the 
least.  A  gun  is  a  different  matter  ;  only  let  them  catch  sight  of 
one,  and  instead  of  committing  their  robberies  in  an  open  and 
deliberate  manner,  as  is  their  usual  way,  they  will  clatter  into  the 
trees  like  hawks  when  they  get  a  chance,  nip  off  the  nuts  and  fly 
away.  The  only  effectual  plan  is  to  trap  one.  I  once  saw  the 
experiment  tried.  One  of  them  hopped  into  a  common  trap,  set 
openly,  only  so  secured  that  the  bird  could  not  fly  off  with  it. 
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Finding  himself  in  trouble  the  rook  yelled  out  his  note  of  alarm. 
Up  the  others  cluttered,  cawing  their  loudest  and  dropping  some 
of  their  plunder.  All  their  friends  round  about  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  and  to  join  in  the  uproar.  Flying  round  and  dash- 
ing down  to  him  as  though  to  get  him  out,  and  finding  this  no 
use,  they  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  their  comrade's 
frantic  shouts,  and  they  mounted  high  up  in  the  air,  cawing  their 
loudest.  When  the  captive  had  his  neck  twisted,  and  he  was 
spread-eagled  out  on  a  stick  for  his  companions'  inspection,  the 
business  was  settled ;  not  a  single  rook  has  been  near  the  place 
from  that  time.  I  have  often  proved  the  fact  that  shooting  some 
does  not  affect  the  rest  in  the  least ;  but  trapping  one  upsets  the 
whole  rookery  for  a  long  time.  When  that  calamity  has  once 
taken  place  it  is  put  down  in  their  note-book,  and  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  attractions  of  the  locality,  it  is  shunned  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

Unlike  the  ravens,  the  rooks  are  supposed  by  many  to  bring 
peace  and  prosperity  about  a  place  of  abode.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  this  idea.  When  Bishop  Selwyn  came  from 
the  Antipodes  to  succeed  Bishop  Lonsdale  in  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field,  he  did  not  choose  to  make  his  home  at  the  palace,  two  miles 
away  from  the  centre  of  his  work,  but  forsook  it  to  return  to  the 
large  residence  in  the  Close.  Bishop's  Court  in  Auckland  had 
always  been  the  home  of  the  Anglican  missionaries  when  in 
town,  and  the  bishop  wished  his  English  clergy  to  have  the  same 
feeling  about  his  house  in  Lichfield.  For  years  the  rooks  had 
forsaken  the  fine  old  elms  which  partially  surround  the  Close.  The 
year  the  old  house  was  again  inhabited  by  that  true  shepherd  of 
his  flock,  the  rooks  returned  to  remain,  and  their  coming  back  was 
commemorated  in  a  very  pleasant  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Curtis, 
the  wife  of  Dean  Curtis  of  Lichfield. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  there  were  some  great  elms  in  Bruns- 
wick Square,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Bristol ;  these 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  colony  of  rooks.  This  square  was 
built  at  the  time  when  the  old  merchants  had  not  yet  begun  to 
forsake  their  dwellings  over  their  offices  to  go  out  to  homes  in  the 
suburbs.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  was  a  chapel,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  to  this,  across  the  square,  a  fine  old  mansion, 
which  had  for  many  years  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  Bristol 
worthies  and  his  descendants.  In  it,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  there  lived  an  old  lady  who  had  been  for  many  years  an 
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invalid,  and  who  was  confined  to  one  room  which  overlooked  the 
square.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  days  she  always  amused 
herself  by  watching  the  people  go  in  and  out  of  chapel ;  and  when 
the  rooks  occupied  the  old  elms  she  observed  and  noted  all  their  pro- 
ceedings with  great  interest,  and  found  that  they  always  returned 
after  the  winter — to  inspect  before  rebuilding  their  nests  for  the 
breeding  season — on  a  Sunday.  Just  after  the  bells  had  ceased 
ringing  for  morning  service,  and  the  congregation  had  gone  into 
the  chapel,  the  pioneer  rook  appeared  and  perched  on  one  of  the 
elms.  After  peering  about  and  cawing,  he  hopped  on  to  two  or 
three  more  trees,  and  then  flew  away  to  return  soon  with  a  few 
more  of  his  companions.  These  went  through  the  same  tactics, 
until  by  the  time  the  people  had  come  out  from  service  the  whole 
colony  of  rooks  were  in  the  trees  examining  their  nests  of  the 
previous  year.  The  following  morning  they  were  busily  engaged 
repairing  the  old,  and  building  new  ones. 

The  poor  lady  grieved  much  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
fine  old  trees  were  dangerous  to  the  surrounding  buildings,  and 
the  edict  went  forth  that  they  were  to  be  cut  down  and  young 
ones  planted  in  their  stead,  in  spite  of  many  remonstrances  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  in  the  square.  So  one  November, 
when  the  rooks  had  gone  away  with  their  young,  the  work  was 
begun. 

The  following  February,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  pioneer  bird 
appeared,  settled  on  the  ground,  gave  a  disconsolate  caw,  and  flew 
away ;  and  no  rook  was  ever  seen  there  again,  much  to  the  sorrow 
of  their  friend  in  her  lonely  sick  room. 

The  jackdaw  is  a  compact  and  lively  bird  ;  he  aptly  proves 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  '  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,'  for  he 
flies  about  with  the  rooks  and  feeds  with  them.  He  is  a  pleasing 
bird  to  look  at  as  he  steps  nimbly  about ;  the  grey  cowl  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  his  keen,  knowing  grey  eye  distinguish  him 
at  once  from  his  larger  companions.  His  note  is  different,  and  tells 
that  he  is  with  them,  even  when  flying  at  a  distance  ;  it  is  a  sharp 
chattering  <  Jack  !  Jack  ! '  Where  sheep  are  pastured  suits  him  best 
as  a  hunting-ground  ;  he  pays  them  great  attention,  and  performs 
a  useful  office  for  them.  I  have  seen  rooks  do  the  same  service 
occasionally,  but  the  jackdaw  makes  it  his  business  to  look  after 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  flock.  I  have  often  lingered  to 
watch  his  proceedings;  it  is  most  amusing  to  see  the  busy, 
methodical  way  in  which  he  sets  to  work  to  rid  an  animal  of 
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its  insect  tormentors.  All  over  its  back  and  sides  he  hops  and 
clings,  the  sheep  standing  quiet  all  the  time,  and  knowing  per- 
fectly well  that  what  the  bird  is  doing  is  for  its  benefit.  The 
animal  only  stirs  when  the  other  sheep  have  moved  on,  and  then 
it  and  the  jackdaw  go  together.  The  bird  finishes  off  the  top 
part  of  his  woolly  courser  with  the  head  ;  first  one  ear  is  examined, 
then  the  other ;  even  the  eyelids  are  investigated.  That  being 
done,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  legs  and  under  parts.  Having 
finished  this  self-imposed  task  of  sanitary  inspection,  he  flies  off 
to  find  and  comfort  another  suffering  member  of  the  flock. 

Much  has  been  written  about  two  African  birds  with  the  un- 
manageable names  of  Textor  Erythrorhynchus  and  Buphaga 
Africana,  which  attend  the  game  of  Africa  and  give  the  alarm  on 
the  approach  of  any  suspicious  object.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  that,  for  close  to  my  own  door  can  be  seen  rooks,  jack- 
daws, and  starlings  doing  the  same  thing,  and  they  sound  their 
alarm  note  in  the  same  manner.  If  anyone  when  passing  through 
pasture  lands  looks  about  him,  he  will  frequently  see  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  feeding  on  the  same  land,  and  he  will  see  four 
birds  busy  feeding  in  their  midst,  close  to  their  noses  and  hoofs, 
namely,  rooks,  jackdaws,  starlings,  and  wagtails.  On  the  Surrey 
and  the  Southdown  hills  scores  of  sheep  are  saved  in  one  year 
through  the  good  offices  of  some  members  of  these  four  families. 
Unlike  the  rook,  Jackup  prefers  to  build  in  the  holes  of  trees.  I 
have  watched  a  pair  this  season  from  one  of  my  windows.  When 
breeding-time  comes  round,  they  are  very  quick  and  sly  in  their 
movements.  Where  chalk  is  quarried  from  the  hillside  for  the 
purpose  of  lime-making,  Jack  will  build  in  a  crack  or  cranny,  and 
chatter  all  day  long,  the  men  being  busy  at  work  below  him.  In 
some  localities  he  will  build  in  a  rabbit-hole  like  a  puffin. 

As  a  pet  he  is  well  known  in  the  country.  A  most  familiar 
creature  he  is,  but  not  of  a  confiding  nature,  though  towards  his 
master  or  mistress  he  is  most  affectionate,  and  he  takes  care  to  be 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  children.  No  meal- time 
comes  round  without  his  making  one  of  their  party ;  he  plays  with 
them,  and  if  any  mischief  is  going  on,  he  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
equally  mixed  up  in  it  together.  He  thoroughly  enjoys  getting 
into  mischief  on  his  own  account  too.  I  have  seen  him  tucked 
up  under  a  child's  arm  and  borne  away  without  his  making  the 
least  fuss  about  it.  If  any  stranger  tried  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  him,  their  fingers  would  surely  suffer.  Jack  puts  no  faith  in 
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anyone  outside  his  own  home  circle.  The  cottagers  do  not  clip 
his  wings  unless  he  becomes  what  they  term  '  too  owdacious '  in 
his  tricks,  like  one  of  my  own  that  used  to  make  away  with  one 
or  two  tubes  of  colour,  and  even  my  palette  knife  if  the  window 
of  my  painting-room  chanced  to  be  left  open  whilst  I  was  absent 
for  a  few  minutes.  On  my  return  he  would  fly  up  on  to  the 
window-sill  and  stick  there ;  no  coaxing  would  bring  him  down, 
and  now  and  again  he  would  remind  me  he  was  not  asleep  by 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '  Jackup  !  Jackup  !  Jack-e-e  ! ' 
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MANY  years  ago  I  was  serving  as  a  captain  in  the  HOthKegiment. 

At  the  period  of  my  story  we  were  quartered  at  D ,  a  fortress 

of  considerable  size  in  the  South  of  England. 

In  order  that  the  circumstances  of  the  adventure  I  am  about 
to  describe  may  be  understood,  T  must  explain,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  that  the  citadel  of  the  fortress  in  which  my  regiment  lay 
is  defended  by  two  circles  of  dry  ditches,  each  about  fifty  feet 
wide.  The  side  walls  of  these  ditches,  technically  known  as 
escarps  and  counterscarps,  are,  as  was  usual  in  fortifications  of 
that  date,  rivetted  with  masonry  and  are  perpendicular.  The  outer 
circle  ditch  is  thirty  feet  deep,  the  bottom  being  paved  with  flag- 
stones. The  inner  ditch  is  forty  feet  deep,  and  is  similarly  paved, 
so  that  I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  fall  from  the  edge  would  be 
almost  certainly  fatal.  The  regular  approach  to  the  fortress  is  by 
a  wide  road  of  gradual  ascent,  so  contrived  as  to  be  raked  by  fire 
from  one  or  other  of  the  bastions  or  outworks  throughout  its 
course.  It  crosses  the  ditches  over  drawbridges,  protected  by 
special  works  of  great  strength. 

In  time  of  war,  these  drawbridges  would  be  kept  raised,  and 
would  only  be  lowered  temporarily  on  urgent  occasions.  When 
raised,  the  fortress  would  be  inaccessible  from  without,  unless 
scaling  ladders  were  used  to  cross  the  ditches.  In  time  of  peace, 
however,  the  drawbridges  are  rarely  raised,  a  strong  guard,  never- 
theless, being  invariably  posted  over  them. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  officers  and  certain  of  the  residents 
in  the  citadel,  there  was  a  short  cut  which  might  be  used.  This 
was  a  footpath  up  the  steep  side  of  the  cliff,  through  a  strongly 
guarded  postern  gate.  The  path  led  in  zigzag  fashion  up  to  the 
counterscarps  of  the  ditches,  which  were  crossed  by  light  plank 
bridges,  so  designed  as  to  be  removable  with  great  ease  in  a  few 
minutes.  None  but  officers  quartered  in  the  citadel,  and  a  few 
persons  with  special  permits  signed  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
garrison,  were  allowed  to  make  use  of  this  short  cut,  the  soldiers 

1  The  cry  invariably  used  by  sentries  in  the  British  service  to  intimate  to  the 
guard  from  which  they  are  detached  that,  the  time  of  their  duty  having  expired, 
they  expect  relief. 
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and  others  who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  citadel  being  restricted 
to  the  main  approach. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  I  had  been  newly  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  Xerxes  himself  was  not  prouder  of  his 
vast  army  than  I  of  my  gallant  little  company.  I  was  lucky  as  to 
promotion,  and  my  zeal  had  not  been  so  damped  by  long  years 
of  subaltern  life  as  to  prevent  my  throwing  myself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  superintendence.  I  was  ambitious  to  have  my 
company  recognised  as  the  smartest  in  the  regiment,  and  was 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  success  unless  I  could  inspire  my 
men  with  the  same  pride  in  the  company  that  I  had  myself.  In 
order  to  succeed,  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  endeavour  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  disposition  of  every  member  of 
the  company,  to  gain  their  respect  by  strict  attention  to  duty,  and 
to  earn  their  affection  by  constant  sympathy  and  by  the  affording 
such  help  in  their  amusements  or  their  troubles  as  a  captain  fre- 
quently has  it  in  his  power  to  give.  Since  my  appointment  I  had 
tried  to  work  on  this  system,  and  though,  of  course,  I  had  occa- 
sional disappointments,  on  the  whole  I  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

For  an  infantry  captain,  I  was  tolerably  well  off,  and,  being 
very  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  I  encouraged  cricket  and  other  games 
by  presents  of  bats,  balls,  and  other  materials,  and  spent  much  of 
my  time  in  cricket  matches  among  the  men.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  began  to  acquire  considerable  insight  into  the  characters 
of  the  men,  and  learned  to  distinguish  my  black  sheep  in  esse  and 
in  posse. 

Among  the  younger  men  of  the  company  was  a  lad  of  the 
name  of  Adair  Cameron.  I  had  a  horror  of  favouritism,  the  bad 
effects  of  which  I  had  often  seen,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  strong  interest  in  this  young  fellow.  Clean  and  soldierlike  in 
appearance,  smart  at  drill,  well  set  up,  and  steady  as  a  rock,  he 
was  a  model  of  what  a  young  soldier  should  be.  A  deadly  bowler, 
he  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  company's  cricketing  team, 
and,  as  matches  were  frequent,  I  saw  much  of  him,  and  nothing 
to  find  fault  with.  Though  I  carefully  avoided  taking  undue 
notice  of  Cameron,  the  natural  instinct  which  I  think  men  have 
to  find  out  their  friends  and  their  enemies  made  me  aware  that, 
while  I  greatly  liked  him,  he,  on  his  side,  was  warmly  attached 
to  me. 

One  day,  a  batch  of  recruits  arrived  at  head-quarters.  The 
adjutant,  being  away  on  leave,  had  got  me  to  do  his  duties  for 
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him,  and  I  was  busy  all  the  afternoon  drafting  the  new  arrivals 
into  companies,  and  arranging  for  their  rations  and  bedding. 

About  half  an  hour  before  mess  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  in 
the  citadel  barracks,  rather  tired,  when  I  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  my  colour-sergeant  appeared. 

'  Private  Cameron  wishes  to  know  if  he  could  speak  to  you, 
sir,'  said  he,  saluting. 

'  Certainly,'  I  replied.     t  Tell  him  to  come  in.' 

Cameron  entered,  saluted,  and  stood  silent,  looking  ill  at  ease. 

4  Well,  Cameron,  what  is  it  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  Please,  sir,  I  wished  to  speak  about  something  private.' 
'  Well,  what  is  it  ?  '  I  asked  again. 

Cameron  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  colour-sergeant,  who 
looked  straight  to  his  front. 

I  knew  it  was  not  regular  for  an  officer  to  confer  with  private 
soldiers  without  a  non-commissioned  officer  being  present,  but  I 
knew  Cameron  might  be  trusted  thoroughly.  I  directed  the 
colour- sergeant  to  wait  in  the  passage,  and,  closing  the  door,  I 
asked  Cameron  to  tell  me  his  story.  The  lad  seemed  in  great 
distress,  and  hesitated  a  great  deal  before  he  spoke. 

*  It's  my  brother,  sir  !     He's  just  come  in  with  the  batch  of 
recruits.' 

With  some  difficulty  he  told  me  his  tale,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

Private  Cameron  and  a  younger  brother  were  the  only  children 
of  an  old  widow  living  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  old  woman 
could  do  little  to  support  herself,  and  was  mainly  dependent  on 
the  labour  of  one  son  and  such  little  help  as  Private  Cameron 
could  send  her  from  savings  of  his  pay.  It  seemed  that  some 
family  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  the  widow  and  her 
youngest  son,  and  that  the  latter,  in  a  moment  of  pique,  had  en- 
listed, but  had,  when  too  late,  repented.  He  had  been  drafted  to 
the  same  regiment  as  his  elder  brother,  whom  he  had  acquainted 
with  these  facts  on  his  arrival  in  barracks  that  day.  Private 
Cameron  told  me,  with  deep  emotion,  that  nothing  could  save  his 
mother  from  the  workhouse  (an  idea  which  seemed  to  fill  him  with 
shame  and  horror)  unless  his  brother  could  be  bought  out  of  the 
service  and  sent  back  home. 

As  his  brother  had  not  been  three  months  enlisted,  this  could 
be  effected  by  a  payment  of  ten  pounds  ;  but  such  a  sum  was  far 
beyond  the  means  of  either  brother.  Cameron,  in  despair,  had 
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come  to  me  for  help,  hardly  daring,  as  he  told  me,  to  hope  that  1 
could  give  it.  He  said  he  had  been  encouraged  to  seek  my  assis- 
tance by  my  constant  kindness  to  him. 

*  I  would  pay  you  back,  sir,  I  swear  it  to  you/  said  the  poor 
lad  earnestly.  *You  can  stop  my  pay  every  week,  sir.  I  want 
next  to  nothing.  I  don't  drink  any,  and  I  can  easy  get  all  I  need 
to  smoke  and  the  like  o'  that.  I  will  pay  you  back,  sir,  indeed  I 
will ! ' 

Well,  to  cut  my  story  short,  after  some  reflection,  and  not  a 
little  misgiving  as  to  whether  in  respect  of  discipline  I  was  doing 
right,  I  agreed  to  let  him  have  the  money.  I  could  well  afford  it, 
I  liked  the  man,  and  had  been  touched  by  his  story  not  a  little. 

4  You  should  begin  to  save  up  your  pay  in  the  savings'  bank, 
Cameron,'  said  I,  as  he  thanked  me  earnestly. 

I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  repaying  myself  from  his 
hard-earned  savings,  and  quite  looked  upon  the  loan  as  a  gift, 
but  I  judged  it  better  not  to  say  so  expressly,  lest  the  easy 
manner  of  obtaining  the  money  might  do  harm,  while  I  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  of  encouraging  frugal  habits. 

Cameron's  gratitude  was  deep,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  his  expression  of  it  was  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  he  turned — looked  me  full  in  the 
face  and  said,  4  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness  to  me !  I 
shall  not  forget  it !  I  will  repay  you  sir,  so  help  me,  God  !  ' 

I  was  struck  by  the  singular  earnestness  of  the  man,  and 
when  he  had  left  the  room  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  may  have  done 
right  or  wrong,  but  that  is  a  real  good  fellow,  and  I  have  got  a 
firm  friend  I  verily  believe  ! ' 

I  arranged  matters  next  day.  Cameron's  brother  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  for  his  home  almost  immediately ;  my  part  in  the 
transaction  was  not  suspected,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  matter 
passed  out  of  my  mind.  Cameron  continued  in  his  steady 
conduct,  and  each  month  I  observed  that  he  was  putting  a  little 
sum  to  his  credit  in  the  regimental  savings'  bank.  I  never, 
however,  alluded  to  the  occurrence  again.  About  three  months 
afterwards  I  went  away  on  short  leave.  I  had  accepted  a  yachting 
invitation  from  an  acquaintance,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  three 
weeks  cruising  among  the  Channel  Islands. 

I  returned  to  D late  one  night,  and  leaving  my  heavier 

baggage  at  an  hotel  in  the  town,  I  started  up  to  barracks  with  a 
small  handbag. 
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I  went  slowly  up  the  zigzag  path,  through  the  postern  gate, 
crossed  the  first  or  outer  ditch,  and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
inner  one,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  challenge — 

( Halt !  who  goes  there  ?  5 

'  Officer  ! '  I  answered,  feeling  not  a  little  surprised,  for  there 
had  not  used  to  be  a  sentry  over  the  plank  bridge.  It  was  rather 
dark,  and  I  could  not  see  very  distinctly.  I  advanced  a  pace  or 
two,  when  I  was  again  halted. 

'  You  can't  pass  here  !  Gro  back  ! '  I  heard  in  sharp,  distinct 
tones. 

This  meant  a  long  round  for  me,  which,  so  late  at  night,  and 
carrying  as  I  was  a  heavy  bag,  was  very  disagreeable. 

'  Not  pass  here  ! '  I  exclaimed,  peevishly.  '  Why  not  ?  I  am 
an  officer  quartered  in  the  citadel ! ' 

*  You  can't  pass  !     Gro  back  ! '  repeated  the  voice,  hoarsely. 

The  tones  seemed  familiar,  and  rather  irritated  by  the  some- 
what peremptory  answer,  I  advanced  another  pace  and  saw,  close 
in  front  of  me,  a  sentry,  with  his  rifle  at  the  port. 

1  Go  back !  Gro  back ! '  repeated  the  figure  in  the  same 
hurried  tones. 

The  night  was  not  so  dark  but  that  I  could  make  out  the 
features  of  Private  Adair  Cameron.  For  one  moment  I  thought 
of  inquiring  the  reason  of  the  road,  which  was  usually  open,  being 
closed,  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  reflected  that  it  was  scarcely 
judicious  to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  a  sentry  whose  orders 
were  evidently  stringent,  so,  very  sulkily,  I  turned  and  began  to 
retrace  my  steps.  I  had  gone  only  a  few  yards  when  I  heard 
behind  me  the  cry  '  Sentry  go  ! '  ring  through  the  quiet  night  air. 

The  sound  lingered  in  my  ears  till  the  echoes  from  the  grey 
ramparts  died  away  in  the  still  air  and  all  was,  once  more, 
profoundly  silent.  In  no  very  good  humour  I  found  myself  at 
last,  hot  and  tired  with  my  burden,  in  the  passage  leading  to  my 
quarters. 

The  room  occupied  by  my  subaltern  was  next  to  mine ;  the 
door  was  open,  and  I  heard  voices  within. 

'  Those  infernal  Sappers  are  always  at  some  game  !  They  go 
and  move  a  bridge  for  some  silly  reason  or  other,  and  never  think 
of  telling  any  one.  I  only  heard  about  it  ten  minutes  ago,  and 
now  I've  got  to  go  and  post  a  sentry  over  it,  or  some  poor  devil 
will  break  his  neck  to  a  moral ! ' 

*  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  old  boy  ! '  I  exclaimed 
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gaily,  as  I  burst  into  the  room.  *  The  sentry's  on  already,  and  so 
I've  saved  my  neck,  and  Evetts  there  won't  get  his  company  just 
yet!' 

The  Adjutant  (for  it  was  he  that  had  been  speaking)  and 
Evetts,  my  subaltern,  greeted  me  with  all  the  boisterous  welcome 
of  old  comrades. 

'  Glad  to  see  you  back,  old  chap  ! '  said  Hawes,  the  Adjutant. 
6  But  what  do  you  mean  about  the  sentry  being  posted  ?  J 

'  Why,  over  the  ditch  on  the  short  cut,  confound  him ! '  I 
replied.  *  He  made  me  go  back  the  whole  beastly  round  ! ' 

'  Over  the  bridge  at  the  inner  ditch  ? '  asked  Hawes  with 
surprise. 

'  Yes  ! '  I  answered. 

( But  I  haven't  posted  one  yet!'  said  Hawes.  *I  was  just 
going  to  see  about  doing  it  when  you  came  in !  For  they've 
taken  away  the  bridge.' 

'  Well,  dear  boy,  there  he  is  anyway ! '  I  answered  laughing. 

*  But  not  one  of  our  men  ? '  asked  Hawes,  in  tones  of  great 
surprise.     i  Surely  not  one  of  our  men  ?  ' 

*  Yes  ! '  I  replied,  still  laughing.     *  One  of  our  men  !    I  ought 
to   know   him   too,   for   it  was  Private   Adair   Cameron  of  my 
company  ! ' 

The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other.  A  curious  expression 
came  over  their  faces.  After  a  pause  my  subaltern  said  slowly, 
1  Private  Adair  Cameron  died  in  hospital  last  night ! ' 
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IT  is  a  good  many  years  ago  since  the  writer  was  first  introduced 
into  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Five  or  Six — there  cannot  really  be 
Ten  such  superlatively  gorgeous  circles — by  his  nurse  Fanny. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  a  formal  and  personal  introduction  was 
ever  effected,  but  Fanny  used  to  leave  them  lying  about — the 
Upper  Five  or  Six  who  dwelt  between  the  pages  of  '  The  London 
Fictionist.'  The  reading  probably  did  the  small  boy  very  little 
harm,  and  the  pleasing  familiarity  thus  gained  of  the  ways  and 
manners  of  earls  and  Italian  princes  may  some  day  prove  to  be 
of  inestimable  value.  Dukes  and  duchesses  since  then  the  writer 
has  never  met ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  if  in 
real  life  they  resemble  their  namesakes  in  the  pages  of  '  The 
Fictiouist,'  his  good  fortune  is  great,  for  their  room  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  their  company.  On  a  renewal  of  the  acquaintance 
(at  the  cost  of  one  penny)  of  these  distinguished  persons  I  find 
them  quite  unchanged.  Like  Cleopatra, '  age  cannot  wither  them, 
nor  custom  stale  '  their  unvarying  resemblance. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  inexperienced  writer  we  will  mention 
some  of  the  most  salient  points  of  the  ducal  effigy.  He  is  usually 
elevated  by  '  pride  of  birth '  and  *  pride  of  race,'  '  blue  blood,' 
4  long,  unsullied  descent,'  and  so  many  '  generations  of  ancestors,' 
that  he  is  lifted  far  above  the  common  herd ;  and  even  his  many 
virtues  are  so  cold  and  stately  that  a  duke — to  be  accepted  as 
such  by  connoisseurs — must  perforce  be  rather  monumental  than 
human.  Never  let  your  duke  talk  much,  for  it  is  most  difficult 
to  keep  on  so  lofty  a  platform.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
hair  of  a  duke  is  generally  thin — this  is  supposed  to  show 
breed  (the  penny-fictionist  argues  from  dogs  to  dukes) ;  his 
nose  is  always  hooked  or  aquiline,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  eyelids 
*  droop  with  a  calm  disdain ; '  his  face  is  usually  pale,  and  his 
hands  must  be  long,  narrow,  and  '  almost  of  a  womanly  white- 
ness.' Never  forget  that  his  instep  is  arched,  because  since  Anne 
of  Austria  made  so  much  fuss  about  it  everybody  knows  that 
nobody  is  anybody  whose  instep  is  not  shaped  like  a  railway 
bridge.  A  duke,  too,  always  { wears  a  star,'  and  a  good  deal  is 
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said  about  *  the  ribbon  of  his  order.'  Other  degrees  of  nobility — 
marqnis,  earl,  viscount,  &c. — are  obtained  by  diluting  a  duke. 
Duchesses  are  very  much  the  same  as  dukes,  but  they  may  have  a 
double  chin,  and  it  is  usually  their  mouths  which  '  droop  with 
calm  disdain  '  instead  of  their  eyeKds,  and  they  wear  their  hair  in 
'  bandeauxj  which  a  duke,  unless  a  very  unusual  one,  cannot  do. 
Perhaps  of  all  characters  in  Penny  Fiction  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  beginner  is  the  Polished  Villain. 
Of  all  persons  he  is  the  most  attractive  and  popular.  He  it  is 
whose  eyes  possess  '  such  a  fatal  power ;'  they  are  always  dark — 
not  '  fathomless,'  though  ;  that  is  a  quality  always  belonging  to 
young  ladies  in  love,  and  sometimes  to  young  men  in  a  similar 
condition.  The  Polished  Villain's  orbs  are  always  either  '  cold,' 
(  restless,'  or  {  shifty.'  He  is  dark  of  hue — indeed,  often  he  is 
styled  a  '  brunette '  (which  is  a  bold  stroke  for  popular  favour) ; 
and  his  nostrils,  for  some  reason  or  other,  must  always  be 
descanted  upon  ;  certainly  they  do  '  dilate  '  and  *  quiver '  a  good 
deal  at  different  periods  in  the  story.  Eecognising  his  deserved 
popularity,  the  illustrator  of  these  works  generally  presents  the 
Polished  Villain  in  some  striking  situation  on  the  first  page  of 
the  weekly  instalment.  Even  now  he  is  scowling  at  me  from  my 
desk,  with  his  clenched  fist  pressed  to  his  '  square  '  chin.  Judging 
from  his  expansive  bosom,  this  gentleman  should  be  possessed  of 
all  the  virtues — but  he  is  not.  Appearances  are  deceitful.  Look 
at  his  '  tiny  feet,'  and  at  once  you  recognise  the  Polished  Villain. 
Heartless  reprobates  always  have  '  tiny  feet '  in  stories  of  this 
character,  and  in  the  number  in  which  this  portrait  is  given  it 
appears  that  the  P.  V.  is  endeavouring  to  wed  the  poor  but 
beauteous  lady  who  figures  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Miss 
Madeline  Eedruth,  but  who  is  really  Lady  Ida  Somebody,  the 
heiress  of  two  millions  sterling,  though  she  does  not  know  it. 
The  gentleman  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  success  when  the 
instalment  ends,  but  we  know  he  will  fail,  and  that  Lady  Ida 
Somebody  will  quickly  become  Lady  Ida  Somebody  Else,  and 
enjoy  her  modest  competence  in  peace. 

To  be  successful  the  author  of  these  romances  must  be  lavish 
in  bestowing  great  physical  charm  upon  his  characters,  and  a 
few  words  may  not  be  amiss  as  to  the  styles  that  are  chiefly  in 
demand.  The  salient  points  in  the  penny-dreadful  type  of  manly 
beauty  are  an  *  enormous '  chest,  and  a  very  small, '  almost  feminine  ' 
waist;  the  head  also  must  be  small,  but  always  marvellously 
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*  chiselled.'     (It   may    incidentally   be    mentioned   that    '  close- 
clipped  '  hair  is  now  in  vogue ;  flowing  and  waving  locks  have 
quite  gone  out.)     This  dainty  cranium  is  always  «  poised '  upon 
a  thick  neck,   c  suggestive  of  herculean  strength ; '  the  features 
are  intensely  classic,  and  the  chin  is  '  full.'     The  hands  of  this 
delightful  being  ('  though  very  powerful ')  are  white  and  small. 
This  is  the  dark  hero.     The  fail  type  of  paragon,  though  pos- 
sessing a  chest  of  equal  dimensions,  has  not  so  small  a  waist; 
he  it   is  who   does   impossible    feats    on  mountains,   whilst   his 
swarthy  rival  mostly  '  lolls  on  divans.'      The  fair  hero  (do  not 
forget  (  close-cropped  yellow  curls ')  laughs  a  good  deal — he  is 
a  sunny  creature,  and  therefore  he  must  have  '  superbly '  white 
and  even  teeth.     It  is  not  necessary  that  his  hands  should  be 
very  white,  as  he  shoots  a  good  deal  <  when  the  wild  roses  are 
in  bloom,'  and  does  the  gentlemanly  bucolic.     His  clothes  are 

*  rough   tweeds,'  and  he  always  wears  gaiters — no,  not  always ; 
he  sometimes  sports  knickerbockers  and  stockings,  which  calls 
for  the   remark   that    his    '  limbs '    (never   legs)   are  '  shapely.' 
Although  this  second  type  shines  best  in  the  field,  or  in  those 
strange  shooting  parties  in  which  he  joins,  he  is  not  half  bad  in 
the  drawing-room.     He  '  dons '  what  is  called  his  *  faultless  dress 
clothes,'  and  succeeds  a  merveille  in   'turning   over'   the  pale 
heroine's  music,  but  he  never  waltzes  quite  so  well  as  the  small- 
toed  villain.     The  dancing  of  that  black  a  vised  gentleman  is 
generally   of  the   voluptuous    order,  and  is   well   worth   half  a 
column  ;  and  the  nearly  succumbing  heroine  always  '  swoons  '  as 
she  '  swims.' 

Types  of  beauty  vary  almost  as  little  in  women  as  in  men. 
There  is  the  simple  innocent  country  maiden  who  lives  with  her 
mother  in  a  thatched  cottage,  although  her  lineage  is  of  the  most 
ancient  description,  and  has  Saladins,  and  Paladins,  and  crusaders, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  else  mixed  up  in  it.  One  knows  that 
she  is  born  to  be  happy,  and  will  marry  great  riches,  though  she 
will  never  become  titled.  By  some  strange  contradiction  peeresses 
must  be  always  <  peerless,'  and  haughty,  and  dark,  and  the  country 
maiden  has  inevitably  '  flossy '  golden  hair,  and  a  complexion  all 
roses  and  lilies.  To  live  up  to  her  position  and  be  thoroughly 
acceptable  she  must  laugh  a  good  deal  (dimples  ad  lib.),  have  a 
big  dog,  and  must  disguise  the  beauty  of  her  '  slender '  foot  in  the 
clumsiness  of  a  country-made  bottine  ('  as  the  French  say  ').  In 
costume  this  giddy  creature  mostly  affects '  simple  '  cottons,  '  gay ' 
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chintzes,  and  a  sash ;  her  large  straw  hat  is  always  either  carried 
in  her  hand  or  hanging  down  her  back.  Then  there  is  the  other 
sort,  the  tall,  stately,  dark  beauty.  She  is  generally  much  older 
than  the  country  maiden,  being  frequently  fully  twenty ;  her  hair 
must  perforce  be  *  dusky,'  it  is  sometimes  '  raven,'  and  sometimes 
'almost  blue.'  This  lady  is  generally  described  as  having  a 
'  creamy  '  skin,  and  is  always  pale,  which  latter  fact  need  surprise 
no  one  who  reads  of  the  delicate  refreshment  she  alone  partakes 
of,  and  of  the  very  small  amount  of  exercise  she  indulges  in.  No 
wonder,  poor  thing,  that  she  swoons  and  faints  so  frequently  when 
dancing  or  otherwise;  the  marvel  is  that  she  is  able  to  endure  the 
hardships  she  undergoes  when  the  inevitable  unworthy  suspicion 
is  cast  upon  her,  and  the  time  of  her  reversal  arrives.  Her  waist 
— in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  her  waist  was  forgotten,  and 
in  truth  it  is  so  small  that  it  might  almost  be  omitted  entirely— 
is  of  the  minutest  proportions  compatible  with  bare  existence ;  it 
can  '  easily  be  spanned  by  the  hand,'  or  hands,  it  doesn't  matter 
which.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  her  delicate  appetite.  Often 
this  lady  has  the  advantage  of  being  willowy  as  well.  It  is  a 
wonder  she  does  not  snap ;  probably  she  will  some  day,  at  the 
point  of  least  resistance,  when  she  '  undulates,'  as  she  is  reported 
to  do  when  she  walks.  Her  eyes  are  lustrous  and  soft,  but, 
although  she  is  of  the  most  angelic  disposition,  they  are  known  at 
times  to  flash  such  fire  upon  the  P.  V.  as  to  almost  wither  him. 

We  will  not  touch  upon  the  histrionic  genius  or  the  wondrous 
gift  of  song  that  these  persecuted  willowy  ones  possess,  for  that  is 
beyond  our  power ;  but  we  must  refer  to  them,  as  it  is  always  to 
the  profession  of  the  stage  or  the  concert-room  that  these  talented 
ladies  turn  when  they  find  themselves  cast  penniless  upon  the 
world.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  for  it  is  no  more  than  should  be 
expected  of  them,  that  they  take  the  first  rank  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  have  known  the  daughter  of  a  duchess  figure  as  a 
ballet-dancer,  but  then  she  was  stolen  when  young. 

As  might  be  anticipated  in  novels  of  'real  life,'  as  these 
romances  are  supposed  to  be,  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  are  very 
fine  and  dashing  fellows.  As  a  rule  they  know  nothing  of  ship  or 
barrack  life,  but  that  does  not  matter ;  their  uniforms  (which  they 
have  been  known  to  wear  at  an  elegant  and  idyllic  haymaking)  are 
just  as  effective  as  though  they  did.  The  two  things  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  soldier  are  great  length  of  limb  and  a  rectan- 
gularity  of  shoulder  that  would  be  a  deformity  in  any  other  type  of 
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human  being.  This  squareness  of  shoulder  must  be  insisted  on,  or 
your  hero  is  no  better  than  a  simple  Volunteer.  This  angularity  is 
so  pronounced  that  the  heroine  in  trying  moments  never  'rests  her 
head  '  on  a  soldier's  shoulder,  but  always  '  buries  her  face '  on  his 
breast.  The  Penny-Dreadful  soldier,  too,  is  always  a  sort  of  Earn 
Lai ;  he  possesses  some  mysterious  quality  that  enables  him  quite 
successfully  to  disregard  all  the  '  unities.'  We  came  across  one 
bold  penny  warrior  the  other  day  who  valiantly  fought  'the 
Italians  at  Salamanca ; '  and  the  vagaries  of  Italian  patriots  who 
struggled  for  la  patria  '  under  Garibaldi '  are  almost  too  mar- 
vellous to  be  swallowed  by  the  greatest  glutton  for  fiction,  unless 
we  own  at  once  that  they  are  one  and  all  Esoteric  Buddhists. 

The  sailor  is  invariably  a  toothy  person — that  is  to  say,  he 
laughs  a  good  deal,  and  when  not  laughing  has  always  a  c  sunny, 
boyish '  smile  f  imprinted '  on  his  face.  The  whiteness  of  his 
'  strong '  teeth  is  always  descanted  upon,  and  we  have  seen  them 
seriously  described  as  being  like  *  blanched  almonds  in  a  brown 
cake.'  Teeth  are  difficult  things  to  fit  with  a  metaphor.  To 
complete  the  portrait  of  a  sailor  it  must  always  be  said  that  his 
eyes,  whatever  their  colour,  have '  a  look  of  the  sea  in  them,'  and  his 
hair  must  never  be  straight;  he  would  be  no  true  sailor  if  his  hair 
did  not  curl.  N.B.-r-His  mother  is  always  a  widow.  The  sailor, 
too,  in  these  delicious  romances  is  invariably  frank  and  honest,  and 
open  as  the  hand  with  which  he  slaps  his  own  thigh  and  the  back 
of  a  friend.  This  honesty,  it  must  be  observed,  is  more  especially 
the  property  of  her  Majesty's  marine ;  mere  merchant-service 
sailors  (if  deserving  of  the  name  at  all)  may  swerve  a  little  from 
the  path  of  virtue.  Indeed,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  '  the 
captain  of  the  ship '  (who  in  the  weekly  illustration  never  wears 
anything  but  a  frock  coat  with  a  belt,  and  a  cap  with  a  poke  to  it) 
generally  has  a  taste-  for  the  abduction  of  damsels.  This  foible 
surprises  none  of  the  crew,  who  are  perhaps  accustomed  to  it  from 
a  long  series  of  voyages,  for  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  merely  an 
amiable  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  skipper.  Such  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  infinite  main,  and  of  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  had  the  talented  author  of  one  naval 
story  recently  published,  that  the  aforesaid  '  captain  of  the  ship  ' 
is  reported  during  a  storm  of  unprecedented  force  and  violence  to 
have  '  raised,  with  steady  hand,  his  binnacle  to  his  eye.'  This  was 
a  touch  of  genius  so  much  appreciated  by  the  illustrator  as  to  be 
chosen  as  the  subject  for  the  first  half-page  picture  for  the  week. 
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In  this  the  captain  stood  '  on  the  bridge  '  (it  was  a  large  full-rigged 
ship)  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  foam  and  spray,  regarding  the  im- 
mediate onslaught  of  a  stupendous  billow  through  his  binoculars. 
For  the  sake  of  probability  let  us  hope  this  was  also  the  author's 
intention.  Yet  this  gentleman,  for  all  his  dangers,  ended  well ; 
he  married  a  West  Indian  heiress  of  great  beauty  and  infinite 
accomplishments,  who  had  followed  him  on  board  in  the  guise 
of  a  cabin  boy,  and  as  such  seems,  during  a  long  voyage,  not 
only  to  have  served,  but  cooked  all  the  food  for  the  '  captain's 
cabin.' 

There  remains  one  person  of  the  Penny  Dreadful  still  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  characters  to  the 
Penny  Dreadful  Author  ;  we  refer  to  the  detective.  The  P.  D.  A. 
(referred  to  above)  knows  that  in  him  he  has  a  sure  card  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  P.  D.  Eeader.  This  thrilling  creature,  whose 
keen  intelligence  and  quick  perception  are  never  deceived  except 
occasionally  by  the  dulness  of  faithful  landladies,  or  by  the 
stupidity  of  innocence  displayed  by  the  heroine,  is  of  two  kinds. 
He  is  either  the  sallow-faced,  keen-featured,  clean-shaved — these 
distinguishing  qualities  always  accompany  one  another — fellow  of 
the  Hawkshaw-the-defeective  type,  whose  profession  is  only  to  be 
recognised  by  the  ostentatious  quietness  of  his  movements  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  winks  and  blinks  his  eagle  eye  upon  one 
and  all  in  his  company.  We  forget,  though,  this  nervous  type  has 
quick  fidgety  motions  of  his  fingers,  which  *  display  the  restless 
energy  of  his  character ; '  sometimes  in  moments  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment— such  as  the  safe  escape  of  the  murderer  whom  he  has 
tracked  up  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  Monument — he  has  been 
known  to  *  bite '  (or  '  gnaw ')  his  nether  lip,  while  he  suppresses 
all  other  signs  of  emotion.  This  sallow-faced  type  is  the  one 
invariably  employed  when  it  is  intended  that  there  should  be  a 
terrible  and  sanguinary  struggle  towards  the  climax  of  the  story, 
when  the  defeated  and  of  course  detected  villain  is  entrapped  at 
last,  and  bound  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice  (unless  he 
takes  poison,  as  he  generally  does,  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of 
so  gentlemanly  a  murderer  being  tried  and  hanged)  by  the 
patience,  cunning,  and,  ultimately,  physical  strength  of  Sallow- 
face.  This  type  of  detective  never  jokes,  he  is  not  expected  to  be 
comic ;  all  the  funniness  has  to  be  done  by  the  other  sort. 

The  second  and  only  other  style  of  detective  is  the  red- 
faced,  jocular,  check-trousered  species.  He  *  might  be  mistaken 
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for  a  well-to-do  farmer ; '  and,  indeed,  his  tastes  are  always  bucolic, 
or  at  least  horticultural.  But  for  all  his  seeming  frankness  and 
geniality,  he  is  a  very  insidious  character,  and  the  forger  of  certi- 
ficates or  the  purloiner  of  diamonds  had  indeed  better  beware 
when  once  old  Kedgum  is  on  his  track.  He  has  an  easy  and  most 
fascinating  manner  of  dropping  into  the  most  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  people  on  strictly  private  affairs,  and  he  has  a  very  taking 
way  with  housekeepers.  He  is  lavish  of  half-crowns  with  grooms, 
and  of  kisses  with  country  housemaids,  and  often  wins  his  way  to 
mysteries  by  his  smile  and  back-slapping  when  Sallow-face's  hook- 
nose would  instantly  create  suspicion  and  distrust.  Redgum,  too, 
has  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  dialect,  and  is  one  day  a  bluff  York- 
shireman,  the  next  a  dry  and  humorous  Scot,  and  then  a  genial 
brogue-commanding  Paddy.  A  word  of  warning  to  the  ambitious 
amateur  may  here  be  given :  never  try  to  invent  another  type  of 
detective,  for  it  would  not  be  accepted,  and  your  work  would  be 
stamped  as  unreal. 

We  ought  not,  considering  how  faithfully  he  does  his  duty,  to 
forget  the  heroine's  dog,  which  accompanies  her  to  her  tiny  lodging 
when  she  is  reduced  from  affluence  to  the  direst  penury.  He 
shows  his  wonderful  instinct,  not  only  by  saving  the  wavy-haired 
hero  from  a  watery  grave,  but  by  demonstrating  in  the  most 
uncompromising  manner  the  utmost  distaste  for  one  who  is  appa- 
rently '  the  most  perfect  gentleman ' — always,  be  it  well  understood, 
in  varnished  boots;  indeed,  the  P.  D.  A.'s  idea  of  gentleman  is 
always  expressed  by  polish — shoe  polish.  We  would  willingly 
linger  over  the  many  noble  qualities  of  the  beast  under  notice, 
but  he  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  him.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  the  dog  is  always  a  <  hound,'  is  always  faithful,  and 
nearly  always  '  tawny.'  He  must  be  *  huge,'  and  the  heroine,  if 
she  be  of  the  fair-haired,  chintz,  or  cheap  mourning  species,  is  con- 
stantly kneeling  on  the  floor,  arid  has  her  arm  round  his  neck. 
The  tall,  blue-haired  heroine  cannot  be  so  childish  ;  the  expression 
of  her  emotions  is  much  more  tragic,  and  consists  in  having  a  skin  of 
(  pale  ivory,'  in  her  hairpins  coming  out,  and  in  '  clinching '  her 
white  hands.  To  finish  with  the  dog,  whose  name  is  Leo  if  the 
hero  does  not  happen  to  be  called  the  same,  his  ears  are  of  velvet, 
he  has  most  expressive  eyes,  and  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  the 
heroine  to  confess  her  love  to,  quite  aloud,  and  to  be  overheard 
by  the  secreted  and  ardent  Cyril.  He  has  many  confidences 
whispered  into  his  *  soft '  ear,  and  notwithstanding  his  faithful- 
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ness  these  confessions  always  seem  to  become  known  to  the  right 
person. 

On  the  whole,  innovations  are  resented  by  the  P.  D.  R.,  but 
we  observe  that  one-armed  men  have  been  very  popular  of  late  in 
Penny  Fiction,  but  then  the  odd  limb  is  of  supernatural  strength, 
and  can  '  snatch  her '  (the  usual  she)  out  of  the  most  imminent 
peril  like  winking,  so  that  after  all  a  second  member  would  be  almost 
superfluous.  There  is  much  pathos  always  expended  on  the 
way  in  which  '  the  empty  sleeve '  is  pinned  upon  the  stalwart, 
heroic,  herculean  '  (it  is  all  these)  chest,  and  an  interesting  passage 
given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  soldier  in  question  lost  his 
*  sword  arm ; '  which  arm,  by  the  bye,  must  have  been  the  left  one, 
as  the  maimed  hero  generally  dances  a  great  deal,  and  *  encircles 
her  slender  waist '  with  the  one — presumably  the  right — which 
remains.  One-legged  men  are  not  so  popular,  probably  because  to 
loop  up  one  empty  trouser  and  hitch  it  to  his  waistcoat  would  not 
sound  so  romantic.  Besides,  one-legged  men  are  always  rascals 
who  have  received  this  punishment  as  a  *  judgment'  for  their 
many  crimes,  and  are  doomed  to  hop  and  hobble  through  all  the 
last  chapters  of  the  story  as  some  slight  retribution  required  by  the 
Penny-Dreadful  sense  of  poetic  justice. 

There  are  many  other  well-known  and  unvarying  species  we 
might  speak  of  had  we  the  necessary  space.  The  gipsy  is  a  sure 
card,  with  her  ( elf-locks '  and  mystery,  and  the  pedlar  and  the 
always  excellent  cheap-jack ;  the  tattooer  might  be  referred  to,  for 
he  is  a  person  of  importance,  but  his  work  has  generally  been  done 
years  before  the  action  of  the  story,  and  he  is  only  mentioned  in  a 
general  way — at  least  he  only  appears  in  the  Prologue.  Then  there 
is  the  lawyer  who  rubs  his  hands,  the  '  dear  old  housekeeper,'  the 
buttons  (a  comic  boy),  and  the  family  cook.  The  doctor  might 
be  descanted  upon,  or  the  typical  tradesman — a  poor  creature  this, 
and  much  looked  down  upon  by  author  and  reader  alike  :  perhaps 
we  may  some  other  time ;  we  know  them  well,  and,  bless  you, 
they  won't  change. 
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HE  was  always  a  fool — Tom  Lake — and  we  always  were  telling 

him  so, 
But  where  was  the  harm  in  that?     It  was  just  as  well  he  should 

know. 

And  he  didn't  mind  it  a  bit — not  he — or  but  once  in  a  way — 
Yex  him  ?     I  think  that  he  liked  it  ?     What  else  would  one 

think  here  to-day  ? 

We'd  a  holiday  given  last  week,  and  we  walked — d'ye  see  it,  the 
mill 

A-twirl  like  a  fly  on  a  pin  ?   But  that  morning  its  sails  stood  still. 

Well,  just  below  it,  the  lane  and  the  railroad  meet.  Some  de- 
serve 

To  be  hung  for  that  level-crossing,  not  twenty  yards  from  the 
curve. 

And  there,  as  we  came  to  the  place  where  we  saw  the  smooth 

metals  a-shine, 
The  mill  folks'  bit  of  a  child,  that's  blind,  had  strayed  down  on  to 

the  line, 
And  had  lost  itself,  and  got  frightened — it  couldn't  have  told  you 

why; 
It  owns  little  enough  to  lose,  since  it's  lost  both  the  earth  and 

sky. 

But  to  see  it  crying  there,  in  the  dark,  with  its  curls  in  the  sun, 
Made  you  feel  like  a  sort  of  fool — only  feel,  for  you'll  hear  7  was 

none. 
It's  hardly  three  year  old,  and  it's  blind  :  anyway,  no  better  it 

knew 
Than  to  stand  right  between  the  two  rails,  with  the  Western  Mail 

just  due. 
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Due  ?     No !  but  thundering  round  with  a  whirl  and  a  clank  and  a 

screech 
Down  on  her — down  on  them  both — for  Tom  somehow  had  rushed 

within  reach, 
And  had  tossed  the  child  safe  on  the  bank,  and  got  knocked  down 

dead  for  his  pains, 
Killed  on  the  spot,  with  a  fractured  skull.   Well,  well,  if  he'd  had 

more  brains, 

He'd  maybe  have  stopped  to  consider — we  did,  as  you'll  please 

remark — 
Before  he  dashed  out  of  the  light,  to  leave  the  child  here  in  the 

dark. 
Yet  we  didn't  call  him  a  fool  when  we  picked  him  up.    There's  no 

need 
To  be  telling  a  lad  the  truth,  when  he  hasn't  the  sense  to  heed. 

And  I  don't  think  Fool's  the  word  we'll  get  carved  on  yon  slab  of 

a  stone, 
Though  he  was  such  a  fool — oh  aye,  such  a  fool  as  I've  seldom 

known. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BROAD   DAYLIGHT  AGAIN,  WITH   THE  BALL  AT  WINDYGATES,  AND 
FIRST-FOOTING   AT   THE   HAUGHS. 

WINDYGATES  gave  his  ball  as  he  had  elected,  and  the  waterside 
came,  sure  enough,  danced  in  the  great  barn,  and  ate  of  the  good 
things  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  gibbering 
ghosts  in  and  out  of  Christendom.  Neither  were  there  bad  results 
from  the  audacious  proceeding  beyond  the  usual  aching  limbs, 
fits  of  indigestion,  small  spites,  and  larger  pangs  of  disappointed 
hopes  and  blighted  loves,  apt  to  follow  on  such  festivities  given 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  If  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  clutching  at  partners'  arms  and  subdued  screeching  on 
the  part  of  couples  crossing  the  moonlit  farmyard  which  intervened 
between  the  candle-lit  house  and  barn,  that  was  as  much  due  to 
irreverent  horse-play  and  coquettish  airs  as  to  any  honest  ground 
of  alarm.  The  noise  and  commotion,  the  company  and  the  merry- 
making, scared  the  bogle  in  place  of  being  scared  by  it. 

Only  one  man's  face  clouded  over,  and  his  heart  reproached 
him  more  and  more  as  the  night  sped,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  face 
and  heart  belonged  to  Windygates,  the  giver  of  the  feast.  Young 
Windygates  and  the  heiress  of  the  Haughs  had  so  much  to  say  to 
each  other  still,  though  they  had  been  dwelling  in  the  same 
house  for  a  period  of  weeks,  and  danced  together  so  often,  even 
to  the  neglect  of  their  respective  duties  to  their  neighbours,  and 
at  the  risk  of  drawing  down  universal  comment  and  speculation, 
that  the  host  felt  bound  to  interfere  and  call  these  foolish  young 
folks  to  order,  though  the  hostess  took  the  little  imprudence 
coolly  and  quietly  enough,  only  remarking  in  a  benign,  vague  way 
that  lads  and  lasses  would  be  lads  and  lasses,  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  their  inclinations. 

'  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,'  announced  Windy- 
gates,  preventing  young  Windygates  from  leading  up  Maisie  to 
another  country  dance,  and  offering  her,  instead  of  the  son's  arm, 
the  father's,  in  its  broad  sleeve  sprinkled  a  little  with  the  powder 
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shaken  from  his  wig,  to  lead  her  to  a  promenade  behind  the  rows 
of  dancers. 

'  With  all  my  heart,  sir,'  answered  Maisie  with  right  good 
will,  and  without  a  shade  of  blushing.  '  (rood  day  to  you,  Allan, 
go  and  get  another  partner.  You  know  I  prefer  a  solid  sensible 
talk  with  a  man  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  like  your  father, 
to  dancing  with  a  young  man  like  you,  any  day.' 

*  I  know,'  said  Allan,  for  it  was  a  well-established  fact  that,  if 
Maisie,  with  her  beauty,  her  sprightliness,  and  her  broad  acres, 
was  in  favour  with  the  young  men,  she  was  in  still  greater  favour 
with  their  fathers  and  uncles,  and  that  she  put  the  utmost  value 
on  the  regard  of  her  elders,  and  had  a  genuine  relish  for  their 
improving  conversation.  '  I  know,'  repeated  Allan,  6  and  I  com- 
mend your  good  taste,  but  I'll  have  my  dance  yet/  and  he 
departed  with  unabated  confidence  in  search  of  another  partner, 
as  she  had  bidden  him. 

Windygates  looked  wistfully  at  them  both :  at  the  girl  first. 
Her  figure  was  still  slim  and  undeveloped,  but  in  the  delicately 
moulded  bust  and  slenderly  rounded  throat,  and  in  the  carriage 
of  the  shapely  head,  there  was  a  great  promise  of  stateliness  and 
dignity  in  the  years  to  come.  She  was  only  a  lowland  laird's 
daughter :  she  would  probably  never  be  anything  better  than  a  low- 
land laird's  wife.  She  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  but,  like 
little  Lady  Windygates  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  matrons 
on  the  Deerwater,  she  was  born  to  command  rather  than  to  obey. 
Not  one  of  them  had  more  of  the  attributes  of  a  queen,  although 
she  was  only  a  princess  as  yet,  than  Maisie  Hunter  of  the  Haughs 
possessed.  She  wore  one  of  those  dim  and  faint- coloured  bro- 
cades— any  vestige  of  which  is  a  delight  to  the  present  genera- 
tion— and  it  set  off  admirably  her  pure  vivid  colour  and  her 
strongly  contrasting  traits.  Her  wealth  of  dark  hair  was  flung 
back  on  what  was  seen  of  her  modestly  veiled  bosom  and  white 
shoulders  in  such  long  soft  curling  locks  as  might  have  afforded 
an  excuse  for  an  enamoured  Lord  Petres  treacherously  despoiling 
another  Miss  Arabella  Fermer.  Among  Maisie's  locks,  just  above 
one  temple,  there  nestled  a  white  rose,  like  a  snowball.  It  was 
not  an  ivory  rose  on  this  occasion ;  it  was  a  real  sweet-smelling, 
perishing  rose,  matching  the  cluster  which  she  wore  instead  of  a 
breast  knot.  It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter,  but  even  in  those 
days  of  limits  and  restrictions  there  were  such  things  as  nurseries 
and  greenhouses  in  connection  with  the  large  towns,  and  some- 
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body  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  been  at  considerable 
expense  in  order  to  get  those  roses  for  Maisie  Hunter,  which  she 
alone  of  all  the  belles  at  the  Windygates  ball  was  able  to  display— 
with  a  sensation  far  sweeter  than  that  of  mere  girlish  vanity. 
Maisie's  head  was  a  little  thrown  back,  her  hazel  eyes  were 
shining,  her  red  lips  were  slightly  apart,  affording  a  glimpse  of 
the  pearly  teeth  between,  in  the  height,  not  of  ungentle  arrogance, 
but  of  frank  gladness ;  not  a  rose  that  blossomed  in  June  was 
fresher  and  fairer  than  Maisie,  with  a  fragrance  which  would  linger 
when  the  rose  leaves  were  withered  and  shed. 

Windygates  looked  next  at  young  Windygates  in  the  braw 
green  uniform  of  the  county  hunt,  gold-laced  and  satin-lined. 
He  was  half  a  head  taller  than  most  of  the  men  standing  by.  He 
bore  himself  with  a  certain  ease  and  grace  which  were  recent  ac- 
quisitions, and  held  his  head  well,  with  the  high  hope  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  a  man  who  recognises,  in  all  manly  loyalty 
and  humility,  that  he  has  a  goodly  heritage  beyond  his  deserts. 
The  hue  of  health  was  returning  to  his  cheek,  and  he  was  further 
flushed  with  happy  resolution  and  the  sense  of  victory.  Any 
father  might  have  been  forgiven  for  looking  upon  such  a  son  as  a 
fine  young  fellow,  with  whom  he  did  well  to  be  satisfied.  "But 
Windygates  hardly  repressed  a  groan  of  perturbation  as  he  gazed 
first  on  Maisie  Hunter  and  then  on  his  heir,  and  could  have  cursed 
his  own  shortsightedness  and  selfishness.  He  was  pacing,  with 
Maisie,  the  not  too  smooth  floor  behind  the  dancers,  and  passing 
without  heed  the  rat-holes  in  the  rough  walls  and  the  brown 
worm-eaten  ends  of  the  '  cupples '  or  beams  which  supported  the 
roof.  Between  the  beams  and  the  tiles  above  them  gusty  draughts 
and  straggling  white  rays  of  the  moon  fell  on  the  absorbed  dancers, 
the  last  disputing  with  the  red  light  of  the  candles  the  dusky 
corners  of  the  improvised  ball-room. 

*  Maisie,'  said  Windygates,  in  brief  earnestness,  as  was  his 
fashion,  '  I  owe  you  the  restoration  of  my  son.' 

She  looked  round  at  him  without  any  abatement  of  her  glad- 
ness— on  the  contrary,  with  a  deeper  joy  in  her  quickening  steps 
and  brightening  eyes. 

*  You  are  very  good,  sir,  to  say  so  and  think  so,'  she  told  him 
quickly,  *  but  you  are  wrong,  though  I  know  there  are  people  who 
agree  with  you — young  Windygates  himself  among  the  rest.     Still 
you  are  wrong,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  you  had  not  lost  your 
son,'  and  here  a  little  ring  of  indignation  came  into  her  voice. 
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The  Bristol  diamonds  of  one  of  her  shoe-buckles  flashed  out  from 
beneath  her  dress  as  she  put  down  her  small  foot  emphatically. 
She  drew  herself  up,  and  her  breast  heaved  in  the  character  of  a 
person  who  defends  another  unjustly  accused.  '  Windygates,  how 
could  you  think  your  son  was  lost,  when  he  never  gave  you  just 
cause  to  blame  him,  and  never  ought  to  have  cost  you  a  sigh 
in  his  life  ? ' 

*  Well,  that  is  true,'  granted  Windygates  slowly.  '  I  should 
have  considered  that  and  taken  comfort  from  it ;  I  suppose  I 
wanted  some  one  like  you  to  put  it  boldly  and  kindly  before  me 
ere  it  came  home  to  me.  Another  thing,  Maisie  Hunter,  you  are 
the  daughter  of  my  trusty  old  friend  Davie  Hunter  of  the  Haughs, 
with  whom  I  spent  many  a  happy  day  when  we  were  brisk  callants 
together,  ay,  and  after  we  were  mature  men  and  he  had  to  bury 
your  mother.' 

'  I  am  pleased  that  you  and  my  father  were  such  friends,'  said 
Maisie  softly,  '  but  you  say  it  reproachfully,  sir ;  I  hope  you  do 
not  see  any  falling  off  in  me,'  she  added  with  a  laugh,  <  that 
makes  me  unworthy  of  falling  heir  to  the  friendship.' 

4  No,  it  is  not  that,'  he  said  hastily  and  impatiently,  as  if  her 
laugh  was  out  of  tune  with  his  thoughts ;  '  nor  is  it  that  I  am 
your  oldest  guardian,  unless  that  it  behoves  me  still  more  to  see, 
lassie,  that  no  ill  befalls  you  which  I  can  keep  away — above  all, 
no  ill  through  me  and  mine.' 

6  Why,  what  ill  should  happen  to  me — especially  through  you 
who  are  among  my  oldest  and  best  friends,  as  you  have  just  re- 
minded me  ?  '  protested  Maisie,  with  seeming  ingenuousness. 

But  Windygates  was  full  of  his  own  trouble  rather  than 
attending  to  her. 

6 1  could  not  face  your  father  in  another  world,  I  could  not  face 
your  Auntie  Peggy  in  this.  What  would  your  other  guardians 
think,  what  would  the  world  say,  if  I  permitted  a  bit  lassie's  good 
nature  and  generosity  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  in  my  own  house, 
too?' 

( You  are  speaking  in  riddles  now,  Windygates,'  said  Maisie, 
with  a  suspicion  of  laughter  in  her  voice,  for  she  was  full  of  mirth- 
fulness  in  those  days,  as  she  was  full  of  spirit  and  determination. 
*  As  to  what  my  guardians  would  think  of  anything  that  happened 
to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  all  that  I  shall  soon  be  of  age, 
when  I  will  take  my  fate  and  fortunes  into  my  own  hands  and 
relieve  you  of  your  heavy  responsibility.  In  the  meantime,  what 
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should  happen  here  in  your  own  house  ?     You  are  none  of  you 
goiog  to  rob  and  murder  me,  I  hope.' 

'There  are  more  robberies  than  those  of  sillar  and  more 
murders  than  the  crimes  that  let  out  human  lives,'  said  Windy- 
gates  grimly.  *  There  are  robberies  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  murders 
of  rest  and  trust.' 

'  Your  riddles  are  harder  to  read  than  ever,'  declared  Maisie 
obstinately. 

'  I'm  giving  no  riddles,'  insisted  Windygates  with  some  exas- 
peration. '  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  desire  to  speak  plainly, 
though  I  would  fain  spare  a  lassie's  blushes.  Maisie,  I  should 
have  spoken  and  acted  long  before  now,  but  I  did  not  think 
of  this — I  swear  to  you,  not  of  late  days,  though  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  mother's  heart  and  mine,  and 
none  could  have  said  then  that  the  match  was  unequal.  When 
things  were  changed  I  was  swallowed  up  in  the  relief  which  had 
come  to  us  by  your  means,  poor,  fearless,  fatherless  lassie !  and  I 
have  behaved  as  if  I  had  neither  heart  nor  honour,  as  if  I  were 
blind  and  doited,  which  in  truth  I  was.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  been  passing  between  you  and  young  Windygates  during  these 
last  few  weeks ;  I  hope  and  pray  nothing  that  will  prevent  you 
from  parting  and  forgetting  in  a  month  or  less.  But  mind,  if 
there  has  been  any  thought  of  love  passages,  I  forbid  them,  Maisie 
Hunter.  It  shall  never  be  with  my  will  that  you're  ever  "  cried  " 
with  young  Allan  in  Deerholms  Kirk.' 

She  was  blushing  scarlet  as  he  had  predicted,  but  she  turned 
round  and  faced  him  with  her  open  forehead  and  clear  eyes,  in 
which  there  was  neither  deceit  nor  cowardice. 

4  And  why  not,  Windygates  ?  '  she  asked  calmly.  *  I  do  not 
say  that  there  have  been  love  passages,  and  I  do  not  question  your 
right  to  forbid  them  whether  in  the  past  or  future ;  I  only  ask  you 
to  be  so  good  as  to  explain  your  meaning  after  you  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  this  to  me  in  your  own  house.' 

*  Because,'  said  Windygates  desperately,  '  my  son  is  no  longer 
a  fit  husband  for  you  or  any  other  happy,  untroubled  young  woman. 
She  has  a  right,  when  she  entertains  a  purpose  of  marriage,  to  look 
forward  to  a  home  in  which  at  least  all  is  straightforward  and  above 
board,  and  there  is  no  secret,  no  shadow,  to  come  between  her  and 
her  man  to  drive  them  asunder  and  hold  them  apart,  till  their 
mutual  affection  is  chilled  to  death,  if  it  be  not  converted  to  hate. 
It  can  never  be  right  with  young  Windygates  and  any  wife  that 
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he  may  get.  In  my  opinion  he  had  better  let  marriage  alone, 
though  our  family  is  bound  to  be  a  barren  stock  and  our  branch 
of  the  race  to  die  out  of  existence.  A  hantle  better  that  than  to 
drag  some  wretched  lass  into  the  thick  of  his  troubles  and  crush 
her  with  the  weight  of  them.' 

*  But  what  has  young  Windygates  ever  done  that  he  should  be 
condemned  to  a  single  state  ? '  demanded  his  champion  in  accents 
somewhat  icy  in  their  severity. 

*  Done  !     I  do  not  know  that  he  has  done  anything,  my  poor 
laddie,'  exclaimed  the  father,  his  heart  melting  again,  '  except  may- 
be to  show  himself  a  little  weak  and  witless — which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  his  years  are  taken  into  account.    It  is  not  what 
he  has  done  ;  it  is  that,  in  some  mystery  of  the  Lord's  ways,  which 
do  not  always  spare  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty — that  we 
must  nevertheless  accept  without  complaint,  for  what  are  we  to 
murmur  and  cry  out  ? — Allan  Windygates  has  become  the  sport 
of  an  evil  spirit ;  the  one  man  of  his  generation,  of  many  genera- 
tions, who  is  unlike  the  lave,  who  sees  and  hears  things  which  are 
not  for  them  to  see  and  hear — a  ghost-seer,  spectre-ridden — I  had 
as  soon  he  were  in  a  mad-house — far  sooner  he  were  in  his  quiet 
grave,'  Windygates  cried  with  repressed  passion. 

4  Oh  !  hush,  hush,  sir,'  protested  Maisie  vehemently  ;  'and  why 
do  you  bring  all  this  back  to-night  when  everybody  else  had  for- 
gotten it  ?  We  were  so  blithe  and  thankful.  It  is  not  right. 
Where  is  your  gratitude  for  Grod's  goodness  to  you  and  your  trust 
in  Providence  ?  Allan  is  free,  free ;  all  his  misery  is  past  and 
gone  like  a  tale  that  is  told.  You  and  his  mother— all  about 
Windygates — is  its  old  self  again.' 

'  For  the  present,'  said  Windygates  doggedly ;  '  but  who  can 
tell  how  long  it  will  last  ?  What  has  been  may  well  be  again. 
I  tell  you,  Maisie,  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  mercies  sent  to  me. 
I  do  not  refuse  to  put  my  trust  in  Providence.  God  help  us,  what 
else  have  we  to  trust  in  when  it  is  not  the  quick,  but  the  dead,  who 
assail  us  ?  I  am  resigned  so  long  as  the  risk  is  confined  to  young 
Windygates  and  his  folk,  but  I  will  not  permit  a  third  person  to 
share  it.  It  shall  never  be  with  my  consent  that  a  youDg  lass  so 
imperils  her  happiness.' 

'  And  what  if — if  the  lass  has  come  to  care  for  Allan  in  the 
fashion  you  have  referred  to  ? '  inquired  Maisie  with  a  scarlet 
flame  in  her  cheeks  once  more. 

*  Then  she  must  forget  him  as  soon  as  may  be,'  said  Windy- 
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gates  resolutely.  '  Better  a  finger  off  than  one  aye  wagging. 
She  must  take  up  with  some  other  swain  and  let  him  put  poor 
young  Windygates  out  of  her  head  as  quickly  as  he  can.' 

She  turned  upon  him  with  fiery  scorn.  '  Windygates,  who 
and  what  gave  you  your  poor  opinion  of  women  ?  '  she  challenged 
him  on  the  spot. 

*  Me  ! '  exclaimed  the  unlucky  gentleman,  thunderstruck  at 
the  accusation  brought  against  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
As  he  spoke  he  stopped  short  in  his  amazement  and  raised  his 
voice  till  the  dancers  turned  their  heads  and  looked  at  the  couple. 
*  Me  !  when  had  I  a  low  opinion  of  women  ?    Is  it  like  it,  when  at 
this  moment  I  am  sacrificing  my  own  interests  and  the  interests 
of  those  dearest  to  me  in  order  to  protect  one  of  the  sex  who  I 
thought  would  have  been  reasonable,  but  I  begin  to  misdoubt  it  ? 
Does  that  look  like  undervaluing  women  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Maisie  undauntedly,  '  if  you  think  that  they  would 
not  go  through  fire  and  water  for  those  they  care  for — in  that 
way ;  if  you  believe  that  the  women  would  not  count  it  their 
highest  happiness  to  greet  with  some  men  sooner  than  laugh  with 
others.     What  do  you  think  true  love  means  if  it  is  not  that  ? 
Oh!    Windygates,    I'm   vexed   for   you.      I'm    vexed   for    Lady 
Windygates  if  after  all  the  years  you've  lived  together  that  is  all 
you  know  of  it,'  and  there  was  a  mixture  of  withering  sarcasm  and 
indignant  regret  in  the  girl's  voice. 

*  We're  man  and  wife,'  said  Windygates,  a  trifle  offended,  *  and 
there  can  be  no  question  of  separation  between  us — I  would  like 
to  hear  it  mooted  to  her  1 '     Then  his  eyes  twinkled  and  moistened 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  gave  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders, 
which  expressed  partly  dry  amusement  at  the  partner  of  his  life, 
partly  sturdy  pride  in  her.     '  I  would  like  to  see  mischief  come 
near  me,  and  my  lady  not  in  the  thick  of  it — by  preference.     I 
mind  when  young  Windygates  was  an  infant,  and  she  was  very  full 
of  her  son  and  heir,  there  was  word  that  I  might  be  drawn  into 
Lathones's  trouble — not  that  I  was  ever  with  him  in  politics,  but 
he  was  an  old  neighbour,  and  I  had  sought  to  screen  him,  without 
meaning  any  treason  against  his  Majesty— did  she  not  up  and 
pack  a  valise  for  herself,  on  the  instant,  and  prepare  to  leave  the 
bairn  and  go  with  me  over  the  water  into  exile  ? ' 

6  Well,  sir,'  said  Maisie  loftily,  *  what  she  did,  you  may  believe 
that  others  would  do— you  may  give  them  credit  for  it,  at  least 
till  they're  called  on  to  make  their  words  good.'  Then  she  abated 
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a  few  jots  of  her  dignity  and  laughed  again.  *  I'll  promise  you 
this,  Windygates,  to  keep  your  mind  easy  and  your  conscience 
clear :  nothing  of  the  kind  you  allude  to — no  plighting  troths  and 
exchanging  lovers'  vows,  against  your  will — shall  happen  in  your 
house,  whatever  may  take  place  in  mine.  I'll  not  defy  your 
authority  as  my  guardian,  nor  will  young  Windygates  fly  in  his 
father's  face  without  giving  you  fair  warning.  For  anything 
farther  ' — she  was  once  more  as  grave  as  an  inspired  young  judge, 
thrilled  with  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  her  conviction — '  if  I 
cared  for  a  man,  especially  if  he  were  as  innocent  as  the  babe 
unborn,  neither  the  heights  of  the  sky,  nor  the  depths  of  the  earth 
and  the  sea — no,  nor,  God  helping  me,  the  devils  in  hell  itself — 
would  hinder  me  from  standing  by  his  side  and  taking  the  half  of 
his  tribulation  on  my  shoulders.' 

Maisie  kept  her  word  in  this — that,  though  young  Windygates 
had  his  dance,  he  had  no  more — neither  that  night,  nor  during  the 
one  or  two  additional  days  which  passed  before  she  returned  to 
the  Haughs. 

Lady  Windygates  was  disappointed  to  see  her  cousin  go  without 
anything  being  settled  with  regard  to  the  alliance  that  should 
connect  the  two  families  more  closely  than  ever.  She  had  to 
bear  her  disappointment  in  silence,  for  she  had  an  instinct  that 
she  would  receive  but  dubious  sympathy  from  Windygates,  while 
in  the  case  of  young  Windygates  the  time  had  not  come  for  speaking. 

But,  though  Maisie  was  gone  and  there  was  no  farther  chance 
for  the  present  of  daffing  and  dallying  within  the  walls  of  Windy- 
gates,  what  was  to  hinder  words  much  to  the  purpose  being  spoken 
during  the  performance  of  the  guisards'  mask,  which  Maisie  saw 
and  listened  to  both  at  the  Haughs  and  in  other  houses  on  the 
Deerwater — above  all,  on  that  conspicuous  occasion  when  young 
Windygates  went  first-footing  in  the  keen  frost  of  the  starry  night 
which  heralded  -the  grey  dawn  of  the  new  year  ?  In  common 
humanity,  every  house  was  open  to  the  joyous  guests  who  went 
thronging  the  roads  hard  as  ice  at  the  mystic  hour  when  the  night 
and  the  morning  meet.  Even  Auntie  Peggy  refused  with  much 
spirit  to  go  to  bed  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  saying  that  she 
had  not  slept  the  new  year  in  within  her  remembrance,  and  that 
it  was  too  late  to  begin.  Besides,  she  expected  some  old  beaux  of 
her  own  to  stretch  their  shrunk  shanks  in  order  to  salute  her  on 
the  only  night  in  the  year  when  they  were  privileged  to  take  the 
liberty,  and  wish  her  a  good  new  year. 
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Sure  enough,  in  the  general  merry-making,  the  shouting  and 
singing,  which  extended  from  garret  to  basement,  when  every 
ploughman  and  servant  lass,  as  well  as  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
drank  to  each  other's  health  from  their  respective  vintages,  and 
exchanged  and  ate  their  '  singing-cakes,'  their  slices  of  bun,  and 
'dads'  of  short-bread,  two  or  three  jolly  old  gentlemen,  ranked 
by  their  descendants  in  the  third  generation,  well  wrapped  up  in 
greatcoats  and  cravats,  gallantly  braved  the  night  air  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  '  first  foot '  to  their  old  acquaintance  Auntie  Peggy. 
They  unearthed  their  hooked  noses  and  lantern  jaws  from  their 
comforters,  took  the  lady  by  the  tips  of  her  shrivelled  fingers,  and 
exchanged  with  her  the  politest  of  salutes.  They  cracked  ancient 
jokes,  capped  her  old  stories  with  stories,  nearly  as  remote  in  their 
occurrence,  of  their  own,  and  thoroughly  agreed  with  her  that  the 
*  daft  days '  were  not  half  so  daft  as  they  had  been  when  the 
speakers  were  young,  and  that  there  were  no  times  like  the  old 
times,  which  had  fled 

Like  the  year  that's  awa'. 

Within  the  same  house  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  Sibbie  Gordon  and  Lieutenant  Jamie  to  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  and  leave  a  young  pair  to  themselves.  It 
was  equally  natural  for  young  Windygates  to  press  Maisie  Hunter 
with  the  apposite  questions  where  and  with  whom  was  she  to 
spend  the  new  year,  and  all  the  years  to  come  in  her  life ;  and 
for  her  to  slip  her  little  hand  in  his,  look  up  in  his  face  all  afire 
with  eagerness,  and  reply,  for  reasons  which  they  both  understood 
thoroughly,  with  less  coyness  and  twitting  of  his  earnestness  than 
she  might  otherwise  have  been  betrayed  into — 

6  With  you,  sir,  if  you  will.' 

Auntie  Peggy  was  a  shrewd  old  woman  for  her  advanced  age, 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that,  on  a  point  with  regard  to  which  even 
the  dullest  of  women  are  so  sharp-sighted — they  sometimes  behold 
what  does  not  exist — she  had  not  anticipated  the  sequel.  But  when 
the  crisis  came  she  was,  or  she  pretended  to  be,  deeply  aggrieved. 
She  was  not  even  mollified  by  the  fervent  assurance,  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  very  rare  in  the  circumstances — which  experience 
does  not  always  bear  out,  though  Auntie  Peggy  might  have  pinned 
her  faith  to  it — that  she  would  not  be  parted  from  her  beloved 
grand-niece.  Wherever  Maisie  made  her  home  Auntie  Peggy 
must  have  the  warmest  corner  of  the  hearth,  Auntie  Peggy,  who 
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had  not  lost  a  niece,  but  gained  a  nephew  to  guard  her  against  all 
the  hosts  of  guisards,  landloupers,  and  gangrels  for  the  rest  of 
her  days. 

What  did  Auntie  Peggy  care  for  what  became  of  herself,  par- 
ticularly when  it  was  clear  from  Maisie  Hunter's  behaviour  that  a 
poor  old  body  would  be  far  better  out  of  the  way  than  forced  to 
stay  and  see  what  she  could  not  bear  to  look  upon,  and  yet  had 
no  power  to  prevent  ? 

'  You're  clean  demented,  Maisie,'  represented  Auntie  Peggy 
bitterly,  '  you  who  might  have  had  the  pick  and  choice  of  the 
brawest  lads  on  the  water.' 

'  I  have  chosen,'  said  Maisie  proudly,  *  and  Allan  Windygates 
is  the  brawest  lad  I  see.' 

*  See,  see,'  repeated  Auntie  Peggy  petulantly.  '  Oh,  aye,  as 
far  as  sight  goes  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  you  may 
please  your  eyes  to  plague  your  heart,  madam,  and  there  are  more 
kinds  of  sight  than  simple  seeing;  there's  second  sight,  with 
which  some  are  cursed.  None  that  is  wise  will  tamper  either  with 
it  or  with  them  that  have  it.  A  man  who  has  to  do  with  spirits 
and  visions,  who  has  brought  them  to  a  respectable,  peaceful 
country  place,  where  no  such  dishonest  ferlies  were  ever  heard  of 
— not  since  Mattie  Macphail  gave  her  silly  man  the  brood  of 
puddock-stools  to  help  him  cannily  out  of  the  way,  and  from  the 
moment  he  drew  his  last  breath  he  never  left  her  side,  neither  at 
kirk  nor  market !  They  said  she  could  not  sit  down  to  rest  in  her 
big  chair  without  finding  him  there  before  her.  It  makes  my 
very  flesh  creep  to  think  of  your  having  anything  to  do  with 
young  Windygates.  He's  as  bad  as  the  Witch  of  Endor,  or  Major 
Weir,  or  John-a-Dreams,'  cried  Auntie  Peggy,  jumbling  up  her 
similes  in  the  wildest,  most  outrageous  manner. 

'  Auntie  Peggy,  do  not  distress  yourself,'  said  Maisie,  pursuing 
much  the  same  tactics  that  she  had  adopted  with  success  on  a 
former  occasion.  '  If  you  forbid  me  absolutely  to  marry  my  Allan, 
I'll  not  disobey  you,  for  you  are  all  the  father  and  mother  I've 
known,  and  you've  been  so  good  to  me  that  I've  never  missed 
them.  I  owe  you  a  child's  duty,  and  I'll  pay  it.  But  I'll  never 
wed  another  man  so  long  as  I  live.  I'll  die  unwed  for  his  sake, 
whether  or  not  he  remain  a  bachelor  for  mine.  For  anything  I 
care,  the  Haughs  may  go  to  those  cousins  of  my  father's  whom  you 
never  could  abide,  and  would  not  have  here  because  you  said  they 
were  not  fit  for  decent  company.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  ARRIVAL   OF  THE   PICTURE. 

THE  opposition  of  Windygates  and  Auntie  Peggy  was  borne  down. 
Is  it  wonderful  when  one  sees  the  solid  objections  which  are  sur- 
mounted every  day  when  Love  leads  the  way  ?  And,  between 
ourselves,  Windygates  and  Auntie  Peggy,  whatever  they  might 
profess,  or  even  believe  they  felt,  were  not  sorry  to  be  overpowered. 

All  was  going  merrily.  The  depth  of  winter  was  past,  spring 
was  at  the  door — the  late  '  snell'  spring  of  the  north,  which  came 
reluctantly  even  to  the  Haughs,  where,  nevertheless,  there  were 
catkins  and  primroses  beneath  the  leafless  hawthorns  in  April. 
But  up  at  Windygates  and  Braehead  the  gales  were  still  boisterous, 
tearing  and  tossing  the  few  alders  and  beeches  and  the  gnarled 
fir  trees.  Not  a  flower  showed  itself — except  the  pinched  clumps 
of  crocuses  in  Lady  Windy gates's  garden,  which  came  long  after 
crocuses  were  out  of  fashion  in  more  genial  localities,  and  a 
courageous  little  gowan  or  two,  opening  their  shrivelled  petals  to  the 
sun,  which,  now  that  Candlemas  had  come  back  some  time  ago, 
peeped  in  a  more  friendly  way  over  the  eastern  hill-top  and  hung 
red  over  the  western  before  its  setting.  The  days  were  lengthening 
and  lengthening.  There  were  young  calves,  young  lambs,  and 
young  chickens  in  the  world,  which  was  still  so  cold  with  a  linger- 
ing feeling  of  snow  in  the  air.  Yet  summer  was  coming  with  its 
brief  golden  brightness  and  balmy  breath. 

Before  the  summer  young  Windygates  and  Maisie  Hunter 
were  to  be  cried  in  Deerholms  Kirk,  in  spite  of  Windygates's  pro- 
hibition— notwithstanding  their  friends'  serious  misgivings. 

Maisie's  providing — a  much  more  substantial  affair  than  a 
modern  young  lady's  trousseau — was  all  ready.  She  was  paying 
her  last  visit  to  Windygates  before  the  marriage,  in  order  to  give 
her  opinion  on  some  alterations  and  improvements  which  had  been 
projected  in  the  house.  For  the  present  she  and  her  bridegroom, 
with  Auntie  Peggy  to  keep  them  company,  were  to  stay  at  her 
own  house  of  the  Haughs,  but  it  was  held  right — a  fitting  com- 
pliment to  the  future  Lady  Windygates — that  she  should  be  con- 
sulted henceforth  on  all  proposed  changes  at  Windygates,  and 
Maisie  had  never  up  to  this  date  been  *  backward '  in  giving  and 
enforcing  an  opinion. 
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Young  Windygates  had  been  walking  with  his  bride  all  over 
the  place.  He  had  remarked  that  he  was  afraid  she  would  miss 
some  day  her  sheltered  early  garden,  everything  was  so  exposed 
and  late  at  Windygates ;  '  and  oh,  Maisie,  if  you  had  seen  the 
sheaves  of  lilies  and  the  branches  of  chestnut  in  blossom  brought 
in  from  the  adjacent  country  to  deck  Madame  the  Duchess's  room 
in  her  hotel  in  Paris  for  one  day ! '  he  ended  wistfully. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly.  '  I'm  content,  sir,  if  you  are,'  she 
told  him.  Then  she  showed  him  the  red  shoots  on  the  low  wilderness 
of  prickly  rose  bushes,  and  reminded  him  how  Windygates  looked 
when  the  lower  slopes  of  the  braes  were  in  a  blue  mist  of  harebells, 
while  the  higher  ridges  were  purple  with  the  sunset  light  of  the 
blooming  heather,  when  the  bracken  was  golden-brown,  and  the 
lichens  and  moss  on  the  grey  stones  orange  and  apple-green 
beneath  the  hunter's  moon.  She  was  sure  there  was  nothing 
fresher  and  more  glorious  in  Paris,  in  all  France,  in  all  Europe ; 
and  he  assented  warmly. 

Many  boxes  and  packages  were  arriving  constantly  at  Windy- 
gates  and  the  Haughs  in  those  days,  to  the  general  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  respective  households.  Young  Windygates 
and  Maisie  were  not  astonished,  when  they  went  into  the  house,  to 
find  another  square  box  in  the  hall.  Neither  were  they  scandalised 
to  see  not  only  Windygates  and  Lady  Windygates,  but  Jenny  and 
Ailie,  Eitchie  and  Pate — all  the  subordinates  who  could  be  collected 
on  a  short  notice — hovering  in  the  background,  on  the  alert  to 
inspect  the  box's  contents.  Did  it  contain  the  pier-glass  for  Lady 
Windygates's  parlour,  or  the  new  weather-glass  Windygates  had 
ordered  to  replace  the  old  one  in  the  dining-room,  which  mocking 
tongues  alleged  he  had  dinged  to  pieces  in  order  to  compel  it  to 
return  more  favourable  answers  to  his  inquiries  after  the  weather ; 
or  was  it  the  hanging  shelves  for  young  Windygates's  room  ?  The 
box  looked  too  small  to  contain  some  of  these  things,  but  no  doubt 
what  it  held  would  deserve  inspection. 

Windygates  had  been  about  to  press  the  lid  open  with  the 
kitchen  axe  when  his  eye  caught  the  full  address.  ( It  is  for  you 
and  not  for  me,'  he  said,  handing  Allan  the  axe  ;  *  you  had  better 
open  it  yourself,  and  let  Maisie  see  what  you've  been  ordering.' 

( I  have  not  the  faintest  guess  what  it  can  be,'  said  young 
Windygates,  at  the  same  time  kneeling  down  with  alacrity  to  do 
the  job  transferred  to  him.  *  Can  you  call  to  mind,  Maisie,  any- 
thing else  we've  thought  of  and  sent  for  ? ' 
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6  No,'  she  said,  after  a  slight  pause,  '  and  it  strikes  me  this  is 
a  foreign  box.' 

He  started  at  the  words,  and  had  nearly  dropped  the  axe.  He 
stopped  in  what  he  was  doing  to  examine  the  address  anew.  It 
was  written  distinctly  enough  in  the  running  Italian  handwriting, 
which  was  then  nearly  universal  among  women  of  the  upper  ranks, 
so  that  anybody  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  characters  might  easily 
think  he  or  she  had  seen  them  before,  and  struggle  to  name 
the  particular  person  to  whom  to  assign  them.  '  Alain  Wedder- 
burn  younger  of  Windygates,  Koxburgh,  Scotland.'  Could  the 
writer  be  Lady  Lathones,  who  had  plenty  of  foreign  boxes  in 
her  garret  ?  No,  the  A  and  the  W  were  not  Lady  Lathones's 
letters.  Besides,  there  was  the  '  Scotland,''  as  if  the  sender  of  the 
box  had  been  forth  of  Scotland  when  it  was  sent.  Another  thing, 
the  Christian  name  <  Allan '  wanted  an  1  and  had  an  i,  and  was 
really  the  "foreign  version  '  Alain.' 

Young  Windygates's  colour  went  and  came,  and  he  began  to 
bungle  his  work.  Yet  there  would  be  nothing  so  very  wonderful 
in  the  circumstance  if  his  former  friend  the  Duchess  de  Chalons, 
who  might  have  heard  through  Lady  Lathones  the  news  of  his 
intended  marriage,  had  graciously  despatched  to  her  young  squire, 
her^s  by  adoption,  a  wedding  gift — and  yet — and  yet — 

His  strong  fingers  trembled  so  that  he  could  hardly  finish  his 
task ;  he  kept  fumbling  with  the  lid  after  the  nails  were  loosened, 
till  his  agitation  was  not  only  manifest,  it  became  infectious,  and 
communicated  itself  to  the  onlookers. 

Lady  Windygates  took  a  step  forward,  but  Maisie  Hunter 
anticipated  her. 

6  Let  me  open  the  box,  Allan,'  she  said.  She  first  lifted  the 
lid  with  a  hand  which  did  not  hesitate  or  tremble,  and  then  raised 
a  screen  of  canvas,  revealing  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  woman, 
young  and  handsome,  black-browed  and  black-haired.  She  wore 
in  her  likeness  a  turned-up  hat,  mantle,  and  fichu — the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  seen  on  the  Deerwater — and  there  was  the  re- 
presentation of  a  wealth  of  delicate  lace  bordering  the  hat,  hang- 
ing from  the  sleeves,  which  reached  to  the  elbow,  and  the  gloves 
meeting  the  sleeves,  round  the  fan  which  was  in  one  hand,  trim- 
ming the  mantle  row  upon  row,  edging  the  sweep  of  the  train. 

Young  Windygates  sprang  to  his  feet  and  staggered  back,  reeling 
against  his  father  as  if  the  young  man  had  received  a  pistol-shot. 

There  was  a  suppressed  cry  of  horror,  in  which  all  present 
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seemed  to  join,  for  everybody  knew  in  an  instant,  without  the 
necessity  of  being  told,  the  original  of  the  picture.  Indeed,  Ailie 
and  Pate,  covering  their  faces,  cowered  and  fled,  crying  wildly,  'Tak' 
it  awa'  for  mercy's  sake,  for  the  love  of  God.  It  is  it.  It  is  her. 
Oh,  cover  it  up.  Dinna  look  again.  Burn  it,  bury  it,  if  you  would 
keep  your  life  and  reason.'  Sure  enough,  Ailie,  strong  servant 
girl  though  she  was,  fell  down  in  a  dead  faint  the  next  moment. 
It  did  not  want  Braehead,  who  came  in  by  the  open  hall  door  just 
then,  and  was  led  to  join  the  group,  to  cry  out,  in  amazement  and 
discomfiture,  'Grood  Lord !  it  is  the  likeness  of  Madame  St.  Barbe. 
How  did  that  picture  come  here  ?  Who  sent  it  ?  '  There  was  no 
occasion  for  the  inscription  in  one  corner,  just  above  the  frame, 
6  Jeannette  Eenee  St.  Barbe,  nee  de  Chalons.'  The  identity  of  the 
original  was  established  without  farther  proof. 

The  single  word  of  the  inscription,  which  was  familiar  to  the 
popular  eye,  and  the  salient  feature  of  the  dress,  which  the  artist 
had  faithfully  given,  were  caught  up  and  reproduced  in  popular 
names — plain-spoken  in  their  graphicness,  like  most  definitions 
of  the  kind,  peculiarly  plain-spoken  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ghost. 
They  have  remained  attached  to  the  shade,  throughout  its  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  Windygates,  down  to  the  present 
generation.  '  Jean  or  Janet  ?  '  a  puzzled  matter-of-fact  woman's 
voice  had  been  heard  to  ask,  *  she  must  have  been  a  French  Janet.' 
^Eh,  but  she  had  been  unco  fond  o'  pearlins,'  said  another. 
And  '  pearlins '  have  continued  one  of  poor  Jeannette  St.  Barbe's 
distinctions  in  death  as  in  life.  She  has  been  '  French  Janet '  or 
4  Pearlin  Jean '  to  the  household  at  Windygates,  and  the  world 
without,  from  that  hour. 

Lady  Windygates  took  advantage  of  the  commotion  caused  by 
Ailie's  fainting  fit  to  call  the  domestics  to  order  and  dismiss  them 
summarily  to  their  respective  duties,  though  the  matron's  own 
face  was  like  ashes,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  keep 
her  tongue  from  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 

*  What's  all  this  steer  about  ?  That  silly  tawpie  Ailie  fainted 
for  fright ;  what  business  had  she  to  faint  or  to  be  frightened,  any 
more  than  to  faint  ?  Carry  her  out,  Ritchie,  and  take  a  watering 
pan  to  her,  that  will  bring  her  to  her  senses  fast  enough ;  and  you, 
Pate,  you  are  as  bad  as  she  to  stand  glowerin'  in  at  the  door,  as 
if  you  had  seen  a  worrie  cow  and  were  a  born  idiot  to  boot.  Jenny, 
if  the  water  fail  to  rouse  her,  you'll  burn  feathers  under  her  nose, 
and  if  that  will  not  do  drop  the  big  barn-key  down  her  back  after 
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you've  cut  her  laces.  There  is  nothing  to  stand  idling  and  gaping 
about ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves — mind  your  proper 
work,  and  let  prying  and  gossiping  alone.' 

The  assembly  dissolved  at  the  indignant  remonstrance.  Ailie, 
already  beginning  to  moan,  sob,  and  kick,  in  the  hands  of  the 
sturdy  bearer,  was  carried  out,  and  the  family,  with  the  addition 
•of  Maisie  and  Braehead,  left  to  themselves. 

Young  Winclygates,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  a  low,  bitter 
•cry,  ( It  is  no  use,'  quitted  the  room  before  anybody  could  stop  him. 

' 1  telled  you  so,'  said  Windygates  with  a  groan,  unable  in  the 
midst  of  his  distress  to  help  uttering  the  reminder. 

Lady  Windygates  looked  anxiously  at  Maisie,  who  stood  grave 
and  silent  for  a  space.  But  she  did  not  faint  or  scream,  or  even 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  her  fine  colour  flushed  up 
instead  of  paling  away. 

Braehead  stooped,  and  examined  the  picture  critically,  as  be- 
came a  philosopher.  'These  are  honest  paint  and  canvas,'  he 
said,  touching  them  with  his  fat  forefinger  tentatively  and  care- 
fully, a  little  as  one  in  later  times  might  handle  a  box  suspected 
of  containing  dynamite.  6  The  picture  is  well  painted.  If  it  is 
done  by  spirits,  they  employ  good  genuine  pigments  and  are  by 
no  means  behind  in  their  trade.  The  likeness  does  them  credit. - 
I  can  vouch  for  its  being  striking ;  nobody  could  mistake  it.' 

Yes,  truly,  there  were  the  magnificent  eyes,  a  fortune  in  them- 
selves, half  languishing,  half  coquettish,  with  their  bold  yet  crafty 
glance ;  the  marked  brows,  the  straight  nose,  the  red  lips,  the 
brunette  richness  of  complexion,  the  tall  figure,  the  haughty  pose 
of  the  head,  the  picturesque  dress,  with  its  profuse  adornment  of 
costly  lace — Madame  St.  Barbe,  '  Pearlin  Jean,'  as  she  had  been 
in  the  body,  when  Braehead  had  last  seen  her  recklessly  poising 
herself,  with  one  little  foot  planted  on  the  wheel  of  the  travelling 
coach,  before  she  was  thrown  down  in  the  public  street,  in  the  block 
of  traffic  at  the  city  gate,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses'  hoofs, 
ground  by  the  heavy  wheels,  and  dragged  out,  smeared  with  blood 
and  mud,  every  noble,  dainty  trait  blotted  out  by  a  cruel  death. 
And  just  so  had  she  been  seen  weeks  and  months  afterwards, 
and  described  many  a  time,  by  the  ghost-seers  at  Windygates. 

Windygates  raised  the  picture,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  attached 
to  it  and  to  the  original,  rested  it  against  the  wall,  looked  it  all 
over,  slowly  and  fixedly,  said  again, '  I  telled  you  so,'  and  retreated 
into  the  background. 

10-2 
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Lady  Windygates  came  forward  and  looked.  She  had  wept 
when  she  was  first  told  of  the  miserable  fate  of  this  woman,  crushed 
out  of  existence  as  one  brushes  aside  a  noxious  insect — the  woman 
who  had  known  young  Windygates,  and  befriended  him  when  he 
was  sick  and  helpless,  and  his  mother  was  not  by  to  do  with  her 
own  hand  everything  he  wanted  done,  and  grudge  each  service 
rendered  to  him  by  another.  But  the  mother  wept  no  longer. 
How  could  she  mourn  for  the  evil  being  who  was  working  her 
relentless,  unrighteous  vengeance  on  young  Windygates  and  all 
belonging  to  him  ?  Lady  Windygates  looked  again  wistfully  at 
Maisie,  and  not  the  picture,  and  would  have  drawn  the  girl's  arm 
through  hers.  But  Maisie  without  any  discourtesy  declined  the 
support,  and  stood  erect  and  independent,  staring  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  her  rival,  who,  living  or  dead,  stood  between  her  and 
Allan  Wedderburn.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  hue 
of  Maisie  Hunter's  cheeks  began  to  change  from  the  hue  of  a  car- 
nation to  that  of  a  lily — still  it  was  that  of  a  lily  unbroken,  un- 
drooping  as  yet,  sufficient  for  herself  and  her  lover. 

Braehead  broke  the  silence.  He  spoke  with  his  natural 
materialism  and  his  invincible  incapacity  for  any  sentimental  or 
imaginative  consideration  of  a  question.  *  It  might  be,'  he  said 
with  deliberate  argument,  'that  Madame  St.  Barbe,  poor  body, 
had  got  her  picture  painted,  let  us  say  for  a  surprise  to — to  one 
or  other  of  her  lovers.  I  have  no  doubt,'  he  put  in  apologetically, 
6  that  she  had  scores.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  that  she  was 
very  well  favoured,  a  fine  woman,  aye,  and  a  cunning  jade  if  ever 
woman  was.  Or  it  may  be  she  had  the  picture  done  simply  to 
please  herself,  for  we  have  no  sound  ground  to  go  upon  anent  her 
motive,  and  where  there  is  no  proof  there  ought  to  be  no  dogma- 
tism. But  suppose  the  picture  done  and  ready  to  hand  before  her 
fatal  accident,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  I  say  again, 
that  some  of  her  folk — the  Chalons  cattle — may  have  forwarded 
it  to  young  Windygates  on  hearing  of  his  approaching  marriage — 
or  without  hearing  of  it,  for  the  arrival  of  the  picture  at  this  time 
may  be  n  chance  coincidence.  There  is  no  knowing  what  their 
intention  may  have  been.  They  may  have  sent  the  picture  with 
no  thought  save  to  do  young  Windygates  a  kindness,  since  they 
were  aware  he  was  well  acquaint  with  their  deceased  kinswoman,, 
who  had  rendered  him  signal  service.  Or  they  may  have  sent  it 
in  grim  retaliation  for  his  share  in  her  death,  or  as  a  sorry  jest. 
But,'  Braehead  went  on  to  admit  candidly,  *  I  must  confess  the 
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handwriting  of  the  address  bears  a  resemblance  to  her  writing  out 
of  the  apothecary's  prescriptions  as  they  came  under  my  notice, 
though  that  could  not  be.  Depend  upon  it,  my  first  surmise 
was  the  correct  one,  unless  Madame  St.  Barbe  in  her  lifetime  not 
only  had  her  picture  painted,  she  had  it  also  put  up,  and  addressed 
it  herself  as  a  surprise  to  young  Allan.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
been  lying  waiting,  forgotten  perhaps,  till  her  kindred  found  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  have  it  forwarded.  The  idea  of  the 
direction  being  in  her  handwriting  is  not  to  be  entertained  other- 
wise. I  put  it  to  you,  how  could  fingers  stiff  and  cold,  even  if 
they  were  out  of  a  coffin,  grasp  a  pen  and  write  ?  or  how  could  a 
spirit  without  fingers  use  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper  of  mortals  ? 
The  supposition  would  be  monstrous,  and  worse  than  the  merest 
child's  folly.' 

4  He  may  be  right,'  said  Lady  Windygates  eagerly.  She  was 
not  wont  to  agree  with  Braehead's  cool,  elaborate  reasoning,  but 
she  could  not  hide  her  desire  to  be  of  one  mind  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  *  There  may  be  really  nothing  wrong  about  the 
picture,  forby  the  fact  that  it  was  a  piece  of  great  presumption 
and  a  very  ill-done  trick  to  send  it  here  at  this  time.  It  is  a 
most  unfortunate  coincidence — if  so  be  it  is  a  coincidence — that 
it  should  arrive  this  spring.  These  senseless  maids  and  men  of 
mine  will  be  off  their  heads  again  belyve ;  and  it  has  given  a 
shock  to  young  Windygates,  as  might  well  have  been  expected. 
Maisie,  my  dear,  can  you  devise  any  plan  to  do  away  with  the 
shock,  and  to  convince  these  tawpies  and  coofs  in  the  kitchen 
that  there  is  nothing  out  of  nature  in  the  picture  ?  It  is  a  bonnie 
enough  picture,  and  well  painted,  as  Braehead,  who  has  travelled 
and  is  an  authority,  is  of  opinion,'  went  on  Lady  Windygates  with 
an  affectation  of  carelessness ;  '  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that 
I  care  for  the  subject,  and  I'm  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
the  gift.' 

6  Hang  it  over  the  chimney-piece  in  your  parlour,  or  over  the 
sideboard  in  the  dining-room.'  Maisie's  clear,  ringing  voice, 
giving  no  uncertain  sound,  as  usual,  delivered  her  verdict. 

'  My  dear  cousin,  are  you  mocking  me  ?  '  protested  Lady 
Windygates.  '  That  would  never  do.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
the  French  lady  was  not  all  she  should  have  been,  and  she  was 
no  friend  of  ours,  not  sib  to  us  by  one  drop  of  blood,  that  her 
picture  should  hang  where  yours  ought  to  be — in  a  place  of  honour 
among  the  family  portraits.' 
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'  She  was  young  Windygates's  friend,'  persisted  Maisie.  '  If  she- 
was  not  all  that  she  should  have  been,  there  was  nothing  bad  in 
her  that  your  son's  honest  eyes  could  see.  She  was  good  to  him. 
But  do  as  you  like,  Lady  Windygates  ;  it  is  you  and  not  I  who 
are  mistress  here.  I  only  advised  you,  since  you  asked  my  advice, 
as  to  what  I  held  to  be  the  best  plan  of  showing  that  you  had' 
neither  fear  nor  doubt  where  the  picture  was  concerned,  and  so  to- 
cure  the  people  of  their  terror  and  suspicion.' 

<  Upon  my  word,  it  is  very  good  advice,'  said  Braehead 
admiringly.  *  You've  a  wise  head  on  young  shoulders,  Mrs. 
Maisie.' 

*  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment,  sir,  but  they  say  that 
is  not  always  a  good  sign,'  said  Maisie  with  a  half  smile  as  she- 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

'  After  all,  the  picture  is  young  Windygates's  property,'  said  his 
mother,  not  declining  to  avail  herself  of  a  loophole  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  dilemma,  and  escape  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  the 
distasteful  proposal  which  she  had  provoked.  '  It  is  for  him  to 
dispose  of  it  as  he  thinks  fit.' 

'  He  may  bring  it  to  the  Haughs  if  he  likes,'  said  Maisie, 
stopping  short  and  taking  still  higher  ground.  <  It  can  hang  in 
my  room;  yes,  I  think  that  would  be  best  of  all,'  she  ended 
proudly. 

'  Eh !  what  is  this  ?  '  exclaimed  Braehead,  interrupting  the 
discussion.  He  had  been  continuing  to  inspect  the  picture,  and 
had  discovered  something  which  the  others  had  overlooked — to 
which,  for  that  matter,  only  he  and  young  Windygates  held  the 
clue.  'I  declare,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  woman's  throat  in 
the  picture,  '  if  there  is  not  a  copy  of  the  very  jewel,  the  amber 
and  gold  cross,  he  sent  her  as  a  farewell  gift  that  day — the  day 
that  we  left  and  she  was  slain.  I  know  all  about  it,  for  I  advanced 
him  the  money  to  buy  it ;  I  wrote  the  French  letter  which  went 
with  it,  giving  her  an  invitation  to  Windygates,  and,  by  my  word, 
she  has  availed  herself  of  it.  I  saw  him  put  it  up,  and,  since  he 
had  missed  her  in  calling  at  the  Hotel  de  Chalons,  which  Allan, 
did  as  often  as  his  brief  time  would  let  him,  to  say  good-bye,  he 
despatched  it  by  a  gar$on  from  the  inn,  not  two  hours  before  we 
started.  It  is  not  in  reason  that  she  should  have  happened  to 
own  a  facsimile  of  the  cross,  or  that  she  should  have  worn  this 
one  and  had  it  painted  into  the  picture,  in  the  interval  between 
the  receipt  of  the  packet  and  her  following  him  to  the  gate.  It 
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is  about  as  incredible  that  her  grand  relations,  who  were  out  of 
town  when  it  all  took  place,  gave  themselves  the  trouble,  when 
they  returned  to  Paris  and  heard  of  the  tragedy,  of  claiming 
or  hunting  up  the  bit  jewel,  even  if  they  had  an  inkling  of  the 
existence  of  what  was  little  better  than  a  brass  farthing  to  them 
with  their  diamonds  and  sapphires  and  all  their  orders.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  cross,  if  Madame  St.  Barbe  left  it  at  home,  was  the 
spoil  of  some  light-fingered  gipsy  of  a  waiting- woman,  or,  if  the 
lady  put  it  on  as  a  compliment  to  the  donor,  it  was  doubtless 
broken  to  bits  and  lost  in  the  streets,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
stout-hearted  paysanne  or  grisette  in  the  crowd  that  gathered  like 
magic.  Though  the  Chalons  had  got  the  thing,  you'll  not  tell  me 
they  would  have  it  painted  into  the  picture.  What  for  should 
they  bestir  themselves,  even  though  they  forgave  the  misadven- 
ture ?  It  is  a  subject  which,  though  a  trifle  in  itself,'  Braehead 
apologised  to  those  who  needed  no  apology,  for  wasting  his  valu- 
able time,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  while  he  spoke,  to  emphasise  his 
words,  '  is  rendered  of  some  interest  by  the  prodigious  difficulties 
which  surround  it.' 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

IN     DOUBT     AND     DESPAIR. 

IN  spite  of  the  brave  front  which  Maisie  presented  to  her  world, 
she  '  wept  sore  '  in  the  retirement  of  her  bedroom.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  not  true  to  the  opinions  she  had  expressed.  Having 
no  good  cause,  according  to  her  just  judgment,  to  suspect  her  lover, 
she  was  incapable  of  anything  less  than  this  noble,  reasonable 
confidence,  with  its  corresponding  magnanimity  and  calmness ; 
neither  was  it  altogether  because  she  fully  anticipated  what  came 
to  pass,  in  young  Windygates's  despairing  conviction  that  the  in- 
cident put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter. 

He  was  persuaded  that,  in  spite  of  what  had  been  the  nearness 
of  his  and  Maisie  Hunter's  marriage,  the  publicity  of  its  announce- 
ment, the  crowning  fact  that  the  couple  were  well-matched,  long 
acquainted,  warmly  attached,  and  joyfully  supported,  except  on 
one  ground,  by  their  respective  kindred  and  friends,  the  whole 
affair  ought  to  be  broken  off  before  it  was  too  late. 

It  was  rather  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of  finding  herself 
baffled  and  beaten  after  her  first  triumphant  success,  with  her  high 
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hopes  crushed  in  the  dust,  and  in  passionate  sympathy  with  Allan 
Windygates's  misery,  which  she  had  lost  all  faith  in  her  ever 
curing,  that  Maisie  gave  way  in  secret  to  sobs  and  lamentations  in 
an  extremity  of  woe  not  far  removed  from  that  of  her  bridegroom. 
She  had  been  up  to  that  moment,  like  many  healthy-natured, 
high-spirited  young  women,  to  a  large  extent  sufficient  for  herself. 
Everything  to  which  she  had  put  her  hand  hitherto  had  prospered, 
so  far  as  the  changes  and  uncertainties  of  human  life,  to  which  she 
was  bound  to  submit,  would  suffer  them  to  prosper.  She  had  been, 
for  her  years,  a  helper  of  many,  and  she  had  carried  her  point  and 
had  her  way  even  in  helping  others.  She  had  been  convinced,  and 
had  been  innocently  elated  by  the  conviction,  that  she  had  delivered 
Allan  Windygates  and  the  house  of  Windygates  from  unmerited 
adversity,  simply  by  her  courage  and  fidelity.  She  could  not  tell 
exactly  how  the  qualities  had  worked — any  more  than  she  could 
explain  the  unexampled  trial :  what  were  the  natural  or  super- 
natural laws  which  ruled  it  ?  why  had  Providence  allowed  it  ? 
what  was  the  use  of  it  ?  where  were  the  irrefragable  proofs  of  its 
existence  ? — in  the  style  of  inquiry  which  Braehead  was  so  fond 
of  instituting,  to  which  he  held  like  a  vice,  as  the  proper  balance 
by  which  every  question,  human  or  divine,  ought  to  be  weighed. 
Maisie  had  been  satisfied  with  results,  and,  according  to  her 
character,  her  incipient  girlish  liking  for  young  Windygates,  whom 
she  had  teased  and  laughed  at,  had  rapidly  ripened  to  a  love  strong 
as  death,  and  true  as  Heaven  itself,  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  needed  her,  that  she  had  saved  him  from  his  worst  enemies — 
himself,  and  those  spiritual  foes  whom  she  could  neither  measure 
nor  behold  with  her  bodily  eyes,  nor  encounter  on  equal  terms. 

But  from  this  hour  Maisie  was  utterly  staggered  and  shaken 
in  her  self-confidence.  She  had  received  such  a  blow  as  it  was 
not  possible  she  could  entirely  recover  from.  The  elements  of 
hard,  narrow,  self-reliant  autocratism  in  her  otherwise  fine  character 
were  disturbed  and  unsettled.  She  had  missed  her  chance  of 
developing  into  the  most  arrogantly  domineering,  clever,  and 
worthy  matron  on  the  Deerwater.  She  would  be  another,  meeker, 
milder  Maisie  from  this  hour,  even  if  she  failed  to  receive  farther 
lessons  of  man's  littleness  and  (rod's  greatness,  man's  incapacity 
and  God's  supremacy. 

Maisie  and  young  Windygates  took  one  more  walk  among  the 
leafless  roses  with  the  tiny  red  shoots,  the  dwarfed,  half-suppressed 
Crocuses,  and  the  equally  dwarfed  and  bare  fruit  trees,  away  under 
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the  old  mouldering  archway  which  made  Allan  shiver  as  he  passed 
beneath  it,  out  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  the  wind  blew  so 
keen  in  spring,  and  the  heather  was  so  glorious  in  September. 
There  they  looked  down  on  the  Deerwater,  little  better  than  a 
tangled  skein,  its  main  thread  winding  its  way  between  woody 
fringes  and  green  holms  and  leas,  or  up  into  the  sky  of  palest, 
bleakest  blue,  where  a  heaped-up  pyramid  of  inky  grey  clouds 
threatened  fierce  sleet  and  late  snow  instead  of  rain.  For  the 
cheery  lark  which  had  sung  there  the  last  time  the  two  went 
abroad  in  company  a  couple  of  sparrowhawks,  uttering  harsh  cries, 
were  poising  themselves  in  pursuit  of  prey.  The  young  calves 
were  safe  in  their  stalls,  the  young  lambs  had  been  driven  into 
shelter,  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  who  would  not  flee  from  it  ? 

Yet  Maisie  kept  her  feet  in  the  blast  which  was  beginning  to 
rage  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  only  clung  the  faster  to  Allan's 
arm  because  of  the  wrench  which  the  wind  gave  her. 

Young  Windygates,  with  his  head  bowed,  turned  and  took 
refuge  again  in  the  dip  of  the  land  where  the  house  was  built,  in 
the  middle  of  the  tempest-tossed  elders  and  birches,  which  were 
all  bending  in  one  direction  in  their  frantic  swing.  '  It  is  no  use, 
Maisie,  to  contend  farther  with  fate,'  he  said  brokenly  ;  '  it  would 
be  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  let  it  go  on — our  marriage  I  mean ; 
my  father  was  right.  You  are  the  best  and  dearest  woman  in  the 
world,  and  may  Grod  bless  you  for  ever  for  your  kindness  to  me 
and  mine  !  But  it  cannot  be.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
part,  for  all  that  has  come  and  gone.  The  powers  of  the  air  or 
the  nether  deep,  for  what  I  can  tell,  are  too  many  for  us.  Oh !  my 
love,  I'm  woeful  that  you  should  suffer  and  be  shamed  for  my 
sake,  but  better  that  than  that  you  should  become  the  sport  of  a 
spirit,  demon,  or  what  not,  as  I  am  condemned  to  be  for  the  rest 
of  my  miserable  days.  I  see  it  plainly  now,  in  spite  of  your 
generous  love  and  brave  companionship.  But,  though  you  may 
grieve  for  a  time,  and  folk  will  wonder  and  speak,  they  cannot 
blame  you,  and  you  will  get  over  it  and  be  happy  again,' 

'  Never,  Allan,  if  you  are  unhappy,'  cried  Maisie  truly.  '  I  am 
your  promised  wife — do  not  make  me  break  my  promise  ;  let  me 
take  your  trouble  for  mine,  as  I  have  been  fain  to  do,  and  we'll 
thole  it  together.  I'm  not  frightened.' 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her — a  long  lingering  kiss  ;  but  he  shook 
his  head  in  unchangeable  determination.  It  was  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  since  the  arrival  of  the  picture,  but  the  old 
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strained,  desperate  look  had  come  back  to  his  eyes,  over  which,  by 
the  action  of  the  head,  his  fair  hair  was  again  hanging  in  a  heavy 
mass,  while  as  he  walked  he  thrust  his  clenched  hand  into  his 
breast  to  challenge  the  mischief  there. 

'  Have  you  seen  it  since  yesterday  ?  '  she  whispered  with  lips 
which  even  she  could  not  keep  from  trembling ;  '  is  it  true  that  she 
walks  out  of  her  picture  ?  ' 

For  already  it  was  loudly  said  in  the  house  that  Pearlin  Jean, 
as  she  was  dressed  in  her  picture,  walked  out  of  the  frame,  and 
might  be  met  more  frequently  than  ever.  Pate  had  encountered 
it  early  in  the  morning  just  outside  the  stables.  Ailie  had  seen  it 
after  breakfast  in  the  china  closet.  Even  those  who  had  not  before 
been  haunted  by  the  apparition  began  to  be  conscious  of  its 
presence.  Jenny  caught  the  shadow  of  the  figure  passing  along 
the  kitchen  wall,  and  Ritchie  heard  the  swish  of  its  silken  train 
through  the  closed  door  of  his  pantry. 

But  young  Windygates  made  no  answer  to  Maisie's  question, 
unless  indeed  silence  meant  consent.  His  lips  were  sealed  on  his 
intercourse  with  his  former  friend. 

4  What  had  you  done  to  her,  sir  ?  '  Maisie,  loyal  as  she  was  to 
the  heart's  core,  could  no  longer  keep  from  asking  the  natural 
question.  '  Can  you  not  tell  why  she  should  persecute  you  thus  ? ' 

6 1  cannot  tell,'  he  said  hoarsely.  '  I  was  weak,  I  suppose,  and 
I  own  I  had  forgotten  you,  my  poor  Maisie.' 

4  Little  blame  to  you,'  cried  Maisie,  eager  to  defend  him  from 
his  self-accusation.  6  There  was  nothing  between  us,  then,  save 
that  we  had  been  bairns  together,  and  that  we  knew  we  were  in  a 
manner  destined  for  each  other,  because  our  friends  wished  the 
marriage ;  but  oh !  Allan  Windygates,  when  I  look  back  and 
think  what  a  pert,  conceited  little  cutty  I  was,  I  wonder  you  had 
anything  to  say  to  me.' 

'  You  were  worth  a  hundred  of  me,'  said  young  Windygates 
with  conviction,  '  and  I  went  away  and  got  my  head  stuffed  with 
foreign  maggots  and  forgot  you.  She  was  older  than  I  in  years, 
and  a  lifetime  older  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  got  to  depend 
upon  her  when  I  was  recovering  from  my  heavy  sickness.  But 
hear  to  me,  what  a  clown  and  cur  I  am  to  throw  the  blame  on  her 
who  died  because  of  me  !  There's  the  rub.  That  is  what  she  asks 
at  my  hands — her  life  and  happiness,  which  I  can  never,  through 
either  time  or  eternity,  give  her  back.' 

'  But  she  lost  her  life  by  her  own  wilfulness  and  rashness,  it 
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was  no  doing  of  yours.     If  you  had  known  she  was  there,  you 
would  sooner  have  died  yourself  to  save  her.' 

'  That  would  I,'  he  declared  solemnly,  '  but  it  makes  no  odds. 
It  cannot  bring  back  the  dead,  or  redeem  the  past ;  I  ought  not 
to  have  let  her  think  what  she  thought,  and  then  left  her  at  a 
moment's  notice.  I  was  bound,  in  honour  and  common  humanity,, 
though  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light  at  the  time,  to  tarry  and  have 
it  out  with  her.  Mind,  I  do  not  want  to  cast  any  slight  on  her,' 
he  broke  off  excitedly ;  '  I  will  not  have  a  word  of  ill  said  of  her, 
even  by  you.  She  was  a  fine  woman,  the  finest  I  had  ever  set  eyes 
upon — barring  one.  She  had  done  her  best  to  pull  me  through 
the  fever.  If  she  ever  wronged  me,  or  any  other,  she  must  know, 
where  she  is,  that  she  was  far  worse  wronged  herself,  from  first 
to  last,  when  she  was  cruelly  killed,  by  my  fault,  in  the  common 
streets  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  drabs  of  the  holies  and  the 
gutters.' 

Hearing  him  speak  so  passionately  and  hopelessly,  and  seeing 
no  means  of  helping  him,  while  she  recalled  vividly  all  that  they 
were  to  each  other,  and  how  bright  their  future  life  had  seemed 
not  a  week  before,  Maisie  lost  her  boasted  self-control.  She  broke 
down  in  her  faith  and  courage.  She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
crying  out  through  her  sobs,  *  Oh,  Allan,  my  dear  love,  what  shall 
we  do?' 

The  sight  and  sound  drove  him  still  farther  wild. 

6  Do  ?  nothing ! '  he  said  gloomily  ;  '  and  do  not  greet  for  me, 
Maisie  Hunter — a  wretch  who  has  brought  a  curse  on  every  woman 
that  ever  cared  a  straw  for  him.  If  it  had  been  men,  I  think  I 
could  have  stood  it  better.  But  look  at  Windygates,  how  he 
cares  for  women  and  dumb  beasts.  I  fancied  I  was  like  him. 
Folk  said  I  had  my  father's  tender  heart — I  was  even  a  thought 
ashamed  of  it.  I  used  to  go  out  of  the  way  and  try  and  steel 
myself  when  an  auld  horse  had  to  be  shot,  ay,  or  even  when  a 
ferret  hard  bitten  by  the  rottens  was  put  out  of  its  pain.  Yet  see,, 
my  mother  is  wearing  herself  off  the  face  of  the  earth  on  my 
account.  Madame  St.  Barbe, "  Pearlin  Jean  "  as  they  call  her  here, 
is  in  a  bloody  grave,  and  that,  too,  is  my  handiwork  ;  and  you  are 
to  be  lichtlied  and  made  the  talk  of  the  waterside  by  a  loon  like 
me !  But  better  that  than  link  your  fortunes  with  mine.  Have 
a  care,  Maisie ;  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me,  lest  something 
worse  befall  you,  lest  you  go  demented  in  this  troke  with  ghosts 
and  spirits  that  we're  forbidden  to  tamper  with — lest  the  deil 
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himself  take  you.  I'm  sure  auld  Clootie  is  hardly  worse  than  I 
have  grown.' 

He  broke  from  her  and  hurried  away.  His  hat,  caught  by  the 
wind  and  the  swaying  boughs,  was  knocked  off  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  pick  it  up.  Bareheaded  and  blind  in 
his  wretchedness,  he  went  out  on  the  tempest-scoured  hills. 

Whatever  might  befall  Maisie,  it  was  not  difficult  to  realise 
that  young  Windygates  was  on  the  verge  of  dementia. 

Maisie  wept,  in  private,  floods  of  tears,  and  poured  out  her 
heart  in  prayer  for  her  lover's  deli verance.  Maisie  was  happier 
than  many  in  this  godless  generation,  she  could  still  pray ;  she 
could  still  believe  there  was  a  God,  and  that  He  ruled  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  would  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  light  out  of 
darkness  ;  that  He  would  vindicate  His  mysterious  ways,  though 
they  might  appear  without  cause  or  purpose  to  mortals  of  a  day. 

French  Janet  or  Pearlin  Jean's  picture,  which  had  come  from 
afar,  stood  igmominiously,  with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  gallery.  The  depositing  of  the  picture 
there,  with  the  turning  of  its  canvas  back  to  public  view,  was  Lady 
Windygates's  doing.  It  was  simply  because,  in  spite  of  her  quick 
wit,  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  white  elephant  at  the 
moment,  since  she  held  Maisie's  proposal  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  if  there  had  been  any  thought  in  the  lady's  mind  that 
by  immediately  stowing  away  the  picture  it  would  be  out  of  young 
Windygates's  way,  and  he  might  forget  the  inexplicable  manner  in 
which  it  had  come  to  him,  the  ruse  was  worse  than  useless.  From 
that  moment  young  Windygates  began  to  frequent  the  gallery  in- 
cessantly, taking  exercise  there  instead  of  on  the  breezy  hillside, 
6  walking  up  and  pacing  down,'  with  his  head  bent,  and  his  arms 
folded,  as  if  drawn  to  the  spot  by  such  an  irresistible  spell  as 
drags  the  feet  of  a  murderer  to  the  scene  of  his  crime.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Windygates  drew  young  Windygates's  arm  through  his, 
appealing  to  him,  and  remonstrating  with  him  on  what  looked 
like  suicidal  folly.  For  Windygates  no  longer  turned  his  back  on 
his  son  in  his  terrible  misfortune,  but  tried  all  the  means  in  his 
manly,  kindly  repertory  to  help  the  lad.  As  for  poor  Lady  Windy- 
gates,  she  was  reduced  to  employing  the  veriest  woman's  wiles  in 
place  of  briefly  uttering  a  word  of  command  and  exacting  prompt 
obedience,  in  order  to  keep  her  son  from  precipitating  his  doom. 
Young  Windygates  shook  them  both  off,  not  so  much  with  rude 
violence,  as  with  the  quiet  doggedness  of  a  heart-broken  man — 
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and  always,  as  the  days  went  on,  the  flesh  wasted  anew  on  his 
bones  and  the  colour  fled  again  from  his  haggard  cheek.  Again,  if 
there  was  a  lurking  impression  on  Lady  Windygates's  mind  that  a 
species  of  scornful  indignity  to  the  pretensions  of  Pearlin  Jean 
in  the  treatment  of  her  picture  might  serve  to  bring  her  to  her 
ghostly  senses,  the  attempt  was  still  more  fruitless — never  had 
her  attentions  to  the  family  been  more  pressing,  while  she  confined 
her  visits  largely  to  the  gallery.  She  had  always  shown  a  preference 
for  the  locality,  and  she  now  adopted  it  for  her  head-quarters.  She 
had  chosen  it  with  a  freedom  of  selection  which  was  in  itself  an 
insulting  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house,  whom  she  had  failed  to  consult  on  the  question.  Neither 
did  the  appropriation  of  the  particular  quarter  avail  the  household 
much  in  enabling  them  to  avoid  her  unwelcome  company.  Nearly 
every  public  room  and  bedroom  at  Windygates  had  at  least  one 
door  opening  into  the  encircling  gallery,  and,  as  the  doors  leading 
elsewhere  were  often  kept  locked  or  boarded  up,  tfre  gallery  was 
the  common  and  constant  means  of  communication  between  the 
rooms  and  the  front  and  back  stairs.  It  could  not  be  rendered 
otherwise  without  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  a  humiliating  confession  of  defeat,  to  which  Lady 
Windygates  could  not  yet  bring  herself.  Pearlin  Jean  displayed 
her  reputed  sharpness  of  intellect  in  thus  seizing  the  gallery  as 
the  main  artery  of  the  house  and  the  key  to  the  situation,  from 
which  she  could  conduct  her  onslaughts  on  her  victims  with  the 
utmost  facility. 

In  fact,  so  impossible  was  it  for  maids  and  men  to  keep  to  any 
extent  out  of  Pearlin  Jean's  way  by  avoiding  the  gallery,  which 
had  become  a  place  of  dread,  while  they  discharged  their  ordinary 
service,  that,  notwithstanding  the  advancing  season  and  lengthen- 
ing daylight,  Ailie  and  Pate,  who  were  understood  to  have  least 
support  from  their  consciences,  gave  warning  of  their  departure  at 
the  next  term.  Jenny  and  Eitchie,  with  the  odd  boy  and  the 
whole  staff  of  grooms  and  ploughmen,  their  wives  and  children, 
were  understood,  in  a  spirit  of  bovine  gregariousness  and  appalled 
superstition,  to  be  contemplating  a  similar  step.  If  the  present 
servants  abandoned  their  posts,  what  others  would  dare  to  fill 
their  predecessors'  shoes  ?  There  was  danger  of  the  Wedderburns 
of  Windygates  being  practically  boycotted  in  their  own  house,  a 
couple  of  centuries  or  so  before  the  word  was  intr6duced  into  the 
national  vocabulary. 
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Yet,  if  the  subject  had  been  closely  inquired  into,  the  truth 
•would  have  been  ascertained  that  in  the  second  outbreak  as  in 
the  first  there  was  a  certain  method  in  the  whole  abnormal 
circumstances,  and  that  there  were  laws  to  guide  the  sufferers  and 
secure  them  from  loss.  Let  us  recapitulate  the  data.  There  were 
impartial  witnesses  of  undeniable  credit,  such  as  good  Mr.  Hynd- 
ford,  who,  from  his  great  age,  stood  on  the  verge  of  another  world, 
and  little  Anaple  Boyd,  who,  from  hereditary  disease,  was  hover- 
ing on  the  borderland  of  early  decline  and  death,  for  which  she 
was  ripe  betimes.  Nothing  save  stiff-necked,  narrow-souled  in- 
credulity like  that  of  Braehead  could  refuse  to  accept  their  testi- 
mony, which  at  the  same  time  carried  with  it  the  consolation  that 
the  man  and  the  child  had  received  no  injury  from  their  involun- 
tary acquaintance  with  Pearlin  Jean.  She  had  done  them  no 
harm ;  she  had  not  even  scared  the  weaker  of  the  two,  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Mr.  Hyndford  had  been  full  of  pity  for  the 
wandering  spirit  as  well  as  for  young  Windygates.  Poor  sick 
little  Anaple  had  said  her  prayers  and  felt  assured  that  nothing 
could  really  harm  her. 

The  next  class  of  witnesses  was  made  up  of  self-condemned 
culprits  like  Pate  and  Ailie,  who  were  primed  to  start  at  their 
own  shadows.  Following  in  their  wake  came  a  crowd  of  empty- 
headed,  open-mouthed  dolts  and  hysterical  fools,  who  always 
flourish  at  an  extraordinary  crisis.  No  man  or  woman  in  the 
thick  of  life's  business,  and  full  of  its  interests,  sound  of  mind  and 
sound  of  body,  upright,  reasonable — like  Windygates  and  Lady 
Windygates,  and  Maisie  Hunter — had  seen  or  heard  Pearlin  Jean. 

Young  Windygates  was  out  of  count,  as  mixed  up  with  the 
disaster  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  horrible  dilemma.  On  the 
other  hand,  Braehead  had  shared  in  the  unfortunate  accident,  and 
he  only  confessed  reluctantly  to  having  seen  '  something,'  which 
might  have  been  sunset  clouds  over  the  gateway  on  the  night  of 
his  return  with  his  charge  from  France.  For  anything  more,  he 
spoke  with  conceited  pedantry  of  lusus  naturce,  as  if  that  would 
-lend  any  light  to  a  tormented  soul  in  a  horror  of  great  darkness. 
But  Braehead  was  always  a  hardened  unbeliever. 

The  course  and  conditions  of  the  ghost-plague  were  not 
unlike  those  which  accompany  the  strange  disease  known  as 
hydrophobia,  and  there  was  a  point  in  both  when  the  nervous 
infection  threatened  to  break  all  bounds  and  defy  control.  It  had 
not  yet  reached  this  pass  at  Windygates,  but  it  was  very  near  it. 
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Windygates  himself  no  longer  cared  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
though  he  still  forced  himself  to  do  it  when  he  was  left  alone 
after  supper.  Lady  Windygates,  whose  fine  little  face  was  getting 
daily  more  shrivelled  over  with  a  network  of  wrinkles,  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  refrain  from  turning  aside  her  head — with  a 
pretence  to  herself  of  having  her  attention  suddenly  attracted  in 
the  opposite  direction — in  order  to  avoid  looking  into  any  mirror 
which  she  happened  to  be  passing  when  the  evening  shadows  were 
falling.  Maisie  Hunter  paused  in  her  midnight  weeping  to  tell 
herself,  with  her  heart  thumping  against  her  side,  that  the 
rattling  at  the  window  was  done  by  no  skeleton  fingers.  It  was 
but  the  shaking  of  the  fastening  by  the  wind,  which  was  a 
familiar  spirit  at  Windygates,  rising  anew  at  the  turn  of  the 
night,  and  blowing  with  such  force  as  to  catch  up  the  sand  and 
small  stones  in  the  path  without  and  cast  them  against  the  panes. 
The  moaning  sighs  were  the  same  wind  whistling  through  the 
keyhole.  The  faint  stir  and  scurry  which  made  themselves  dis- 
tinguished when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  other  sounds  proceeded 
from  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  mouse  behind  the  wainscot. 

The  true  state  of  the  case,  with  the  arrested  preparations  for 
young  Windygates's  marriage  to  the  heiress  of  the  Haughs,  was 
another  nine  days'  wonder  up  and  down  the  water.  Gossips' 
tongues  wagged  with  vigour,  and  some  of  Maisie's  disbanded 
suitors  began  to  prick  up  their  ears  as  at  another  chance  for  them. 
Poor  young  Windygates  was  much  to  be  pitied  if  he  had  not  been 
somehow  sorely  to  blame.  It  was  an  awful  dispensation.  It  was 
all  his  mother's  doing.  She  was  a  high-headed  wife,  who  would 
have  her  son  different  from  other  wives'  sons,  and  truly  she  had 
her  will.  But  bonnie,  witty,  well-tochered  Maisie  Hunter  was 
not  to  be  left  in  her  clutches.  There  was  no  call  for  her  being 
bewitched  in  her  turn  ;  she  had  suffered  enough  already. 

Auntie  Peggie  was  quite  of  this  opinion.  She  sent  a  peremp- 
tory message  to  her  grand-niece  by  a  second  pair  of  cousins  who 
were  staying  at  the  Haughs,  come  to  help  Maisie  in  the  dismally 
arrested  wedding  preparations.  She  accompanied  the  message  by 
a  strict  injunction  to  the  messengers  that  they  were  not  to  return 
to  the  old  lady  without  bringing  Maisie  along  with  them. 

But  Maisie  brought  the  cousins  round  to  her  way  of  thinking, 
and  she  wrote  a  piteous  entreating  letter  to  the  relative  who 
stood  in  the  place  of  father  and  mother  to  her.  It  was  the 
humblest  letter  Maisie  ever  wrote.  It  implored  Auntie  Peggy  to 
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forgive  the  child  whom  she  had  reared  so  kindly  and  carefully  for 
not  at  once  doing  her  bidding.  It  entreated  her  to  remember  that, 
if  *  bowls  had  rolled  smoothly,'  she,  Maisie,  would  have  been  by  this 
time  young  Windygates's  wedded  wife,  and  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  separated  them — no  righteous  man  or  woman  would 
have  wished  to  come  between  them.  Jephthah  allowed  his  daughter 
two  months  in  which  to  bewail  her  virginity :  would  Auntie  Peggy 
not  grant  her  bairn  another  week  in  which,  if  her  plighted  bride- 
groom were  not  delivered  from  his  ghost  weird,  she,  his  unhappy 
bride,  would  take  leave  of  him  for  ever  in  this  world  ?  She  asked 
but  this  one  favour  from  her  dear,  true,  and  loving  Auntie  Peggie,- 
to  save  her  poor  Maisie's  heart-strings  from  cracking  outright.  If 
she  had  her  way,  and  no  light  of  hope  appeared  above  the  dark 
horizon,  she  solemnly  promised  to  return  to  the  Haughs  and 
never  quit  it  more.  She  would  have  gone  straight  home  and 
knelt  down  at  Auntie  Peggy's  knees,  where  Maisie  used  to  say 
her  prayers,  and  begged  the  grace  in  person,  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  look  even  her  oldest  friend  in  the  face  till  all  was  over — 
one  way  or  another. 

Windygates  would  be  sorry  to  see  Maisie  go,  and  yet  her 
departure  would  be  a  relief  to  his  conscience ;  while  Lady  Windy- 
gates,  proud  and  dour,  clung  to  the  girl's  remaining  among  them 
as  to  the  last  stay  still  held  out  to  the  man  sinking  into  the  gulf, 
from  which  nothing  else  could  deliver  him.  But  young  Windy- 
gates  hardly  noticed  whether  his  love  stayed  or  went,  his  malady 
had  such  deadly  hold  of  him;  he  had  already  drifted  so  far 
away  from  her — he  was  so  many  fathoms  down  in  the  abyss  which 
must  swallow  up  at  last  intellect,  affections,  human  interests 
— all  that  constituted  the  man. 

(To  be  concluded.') 
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THE     COUNTY. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   FOLLOWER. 

MR.  BRYAN  MANSFIELD  is  staying  at  the  Place  from  Saturday  to 
Monday ;  he  has  stayed  at  the  Place  nearly  every  Saturday  to 
Monday  since  we  came  here ;  and  I  regret  to  find  that  it  is  a 
custom  which  has  sprung  up  since  our  advent.  Indeed,  by  eloquent 
looks,  by  broad  innuendoes,  and,  when  he  can  get  the  chance,  by 
plain  word  of  mouth,  he  intimates  the  attraction  which  draws  him 
to  Riverdale  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

That  this  annoys  me  I  need  scarcely  say.  If  I  were  a  free 
agent  I  could  dispose  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  his  unwelcome  attentions 
in  five  minutes ;  but  my  hands  are  so  tied  here,  I  have  already 
got  the  character  of  being  so  airified  (as  I  overheard  Miss  Fenton 
express  it  the  other  day)  that  I  shrink  from  displeasing  Sir  Joseph  ; 
and  to  drive  Mr.  Mansfield  from  his  house  would  displease  him, 
I  know,  for  their  business  relations  are  as  intimate  as  their 
social  ones. 

So  I  bend  my  wits  to  baffling  my  unwelcome  adorer.  Never 
once  has  he  caught  me  alone ;  and  though  he  may  sigh  and  throw 
out  amorous  hints  and  even  whisper  his  admiration  in  public,  yet 
in  a  mixed  society,  and  with  the  guerilla  aid  of  Eva  Fenton,  who 
is  guarding  him  for  her  own  hand  and  never  lets  him  out  of 
sight,  I  have  hitherto  been. able  to  hold  my  own. 

Miss  Fenton  always  comes  to  lunch  on  Sunday.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  imply  that  she  only  comes  to  lunch  on  Sunday ;  her 
attendances  at  that  meal  are  almost  daily,  but  there  is  more  or  less 
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of  an  invitation  given  on  week-days,  and  accepted  with  coy  hesita- 
tion— 'dear  Lady  Yarborough,  you  are  so  kind,  but  you  really \vill 
get  tired  of  me  if  I  come  every  day  like  this.  No  ?  Well  then,  I 
should  like  to  stay  to-day,  there  is  no  one  at  home  but  mother, 
and  the  house  is  so  dull ' — whereas  on  Sunday  her  appearance 
is  as  regular  and  orthodox  as  the  huge  joint  of  hot  roast  beef  by 
which  Jacquetta  indicates  her  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day. 

That  time-honoured  dish  is  now  smoking  under  our  noses, 
and  we  are  discussing  the  morning  service  with  the  temperate 
praise  usually  bestowed  by  the  British  worshipper  on  his  parish 
church. 

4  How  the  Vicar  did  mumble,  to  be  sure  ! '  says  Jacquetta.  <  I 
do  wish  he  would  get  some  new  teeth  put  in.' 

6  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  ?  '  dissents  Miss  Fenton. 
*  His  sermons  are  so  very  dull,  that  I  would  rather  have  a  decent 
excuse  for  riot  listening.' 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  strikes  in  Frances  ;  <  it  is  so  soothing 
to  my  conscience  to  find  that  I  really  cannot  understand  what  he 
is  saying,  that  not  for  worlds  would  I  have  that  peaceful  rumble 
articulated.' 

*  Naughty,  naughty  little  Frances  !     And  what  was  she  think- 
ing of  during  the  sermon  ?  '  inquires  Sir  Joseph  with  ponderous 
jocosity. 

*  And  the  choir  ! '  continues  Eva.     *  Did  you  hear  them  trying 
to  sing  one  "  Te  Deum  "  while  the  organ  was  playing  another  ?  ' 

'I  wasn't  attending  just  then,'  says  Jacquetta.  'To  tell  you 
the  truth,'  looking  around  carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  last 
servant  has  left  the  room,  *  I  am  afraid  the  service  this  morning 
went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  I  have  been  so  worried 
about  the  servants'  pew.' 

'  Ha !  what  is  that  about  the  servants  ?  '  interposes  Sir  Joseph 
— interposes  is  scarcely  the  right  word  though  to  apply  to  a  remark 
of  the  worthy  knight's,  seeing  that  anything  he  chooses  to  say  is 
always  received  with  a  reverential  pause  in  the  conversation.  *  I 
thought,  Jacquetta,  that  you  had  arranged  with  the  church  wardens 
that  they  were  to  move  into  General  Lisle's  old  pew.' 

'And  so  I  had,'  returns  his  spouse,  'and  was  just  going  to  tell 
them  so,  when  that  tiresome  old  Mrs.  Lisle  said  the  other  day  at 
luncheon  before  Paton  that  she  liked  her  new  seat  very  much,  and 
was  glad  she  had  left  the  old  one,  as  there  was  a  piping  draught 
there  from  the  window  above.  Paton  heard  her ;  I  saw  him  turn 
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round  from  the  sideboard  when  she  said  it,  and  of  course  after 
that  I  could  not  think  of  offering  it  to  the  servants.' 

4  Certainly  not,'  ejaculates  Sir  Joseph,  drawing  himself  up  in 
insulted  majesty.  *  I  flatter  myself  that  we  deserve  better  from 
the  parish  than  that  our  servants  should  be  poked  into  any  hole 
or  corner.' 

6  Well,  I  wouldn't  call  it  a  hole  or  corner,'  remarks  the  literal 
Jacquetta  ;  (  and  after  all  General  and  Mrs.  Lisle  have  sat  there 
for  the  last  seven  years.  But  Paton  is  very  particular  about  his 
little  comforts.' 

Jacquetta's  black-and-tan  Dachs  is  making  a  surreptitious 
meal  at  my  side  ;  he,  like  his  mistress,  is  inclined  to  rotundity  of 
figure,  and,  unlike  her,  he  is  strictly  dieted  for  it. 

'  You  are  fond  of  dogs  ?  '  asks  Mr.  Mansfield,  as  I  throw  down 
one  of  the  biscuits  adored  of  Dachs'  heart. 

' 1  love  them,'  I  answer,  '  and  especially  when  they  are  as 
clever  as  Dachs.  Just  look  how  knowing  he  is  !  He  is  wagging 
his  tail  so  quietly  and  eating  his  biscuits  so  cautiously  for  fear  of 
attracting  Jacquetta's  attention.  He  quite  understands  that  bis- 
cuits are  forbidden.' 

Mr.  Mansfield  sighs  heavily  and  fixes  his  black  eyes  lugu- 
briously on  me.  Whether  he  is  naturally  afflicted  with  low 
spirits,  or  whether  love  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  him  I  know 
not ;  but  he  is  mournful  in  the  extreme. 

*  I  wish  you  would  let  me  give  you  a  Dachs  of  your  own,'  he 
says  slowly.  '  T  would  get  you  the  very  best  that  money  could  buy.' 

*  No,  thank  you,'  I  retort  ungraciously,  <  I  don't  want  a  Dachs.' 
Then,  catching  sight  of  a  frown  on  Sir  Joseph's  face,  and,  perceiv- 
ing instinctively  that  he  is  listening,  I  murmur  confusedly  if  more 
politely,  <  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  but 
really  I  don't  want  a  dog ;  you  see  I  haven't  a  place  to  keep  one.' 

*  My  dear  Esme,'  says  Sir  Joseph  with  an  angry  snort,  '  are 
you  aware  that  your  words  imply  considerable  disrespect  of  my 
house  and  grounds  ?     Are  they  indeed  so  limited,  so  restricted 
that  room  cannot  be  found  to  accommodate  the  small,  though 
valuable,  Dachshund,  Mr.  Mansfield  is  so  kindly  offering  you  ? ' 

'  Oh  come,'  interrupts  Mr.  Mansfield  good-naturedly,  <  Miss 
Nugent  never  meant  anything  so  absurd  as  that.  Well,  then 
that's  settled  ;  and  I  will  look  out  for  a  Dachs  at  once.  Do  you 
like  them  black  and  tan,  or  fallow  ?  ' 

Something  in  the  look  of  his  triumphant  eye  inspires  me  with 
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the  determination  to  be  more  careful  than  ever  that  he  does  not 
catch  me  alone  this  afternoon. 

I  dare  not  seek  safety  in  flight,  or  the  solitude  of  my  own  room, 
and  cast  around  me  therefore  for  a  sure  companion.  It  is  no  use 
appealing  to  Frances  ;  she  would  be  a  determined  and  conspiring 
Will  o'  the  Wisp.  Jacquetta  also  is  a  broken  reed,  for  her  occu- 
pations even  on  Sunday  afternoon  are  so  multiplied  and  vario.us 
that  somewhere  or  other  I  should  infallibly  be  left  in  the 
lurch — over  the  almshouse  tea,-  if  not  in  the  Infants'  Sunday 
School. 

No,  my  refuge  is  clearly  at  Eva  Fenton's  side  ;  '  where  that 
bee  sucks,  there  suck  I,'  and  no  fear  of  her  desertion  need  disturb 
my  mind. 

She  looks  a  little  astonished  when  I  propose  a  stroll  along  the 
chestnut  walk,  which,  bending  and  twirling  in  artful  curves, 
stretches  out  to  a  mile  the  circuit  of  the  grounds ;  but  assents 
nevertheless  with  a  side-glance  at  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  is  unsus- 
piciously smoking  his  cigarette  on  the  verandah  with  Sir  Joseph. 

When  Miss  Fenton  is  ready  to  start  I  put  my  arm  through 
hers  with  unwonted  familiarity  and  endeavour  to  beguile  her 
quietly  out  of  the  side  door  without  attracting  anyone's  attention. 
In  vain,  however,  for  with  a  loud  cough  and  a  whisk  and  a  noisy 
stampede,  she  makes  for  the  little  cloak-room  adjoining  the 
verandah,  and  exclaims  vociferously,  'You  have  forgotten  your 
walking-stick,  Miss  Nugent ;  you  will  never  get  round  the  mile 
walk  without  it.' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Mansfield  turns  and  surveys  us  leisurely  over 
his  shoulder ;  but  I  set  off  with  unruffled  tranquillity,  secure  in 
my  shield  and  buckler.  As  a  shield  and  buckler  under  the  cir- 
cumstances Miss  Eva  is  unequalled ;  as  a  companion  she  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

'  Well,  and  are  you  getting  more  accustomed  to  your  diggings  ?  ' 
she  begins  conversationally  as  we  thread  our  way  around  the 
rosebeds.  f  Sir  Joseph  takes  one's  breath  away  at  first  with  his 
pomposity,  doesn't  he  ?  ' 

'  He  is  very  kind  though,'  I  return,  disgusted  to  hear  her  speak 
of  her  '  dear  Sir  Joseph '  so  disrespectfully ;  one  would  have 
thought  very  shame  would  have  tied  her  tongue. 

'  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  Well,  that's  where  you  make  a  mis- 
take then.  He  is  never  kind  to  anyone  unless  he  sees  his  way  to 
getting  back  as  much  as  he  gives.' 
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4  My  dear  Miss  Fenton,'  I  remonstrate,  '  see  how  kind  he  is  to 
my  sister  and  me,  and  what  can  we  give  him  in  return  ?  ' 

<  A  very  great  deal,'  says  Miss  Eva  decidedly.  '  Position,  first 
of  all.  He  has  bragged  unceasingly  ever  since  he  was  married 
about  the  Nugent  family  ;  and  everyone  knew  perfectly  well  they 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  him.  Now  you  are  a  living  proof 
of  his  grand  connections.  Then  it  pays  him  to  have  pretty  girls 
about  the  house  and  to  swagger  about  his  goodness  to  them.  For 
instance,  you  see  for  yourself,'  with  a  cunning  look  at  me,  *  how 
anxious  he  is  to  catch  Mr.  Mansfield.  I  don't  understand  business 
at  all,  but  I  know  they  are  mixed  up  together  somehow  in  the  City.' 

6  At  any  rate  Sir  Joseph  is  very  kind  to  you,  Miss  Fenton,'  I 
say  boldly,  determined  not  to  discuss  any  little  matrimonial  plans 
of  our  host  with  her. 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

6  They  make  a  sort  of  useful  maid  of  me,'  she  retorts.  *  I  do 
the  flowers  for  Lady  Yarborough  and  write  letters  for  Sir  Joseph, 
and  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  trumpet  his  praises  in  season  and 
out  of  season.' 

I  cannot  help  smiling  at  this  accurate  definition ;  but  I  am. 
not  going  to  eat  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough's  bread  and  salt,  and  pull 
him  to  pieces  behind  his  back,  so  I  turn  the  conversation  as  un- 
obtrusively as  I  can  by  admiring  her  new  tailor-made  coat  which 
has  been  the  result  of  many  consultations,  seasoned  with  much- 
needed  advice  from  Frances  and  me.  She  may  think  me  a  prig, 
but  I  can  bear  up  under  it  if  she  does. 

Half-way  in  the  mile  walk  there  is  a  rustic  bench,  overlooking 
the  river,  and  there  we  pause  to  watch  the  grey  volume  of  water 
rushing  down. 

It  is  a  dull  November  day  and  the  autumnal  rains  have  swelled 
the  stream ;  the  chestnut  leaves  dropping  one  by  one,  are  swiftly 
whirled  away. 

'  Doesn't  the  river  always  make  one  feel  melancholy  in  winter?  ' 
says  Eva  with  a  shiver,  '  the  mists  are  so  dreary.  Oh  !  there's 
Mr.  Mansfield  coming  to  meet  us,'  and  she  pulls  up  her  boa,  pats 
down  her  coat,  and  preens  herself  for  conquest. 

4 1  have  been  despatched  in  search  of  you,  Miss  Fenton,'  says 
Mr.  Mansfield  as  he  joins  us.  He  always  speaks  slowly,  laboriously 
even,  as  if  there  were  a  plum  in  the  back  of  his  mouth.  '  Sir 
Joseph  is  just  going  to  inspect  his  new  silver-grey  Dorkings  at 
the  farnij  and  wants  you  to  go  with 
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*  Highly  flattered,'  retorts  Eva  tartly.     'Do  you  mean  that  he 
is  waiting,  and  that  I  am  to  start  off  at  a  run,  leaving  you  and 
Miss  Nugent  to  follow  at  your  ease  ?  ' 

Judging  from  Mr.  Mansfield's  expressive  hesitancy,  I  am  afraid 
this  had  been  somewhat  after  his  original  plan. 

4  How  absurd  ! '  I  strike  in  firmly.  *  Of  course  we  will  all  walk 
back  to  the  house  together,  and  then  I  should  like  to  go  on  with 
you  to  see  the  poultry,  if  Sir  Joseph  will  let  me.' 

Whereupon  we  start  off  at  a  smart  pace  ;  Sir  Joseph  has 
spoken  and  likes  not  to  be  kept  waiting. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  at  my  side,  but  a  triangular  conversation  can 
scarcely  be  made  tender  against  the  wills  of  two  out  of  three ; 
half-a-dozen  commonplaces,  delivered  with  a  lack-lustre,  lovelorn 
gaze,  require  no  parry,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  reach  the  verandah. 
Sir  Joseph  comes  down  the  steps ;  his  eagle  eye  takes  in  the 
situation. 

'You  are  coming  to  see  my  Dorkings,  Esme?  Mansfield? 
That  is  right.  Prize  birds,  my  dear  Mansfield,  prize  birds. 
Dearest  Eva,  have  I  ever  told  you  how  my  young  Houdan  cock 
carried  off  first  honours  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  in  spite  of  being 
under  age  ?  No,  I  thought  not.  Come  and  walk  with  me,  then.' 

I  had  better  resign  myself  to  drop  behind  with  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Even  a  well-feigned  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Houdan  cock 
would  be  regarded  as  ill-timed. 

'  Fond  of  poultry,  Miss  Nugent  ?  '  inquires  Mr.  Mansfield.  He 
is  evidently  inspirited  by  the  presence  of  his  backer,  for  he  boldly 
delays  me  at  the  first  garden-gate  to  detach  a  bramble  from  iny 
skirt,  and  puts  his  innocent  query  with  an  even  more  tragic 
expression  than  usual. 

4  Not  particularly,'  and  I  step  out  briskly,  having  fixed  three 
paces  behind  Sir  Joseph  and  Eva  as  our  utmost  boundary ;  '  I  am 
afraid  I  haven't  a  rural  mind.' 

*  But  you  would  be  pleased  to  return  to  your  own  county, 
would  you  not  ?  ' 

'  That  depends,'  I  rejoin  oracularly. 

'  Of  course,  I  quite  understand ;  not  to  your  uncle's  house 
under  the  present  circumstances,  for  instance.' 

'  Not  to  my  uncle's  house  under  the  present  circumstances,'  I 
repeat  grimly. 

'  How  scandalously  he  has  behaved  ! '  ejaculates  Mr.  Mansfield 
warmly.  «  Sir  Joseph  tells  me  your  father  was  the  elder  brother, 
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and  during  his  lifetime  spent  what  should  have  been  your  in- 
heritance upon  the  estate,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
your  uncle  Francis  should  make  it  good  to  you.' 

To  flick  off  the  head  of  a  stray  dandelion  with  my  walking- 
stick  is  my  sole  response.  Mr.  Mansfield  fancies  that  he  is  getting 
on  nicely,  however,  for  he  edges  a  little  nearer,  and  begins 
again. 

'  But  I  can  imagine  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  your  feelings  to  return  to  Loamshire.  If  you  had  a 
nice  place  of  your  own,  for  instance  ?  ' 

'Palace,  house,  pigstye,  barn,'  I  quote  with  an  unwary  laugh. 
' I  am  as  likely  to  have  one  as  the  other  in  Loamshire.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  sinking  his  voice  tenderly.  '  I  am 
contemplating  the  purchase- 
Fortunately  the  pair  in  front  make  a  halt  at  this  crisis.  Eva 
has  brought  Sir  Joseph  to  a  full  stop  in  front  of  an  elderly  steed 
turned  out  to  grass  hard  by,  and  he  has  forgotten  all  minor  con- 
siderations in  a  thrilling  tale  of  his  prowess  in  the  hunting-field. 
When  we  join  them  he  is  discoursing  of  an  impossible  hedge, 
flanked  by  double  ditches,  which  he  once  charged  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  some  fair  one  who  was  following  his  lead. 

'  That  horse,'  he  says,  « took  the  first  ditch  splendidly — I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  I  never  keep  an  animal  that  blunders — and,  just 
poised  on  the  narrow  ridge,  was  giving  the  spring  for  the  second 
jump,  when  his  hind  leg  caught  in  some  wire  placed  there  by  a 
scoundrelly  farmer.  We  rolled  over  together' — dramatically— 
4  my  horse  and  I.  It  was  a  terrible  fall.  When  my  own  doctor 
examined  me  shortly  after,  he  used  these  very  words  :  "  Sir  Joseph 
Yarborough,"  he  said,  "  it  would  have  broken  the  ribs  of  any  man  in 
England  but  yourself.  You  have  escaped  with  a  few  bruises." ' 

'  Wonderful ! '  exclaims  Eva.  '  Wire  is  such  a  nasty  thing, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  Mansfield  ?  ' 

*  Wonderful ! '  I  exclaim.      « Was  the  horse  hurt,  Sir  Joseph  ?  ' 
But  in  vain.     Five  minutes  afterwards  we  are  walking  in  our 

old  order,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  is  endeavouring  to  catalogue  my 
taste  in  architecture. 

*  Now  for  my  own  part  I  like  a  modern  house,  square  and  com- 
fortable,' he  says,  '  with  nice  lofty  rooms  and  a  fine  entrance  hall.' 

' 1  hate  modern  houses,'  I  rejoin  snappishly. 
4  Ah  !    Something  in  the  style  of  Billington,  now,  would  be 
more  to  your  fancy  ? ' 
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*  Really,  I  don't  take  much  interest  in  imaginary  houses,'  with 
an  ostentatiously  smothered  yawn. 

'  No,  but  if  it  were  not  an  imaginary  house  ?  As  I  was 
remarking  just  now,  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  place  in  Loam- 
shire,  and  I  should  wish  to  be  guided  above  all  things  by  your 
fancy ' 

'  How  much  farther  is  it  to  the  farm  ?  '  I  break  in  desperately. 
'Tm  getting  so  tired!  Oh,  here  we  are!  Thank  goodness!' 
This  last  sotto  voca. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
ANOTHER. 

THE  Dorkings  are  duly  inspected,  and  Sir  Joseph  duly  offers  them 
to  Eva  Fenton.  They  are  his  latest  hobby,  but  this  ceremony  of 
presentation  causes  her  no  anxiety  as  to  where  she  shall  lodge  the 
feathered  treasures  ;  it  is  a  little  fapon  de  parler  with  Sir  Joseph 
to  offer  everything  of  which  he  is  possessed  to  his  lady  friends, 
though  nothing  ever  comes  of  it.  During  the  month  I  have  been 
here  he  has  laid  a  score  of  his  belongings  at  my  feet,  from  a 
hundred-guinea  landscape  just  come  home  from  Bond  Street,  down 
to  a  pot  of  red  geranium. 

At  first  this  gave  me  genuine  uneasiness,  as  he  invariably  cut 
short  my  protestations  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  magnificent 
'  I  will  give  orders  accordingly.'  Up  to  this  time,  however,  I  have 
made  no  closer  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  numerous  articles  so 
grandiloquently  offered  me,  and  I  smile  sympathetically  to  see 
Eva  going  through  the  polite  farce  of  exhaustive  thanks  for  the 
silver-grey  Dorkings  which — well  she  knows  it — will  never  cluck 
out  of  Sir  Joseph's  farmyard. 

As  we  draw  near  the  house  on  our  way  home,  the  fire,  lighting 
up  the  drawing-room  windows,  awakens  a  responsive  thrill  in  my 
chilled  person.  I  do  love  a  fire,  and  I  think  Frances  has  had  the 
best  of  it  this  damp,  murky  afternoon,  with  an  amusing  novel,  and 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  even  though  surrounded  by  yards  upon 
yardrf  of  steely  blue  silk. 

There  she  is,  her  fluffy  head  outlined  against  the  flames.  It 
is  perked  up  in  a  very  animated  fashion,  that  little  head. 

I  am  wrong  about  the  novel,  and  her  feet  are  not  on  the 
fender,  I  would  swear  there  is'  a  man  in  the  room,  though  he  be 
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invisible  to  rny  bodily  eye.  Well  do  I  know  the  angle  of  my 
sister's  face  and  the  twist  of  her  body  when  on  conquest  bent. 
Whom  can  she  have  got  hold  of?  'I  wish  it  may  be  someone 
who  will  distract  her  attention  from  my  affairs,'  I  soliloquise  as  I 
take  off  my  hat  and  toss  it  on  the  sofa  in  my  bedroom.  '  I  wonder 
how  she  would  carry  all  her  excellent  precepts  into  practice  if  one 
of  Sir  Joseph's  City  friends  made  love  to  her  instead  of  to  me.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  talk,  but  she  doesn't  know  how  nasty  it  is.  Pah  ! ' 

There  is  a  clatter  of  tea-cups  and  a  smell  of  hot  tea-cake  as  I 
open  the  drawing-room  door.  Sir  Joseph  is  assuring  someone 
that  he  is  particularly  proud  to  welcome  him  to  his  house  ;  but 
who  that  someone  is  I  have  not  the  slightest  warning,  for  I  arn 
well  inside  the  door  and  in  full  view  of  everybody  before  I  perceive 
Allan  Vaudrey  standing  on  the  hearthrug  and  looking  intently 
towards  me. 

My  knees  turn  shaky  and  a  red  glow  mounts  from  my  chin  to 
the  roots  of  my  hair  ;  but  the  twilight  covers  this  slight  deviation 
from  the  path  of  correct  maidenly  impassibility — at  least  so  I 
fondly  hope — and  I  manage  a  cool '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vaudrey  ?  ' 
and  lapse  into  a  low  chair  without  publicly  betraying  how  horribly 
glad  I  am  to  see  him. 

More  I  dare  not  essay.  I  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
it  would  sound  only  natural  if  I  could  add  with  light  nonchalance 
that  his  call  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  and  ask  him  where  he  is 
staying,  but  I  dare  not  trust  my  voice. 

Jacquetta  is  pouring  out  tea  with  all  the  bustle  that  can 
possibly  surround  that  simple  ceremony. 

6  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vaudrey.  No,  that  is  Francie's  cup,  not 
Esine's  ;  this  is  Esme's  with  no  sugar.' 

And  my  tea-cup  is  seized  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  presents  it 
and  remarks,  with  a  tender  sigh,  that  I  must  be  thirsty  after  my 
long  walk.  He  barricades  me  with  toast  and  pulls  his  chair  in 
front  of  mine,  somewhat  astonished  at  my  limp  resignation ;  but 
he  might  be  a  thousand  miles  away  for  all  the  heed  I  am  bestow- 
ing upon  him.  Over  his  fat  tweed  shoulder  and  past  his  shiny 
round  head  I  am  stealing  happy  glances  at  my  dear  love. 

He  has  come.  He  is  not  a  flirt.  He  does  care  for  me.  Dim 
though  the  afternoon  light  may  be,  I  caught  the  flash  in  his  grey 
eyes  as  I  came  into  the  room.  How  nice-looking  he  is!  How 
tall ;  how  well-made  ;  how  broad  his  shoulders  are,  how  clear  his 
eyes,  how  straight  his  features  !  And  what  a  gentleman  he  looks ! 

11-5 
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With  what  a  different  air  he  bears  himself  from  the  men  I  Lave 
mixed  with  the  last  month. 

And  so  I  maunder  to  myself  with  ecstatic  felicity  as  he  stands 
in  the  firelight,  plied  with  word  and  jest  hy  Frances. 

Suddenly  one  little  movement  plunges  me  in  a  sea  of  trouble. 
He  takes  out  his  watch,  looks  at  it,  and  then  anxiously  at  me. 

What  a  fool  lam!  The  precious  moments  are  flying;  ho 
will  go  presently  and  I  shall  have  said,  'How  do  you  do  ?  '  uiul 
"  Good-bye."  There  is  no  time  for  finessing.  I  jump  up,  all 
but  overturning  Mr.  Mansfield  and  the  toast,  and  walk  boldly 
across  the  room  to  the  piano.  Some  music  is  littered  about,  and 
I  begin  to  put  it  together  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

'  I  don't  believe  you  were  a  bit  glad  to  see  me,'  says  Mr.  Vau- 
drey,  over  my  shoulder. 

'  Don't  you  ?     Well,  I  was  then.' 

The  loud  buzz  of  talk  at  the  fireplace  covers  our  voices.  Sir 
Joseph  is  explaining  the  merits  of  a  silver-grey  Dorking  to 
Frances,  and  Eva  has  pounced  upon  the  deserted  Mansfield. 

'You  never  asked  me  where  I  came  from,  or  how  I  got 
here.' 

4  This  is  not  the  uttermost  end  of  the  world,  and  I  don't  call  it 
a  perilous  undertaking  to  get  here.' 

6  Seriously  though,  I  should  have  looked  you  up  long  before 
this,  but  my  father  has  been  very  ill,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to 
leave  him.' 

'  Has  he  ?     I  am  so  sorry  !  '  looking  up  at  him  sympathetically. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  says  softly. 

'  Is  he  better  now  ?  '  I  ask. 

6  Just  a  little,  and  I  have  brought  him  up  from  Bramblecope  to 
London  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  best  doctors.  But  he  is 
very  ill  still,'  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully. 

' 1  am  so  sorry ! '  I  repeat,  wishing  I  could  think  of  something 
more  consoling  to  say ;  but  my  monotonous  attempts  appear  to 
please  Mr.  Vaudrey,  for  he  smiles  a  grateful,  touched  smile  under 
his  heavy  yellow  moustache. 

'  There  is  no  one  at  home  but  me,'  he  goes  on  ;  '  my  brother  is 
in  India.  So  you  see  how  it  was  that  I  couldn't  get  here  before  ?  ' 
rather  anxiously. 

6  Of  course,  of  course,'  I  murmur  hastily. 

'And  how  are  you  getting  on?'  asks  Mr.  Vaudrey.  'Are 
they  kind  to  you  ?  '  with  a  backward  nod  to  the  fireplace. 
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*  Very.' 

*  He  seems  a  kind  old  boy  ;  he  asked  ine  to  stay  to  dinner  this 
evening,  but  I  must  go  back  by  the  next  train.     I  haven't  left 
my  father  for  so  long  since  he  was  taken  ill.' 

A  pause.  I  fiddle  nervously  with  the  music  leaves  and  wonder 
when  he  will  come  again.  This  brief  glimpse  is  tantalising. 

*  I  was  awfully  disappointed  when  I  found  you  were  out,'  he 
goes  on.     '  I  have  been  here  since  three  o'clock,  and  I  am  afraid 
your  sister  must  have  got  rather  tired  of  me ;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  go  until  you  came  in.     I  suggested  joining  you  in 
the  garden,  but  Miss  Frances  thought  I  shouldn't  find  you.' 

The  gilt  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  strikes  six  noisily  enough 
under  its  glass  shade. 

'  I  must  go,'  says  Mr.  Vaudrey,  hurriedly  looking  at  his  watch. 
'  May  I  come  and  see  you  again  one  day  soon  ? ' 

4  Yes,  do,'  I  cry  eagerly.  '  But  it  seems  so  horrid  for  you  to 
come  down  from  town  just  to  make  an  afternoon  call' — and  I 
pause  awkwardly.  Sir  Joseph  may  be  the  most  hospitable  of 
men,  but  I  should  not  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  anyone 
to  a  meal  in  his  house  without  his  permission.' 

6  Nonsense  !  Not  at  all ! '  exclaims  Mr.  Vaudrey.  6  Besides, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  leave  my  father  for  longer,  you  know.' 

But  when  he  says  good-bye,  Sir  Joseph  invites  him  cordially 
to  come  again. 

'  Staying  in  town,  are  you  ?  Then  dine  and  sleep  here  one 
day  during  the  week.  Any  friends  of  the  Nugent  family  are 
most  welcome  to  my  house.  What  day  shall  it  be?  Next 
Thursday  ? ' 

I  am  afraid  I  am  more  grateful  to  Sir  Joseph  for  this  one 
invitation,  and  more  inclined  to  give  him  a  hearty  hug — a  hug 
which  would  unsettle  his  shirt-front  and  disarrange  his  methodical 
tie — than  I  have  been  for  the  whole  month  of  breakfasts,  lunches, 
and  dinners  to  which  he  has  treated  Frances  and  me.  Tra-la-la. 

"  Ah  !  non  giunge  nman  pensiero 
Al  contento  ond'  io  son  plena," 

I  hum  joyously  as  I  run  up  the  stairs  to  my  bedroom.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  to  stay  in  the  drawing-room  until  dressing  time.  I 
should  giggle  out  of  season  and  smile  when  I  ought  perchance  to 
sigh  ;  Jacquetta  and  Eva  Fenton  would  look  at  me  curiously  and 
discover  that  J  was  suspiciously  elated.  No,  I  will  make  it  up  at 
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dinner  and  during  the  evening;  I  will  laud  Sir  Joseph's  meanest 
possession  beyond  the  skies,  and  I  will  let  Mr.  Mansfield  glower 
dismally  at  me  the  whole  evening;  but  I  must  have  half  an 
hour  with  my  new  happiness  first. 

I  pull  a  low  chair  over  the  burning  coals — a  fire  is  so  sympa- 
thetic— and  I  con  over  each  moment  of  the  last  half-hour. 

How  low-spirited  I  was  when  I  walked  out  of  this  bedroom 
last !  how  little  did  I  think  any  good  thing  was  in  store  for  me  ! 
and  how  decisive  was  that  glance  from  Mr.  Vaudrey's  eyes  when 
I  entered  the  drawing-room— as  if  the  one  thing  he  wanted  on 
earth  were  just  restored  to  him  !  Poor  fellow !  he  has  been  having 
a  trying  time  too.  They  have  no  women-kind  at  home,  and  he 
must  have  had  all  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  Sir  Joshua's 
illness  on  his  hands  ;  men  are  so  awkward  in  sickness.  By-the-bye, 
I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  his  father  ?  He  is  evidently  very 
anxious  about  him.  I  hope  he  will  be  better  when  Mr.  Vaudrey 
comes  next  Thursday.  Next  Thursday  !  First  come  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday;  but  they  will  all  be  happy  days  with  the  thought 
of  Thursday  gilding  them.  It  is  nice  of  Sir  Joseph  to  have  invited 
him  to  dine  and  sleep  here.  Another  afternoon  call  like  this 
would  have  been  too  aggravating.  And  that  reminds  me,  how  ill- 
natured  of  Frances  to  have  kept  him  in  the  drawing-room  from 
three  o'clock  till  half-past  five,  when  we  came  in  !  I  know  she 
hates  damp  like  a  cat,  but  I  really  think  she  might  have  brought 
him  out,  or  even  sent  him  out  to  me. 

Bang,  bang.  There  is  Frances'  bedroom  door ;  and  now  she 
is  knocking  at  mine. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  gloating  over  your 
young  man,'  she  says  derisively. 

'  I  am,'  I  respond,  curt  and  unashamed  ;  '  and  I  should  have 
had  more  to  gloat  over  if  you  had  let  me  know  he  was  here  earlier 
instead  of  keeping  him  all  to  yourself  for  two  hours  and  a  half. 
It  was  very  unkind  of  you,  Frances.' 

'  That  depends  on  what  you  call  unkind,'  she  answered  slowly. 

I  turn  back  to  the  fire.  I  am  too  happy  to  argue  with  her, 
though  I  did  feel  called  upon  to  give  my  candid  opinion  of  her 
unsisterly  behaviour;  but  I  am  ready  to  forget  it  now. 

<  /  should  call  it  unkind  to  encourage  you  in  your  infatuation 
for  Allan  Vaudrey  when  you  have  the  chance — no,  the  certainty  of 
making  a  match  which  is  immeasurably  better,'  says  Frances, 
deliberately  sitting  down  on  a  low  footstool  and  holding  up  her 
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long,  slim  hands  to  the  flames ;  Frances'  hands  are  always  white 
and  always  cold. 

'  You  mean  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  suppose  ?  '  with  an  easy  smile.  I 
could  smile  over  Beelzebub  himself  this  evening,  I  am  so  jovial, 
and  as  for  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  feel  quite  compassionately  towards 
him ;  his  rout  will  be  so  utter  and  complete  now  that  Allan  Vau- 
drey  has  come  upon  the  scene. 

6 1  do,'  says  Frances  emphatically ;  '  and  it  passes  my  under- 
standing how  you  can  be  so  foolish,  Esme,  as  to  treat  him  in  the 
way  you  do.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  20,000£.  a  year  ? ' 

'  He  might  have  20,090/.  a  day  for  all  I  care,'  I  respond  lightly. 

Frances  groans. 

4  Why,  oh  why,  does  he  not  look  with  eyes  of  favour  upon  this 
handmaiden,'  pointing  to  herself,  '  instead  of  upon  that  ?  ' 

*  Why  not,  indeed  ?  '  I  echo  heartily.     *  And  why  don't  you 
practise  those  little  wiles  we  know  so  well  upon  him  ?     You  have 
my  sincerest  good  wishes.' 

4  As  if  I  had  not  been  doing  my  very  best  ever  since  I  first 
beheld  him  ! '  returns  Frances  candidly.  *  All  I  get  for  my  pains 
are  endless  maunderings  over  your  charms.  He  has  just  been 
impressing  upon  me  that  your  eyes  haunt  him  day  and  night ! ' 

'  Pooh !  '  I  exclaim,  and  walking  across  to  my  toilet  table  I 
light  the  candles ;  it  is  not  worth  while  being  late  for  dinner  in 
order  to  listen  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  ravings  at  second-hand. 

My  glass  reflects  a  flushed,  smiling  face  ;  I  examine  it  care- 
fully ;  I  hope  I  was  looking  nice  when  I  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  this  evening. 

*  Am  I  really  pretty  ? '  I  ask,  as  I  scan  my  features  critically. 
Pretty ! '  ejaculates  my  sister  scornfully  from  the  fireplace. 

*  You  are  lovely.' 

6  Really,  Frances  ?  '  I  inquire  anxiously.  *  You  are  not  saying 
it  to  please  me  ?  I  always  think  my  nose  is  a  little  sharp  at  the 

up.' 

For  answer  Frances  gets  up  and  walks  to  my  side. 

'  Look  at  us  together,'  she  says,  as  coolly  and  unemotionally  as  if 
she  were  cataloguing  two  china  figures.  '  I  am  only  a  pretty  girl, 
you  are  a  beauty— there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  men  look  at 
you  and  they  are  conquered,  whilst  I  have  to  toil  after  and  make 
my  little  mark  by  dint  of  unblushing  flattery.  And  that  doesn't 
always  succeed  either,1  she  continues  with  a  sigh  ;  *  witness  this 
afternoon.' 
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'  Witness  this  afternoon,'  I  repeat,  wheeling  round  sharply 
upon  her.  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'I  thought  I  would  try  and  distract  Mr.  Yaudrey's  attention,' 
replies  Frances  unblushingly,  '  but  my  little  attempt  was  utterly 
in  vain.  You  needn't  flounce  about  like  that ;  you  must  see  that 
our  usual  rules  as  to  respecting  one  another's  preserves  are  sus- 
pended by  the  unusual  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  and 
after  all  I  have  extracted  some  useful  information  from  him  which 
I  am  ready  to  retail  to  you.  My  efforts  to  find  the  precise  nature 
of  his  respected  parent's  malady  were  fruitless,  so  I  suppose  it  is 
something  unmentionable;  but  I  have  discovered  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  really  and  truly  on  his  last  legs.  I  shouldn't 
think  he  could  hang  on  much  longer.' 

'  You  have  been  pretty  searching  in  your  inquiries,'  I  exclaim 
angrily.  '  I  wonder  you  didn't  ask  Mr.  Yaudrey  the  exact  figure 
of  his  income  and  what  his  expectations  were.' 

4 1  should  have  loved  to,'  rejoins  my  sister  placidly,  '  but  there 
exists  a  foolish  prejudice  against  questions  of  that  kind.  Civilisa- 
tion has  its  drawbacks  ;  there  are  lands,  I  believe,  where  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  good  manners  to  ask  anything  one  wants  to 
know.  Don't  you  remember  Johnny  Kivers  told  us  that  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  it  is  considered  quite  the  correct  thing  for  all 
the  young  ladies  to  ask  new-comers  how  much  they  are  worth  ? 
What  heart-burnings  so  simple  a  custom  must  save ! ' 


CHAPTEE  X. 

A    COMPACT. 

IT  is  Thursday  evening.  I  have  spent  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  in  endeavouring  to  propitiate  Frances,  that  on  this 
joyful  occasion  her  lance  may  not  be  raised  against  me.  I  pray 
that  my  efforts  be  not  in  vain,  but  I  misdoubt  the  semi-sarcastic, 
semi-compassionate  gleam  with  which  those  blue  Japanese  eyes 
have  been  regarding  me. 

Mr.  Yaudrey,  Sir  Joseph,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  have  just  arrived 
from  the  station  and  are  being  regaled  with,  tea  and  solaced  with 
toast ;  at  least  the  two  latter  are,  but  Mr.  Yaudrey  has  declined 
the  mild  refreshment  and  is  bpyering  around  the  fireplace  in 
front  of  my  low  chair. 
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Sisterless,  unmarried  men  rarely  have  tact.  Anxious  as  I  am 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Vaudrey,  I  should  have  preferred  to  see  him 
exchange  a  few  mild  nothings  with  Jacquetta  first ;  he  might  as 
well  ingratiate  himself  in  her  good  books,  and  it  does  not  need 
much  trouble  on  his  part  to  make  women  like  him.  He  has  a 
taking  way,  purely  natural  and  in  no  wise  put  on,  of  appearing 
absorbed  and  interested  in  all  their  little  affairs. 

*  Well,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  since  last 
Sunday  ? '  he  asks  in  a  low,  appropriative  tone. 

*  Much,  the  same  as  usual.      Walking,  driving,   eating,  and 
slandering  my  neighbours,  I  suppose.' 

*  Ha,  ha  ! '     (He  is  always  appreciative  of  the  flattest  joke, 
which  in  itself  is  soothing  to  the  feminine  mind,  whose  humour 
is  generally  of  the  mildest.)      'I  hope  I  wasn't   the  unhappy 
neighbour  who  has  been  catching  it  this  time  ?  ' 

4  Well,  not  this  time,'  I  remark,  craning  my  neck  up  at  him — 
why  do  the  tallest  men  always  stand  bolt  upright  immediately 
over  one's  chair  ?  '  One  must  have  a  little  variety  in  the  object 
or  the  game  is  no  fun.' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  mean  to  imply  that  at  one  period  or  another 
I  was  the  slandered  object.'     And  at  last  he  picks  out  a  chair — 
needless  to  say  it  is  the  smallest,  most  infantine  of  chairs — and 
pulling  it  close  to  my  side  deposits  his  large  person  upon  it. 

*  Of  course  you  were.     I  remember  making  some  really  witty 
remarks  about  you  last  summer.' 

'  Do  you  now  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  one  or  two  of  them,' 
leaning  forward  with  an  amused  smile. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  want  to  hear  what  your  friends 
say  of  you  behind  your  back  ?     Your  good  opinion  of  yourself 
must  be  firmly  rooted  ! ' 

*  Not  what  all  my  friends  say,  but  what  you  say.     Come  now, 
what  was  the  worst  thing  ?  ' 

'  The  worst  thing,'  I  slowly  consider  while  Mr.  Vaudrey  gazes 
at  me  with  the  foolish,  fond  expression  proper  to  a  lover — oddly 
enough,  I  think  it  suits  his  face,  though  I  have  never  been  able  to 
endure  it  in  anyone's  else — 'the  worst. thing  was  just  about  the 
time  you  were  so  devoted  to  Mrs.  Campbell ' 

'  Devoted  to  Mrs.  Campbell !  I ! '  he  interrupts  angrily.  *  I'll 
swear  I  never ' 

'  I*  have  just  been  able  to  secure  a  Dachshund  for  you,  Miss 
Nugent/  says  Mr.  Mansfield,  in  his  slow,  indistinct  voice.  'He 
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is  a  first-rate  little  chap,  and  all  his  relations  have  taken  prizes.' 
And  he  calmly  plants  himself  just  where  Mr.  Vaudrey  has  been 
standing  a  few  minutes  before,  and  makes  a  triangle  of  our  tete- 
a-tete. 

Allan  Vaudrey  looks  at  him  sharply,  but  Mr.  Mansfield  does 
not  seem  to  see  it.  The  expression  on  his  round  face  never  does 
vary  in  the  slightest ;  he  contemplates  a  pudding  and  me  with  the 
same  gaze,  and  at  the  present  moment  appears  perfectly  uncon- 
scious that  his  society  is  not  wanted. 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  I  say  stiffly,  after 
an  expressive  pause. 

6  Not  at  all.  You  know  very  well  that  my  greatest  delight  is 
to  please  you,'  in  precisely  the  same  monotonous  tone. 

Mr.  Vaudrey  gives  an  angry  shuffle,  and  this  time  glances 
quickly  at  me.  Why,  oh !  why  do  I  foolishly  turn  scarlet  instead 
of  looking  calmly  disgusted  ? 

'You  have  never  told  me  yet  how  Sir  Joshua  is  getting  on, 
Mr.  Vaudrey,'  calls  out  Frances  from  the  tea  table,  '  and  Lady 
Yarborough  would  like  to  know  what  Dr.  Jacobson  thinks  about 
him.' 

And  as  he  moves  perforce  towards  them,  my  straining  ears 
distinctly  catch  her  arch  murmur. 

*  You  must  not  spoil  sport,  you  know ! ' 

'He  is  black-and-tan,'  continues  Mr.  Mansfield,  'and  just 
the  right  size  and  weight.  You  prefer  black-and-tan,  do  you 
not?' 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  dressing-gong  sounds,  and  I  crawl 
discontentedly  upstairs.  Not  one  glance  have  I  had  from  Allan 
during  the  whole  twenty  minutes. 

I  will  dress  quickly  and  be  in  the  drawing-room  before  the 
others/  I  determine  as  I  pull  off  my  morning  frock ;  '  I  can 
manage  my  white  gown  by  myself,  and  if  Frances  wants  any  help 
it  is  not  I  who  will  give  it  her  ! ' 

But  when  I  reach  the  drawing-room,  panting  and  with  an  un- 
comfortable consciousness  that  my  skirt  is  somewhat  awry,  for  all 
my  pains  I  find  Jacquetta  happily  installed  and  knitting  indus- 
triously by  the  shaded  lamp. 

'  How  nicely  you  are  getting  on  with  that  jersey,'  I  say,  hoping 
that  she  will  not  notice  the  quaver  of  disappointment  which  my 
own  ears  hear  running  through  my  voice.  '  And  how  pleaded  old 
Ikenwill  be  to  get  it!' 
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6  Perhaps,'  she  answers  dubiously ;  *  but  he  won't  be  satisfied 
by  any  means.  When  I  told  him  I  was  knitting  him  a  jersey 
the  other  day,  he  grumbled  out,  "  Eh,  what's  the  good  o'  they 
without  long  stockings  made  of  new  wool  to  keep  a  chap's  legs 
warm  ?  " ' 

One  by  one  the  others  straggle  in,  Mr.  Vaudrey  last  of  all.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  straight  up  and  ask  him  to  take  me 
into  dinner ;  but  somehow  he  looks  stiffer  in  his  evening  clothes, 
his  eyes  avoid  mine,  and  he  appears  all  of  a  sudden  to  have 
awakened  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  little  attentions  due  to  Lady 
Yarborough. 

Dinner  is  announced.  I  turn  away  from  Eva  Fenton,  who  is 
chattering  on  the  hearthrug  and  fiddle  nervously  with  Jacquetta's 
ball  of  wool.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  proximity  on  these  occasions, 
and  I  am  just  at  Mr.  Yaudrey's  right  arm ;  Sir  Joseph  is  sitting 
by  Frances  on  the  sofa,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  can  divide  himself 
between  Jacquetta  and  Miss  Fenton  as  it  pleases  him. 

So  I  argue  rapidly ;  but,  alas  !  I  propose  and  Frances  disposes. 
Sir  Joseph  gets  up,  walks  across  the  room,  and  presents  his  arm 
to  me  with  a  flourish. 

*  What  a  sweet,  dear  sister  you  are  blessed  with,'  he  informs 
me  in  a  whisper  on  the  way  to  the  dining-room.     '  She  gave  me 
the  kindest  little  hint  just  now  that  my  beautiful  Esme  is  a  trifle 
— well,  ever  such  a  trifle  jealous  of  her  rights  as  elder,  and  some- 
times thinks  that  Miss  Nugent  is  not  given  fair  precedence  over 
Miss   Frances.     So  like  dear  Frances  to  be  ready  and  willing  to 
take  the  second  place,  is  it  not  ?  '     Dear  Frances  completes  her 
pious  work  by  following  us  with  Mr.  Mansfield  and  neatly  piloting 
him  into  a  chair  at  my  right  hand  ;  she  is  also  hastily  finishing  a 
whispered  assurance  that  Esme  has  been  so  touched  by  bis  gift  of 
a  Dachshund. 

*  I  daresay  she  did  not  half  thank  you  herself,  but   she  is  so 
reserved,  you  know,  almost  shy  where  her  feelings  are  concerned  ! ' 

Sir  Joseph  says  a  consequential  grace,  which  makes  one  in- 
stinctively feel  that  the  Almighty  is  highly  honoured,  and  in  the 
pause  which  ensues  I  boil  over. 

'  What  is  that  you  are  saying  of  me,  Frances  ?  '  with  an  angry 
frown. 

'  Only  that  you  were  so  delighted  about  the  Dachshund,  Mr. 
Mansfield  has  given  you,  dear,'  she  returns  sweetly.  '  It  is  too 
kind  of  him,  isn't  it,  Sir  Joseph  ? ' 
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'  Ah — h  !  we  all  know  Mansfield  can  never  be  too  kind  to  Esme,' 
responds  Sir  Joseph,  with  a  waggish  smile. 

What  is  Jacquetta  telling  Mr.  Vaudrey  to  make  him  scowl  so 
fiercely  ?  Something  that  has  distracted  his  attention  from  our 
end  of  the  table,  I  hope. 

'Even  my  boots  I  get  in  the  village,'  she  exclaims,  'though 
they  are  always  badly  made  and  pinch  me.  But  Sir  Joseph  likes 
us  to  spend  our  money  where  we  live.' 

It  cannot  be  this  laudable,  even  heroic  patronage  of  local 
talent  that  has  roused  Mr.  Vaudrey 's  wrath. 

Mournfully  I  refuse  the  soup  and  dismally  I  shake  my  head 
at  the  fish.  Want  of  pluck,  one  might  say,  but  I  had  pinned  my 
hopes  to  this  evening ;  and  now  everything  seems  going  wrong. 
I  cannot  blame  Allan  Vaudrey  for  being  angry  with  me.  It  is 
enough  to  disgust  him  if  he  thinks  that  I  have  stooped  so  low  as 
to  encourage  Mr.  Mansfield.  Encourage  him  indeed  !  Drawing 
myself  up  I  shoot  a  withering  glance  at  his  round  oily  head — a 
withering  glance  which  is  utterly  thrown  away  upon  him,  for  he 
looks  up  tenderly  and  remarks  that  I  seem  out  of  sorts  this  evening 
and  pale. 

6 1  hope  you  did  not  overtire  yourself  in  that  charming  walk 
we  had  together  on  Sunday  afternoon !  '  he  says  with  affectionate 
solicitude. 

Nor  do  I  fare  any  better  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner. 
Directly  the  gentlemen  come  in  I  rise  determinedly  from  my  seat 
and  passing  close  in  front  of  Mr.  Vaudrey  look  up  appealingly  at 
him.  '  Won't  you  come  and  open  the  piano  for  me  ?  '  I  say  softly, 
with  pitifully  raised  eyebrows. 

' 1  shall  be  delighted,'  he  answers  stiffly.  But  I  do  not  mind 
the  stiffness ;  if  I  can  only  get  hold  of  him  for  two  minutes,  it 
will  be  all  right ;  for  Allan  is  not  of  a  sulky  temper. 

'Where  are  you  off  to?'  says  Frances,  joining  us  suddenly. 
'  To  the  piano  ?  Oh,  dear  Esme,  do  you  mind  very  much  if  I  ask 
you  not  to  play  this  evening  ?  I  have  such  a  headache,  and  I  feel 
as  if  any  noise  would  make  it  worse.  And  Sir  Joseph  has  just 
been  asking  for  a  round  game ;  shall  we  all  gamble  a  little  ? ' 

'  Yes,  let  us  gamble,'  strikes  in  Mr.  Mansfield  over  my  shoulder. 
4  Will  you  bank  with  me,  Miss  Nugent  ?  ' 

'  Don't  say  "  no,"  Esme ;  take  my  advice,'  says  Sir  Joseph, 
with  a  facetious  pat  on  my  arm.  'Mansfield  is  not  a  bad  fellow 
to  bank  with,  ha  !  ha ! ' 
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It  is  eleven  o'clock  when  we  go  upstairs.  At  twelve  I  am  still 
marching  about  my  room,  cursing  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Frances  with 
impartial  fury.  At  half-past  twelve,  my  fire  having  gone  out,  I 
betake  myself  to  my  little  white  bed,  cold  though  wrathful.  One 
o'clock  strikes ;  half-past  one ;  two.  I  sit  up  in  bed ;  anger  is 
taking  the  second  place,  and  a  great  fear  fills  my  mind.  What  if 
I  really  lose  my  love  ?  What  if  he  goes  away  in  foolish  mis- 
understanding to-morrow  morning  and  we  never  meet  again  ? 
And  can  I  be  sure  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  undeceiv- 
ing him  ?  Have  I  not  tried  to  edge  in  a  word  this  evening,  all 
in  vain?  How  can  I  tell  that  I  shall  fare  better  in  the  short 
hour  before  he  leaves  to-morrow?  No,  pride  must  go  to  the 
wall,  and  I  will  throw  myself  on  Frances'  mercy.  She  shall 
help  me. 

I  hurl  myself  out  of  bed  and,  too  excited  to  wrap  up,  rush  into 
Frances'  room. 

She  is  fast  asleep  of  course.  Neither  emotion  nor  indigestion 
ever  play  havoc  with  Frances'  slumbers. 

'  Wake  up,  Frances,  wake  up ! '  I  cry,  shaking  her  ruthlessly 
by  the  shoulder,  (  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

'  Good  heavens  !  W^hat's  the  matter  ?  Is  it  you,  Esme  ?  Oh  ! 
do  take  that  candle  out  of  my  eyes.  What  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  I  want  to  talk  to  you,'  I  repeat  more  slowly,  for  I  am  gradually 
awakening  to  the  consciousness  that  it  is  bitterly  cold  and  that  the 
draught  playing  upon  my  feet  from  under  the  door  is  positively 
arctic ;  6  and  as  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  I  think  I  had  better  get 
into  your  bed.' 

( Ugh !  you  are  quite  froggy ! '  grumbles  Frances  as  she 
flattens  herself  against  the  wall  to  avoid  the  touch  of  my  chilled 
limbs.  '  And  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  say  that  won't  keep 
till  the  morning  ?  Ugh !  How  disagreeable  you  are  ! ' 

'And  how  disagreeable  you  have  been  all  the  evening, 
Frances  ! '  I  retort  lachrymosely,  my  mental  woes  rushing  back 
upon  me  with  renewed  vigour,  now  that  my  bodily  discomfort  is 
alleviated.  '  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  be  so  cruel  to 
me  !  Oh,  Frances,  you  must  help  me !  I  am  so  miserable  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.' 

Frances  gives  an  angry  shuffle  ;  whether  to  shake  away  the 
frozen  hand  with  which  I  am  seeking  hers  or  from  annoyance  at 
my  tears,  I  know  not. 

'  Don't  be  unkind  to  me,  dear  Frances,'  I  plead  ;  '  you  don't 
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know  how  fond  I  am  of  Mr.  Vaudrey,  and  what  shall  I  do  if  he 
goes  away  in  anger  ? ' 

'Marry  Mr.  Mansfield  of  course,'  returns  my  sister  tartly. 
'  That  I  never  will ! '  I  exclaim  with  vicious  energy.     '  Never ', 
no  never  !     I  will  go  out  as  a  governess  first.' 

'  Not  you,'  says  Frances  with  a  derisive  laugh.  '  Foolish  you 
may  be,  but  not  quite  so  foolish  as  that.' 

I  pause.  It  is  no  use  arguing  with  Frances.  I  must  try 
another  plan.  '  Now  listen  to  me,  Frances,'  I  say  firmly,  '  and  I 
can  tell  you  I  mean  what  I  say.  If  you  don't  help  me  about 
Allan  Vaudrey  I  will  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  whomsoever  I  marry  you  shall  never  set  foot  inside  my 
doors.' 

1  Hoity-toity ! '  ejaculates  my  sister ;  but  there  is  an  uneasy 
ring  about  her  giggle  which  tells  me  that  my  shot  has  gone 
home. 

'  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  help  me  and  I  marry 
Allan  Vaudrey  I  will  be  grateful  to  you  all  my  life,  and  you  shall 
come  and  live  with  us,  dear  Frances,  and  we  will  love  you  so 
much.' 

6  Love  will  have  to  be  our  portion  then,'  she  sneers  ;  '  our  fuel, 
board  and  lodging.' 

4  Nonsense  !  I  don't  know  why  you  should  persist  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Vaudrey  will  have  no  money.  His  father  is  dying,  as 
you  know,  and  he  is  a  millionaire.' 

There  is  another  long  pause.  I  am  half  afraid  Frances  has 
dropped  off  to  sleep  in  spite  of  her  cramped  position,  but  presently 
she  speaks. 

6 1  suppose  I  must  make  a  bargain  with  you,'  she  says.  ' If 
his  father  leaves  him  a  decent  fortune  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you  ;  and  you  must  promise  me  that  if  he  is  left  badly  off  you 
will  give  up  all  idea  of  marrying  him.' 

'  Well,  we  will  see,'  I  rejoin  discreetly,  feeling  that  for  the 
moment  I  have  gained  my  point  and  that  sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.  '  We  have  plenty  of  time  before  us  to  talk 
that  over,  and  you  will  be  nice  to  us  to-morrow  morning,  like  a 
darling,  won't  you,  Francie  ?  I  should  so  like  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  him  before  he  goes.' 

'  All  right,'  she  says  ungraciously,  with  a  gigantic  yawn  ;  { any- 
thing to  get  you  out  of  my  bed  now.' 

I  verily  believe  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  my  making  her 
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uncomfortable  that  I  have  been  able  to  wrest  any  terms  from 
Frances. 

*  Well,  I  am  going,'  I  rejoin,  slipping  gently  out  and  seizing 
my  candlestick.     « Bless  you,  oh  my  sister  !     And  in  return  I  will 
do  my  best  to  lay  my  big  dolly  with  the  round  black  eyes  and 
20,000£.  a  year  at  your   feet.     Henceforth  I  devote  myself  to 
making  him  understand  how  far  more  desirable  a  wife  you  would 
be  for  him  than  I.' 

*  Mind  you  shut  the  door,'  says  Frances. 


(7b  be  continued,) 
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STUDIES    OF    WINTER  IN   THE   ORISONS, 

I. 

IT  is  well-nigh  impossible,  while  treating  of  Alpine  scenery  in 
winter,  to  avoid  monotony.  The  snow-world  is  colourless  and 
almost  formless ;  and  to  describe  things  which  have  no  shape  or 
hue  strains  the  resources  of  language.  Besides,  the  life  of  human 
beings  in  these  mountains — the  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  children 
of  the  fells  and  workers  in  the  forests — has  a  singular  intensity,  a 
serious  abiding  sense  of  man's  relation  to  the  material  universe, 
which  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  flat  countries  and  tempe- 
rate climates.  Language  fails  in  the  attempt  to  reproduce  impres- 
sions and  moods  of  the  mind,  which  are  thrilling  enough  in  the 
midst  of  this  austerely  simple  nature,  but  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  common  experience  upon  the  highways  of  the  world.  It 
is  as  difficult  to  write  adequately  about  the  winter  Alps  and  moun- 
taineers as  about  the  stormy  ocean  and  sailors. 

The  winter  of  1887-88  was  unusually  severe  over  Northern 
and  Central  Europe.  In  the  Canton  of  Graubiinden  it  was  excep- 
tional, for  three  main  reasons — the  large  amount  of  snow  which 
fell;  the  long  continuance  of  intense  cold  ;  and  the  frequency  of 
avalanches,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost  and  vast  damage  was 
inflicted  upon  property.  Dr.  Ludwig,  of  Pontresina,  in  his 
'  Meteorological  Keport '  for  February,  says :  fc  It  is  an  ascertained 
fact  that  the  oldest  people  do  not  remember  such  a  long,  severe 
winter,  with  so  much  snow,  so  many  snow-storms,  and  so  little 
stin.  The  same  is  the  case  with  this  winter's  avalanches,  which 
have  excelled  in  number  and  size  all  previously  recorded  in  this 
district,  and  in  several  instances  have  fallen  in  unusual  tracks.' 

The  reason  why  avalanches  were  exceptional  in  size  and  num- 
bers, and  why  they  came  down  in  unexpected  quarters,  can  be 
explained.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  snow  fell  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter;  about  New  Year  there  was  considerably  less 
than  the  average  quantity.  On  the  heights  of  the  mountains  this 
coating  of  scanty  snow  hardened,  under  the  action  of  sun,  wind, 
and  intense  frost,  into  a  smooth,  solid,  icy  crust.  Therefore,  when 
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a  heavy  snowfall  began  in  February,  which  lasted  without  inter- 
mission for  six  days  and  nights,  accumulating  an  average  depth  of 
five  or  six  feet  on  the  crust  of  earlier  snow  I  have  described,  this 
new  deposit  was  everywhere  insecure.  It  slipped  in  immense 
masses  from  the  polished  surface  of  the  old  snow,  having  no  support, 
no  roughnesses  to  which  it  could  adhere,  and  rushed  by  its  own 
weight  into  the  valleys  at  points  where  ordinary  and  more  slowly 
acting  causes  are  not  wont  to  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  winter. 

O 

For  the  same  reason,  successive  avalanches  descended  upon  the  same 
tracks.  As  soon  as  one  deposit  had  glided  from  its  slippery  ice- 
foundation  and  another  snow-fall  happened,  the  phenomenon  was 
repeated;  the  crust  of  old  snow  still  remaining  treacherously  firm 
and  smooth  upon  the  steep  declivities.  A  postilion,  who  drove 
the  post  all  this  winter  over  the  Fluela  Pass  (the  highest  in  Grau- 
biinden,  and  the  highest  which  is  open  for  regular  winter  traffic  in 
Europe),  told  me  that  he  had  counted  between  fifty  and  sixty 
avalanches,  which  traversed  the  actual  post  road,  and  some  of  these 
were  repeated  half  a  dozen  times.  As  the  same  conditions  affected 
all  the  other  passes  of  Grraubiinden — Bernina,  Albula,  Julier, 
Spliigen,  and  Bernhardin — it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  traffic 
was  occasionally  suspended  for  several  days  together,  that  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  the  post  were  irregular,  and  that  many 
lives  were  sacrificed.  Singularly  enough,  no  fatal  accidents  hap- 
pened to  the  Swiss  post-service.  Those  who  suffered  were  men 
employed  to  mend  the  roads,  carters,  and  peasants  engaged  in  fell- 
ing wood.  Few  valleys  in  the  canton  escaped  without  the  loss  of 
some  lives,  and  the  tale  is  still  incomplete;  for  the  most  remote 
regions  were  entirely  shut  off  for  months  together  from  the  outer 
world  by  enormous  avalanches,  which  interrupted  all  communica- 
tions. We  do  not  yet  know,  and,  unless  an  official  report  be  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  we  shall  probably  never  know  how  many 
human  beings  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  this  winter. 
If  we  may  speak  of  avalanche- showers  in  the  same  way  as  we 
speak  of  meteor-showers,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  great 
occurrences  of  this  kind  in  the  spring  of  1888.  They  grouped 
themselves  around  two  dates,  February  16-17,  and  March  27-28. 
Intermittingly,  and  sporadically,  avalanches  fell  throughout  the 
canton  almost  daily  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April. 
Some  of  the  more  destructive  cannot  be  reckoned  to  the  main 
showers  I  have  mentioned.  Yet  the  dates  given  above  mark  dis- 
tinct crises  in  the  avalanche-plague;  and  for  two  well-defined 
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meteorological  reasons.  Between  February  4  and  February  9,  snow 
fell  continuously  and  universally,  heaping  up,  as  I  have  already 
described,  immense  stores  of  soft  unsettled  drifts  upon  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  autumn  deposit.  Given  calm  frost-weather  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  this  large  snow-fall  might  have  hardened 
in  its  turn,  until  the  warm  breezes  of  April  loosened  it  in  Schlag- 
Lawinen.  That,  however,  did  not  happen.  Soon  after  the  snow 
was  down,  storms  set  in ;  the  Fohn-wind  raged  upon  the  heights 
and  swooped  into  the  valleys.  The  mountains  were  stirred  through 
all  their  length  and  breadth,  and  Staub-Lawinen  poured  like  tor- 
rents from  the  precipices.  That  caused  the  avalanche-shower  of 
February  16-17.  The  second  shower  of  March  27-28  was  due 
to  somewhat  different  causes.  Much  of  the  snow  had  been  dis- 
lodged from  places  where  the  Fohn-wind  played  its  wild  capricious 
games  in  February.  But  incalculable  masses  still  remained  un- 
shaken ;  and  upon  these  a  violent  and  general  rain-storm  acted 
at  the  end  of  March.  The  result  was  that  millions  of  tons  of 
snow,  sodden  with  rain,  got  slowly  into  motion,  and  discharged 
themselves  in  Schlag-Lawinen  down  the  gullies  of  the  hills.  The 
exact  meaning  of  these  technical  terms,  Staub-Lawinen  and 
Schlag-Lawinen,  will  be  presently  explained.  For  the  moment,  I 
must  beg  my  readers  to  understand  that  the  avalanche-shower  of 
February  differed  in  some  essential  respects  from  that  of  March. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  valleys  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  watershed,  Mesocco,  Calanca,  Bregaglia,  Poschiavo,  suffered  far 
more  in  the  second  shower,  while  the  greatest  damages  upon  the 
northern  side,  on  the  main  post-roads,  and  so  forth,  were  inflicted 
by  the  earlier. 

Though  I  possess  considerable  data  for  describing  in  detail  the 
main  features  of  the  avalanche-showers  of  1888,  as  they  affected 
Grraubiinden,  I  feel  that  I  should  only  perplex  and  weary  English 
people  by  directing  their  attention  to  places  the  very  names  of 
which  are  unfamiliar.  Besides,  I  should  prolong  this  -article, 
which  promises  already  to  become  unwieldy,  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  occasional  essay.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  confine 
myself  to  general  observations  about  the  several  sorts  of  avalanches, 
and  to  illustrations  from  my  personal  experience  which  may  help 
to  bring  their  dangers  vividly  before  my  readers. 
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THERE  are  several  sorts  of  avalanches,  which  have  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  which  are  worthy  of  separate  descriptions.  One 
is  called  Staub-Lawine,  or  Dust-Avalanche.  This  descends  when 
snow  is  loose  and  has  recently  fallen.  It  is  attended  with  a 
whirlwind,  which  lifts  the  snow  from  a  whole  mountain-side  and 
drives  it  onward  through  the  air.  It  advances  in  a  straight  line, 
overwhelming  every  obstacle,  mowing  forests  down  like  sedge, 
leaping  (as  an  old  peasant  once  expressed  it  in  my  hearing)  from 
hill  to  hill,  burying  men,  beasts,  and  dwellings,  and  settling  down 
at  last  into  a  formidable  compact  mass  without  colour  and  without 
outline.  The  snow  which  forms  these  Staub-Lawinen  is  dry  and 
finely  powdered.  When  it  comes  to  rest  upon  the  earth  it  imme- 
diately hardens  into  something  very  like  the  consistency  of  ice, 
wrapping  the  objects  which  have  been  borne  onward  by  its  blast 
tightly  round  in  a  firm  implacable  clasp.  A  man  or  horse  seized 
by  a  Staub-Lawine,  if  the  breath  has  not  been  blown  out  of  his 
body  in  the  air,  has  it  squeezed  out  by  the  even,  clinging  pressure 
of  consolidating  particles.  A  human  victim  of  the  dreadful  thing, 
who  was  so  lucky  as  to  be  saved  from  its  clutch,  once  described  to 
me  the  sensations  he  experienced.  He  was  caught  at  the  edge  of 
the  avalanche  just  when  it  was  settling  down  to  rest,  carried  off 
his  feet,  and  rendered  helpless  by  the  swathing  snow,  which  tied 
his  legs,  pinned  his  arms  to  his  ribs,  and  crawled  upward  to  his 
throat.  There  it  stopped.  His  head  emerged,  and  he  could 
breathe ;  but  as  the  mass  set,  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  expand- 
ing his  lungs,  and  knew  that  he  must  die  of  suffocation.  At  the 
point  of  losing  consciousness,  he  became  aware  of  comrades 
running  to  his  rescue.  They  hacked  the  snow  away  around  his 
thorax,  and  then  rushed  on  to  dig  for  another  man  who  had  been 
buried  in  the  same  disaster,  leaving  him  able  to  breathe,  but 
wholly  powerless  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  This  narrative  reminded 
me  of  an  anecdote  told  by  Haydon  the  painter,  who  nearly  sacri- 
ficed a  negro's  life  by  attempting  to  take  an  entire  cast  of  the 
man's  body  at  one  moment  from  the  feet  to  the  chin.  When  the 
plaster-of- Paris  began  to  set  the  negro  could  not  breathe,  and  he 
was  only  saved  from  asphyxiation  by  Haydon's  tearing  down  the 
mould  of  brick  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 

Another  sort  of  avalanche  is  called  the   Schlag-Lawine,  or 
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Stroke- Avalanche.  It  falls  generally  in  spring-time,  when  the 
masses  of  winter  snow  have  been  loosened  by  warm  winds  or 
sodden  by  heavy  rainfalls.  The  snow  is  not  whirled  into  the  air, 
but  slips  along  the  ground,  following  the  direction  given  by 
ravines  and  gullies,  or  finding  a  way  forward  through  the  forest 
by  its  sheer  weight.  Lumbering  and  rolling,  gathering  volume 
as  they  go  from  all  the  barren  fells  within  the  reach  of  their 
tenacious  undermining  forces,  these  '  slogging '  avalanches  push 
blindly  onward  till  they  come  to  rest  upon  a  level.  Then  they 
spread  themselves  abroad,  and  heap  their  vast  accumulated 
masses  by  the  might  of  pressure  from  behind  up  into  pyramids 
and  spires.  They  bear  the  aspect  of  a  glacier  with  its  seracs,  or 
of  a  lava-stream  with  its  bristling  ridges;  and  their  skirts  are 
plumed  with  stately  pine-trees,  nodding  above  the  ruin  they  have 
wrought.  Woe  to  the  fragile  buildings,  to  the  houses  and  stables, 
which  they  meet  upon  their  inert  grovelling  career  !  These  are 
carried  with  them,  incorporated,  used  as  battering-rams.  Grooving 
like  the  snout  of  some  behemoth,  the  snow  dislodges  giants  of  the 
forest,  and  forces  them  to  act  like  ploughs  upon  its  path.  You 
may  see  tongues  and  promontories  of  the  avalanche  protruding 
from  the  central  body,  and  carried  far  across  frozen  lakes  or  expanses 
of  meadow  by  the  help  of  some  huge  pine  or  larch.  The  Schlag- 
Lawine  is  usually  white  and  softer  in  substance  than  its  more 
dreadful  sister,  the  Staub-Lawine — that  daughter  of  the  storm, 
with  the  breath  of  the  tornado  in  her  brief  delirious  energy.  It 
is  often  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  bluish  colour,  as  of  opaque 
ice,  in  the  fantastically-toppling  rounded  towers  which  crown  it ; 
whereas  the  Schlag-Lawine  looks  like  marble  of  Carrara,  and 
presents  a  uniform  curved  surface  after  it  has  fallen.  Though 
the  Schlag-Lawine  closely  resembles  a  glacier  at  first  sight,  prac- 
tised eyes  detect  the  difference  at  once  by  the  dulled  hue  which 
I  have  mentioned,  and  by  the  blunted  outlines  of  the  pyramids. 
It  might  be  compared  to  a  glacier  which  had  been  sucked  or 
breathed  upon  by  some  colossal  fiery  dragon.  Less  time  has  gone 
to  make  it ;  it  is  composed  of  less  elaborated  substance,  it  has  less 
of  permanence  in  its  structure  than  a  glacier ;  and  close  inspection 
shows  that  it  will  not  survive  the  impact  of  soft  southern  winds 
in  May.  In  extent  these  Schlag-Lawinen  are  enormous.  I  have 
crossed  some  which  measured  a  thousand  feet  in  breadth  and  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  depth.  All  road-marks,  telegraph-posts,  para- 
pets, &c.,  are  of  course  abolished.  The  trees,  if  trees  there  were 
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upon  their  track,  have  been  obliterated.  Broken  stumps,  snapped 
off  like  matches,  show  where  woods  once  waved  to  heaven.  Valleys 
are  made  even  with  the  ridges  which  confined  them.  Streams 
are  bridged  over  and  converted  into  temporary  lakes  by  the 
damming  up  of  water. 

A.  species  of  the  Schlag-Lawine  may  be  distinguished,  to 
which  the  name  of  Grund-Lawine,  or  ground-avalanche,  shall  be 
given.  There  is  no  real  distinction  between  Schlag-  and  Grund- 
Lawine.  I  only  choose  to  differentiate  them  here  because  of 
marked  outward  differences  to  the  eye.  The  peculiarity  of  a 
Grund-Laivine  consists  in  the  amount  of  earth  and  rubble  carried 
down  by  it.  This  kind  is  filthy  and  disreputable.  It  is  coloured 
brown  or  slaty-grey  by  the  rock  and  soil  with  which  it  is  involved. 
Blocks  of  stone  emerge  in  horrid  bareness  from  the  dreary  waste 
of  dirty  snow  and  slush  of  water  which  compose  it ;  and  the  trees 
which  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  stand  upon  its  path  are  splintered, 
bruised,  rough-handled  in  a  hideous  fashion.  The  Staub-Lawine 
is  fury-laden  like  a  fiend  in  its  first  swirling  onset,  flat  and  stiff 
like  a  corpse  in  its  ultimate  repose  of  death,  containing  men  and 
beasts  and  trees  entombed  beneath  its  stern  unwrinkled  taci- 
turnity of  marble.  The  Schlag-Lawine  is  picturesque,  rising  into 
romantic  spires  and  turrets,  with  erratic  pine-plumed  firths  pro- 
truded upon  sleepy  meadows.  It  may  even  lie  pure  and  beautiful, 
heaving  in  pallid  billows  at  the  foot  of  majestic  mountain  slopes 
where  it  has  injured  nothing.  But  the  Grund-Lawine  is  ugly, 
spiteful  like  an  asp,  tatterdemalion  like  a  street-Arab;  it  is 
the  worst,  the  most  wicked  of  the  sisterhood.  To  be  killed  by  it 
would  mean  a  ghastly  death  by  scrunching  and  throttling,  as  in 
some  grinding  machine,  with  nothing  of  noble  or  impressive  in 
the  winding-sheet  of  foul  snow  and  debris  heaped  above  the 
mangled  corpse. 

1  ought  to  mention  a  fourth  sort  of  avalanche,  which  is  called 
Schnee-Rutsch  or  snow-slip.  It  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  Schlag-Lawine  except  in  dimension,  which  is  smaller,  and  in 
the  fact  that  it  may  fall  at  any  time  and  in  nearly  all  kinds  of 
weather  by  the  mere  detachment  of  some  trifling  mass  of  snow. 
The  Schnee-Rutsch.  slides  gently,  expanding  in  a  fan-like-  shape 
upon  the  slope  it  has  to  traverse,  till  it  comes  to  rest  upon  a  level. 
Small  as  the  slip  may  be,  it  is  very  dangerous ;  for  it  rises  as  it 
goes,  catches  the  legs  of  a  man,  lifts  him  off  his  feet,  and  winds 
itself  around  him  in  a  quiet  but  inexorable  embrace.  I  once 
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saw  a  coal-cart  with  two  horses  swept  away  by  a  very  insignificant 
Schnee-Rutsch,  while  standing  at  my  window  in  the  Hotel  Belve- 
dere at  Davos  Platz.  The  man  and  one  horse  kept  their  heads 
above  the  snow  and  were  extricated.  The  other  horse  was  dead 
before  he  could  be  dug  out.  There  is  a  Davos  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  '  a  pan  of  snow  may  kill  a  man  ; '  and  certainly  the  incident 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  occurring  on  a  public  road  in  Davos 
Platz,  and  close  beneath  the  windows  of  one  of  its  chief  hotels, 
corroborates  the  proverb.  While  crossing  the  higher  passes  in 
sledges,  where  the  road  is  often  carried  at  a  vast  altitude  along 
precipitous  slopes  with  a  width  of  less  than  five  feet  for  the 
vehicle  to  move  upon,  a  snow-slip  of  this  kind  may  cause  very 
serious  accidents.  Yet  I  ought  not  to  speak  ill  of  Schnee- 
Eutschen  ;  for  I  have  started  them  myself  upon  the  declivities  of 
the  hills  above  Davos,  and  have  ridden  down  on  them  to  my  great 
delight,  feeling  the  snow  surge  and  swell  beneath  me  like  a  horse 
or  wave,  until  our  breathless  descent  was  over,  and  we  stood  nine 
feet  above  the  level  ground  which  brought  us  to  quiescence. 
These,  however,  were  tame,  carefully-chosen,  carefully- calculated 
snow-slips ;  far  different  from  such  as  leap  upon  the  traveller 
unaware,  and  flick  him,  as  a  towel  flicks  a  fly,  from  precipice  into 
river-bed. 

Having  now  described  the  principal  kinds  of  avalanches,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  some  further  details  about  their  structure  and 
the  damage  they  inflict.  I  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  last 
March  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  a  Staub-Lawine,  which  fell  in 
the  valley  of  Davos  below  the  village  of  Glarus.  At  its  deepest 
point,  it  lay  about  sixty  feet  above  the  post  road,  and  a  gallery 
had  been  bored  through  it  with  great  labour  for  the  passage  of 
sledges.  The  walls  of  this  tunnel  were  a  compact  mass  of  com- 
pressed snow,  which  the  workmen  cut  into  with  pickaxes.  You 
could  make  no  impression  on  it  with  your  fingers,  and  the  marks 
of  the  pick  were  as  sharp  as  on  a  block  of  marble.  I  noticed  the 
following  objects  embedded  in  the  portion  of  the  avalanche  exposed 
to  view :  large  and  small  fragments  of  gneiss  and  limestone  ;  oc- 
casionally a  huge  boulder ;  trunks  of  trees,  mostly  larch  and 
pine,  sawn  flush  with  the  snow-walls;  branches,  innumerable 
twigs  of  cembra,  larch,  spruce,  fir,  and  alder,  so  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  that  the  trees  from  which  they  had  been 
torn  must  have  been  stripped  by  the  whirl  of  wind  and  snow-dust ; 
these  fragments  were  so  firmly  clutched  that  you  could  not  scoop 
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them  out ;  lastly,  and  most  impressive,  massive  blocks  of  pure 
transparent  ice,  one  of  them  six  feet  in  length,  three  feet  in 
depth,  and  how  broad  I  do  not  know.  This  ice  must  have  been 
torn  by  the  blast  from  frozen  waterfalls  in  the  gullies  of  the 
Eutschtobel.  The  avalanche  probably  started  at  some  3,000 
feet  above  the  Landwasser,  descending  from  a  district  known  as 
the  Ausserberg,  which  is  dominated  by  the  two  peaks  of  the 
Leidbachhorn  and  Aelplihorn. 

It  was  clear  on  seeing  how  stones,  stems,  branches,  twigs, 
blocks  of  ice,  &c.  were  firmly  wrought  into  the  snow-mass,  that  a 
man's  body  would  be  inextricably  clasped  by  the  same  frozen  sub- 
stance. Standing  in  the  gallery  and  reflecting  on  these  things,  I 
remembered  with  a  thrill  of  awe  that  somewhere  or  another,  at 
no  great  distance,  the  corpse  of  a  man  lay  actually  embedded 
there.  He  was  called  Caspar  Valar  ;  and  he  had  been  buried  in 
the  avalanche  upon  February  7.  Grangs  of  peasants  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  had  dug  incessantly  for  seven  days  in  the  hopes  of 
alighting  on  his  body.  Passing  along  the  road,  we  had  seen  them 
at  the  stream-side,  sounding  the  snow  with  poles,  breaking  it  up 
with  pickaxes,  and  delving  into  it  with  spades;  and  their  sad 
resigned  faces  told  how  they  sorrowed  for  their  comrade.  His 
fate  might  so  easily  be  theirs  too!  The  savage  Alpine  winter 
claims  its  victims  yearly.  Therefore,  hodie  tibi  eras  mihi,  quod 
eras  sum  quod  es  ero  (to-day  for  thee,  to-morrow  for  me  ;  what 
thou  wast  I  am,  what  thou  art  I  shall  be)  seemed  written  on  their 
earnest  features.  At  last  this  labour  of  the  search,  willingly  and 
without  wage  given  by  the  men  of  Grlarus,  had  to  be  abandoned 
as  impracticable.  Caspar  Valar  was  left  to  slumber  in  his  icy 
sepulchre,  until  the  melting  avalanche  relaxed  its  hold  in  spring- 
time. His  widow,  meanwhile,  with  two  young  children,  went  on 
living  in  their  wooden  chalet  on  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
dreadful  thing  which  robbed  her  of  her  husband.  On  the  third 
of  May  she  gave  birth  to  a  stillborn  child ;  and  on  the  same  day 
her  husband's  corpse  was  brought  to  light.  He  had  been  carried 
across  the  stream  by  the  rush  of  the  Staub-Lawine,  and  his  body 
was  in  excellent  preservation. 

Strange  things  are  related  of  corpses  which  lie,  like  Caspar 
Valar's,  for  three  months  or  more  in  avalanches.  A  man,  on  whose 
veracity  I  can  count,  told  me  that  he  knew  a  pair  of  brothers,  one 
of  whom  was  swept  away  by  a  Staub-Lawine.  The  other  dug  him 
out  in  the  spring-time,  and  found  the  corpse  with  a  thick  curling 
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beard.  Yet  he  remembered  perfectly  well  that,  on  the  day  before 
his  brother  met  his  death,  they  had  both  of  them  shaved  together. 
Of  this  he  was  confident ;  and  he  told  my  informant  the  particular 
with  every  mark  of  circumstantiality. 

To  be  well  embedded  in  an  avalanche  is  better  than  to  be 
immured,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  a  cranny  of  cliff  or  cavern 
which  the  avalanche  has  sealed  by  passing  over  it.  Horrible 
stories  are  whispered  regarding  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  slowly 
died  of  hunger  in  such  circumstances.  Yet,  so  long  as  life  lasts, 
there  is  always  hope  ;  no  pains  are  spared  in  ransacking  the  snow 
where  human  beings  may  be  breathing  their  last ;  and  cases  of 
almost  miraculous  deliverance  occasionally  occur.  Last  February 
a  young  man  called  Domiziano  Roberti  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Giornico  saw  an  avalanche  descending  on  him.  He  crept  under 
a  great  stone,  above  which  there  fell  a  large  tree  in  such  a  position 
that  it  and  the  stone  together  roofed  him  from  the  snow,  which 
soon  swept  over  him  and  shut  him  up.  There  he  remained  103 
hours,  in  a  kind  of  semi-somnolence,  and  was  eventually  dug  out, 
speechless  and  frightfully  frost-bitten,  but  alive. 

I  find  another  still  more  curious  story  of  salvation  from  the 
snow-death  on  my  notes.  There  is  an  elderly  man  at  Kiiblis  in  the 
Pratigau,  unless  perchance  he  died  last  winter,  who  haunted  the 
village  public-house  and  was  only  too  ready  to  relate  the  following 
experience  of  his  earlier  days.  The  Fluela  Pass,  which  is  now  a 
post-road,  was  in  those  years  a  mere  bridle-path  in  summer,  while 
in  winter  the  people  brought  wine  from  the  Valtelline  across  it 
on  horseback  or  on  little  sledges  not  much  larger  than  what  we 
wrongly  call  toboggans  now.  The  man  in  question,  whom  I  will 
christen  Hans  Truog,  though  that  is  not  his  actual  name,  had 
been  enveloped  in  a  Schnee-Rutsch  while  making  his  way  upward 
from  the  Engadine  one  stormy  day  in  February.  His  body,  dis- 
entangled from  the  snow,  stark  and  livid,  was  carried  to  the 
Hospiz,  and  there  left  for  dead.  Hans  was  a  native  of  the 
Pratigau,  and  soon  after  this  had  happened,  another  man  from 
Pratigau  came  in  behind  him,  bound  for  Davos,  and  their  home 
in  the  same  valley.  We  will  call  him,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
Christian  Caduff.  The  folk  of  the  refuge  asked  this  Christian 
whether  he  would  carry  the  dead  man  back  to  their  common 
village  in  the  Pratigau.  Christian  looked  at  the  corpse,  recog- 
nised the  features  of  Hans  Truog,  and  replied  that  he  was  willing 
to  do  so;  but  that,  Hans  having  been  a  surly,  ill-conditioned 
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fellow  in  his  lifetime,  it  would  serve  him  well  to  drag  his  dead 
body  down  at  the  tail  of  the  wine- sledge.  Accordingly  he  lashed 
the  frozen  body  firmly  with  rope  to  the  end  of  his  own  sledge, 
and  after  refreshing  himself  with  wine  in  the  Hospiz,  set  off  at  a 
quick  trot  across  the  snow  to  Tschuggen,  a  lonely  inn  about  half- 
way between  the  Fluela  and  Davos  Dorfli.  The  snow  upon  these 
mountain  tracks  is  very  smooth  and  easy  to  glide  over ;  therefore 
poor  Hans  Truog  risked  no  injury  to  head  or  limb,  as  he  swiftly 
followed  his  churlish  conductor's  chariot.  Nor  was  Christian 
Caduff  so  savage  as  Achilles  when  he  dragged  dead  Hector  round 
the  walls  of  windy  Troy  through  sand  and  stones.  What  could 
the  tightly  knotted  cords  about  the  ankles  matter  to  a  corpse  ? 
When  Christian  Caduff  reached  Tschuggen,  he  unyoked  his  horse 
and  looked  to  his  wine-barrels,  intending  to  pass  the  night  there, 
for  evening  had  already  fallen.  He  also  proceeded  to  untie  the 
body  of  Hans  Truog,  and  stow  it  in  the  stable ;  humanity  touched 
his  stolid  heart  so  far  at  least  as  not  to  leave  a  dead  man  under 
moon  and  stars.  But  what  was  his  amazement  when  he  perceived 
that  the  corpse  was  stirring,  drowsily  shifting  as  in  some  uneasy 
dream.  Having  disentangled  it  from  the  sledge  and  drawn  it 
into  the  warm  living-room,  Hans  gradually  revived.  The  most  he 
suffered  from  was  the  injury  to  his  swollen  and  frost-bitten  feet. 
This  kept  him  several  weeks  at  Tschuggen.  But  eventually  he 
was  able  to  walk  home  to  Pra'tigau,' where  he  lives,  as  I  have  said, 
to  tell  the  tale.  Christian  Caduff,  on  the  other  hand,  has  long 
since  joined  his  forefathers  in  the  village  graveyard.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  man's  churlishness,  had  Christian  placed  the  corpse 
beside  him  on  the  wine-sledge,  in  all  probability  Hans  Truog 
would  never  have  revived  from  his  frost-sleep.  Each  minute  in 
the  cold  air  would  have  congealed  the  blood  in  his  torpid  veins 
more  thoroughly,  whereas  the  rapid  passage  of  his  body  across  the 
snow,  the  strong  continuous  friction  of  his  skin,  brought  the  blood 
again  to  the  surface  and  stimulated  vital  circulation.  Therefore 
to  the  barbarity  of  his  neighbour  he  owed  that  life  which  the  brute 
force  of  the  avalanche  had  casually  spared. 

I  have  frequently  mentioned  the  blast  which  avalanches  bring 
with  them,  and  which  runs  before  the  snow-mass  like  a  messenger 
of  death.  This  phenomenon  of  the  '  Lawinen-Dunst,'  as  it  is 
called,  deserves  some  illustration.  The  fact  is  well  authenticated, 
but  its  results  seem  almost  incredible.  Therefore  I  will  confine 
myself  to  details  on  which  I  can  positively  rely.  A  carter,  whom 
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I  know  well  for  an  honest  fellow,  told  me  that  he  was  driving  his 
sledge  with  two  horses  on  the  Albula  Pass,  when  an  avalanche  fell 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge.  It  did  not  catch  him.  But 
the  blast  carried  him  and  his  horses  and  the  sledge  at  one 
swoop  over  into  deep  snow,  whence  they  emerged  with  difficulty. 
Another  man,  whom  I  count  among  my  friends  here,  showed  me 
a  spot  in  the  Schanfigg  valley  (between  Chur  and  the  Strela  Pass) 
where  one  of  his  female  relatives  had  been  caught  by  the  Lawinen- 
Dunst.  She  was  walking  to  church  when  this  happened,  the 
people  of  her  hamlet  having  taken  the  same  path  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before.  The  blast  lifted  her  into  the  air,  swept  her 
from  the  road,  and  landed  her  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  pine,  to  which 
she  clung  with  all  the  energy  of  desperation.  The  snow  rushed 
under  her  and  left  the  pine  standing.  It  must  have  been  an  in- 
considerable avalanche.  Her  neighbours,  on  their  way  back  from 
church,  saw  her  clutching  for  bare  life  to  the  slender  apex  of  the 
tree,  and  rescued  her.  Many  such  cases  could  be  mentioned.  A 
road-maker,  named  Schorta,  this  winter  (February  17,  1888),  was 
blown  in  like  manner  into  the  air  below  Brail  in  the  Engadine, 
and  saved  himself  by  grappling  to  a  fir-tree  ;  else  he  would  have 
been  dashed  to, pieces  against  the  face  of  a  precipice  ;  as  it  was 
he  only  lost  his  hat.  I  have  been  shown  a  place  near  Ems,  in  the 
Ehine  valley,  above  Chur,  where  a  miller's  house  was  carried 
bodily  some  distance  through  the  air  by  the  Lawinen-Dunst. 
Its  inhabitants  were  all  killed,  except  an  old  man  about  sixty 
and  an  infant  of  two  years.  Again,  I  may  mention  that  the 
tower  of  the  monastery  at  Dissentis  was  on  one  occasion  blown 
down  by  the  same  cause.  Cases  are  frequently  met  with  where 
walls  of  houses,  windows  and  doors,  have  been  smashed  in  by 
the  wind  of  avalanches  falling  on  the  opposite  flank  of  a  narrow 
ravine.1  I  have  myself  seen  a  house  wrecked  by  a  Staub-Lawine, 
its  roof  removed  in  one  piece  by  the  blast,  and  its  back  wall  and 
one  side  stove  in  by  the  weight  of  snow  and  stones  and  tiles  which 
followed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  force  of  the  Lawinen-Dunst,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  snow  are 

1  I  quote  this  sentence  from  the  Daroser  WoclienUatt  of  March  7,  1888:  'In 
Misox  hat  der  Luftdruck  einer  Lawine,  die  umnittelbar  neben  dem  Dorfe  niedcr- 
ging,  an  einer  ganzcn  Anzahl  von  Hiiusern  die  Wiinde  cingedruckt.'  Misox  or 
Mesocco  is  the  chief  place  in  the  valley  of  that  name,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Kan  Bernardino  Pass. 
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suddenly  set  in  motion  in  contracted  chasms.  The  air  displaced 
before  these  solid  masses  acts  upon  object  sin  their  way  like  breath 
blown  into  a  pea-shooter.  From  certain  appearances  in  the  torn 
and  mangled  trees  which  droop  disconsolately  above  ravines  down 
which  an  avalanche  has  thundered,  it  would  also  appear  that  the 
draught  created  by  its  passage  acts  like  a  vortex,  and  sucks  in  the 
stationary  vegetation  on  either  hand. 

I  will  follow  up  these  general  details  with  a  circumstantial 
account  of  what  occurred  here  on  February  6  last.  The  Fluela 
Pass,  which  connects  Davos  with  the  Lower  Engadine,  was  closed 
to  traffic  on  that  day.  But  a  man  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
called  Anton  Broher  (nicknamed  the  '  Schaufel-Bauer,'  or  '  Knave 
of  Spades,'  because  of  his  black  bushy  beard),  had  started  for  the 
pass  before  this  fact  was  generally  known.  Just  before  noon  an 
avalanche  caught  him  at  a  spot  where  avalanches  rarely  if  ever 
fall,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  inn  at  Tschuggen.  An  eye- 
witness saw  him  carried  by  the  blast,  together  with  his  horse  and 
sledge,  two  hundred  yards  in  the  air  across  the  mountain  stream. 
The  snow  which  followed  buried  him.  He  was  subsequently  dug 
out  dead,  with  his  horse  dead,  and  the  sledge  beside  him.  The 
harness  had  been  blown  to  ribbons  in  the  air,  for  nothing  could 
be  found  of  it  except  the  head-piece  on  the  horse's  neck. 

I  was  curious  to  survey  the  spot  where  this  had  happened. 
Accordingly,  when  the  state  of  the  road  permitted,  I  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Avalanches  had  fallen  all  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  in  a  continuous  line,  blocking  up  the  river. 
The  snow-banks  over  which  I  crawled  were  strewn  with  branches 
of  cembra  whirled  across  the  ravine  by  the  Lawinen-Dunst,  and 
with  boughs,  twigs,  debris  of  all  sorts,  torn  from  the  larches  under 
which  I  passed.  In  some  places  there  was  quite  a  heap  of  fire- 
wood brought  together,  and  not  a  tree  appeared  uninjured.  I 
extricated  the  leader  of  a  fine  young  spruce,  about  eight  feet 
long,  from  a  snow-drift,  and  could  see  the  broken  stem  from  which 
it  had  been  wrenched  across  the  water,  in  a  direct  line,  at  the 
distance  of  at  least  a  thousand  feet.  The  blast  of  the  avalanches 
seemed  to  have  exerted  a  sweeping  upward  force  upon  our  side  of 
the  valley,  as  though,  descending  from  the  other  side,  it  had  been 
thwarted  and  compelled  to  ascend  for  want  of  space.  The  boughs 
from  the  torn  trees  were  lifted  into  the  snow  at  some  height 
above  us,  and  their  cleavage  showed  that  the  wrench  had  come 
from  below.  When  I  reached  the  avalanche  which  carried  Anton 
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Broher  across  the  water  and  killed  him,  I  was  astonished  by  its 
smallness  and  by  the  space  he  had  traversed  in  the  air.  Yet 
there  was  the  hole  upon  the  other  side,  close  to  the  stream,  out 
of  which  his  corpse,  with  horse  and  sledge,  had  been  excavated. 

Thanks  to  the  prudence  of  our  forefathers,  villages  are  rarely 
placed  in  peril  from  avalanches.  If  we  could  read  into  the  pre- 
historic annals  of  the  canton,  it  would  be  found,  I  think,  that  long 
before  the  Romans  came  here  with  their  conquering  legions,  the 
safest  sites  for  human  habitation  had  been  already  selected  and 
occupied  through  several  centuries.  Yet  the  elements  are  not  to 
be  depended  on,  and  a  few  cases  have  occurred  this  winter  in 
which  whole  communities  have  been  exposed  to  the  direst  danger. 
I  will  select  one  instance  as  a  specimen.  Selma  is  a  village  of 
the  Calancathal,  which  diverges,  not  far  above  Bellinzona,  from 
the  main  valley  of  Mesocco  to  the  north-west.  On  February  26 
three  avalanches  descended  on  this  spot.  The  largest  fell  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  The  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  village, 
Landarenca,  who  had  better  opportunities  for  observing  changes 
in  the  snow  upon  the  heights  above  Selma,  saw  that  a  catastrophe 
was  about  to  happen.  They  rang  a  tocsin  on  their  church  bells 
which  alarmed  the  folk  of  Selma.  Eushing  out  of  their  houses, 
these  poor  people  were  deafened  with  the  roar  of  the  descending 
snow-mass.  It  swept  onward,  ploughing  up  their  woods,  gathering 
in  volume  and  in  speed,  until  it  broke  upon  the  solid  building 
of  their  church.  This  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  and  was 
demolished.  But  it  acted  like  a  breakwater.  The  avalanche, 
arrested  in  its  course,  yet  not  brought  to  quiescence,  surged  round 
the  church  and  poured  into  the  village.  Houses  were  buried  and 
partly  shattered.  On  reckoning  their  numbers  the  escaped 
villagers  perceived  that  four  persons  were  missing — three  women 
and  an  old  man  of  eighty.  One  woman  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered alive  behind  the  stove  of  her  shattered  kitchen.  A 
second  was  buried  in  a  stable  and  extricated  alive.  A  third  had 
also  taken  refuge  in  a  stable,  whence  she  was  dug  out.  The  old 
man  remained  in  bed  with  the  snow  piled  high  above  him.  He 
wondered  that  the  night  lasted  so  long,  and  was  astonished  when 
the  rescue  party  came  and  hauled  him  through  a  window  out  upon 
a  tunnel  they  had  excavated  to  his  dwelling.1 

The  Calancathal,  in  which  this  happened,  suffered  severely 
later  in  the  spring.  On  March  31  eight  great  avalanches  swept 
1  See  Freier  Rhdtier,  March  10,  1888. 
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at  once  into  it  from  both  sides,  burying  houses  and  stables.  The 
telegraph  announcing  this  catastrophe  ran  as  follows : — *  Calanca- 
thal  is  one  huge  avalanche.' l 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Schlag-Lawinen  are  compara- 
tively slow  in  movement,  and  give  intimations  of  their  coming. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  while  great  damage  is  done  to 
buildings,  human  lives  are  rarely  sacrificed  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Fetan,  in  the  Lower  Engadine  (between  Schuls  and  Suss), 
is  an  upland  village,  which  has  suffered  cruelly  from  both  fire  and 
snow;  and  its  history  may  be  worth  recording.2  In  the  year  1682 
a  great  avalanche  swept  over  it.  Six  persons  were  killed,  but  the 
rest  of  the  villagers,  expecting  some  such  catastrophe,  had  aban- 
doned their  houses.  In  one  dwelling  nothing  was  left  standing 
but  the  living-room  and  one  bedroom.  These,  however,  contained 
the  mother  of  the  family  and  all  her  children,  who  escaped  unhurt. 
In  1720  an  avalanche  demolished  fifteen  houses  at  one  swoop. 
In  one  of  them,  a  party  of  twenty-six  young  men  and  women 
were  assembled.  They  were  all  buried  in  the  snow,  and  only  three 
survived.  Altogether  thirty-six  persons  perished  at  that  time,  of 
whom  thirty-two  were  consigned  to  a  common  grave  upon  the  llth 
of  February.  In  1812  a  similar  catastrophe  occurred,  destroying 
houses  and  stables.  But  on  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  had 
been  forewarned  and  left  the  village.  A  curious  story  is  told 
about  the  avalanche  of  1812.  One  of  the  folk  of  Fetan,  after 
abandoning  his  homestead  to  its  fate,  remembered  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  bring  away  his  Bible.  The  man  was  named  Nuot  Cla, 
or  vulgarly  Nuot  Sar  Chasper.  In  the  teeth  of  the  impending 
danger,  through  the  dark  night,  he  waded  back  across  the  snow- 
drifts, and  saved  the  precious  volume.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Fetan 
was  consumed  by  a  conflagration  on  September  23,  1885,  and  this 
year  it  has  again  been  devastated  by  avalanches.  Yet  the  people 
stick  to  their  old  site,  rebuilding  their  dwellings  which  the  ele- 
ments destroy. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  details  of  this  kind.  The  annals 
of  Davos,  where  I  am  writing,  abound  in  striking  records  of  the 
avalanches  of  past  years.  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  single  extract 
from  one  of  the  local  chronicles,  which,  though  it  has  the  air  of 
legend,  may  well  be  founded  on  a  real  historical  event.  There 
was  a  family  living  at  Ob-Laret,  beyond  Wolfgang,  on  the  road  to 
Klosters,  in  a  wooden  chalet,  which  was  entirely  submerged  by 
1  Freier  Rhdtier,  April  1.  2  Ibid.  March  6. 
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snow  and  avalanche.  They  could  not  extricate  themselves  with 
all  their  toil,  and  soon  consumed  the  provisions  which  the  house 
contained.  Famine  stared  them  in  the  face.  The  mother  of  the 
family,  in  this  dire  contingency,  decided  that  one  member  should 
be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  all.  But  first  she  brought  her 
children  together  in  prayer,  and  then  drew  lots.  The  lot  fell 
upon  a  little  girl,  who  knelt  down  and  declared  her  willingness  to 
yield  her  life  up ;  when  suddenly  a  loud  noise  in  the  chimney  was 
heard,  and  a  chamois  came  tumbling  down  into  their  midst.  This 
animal  removed  the  necessity  of  human  sacrifice,  provided  an 
immediate  supply  of  food,  and  indicated  a  way  out  into  the  open 
air. 


III. 

I  CANNOT  do  better  than  continue  these  observations  with  some 
account  of  my  personal  experiences  upon  the  mountain  roads. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  mode  of 
travelling  in  use  here.  The  snow- tracks  which  cross  the  higher 
passes  are  very  narrow  ;  and  for  this  reason,  little  low  open  sledges 
drawn  by  one  horse  are  commonly  employed.  The  sledge  is  a  box, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  car  in  a  merry-go-round,  into  which  a 
pair  of  travellers  are  shut  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame  or  lid 
moving  up  and  down  on  hinges.  This  lid  rises  to  the  breast  of 
a  seated  person,  and  protects  his  legs  from  falling  snow.  The 
upper  part  of  his  body  is  exposed.  When  the  sledge  upsets, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  whole  falls  quietly  upon 
one  side,  and  discharges  its  contents.  The  wooden  frame  or  lid, 
being  movable  upon  its  hinges,  enables  a  man  to  disengage  him- 
self without  difficulty.  The  driver  stands  upon  a  ledge  behind, 
passing  the  reins  between  the  shoulders  of  the  passengers.  There 
are  no  springs  to  the  vehicle,  which  bumps  and  thumps  solidly  in 
the  troughs  of  the  road,  dispelling  all  illusions  as  to  the  facile 
motion  of  a  sledge.  If  it  is  needful  to  pass  another  vehicle,  the 
horse  plunges  up  to  his  belly  in  soft  snow  upon  one  side,  then 
struggles  furiously,  gains  his  feet,  and  lifts  the  sledge  with  quick 
spasmodic  effort  to  the  beaten  track  again.  These  sledges  carry 
no  luggage.  A  second  horse  is  used,  who  follows  close  behind, 
and  draws  a  truck  on  runners  laden  with  all  kinds  of  baggage. 
He  has  no  driver  ;  and  the  result  is  that  these  luggage-sledges  fre- 
quently upset.  It  is  always  safest  to  travel  with  the  post  in  winter, 
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because  the  horses  know  each  yard  of  the  road  from  one  stage  to 
another.  But  a  nervous  traveller  may  even  thus  be  exposed  to 
trials  of  his  courage ;  for  economy  makes  the  postmaster  provide 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  postilions,  and  passengers  are 
sometimes  sent  across  a  mountain  in  a  sledge  without  a  driver, 
following  the  sledge  in  front.  I  once  crossed  the  Julier  in  a  dark 
night  of  January,  without  a  postilion  and  without  any  reins  to 
guide  the  horse  by.  My  reason  told  me  that  the  beast  knew  his 
business  better  than  I  did.  But,  none  the  less,  I  felt  forlornly 
helpless  when  he  was  floundering  about  in  depths  of  snow  I  could 
not  realise.  It  is  always  best  to  take  things  as  they  come,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  comforted  myself  by  reflecting  that  even  an  English- 
man is  a  parcel  which  postmasters  are  bound  to  deliver  safely  at 
its  destination. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
these  post-sledges  on  the  passes  of  Graubiinden.  The  glory  of 
unclouded  sunlight,  the  grimness  of  storm,  and  the  mystery  of 
midnight  among  the  peaks  of  Albula,  Fluela,  Julier,  Bernina, 
Maloja,  Spliigen,  Bernhardin  are  known  to  me  through  them. 
They  are  not  luxurious  ;  but  I  can  recommend  them  with  authority 
in  preference  to  the  stuffy  top-heavy  closed  carriages  on  runners 
which  the  inexperience  of  foreigners  is  now  bringing  into  fashion. 
Though  I  have  been  out  in  very  bad  weather  in  these  open 
sledges  I  never  took  any  harm.  The  following  notes  of  a  day's 
journey  on  March  13,  1888,  show  that  the  risk  of  catching  cold 
may  be  considerable  ;  yet  I  would  back  myself  to  catch  cold  in  a 
German  or  Swiss  railway-carriage  more  easily  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.  '  I  drove  in  an  open  sledge  from  Landquart  to 
Davos,  about  nine  hours,  while  it  snowed  incessantly,  thick  wet 
snow,  very  soft  and  sweet  to  breathe  in,  lovely  on  the  woods  of 
beech  and  pine,  fantastic  on  the  blue-green  frozen  cataracts.  A 
dreamy  day  of  long  grey  pearly  distances,  snow-laden  orchards, 
hamlets  slumbering  in  snow,  and  tall  fir-forests  drooping  their 
snow-laden  branches  over  me.  My  outer  garments  were  soaking 
wet ;  fur  cap  and  hair  too.  When  we  reached  Laret  these  wet 
things  began  to  freeze.  When  we  reached  Wolfgang,  a  mighty 
blast  tore  snow  from  the  meadows  and  whirled  it  round  us, 
chilling  me  to  the  marrow.  When  we  arrived  at  Davos  Dorfli,  I 
was  harnessed  in  solid  mail  of  ice,  and  my  forehead  bristled  with 
icicles.' 

In  the  winter  of  1887-8  I  undertook  many  short  journeys 
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with  the  view  of  inspecting  the  unusual  phenomena  of  avalanches. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  was  the  last,  when  I  left  Davos  with 
one  of  my  daughters  for  Italy  by  the  routes  of  Landwasser, 
Julier,  and  Maloja.  We  set  off  at  6  A.M.,  under  a  clear  frosty 
sky,  upon  April  5.  Owing  to  Fohn-wind  and  constant  traffic  the 
snow-road  was  broken  into  deep  ruts  and  holes,  which  made  our 
sledges  leap,  jump,  bump,  buck,  lurch,  and  thud  in  ways  quite 
indescribable  to  those  who  have  not  experienced  the  process. 
The  luggage-sledge  behind  upset  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
first  five  miles.  The  great  avalanche  at  Glarus  we  passed  by 
means  of  the  gallery  which  I  have  described  above,1  and  were 
soon  engaged  in  the  dreary  gorges  of  the  Ziige.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  the  narrow  and  precipitous  ravine  through  which 
the  Landwasser  goes  thundering  to  join  the  Albula  and  Rhine, 
because  on  either  hand,  for  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  its 
steep  sides  are  swept  by  avalanches.  Zug  is  the  local  expression 
for  the  track  followed  by  an  avalanche,  and  the  ravine  in  question 
is  a  continuous  series  of  Ziige.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Alps 
which  impressed  me  so  strongly  with  the  force — the  cruel  blind 
force  of  nature — as  the  aspect  of  the  Ziige  on  that  April  morning. 
Avalanche  upon  avalanche  had  been  pouring  down  into  the  valley 
from  three  thousand  feet  above.  The  stream  was  buried  beneath 
Staub-Lawinen,  Schlag-Lawinen,  Grund-Lawinen,  to  the  depth  of 
scores  of  feet.  Here  and  there  the  torrent  burst  with  clamorous 
roar  from  the  jaws  of  one  dark  icy  cavern  only  to  plunge  again  into 
the  silence  and  the  blackness  of  another  yawning  mass  of  desola- 
tion. Millions  of  tons  of  snow,  of  uprooted  rocks,  and  of  mangled 
forests  were  lying  huddled  together,  left  to  rot  beneath  the  fretting 
influence  of  rain  or  south  winds,  slowly  losing  dignity  of  outline 
and  substance  in  a  blur  of  mottled,  besmirched,  pitted  hideous- 
ness.  Here  there  is  a  tunnel  in  the  cliff,  festooned  with  frozen 
stalactites,  and  clogged  with  the  debris  of  ice  dislodged  by  its 
own  weight  from  the  dripping  roof.  There  the  walls  of  marble 
snow,  where  excavation  has  been  made  in  avalanches,  rise  to  a 
height  of  twenty  feet  above  our  heads.  Next  comes  a  horrid 
Grund-Lawine,  filthy,  cynical,  with  its  wreck  of  stones  and 
rubble,  gnawed  stems,  shattered  parapets,  and  snapped  telegraph- 
posts.  Over  these  we  had  to  crawl  as  well  as  we  could ;  the 
horses  could  just  contrive  to  get  across  the  ridged  deluge,  climbing 
and  descending,  climbing  and  descending,  on  narrow  tracks 

1  P.  7. 
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delved  by  the  road-makers.  These  tracks  are  encumbered  with 
enormous  blocks  of  limestone  and  round  boulders,  which  fall 
independently  of  avalanches  from  the  scars  left  by  avalanches  on 
the  heights  above.  And  always  rocks  rolling  in  the  ravines  with 
a  sullen  roar  ;  always,  the  snow-slips  shifting  on  the  cliffs  around 
us ;  always,  from  time  to  time,  the  sullen  clamour  of  the 
maddened  torrent  as  it  leapt  from  one  black  cavern  to  another. 
There  are  several  tunnels  pierced  in  the  living  rock,  and  just 
before  the  mouth  of  the  last  of  these,  a  Grund-Lawine  had  fallen 
two  hours  earlier.  It  had  carried  away  the  road  and  parapets, 
depositing  a  sharply-inclined  slope  of  snow  and  dirty  debris  in 
their  place.  This  we  clambered  over,  as  well  as  we  could,  on 
foot.  The  horses,  helped  by  their  brawny  drivers,  had  great 
difficulty  in  dragging  the  sledges  across  its  uneven  treacherous 
slope,  which  extended  in  a  straight  line  to  the  stream-bed  twenty 
yards  below.  The  whole  ravine  left  a  sad  and  horrifying  im- 
pression of  mere  ruin^on  the  mind — nature-forces  spending  them- 
selves in  waste,  acting  now  as  they  have  acted  for  past  millions  of 
years,  blindly  clashing  together,  apparently  with  no  result  except 
destruction,  certainly  with  no  regard  for  man's  convenience,  and 
still  more  certainly  with  serious  imperilment  to  human  life. 

I  was  glad  to  emerge  from  the  Ziige  and  to  gain  those  larch- 
woods  on  the  way  to  Wiesen,  from  which  a  distant  and  glorious 
prospect  may  be  enjoyed  of  the  pure  mountain  summits  glittering 
in  morning  light.  To  think  that  those  calm  tracts  of  silver  snow, 
so  exquisitely  moulded  into  peaks  and  4  finely-pencilled  valleys ' 
above  their  sombre  pine-woods,  should  be  responsible  for  all  the 
havoc  and  the  horror  of  the  Ziige  ! 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  next  stages  of  this  day's  journey, 
which  were  performed  in  carriages ;  for  the  snow  had  melted  on 
the  post-road  from  Wiesen  to  Tiefenkasten  and  half-way  up  the 
Julier.  The  evidences  of  damage  caused  by  avalanches  were  in- 
teresting, but  need  not  be  recorded.  It  began  to  snow  when  we 
approached  the  village  of  Schweiningen.  Enormous  flakes  swirled 
lazily  and  heavily  through  still  grey  air.  As  I  caught  them 
against  the  blackness  of  the  pine-woods,  they  looked  like  a  count- 
less multitude  of  Apollo  butterflies.  The  flakes  were  hardly  less 
in  size,  and  had  the  same  clumsy,  helpless  flight.  From  this 
time  forward  snow  fell  more  or  less  continuously  till  the  end  of 
our  long  journey.  Just  below  Miihlen  we  crossed  an  avalanche, 
which  had  cut  its  track  out  of  a  forest  of  young  pines  and  larches. 
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The  section  through  which  we  passed  revealed  on  both  sides  a 
compact  mass  of  stems,  sawn  through  to  make  the  road.  There 
was  more  of  solid  wood  than  snow,  and  the  damage  must  have 
been  mainly  caused  by  the  Lawinen-Dunst. 

At  Miihlen  we  had  to  take  an  open  sledge  again.  Here,  as 
the  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  I  doubted  whether  it  was  prudent 
to  fare  forward  in  the  whirling  snow.  But  there  is  fascination  in 
completing  journeys  once  begun ;  besides,  we  wished  to  cross  the 
Julier  before  the  snow  could  mound  us  up  and  stop  our  going. 
So  we  called  fresh  horses,  and  went  forth  into  the  twilight.  The 
evening  slowly  dwindled,  while  we  jolted,  lunging  and  lurching 
along  the  troughed  and  deeply-cloven  road  to  Stalla.  Imagination 
quails  before  those  bumps  and  jumps.  They  threw  the  horse 
upon  his  knees,  ourselves  upon  our  faces  in  the  sledge,  and  the 
driver  from  his  stand  behind  it.  At  Stalla  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity again  of  resting  for  the  night.  But  the  same  impulse 
swayed  us  now  as  before  at  Miihlen.  Our  spirits  rose,  while  the 
sleet  fell  thickly  and  the  wind  wailed  grimly,  at  the  thought  of 
threading  those  mysterious  snow-ways  of  the  pass  in  darkness. 
Onward,  then,  we  drove,  silencing  the  postilion,  who  more  than 
recommended  the  wisdom  of  a  halt.  Night  closed  round  ;  and  up 
we  travelled  for  two  hours,  at  a  foot's  pace,  turning  corners  which  we 
could  not  see  or  feel,  exploring  trackless  wastes  of  drift,  with  sting- 
ing snow-shafts  on  our  faces.  The  Hospiz  was  reached  at  last ;  and 
here  we  had  a  third  chance  of  suspending  our  journey  and  resting 
for  the  night.  Imagine  a  hut  of  rough-hewn  stone,  crowded  with 
burly  carters,  swarming  out  to  greet  us  by  the  light  of  one  dim 
lantern !  Over  the  roof  of  the  hovel  surged  the  mounded  snow, 
and  curved  itself  in  billowy  lines  of  beauty — like  the  breasts,  I 
thought,  of  Amphitrite's  nymphs,  as  Pheidias  might  have  moulded 
them — above  those  granite  eaves.  The  carters  emerged  from  a 
cellar,  as  it  seemed,  climbing  up  six  feet  of  snow  by  steps  cut  out 
to  reach  the  level  of  the  road.  As  they  stood  in  the  doorway, 
stalwart  fellows  clad  in  shaggy  serge,  like  bears,  the  snow-wreaths 
curling  from  the  rafters  touched  their  hairy  heads.  I  had  no  adverse 
mind  to  staying  there  and  fraternising  with  these  comrades  through 
a  winter's  night.  Nor  did  I  fear  for  my  daughter's  comfort.  I  knew 
that  she  would  be  well ;  our  beds,  though  cold,  would  certainly  be 
dry.  Winter  on  the  tops  of  mountains  has  this  merit,  that  damp 
can  find  no  place  there.  And  the  hearts  of  mountaineers,  beneath 
their  husk  of  roughness,  are  the  hearts  of  gentlemen.  But  the 
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impulse  to  fare  forward,  the  dream-like  sense  of  something  to  be 
blindly  done,  the  more  practical  fear  that  we  might  be  snowed  up 
for  days  in  this  frost-bound  '  cave  of  care,'  bade  me  order  out 
fresh  horses.  They  were  ready  at  my  call,  for  we  were  travelling 
extra-post,  and  the  telegraph-wires,  though  drowned  in  snow,  dis- 
charge their  messages.  I  liked  the  new  postilion.  I  did  not 
fancy  the  horse  which  was  harnessed  to  our  sledge.  He  was  a 
tall,  lean  chestnut ;  and  chestnuts,  as  I  know  by  experience,  are 
apt  to  feel  impatient  if  they  get  embarrassed  in  deep  snow.  As 
the  sequel  proved,  I  made  a  false  shot ;  for  this  chestnut  showed 
himself  up  to  every  trick  and  turning  in  the  road  we  had  to  follow. 
Another  horse  was  yoked  to  the  luggage-sledge  behind  us,  then 
left  to  do  as  best  he  could,  without  a  driver — such  is  the  custom 
on  these  mountains.  He  did  his  best  by  following  the  beast 
in  front.  I  cared  little  about  luggage  at  that  moment ;  what  I 
wanted  was  to  arrive  at  Silvaplana  safely  with  my  daughter. 

The  descent  from  the  Hospiz  was  grimly  solemn  and  impres- 
sive. Passing  from  the  friendly  light  of  that  one  stable-lantern, 
we  now  entered  the  dim  obscurity  of  dreamland — a  mist  of  whirl- 
ing snow-flakes,  driven  onward  by  the  wind  which  grew  in 
violence.  It  is  never  wholly  dark  upon  the  snow,  but  the  lustre- 
less pallor  of  the  untracked  wilderness,  fading  off  on  every  side 
into  formless  haze,  and  the  complete  effacement  of  all  objects 
to  which  the  sight  is  accustomed  in  these  regions,  are  peculiarly 
trying  to  eyes  and  nerves.  Here  and  there  we  could  perceive  the 
tops  of  black  stakes  and  telegraph  posts  emerging  from  the  un- 
dulating drift.  Here  and  there  for  considerable  intervals  they  were 
completely  hidden.  As  these  posts  average  thirty  feet  in  height, 
some  conception  of  the  snow  depth  may  be  formed.  There  was 
also,  at  times,  a  faint  suggestion  of  impending  crags  and  masses 
of  black  rock  on  this  hand  or  on  that.  Like  the  hulls  of  vessels 
seen  through  fog  at  sea,  they  swam  into  sight  and  shrank  out  of 
it  again  phantasmally.  Nothing  more  was  visible ;  nothing  on 
which  the  sense  of  sight  could  seize  for  comfort  and  support ;  the 
track  was  obliterated,  buried  in  fresh-fallen  snow  and  storm-drift ; 
everything  seemed  changing,  shifting,  yielding  to  the  uniformity 
of  elemental  treacherousness.  The  winter  road  upon  the  Julier 
plunges  straight  downward,  cutting  across  the  windings  of  the 
summer  post-road  which  lies  with  all  its  bridges,  barricades,  and 
parapets  five  fathoms  deep  below.  At  one  spot,  where  absolutely 
nothing  appeared  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  track,  the  postilion 
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muttered  in  our  ears,  '  Now  we  must  trust  to  the  horse ;  if  he 
misses,  it  is  over  with  us — es  ist  mit  uns  um.'  The  reins  were 
laid  upon  the  chestnut's  shoulders,  and  he  succeeded  in  feeling — 
scenting  out  the  way.  Pausing,  sounding  at  each  step  with  his 
fore  feet,  putting  his  nose  down  to  smell,  sometimes  hardly 
stirring,  sometimes  breaking  into  a  trot  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
coming  to  a  sudden  halt  again,  then  moving  cautiously  as 
though  in  doubt,  he  went  with  interruptions  forward.  The 
sledge-bells  had  been  left  behind  at  the  Hospiz  for  fear  of 
avalanches ;  their  tinkling  or  the  crack  of  a  whip  suffices  in 
such  weather  to  dislodge  a  snow-slip.  The  other  horse  with 
the  baggage- sledge  followed  behind,  attending  eagerly  to  every 
movement  of  his  comrade.  And  so  we  passed  silently,  glidingly, 
mysteriously  downward  into  the  gulf  of  utter  gloom,  without 
making  the  least  sound.  The  only  noise  we  heard  was  the 
eldritch  shrieking  of  the  wind,  and  a  horrible  seolian  music  from 
the  telegraph  wires  close  at  our  ears.  We  could  touch  these  wires 
with  our  fingers  when  they  were  not  buried  in  snow,  and  they 
thrilled  with  a  sharp  metallic  shudder  like  the  voices  of  banshees 
or  lost  wailing  women,  uttering  shrill  threats  and  curses,  mur- 
muring their  drowsy  runes  of  doom.  Sometimes  we  ascended 
avalanches  and  then  there  was  blank  vacancy  and  utter  silence — 
every  object  huddled  in  ruin,  and  the  path  smoothed  out  by 
softly- curving  wreaths.  The  horse  was  up  to  his  belly  in  un- 
wrinkled  drifts.  Only  through  changes  of  movement  in  the 
sledge  did  we  know  that  we  were  climbing  steeply  up  or  plunging 
perilously  down.  On  the  dizzy  top  of  one  of  these  avalanches  it 
happened  that  the  clouds  above  us  broke,  and  far  up  in  a  solitary 
space  of  sky,  the  Great  Bear  swam  into  sight  for  a  few  moments. 
This  little  starlight  was  enough  to  reveal  the  desolation  of  the 
place  and  the  yawning  chasms  on  our  right  and  left.  I  knew 
by  experience  how  narrow,  how  high-uplifted,  is  the  thread  of 
traversable  pathway  in  such  passages.  A  false  step  to  this  side  or 
to  that  would  plunge  us  into  oceans  of  soft  smothering  snow  from 
which  in  darkness  we  could  not  hope  to  extricate  ourselves.  Yet 
the  two  brave  horses  kept  the  track.  Ursa  Major  was  swallowed 
up  in  mist  again.  The  wind  rallied  with  fierce  clutching  grasps, 
while  we  cautiously  descended  from  the  avalanche  and  resumed 
what  must  have  been  the  winter  road,  although  we  could  not  see 
or  feel  it.  Just  then  cembras  began  to  show  their  dark  masses 
on  the  cliffs,  and  something  more  sombre  even  than  the  night 
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loomed  far  ahead  before  us.  The  cembras  told  me  that  we  were 
nearing  Silvaplana,  and  the  obscurity  in  front  must  surely  be  the 
bulk  of  the  Bernina  group  beyond  the  Engadine.  Courage  !  We 
shall  soon  be  under  shelter !  But,  even  as  I  said  these  words,  the 
whirlwind  scooped  the  snow  again  in  blinding  drifts  around  us, 
and  the  telegraph-banshees  shrieked  with  redoubled  spitefulness  : 
*  Come  away,  come  away  to  us  !  Come  and  be  buried  as  we  have 
been  !  Come  and  be  damned  in  the  prisons  of  frost  with  us ! 
The  wind  that  makes  us  croon  our  weird  shall  wind  the  snow- 
wreaths  over  you  ! '  That  was  not  to  be  our  destiny,  however ; 
for,  after  jolting  through  another  avalanche,  the  excavated  walls 
of  which  touched  our  sledges  on  each  hand,  we  made  a  few  sharp 
turns,  saw  lights  ahead,  and  came  lurching  into  the  little  street 
of  Silvaplana  opposite  the  hospitable  '  Wilde  Mann.'  We  had 
been  driving  for  fourteen  hours  over  every  conceivable  kind  of 
road — rough,  broken,  precipitous,  trackless — and  we  were  glad 
enough  to  get  a  late  supper  and  a  warm  bed.  In  this  account  of 
a  night-passage  of  the  Julier,  I  have  not  spoken  about  cold  or 
exposure  to  weather.  Indeed,  we  did  not  think  about  these 
things,  nor  did  we  suffer  from  them.  Of  course  we  were  snowed 
over,  and  almost  throttled  sometimes  by  the  wind.  But  cold  is 
little  felt  on  mountain  passes  when  the  air  is  dry  and  the  traveller 
wears  proper  clothing. 

The  storm  howled  on  all  night,  but  died  away  before  the 
morning.  Long  ere  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  Engadine,  his 
glorious  rays  were  scattering  clouds  and  silvering  mists  above  the 
glaciers  of  Bernina.  They  fled  like  smoke,  or  formed  themselves 
in  squadrons,  which  went  slowly  rolling  down  the  ridges  of  the 
hills  before  a  wakening  breeze  which  blew  from  Italy.  That  day's 
journey  was  accomplished  in  brilliant  light ;  and  the  huge  ava- 
lanches we  had  to  traverse — eleven  of  them  between  Silvaplana  and 
Maloja,  not  counting  minor  snow-slips— were  as  white  and  glitter- 
ing as  Carrara  marble.  These  were  either  Staub-Lawinen  which 
had  fallen  in  February,  or  Schlag-Lawinen  brought  down  by  the 
warm  weather  of  the  last  week.  At  Maloja  the  extent  of  the 
winter  snow-fall  made  itself  very  obvious.  Large  houses  and 
stables  were  literally  buried  ;  the  mass  of  snow  upon  their  roofs  was 
connected  in  a  long  even  line  with  the  snow  upon  the  meadows, 
while  deep  galleries  had  been  cut  out  for  access  to  the  doors  or 
windows.  The  sudden  drop  from  Maloja's  mountain  parapet  into 
an  Italian  valley  is  always  impressive.  To-day  it  was  remarkably 
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so ;  for  the  hanging  woods  and  precipices,  along  which  the  road 
winds  by  a  series  of  cleverly  engineered  zigzags,  were  encumbered 
with  soft  curving,  beautifully  moulded  snow — fold  over  fold  ;  lip 
stretching  down  to  lip ;  so  heavy,  so  voluminous,  so  airily  sus- 
pended, that  they  seemed  to  keep  their  balance  by  a  miracle. 
Indeed,  in  several  places,  the  forest  had  been  cut  by  avalanches. 
But  the  grandest  sight  was  just  above  Casaccia.  On  the  night  of 
March  27  two  huge  Schlag-Lawinen  fell  from  different  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  village  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
a  third  descended  from  the  Canaletta-gorge,  and  stormed  around 
the  ruined  church  of  San  Graudenzio.  All  these  were  visible  as 
we  approached  Casaccia ;  and  the  last  of  them  had  to  be  traversed 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  was  here  that  I  studied  a  newly-fallen 
Schlag-Lawine  in  its  most  picturesque  form  and  in  a  highly 
romantic  position.1  Travellers  by  the  Maloja  will  certainly  re- 
member the  deserted  church  of  San  Graudenzio,  and  the  delicate 
tracery  of  its  windows,  on  their  right  hand  coming  from  the 
Engadine.  It  has  escaped  from  total  destruction  by  a  miracle. 
Through  a  fortunate  deflection  of  the  avalanche,  the  main  stream, 
with  its  burden  of  trees  and  stones,  swept  past  the  building.  Yet 
the  snow  is  piled  so  high  around  it  that  a  man  can  step  from  the 
level  of  the  avalanche  on  to  its  highest  wall,  while  its  single 
door  is  mounded  up.2  Rarely  have  I  contemplated  anything  of 
beauty  more  fairy-like  and  fantastic  than  this  Schlag-Lawine, 
white  and  luminous  beneath  the  cheerful  sunbeams,  curling  round 
the  grey  ruin,  and  stretchinglong  firths  and  pine-plumed  pinnacles 
into  the  valley ! 

The  winter  is  over  and  gone.  Among  the  cities  of  Italy,  upon 
the  lagoons  of  Venice,  the  memory  of  those  grey  months  of  snow 
and  storm  has  melted  like  a  dream  of  midnight.  Meanwhile 
the  same  forces  which  unleashed  the  avalanches,  and  sent  them 
thundering  down  their  paths  of  ruin,  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
consuming  their  frail  substance.  Warm  wind,  the  Schneefresser, 
and  April  rains,  have  made  them  vanish  into  dew.  Where  the 
Adige  sweeps  toward  the  sea  at  Brondolo,  where  swollen  Brenta 
licks  Bassano's  wooden  bridge,  perhaps  we  pause  to  think  one 
moment  of  our  friends,  the  Staub-Lawine,  Schlag-Lawine,  Grrund- 
Lawine,  Schnee-Rutsch.  This  then,  this  flood  of  water,  racing  to 
the  ocean,  is  what  they  have  become  ! 

1  See  above,  p.  5. 

2  See  letter  from  Bergcll  to  Freier  Rkdticr,  April  11,  1888. 
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Eeturning  to  the  Alps  in  summer,  we  look  for  them  well-nigh 
in  vain.  Here  and  there,  like  the  carcase  of  a  whale  rotting  upon 
the  sea-shore,  some  mighty  but  diminished  monster  may  still  be 
seen,  with  the  havoc  it  has  wrought,  the  splintered  pines,  rocks, 
displumed  larches,  battered  alders — strewn  around  it.  Perhaps  we 
cross  a  desolate  high  pass,  where  winter  dwells  rebellious  in  un- 
willingness to  quit  his  hold  on  earth.  The  torrent  is  bridged  over 
there  with  snow,  and  heavy  masses  clog  the  gullies.  On  June  8 
last  year  I  traversed  the  Fltiela,  and  had  an  hour  in  open  sledges 
at  the  top.  Thus,  after  nine  weeks  wandering  in  paradise,  I  re- 
entered  my  mountain  home  by  the  same  way  as  out  I  went  in 
April. 

A  dead  avalanche  upon  an  upland  hill-side  is  an  almost  pathetic 
spectacle.  It  has  furrowed  its  way  through  the  pine-wood,  and 
grooved  a  track  of  desolation  in  the  valley.  The  stream  is 
choked  with  its  compact  incumbency  of  snow.  Birch  trees  and 
forlorn  fir  branches  nod  upon  its  broad  dusky- white  back,  bending 
leafless  boughs,  or  tossing  draggled  plumes  in  drear  disarray.  All 
round  and  far  below,  the  meadows  smile  with  flowers  and  waving 
grasses.  Yet  here  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  Spring,  lies  Winter ! 
Then,  as  the  June  sun  rises  day  by  day  with  stronger  beams,  the 
avalanche  decays  and  trickles  into  rivulets.  You  see  little  flowers 
thrusting  their  jewelled  heads  from  the  brown  fringe  of  withered 
sward  around  its  frozen  borders.  First  come  the  lilac  bells  of 
soldanella,  and  crocuses  like  white  shells  on  some  sea-shore  of 
romance.  Each  successive  day  brings  a  new  fringe  of  blossoms 
round  the  retreating  snow ;  and  each  evening  sees  them  pass  away 
into  green  grasses.  So  brief  is  the  bloom-time  of  the  earliest 
flowers  ;  so  active  is  the  life  of  earth  in  summer !  Then'  globed 
ranunculus  and  pale  anemone,  geranium  and  pearl-white  lily, 
gentians  with  their  enamelled  cups  of  peacock  blue,  pink  primroses, 
and  creamy  butterworts,  start  in  rainbow  circles  from  the  fresh 
young  sward.  Soon,  all  too  soon,  the  tall  grass  gains  upon  these 
vernal  flowers.  The  mowers  with  their  scythes  ascend  the  Alp, 
and  before  July  is  over,  we  have  to  wait  for  winter,  when  the 
avalanche  will  surely  fall  again. 
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Now  that  the  touring  time  is  spent  (though  we  are  well  aware 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  all  the  year  round  we  should  find 
some  creeping,  aggressive  Britons),  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  impressions  of  civilised  travel.  A  rolling  stone  may 
gather  no  c  moss,'  but,  after  all,  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  pre- 
cious possession.  Some  perception  of  the  contrasts,  not  only 
between  countries,  but  between  successive  stages  in  the  ways,  use, 
and  condition  of  a  land,  cannot  be  altogether  worthless.  And, 
inevitably,  the  man  who  ever  sits  at  home  cannot  reach  this  at 
first  hand.  He  may,  no  doubt,  acquaint  himself  with  much  from 
books  of  description,  but  there  is  a  receptivity  possible  only  to 
such  as  use  their  own  eyes.  I  do  not  refer  to  tropical  or  polar 
explorations.  I  am  thinking  only  of  places  fairly  accessible,  and 
which  seem  to  be  familiar  to  the  public  through  numerous 
journals,  travels,  and  guide-books.  The  most  vivid  and  graphic 
picture  only  recalls  a  scene,  or  leaves  the  reader  to  wish  that  he 
could  see  for  himself  what  he  has  been  told  by  tongue  or  pen, 
brush  or  type.  To  him  the  most  impressive  scenery  and  people 
are  always  printed  or  framed.  And  he  never  sees  them  even 
truly  represented  thus,  for  the  best  picture  fails  to  show  those 
details  of  common  life  and  domestic  or  wayside  movements  which 
generally  first  attract  the  notice  of  the  visitor.  Either  the  artist 
cannot  reproduce  them,  or  he  has  his  own  blind  way  of  seeing 
and  showing  the  scenes  which  surround  him,  or  (which  is  worst  of 
all)  he  paints  an  impossible  accompaniment  merely  because  he 
thinks  that  the  public  expects  it.  Sometimes,  of  course,  he  can't 
help  himself,  for  there  is  a  fringe  of  interest,  small  or  great, 
hanging  to  every  natural  view  which  is  simply  incapable  of  repre- 
sentation ;  and  the  artist  must  not  be  blamed  because  his  leaves, 
waves,  and  clouds  move  not,  and  that  thus  he  always  presents 
nature  to  us  in  a  silent  immovable  calm.  Thus,  though  it  be  in 
the  smallest  circles,  man  must  move  about  to  perceive  the  reality 
of  the  world  around  him.  You  can't  really  understand  a  map  or 
a  picture  till  you  have  visited  the  country  and  seen  the  place 
which  professes  to  be  represented. 

Suffer  me,  however,  to  set  down  a  few  words  about  some  im- 
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pressions  (they  are  really  incalculable)  which  even  commonplace 
touring  can  make  on  anyone  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  science 
and  art,  but  uses  his  eyes,  and  not  only  disregards  guide-books,  but 
repudiates  conventional  information.     I  was  started  in  this  train 
of  thought  by  a  run  through  the  <  Black  Country,'  which,  even  in 
its  ugliest,  flattest,  and  dirtiest  parts,  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
that  an  Englishman  can  traverse.    Of  course,  the  first  thing  which 
ought  to  be  noticed  is  the  intelligence  of  those  human  ants  which 
have  clustered  over  the  coal,  and  creep  in  and  out  of  the  holes 
which  have  been  bored  through  the  crust  above  it.   Time  was  when 
the  grass  and  trees  it  produced  were  green  and  clean.  Britons  (how- 
ever cold)  had  no  notion  of  the  fuel  under  their  feet.   The  Roman 
cinder-heaps  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country  came  from  the 
burning  of  coal  picked  off  seams  which  reached  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    And  though  some  mines  have  been  worked  for  centuries, 
it  was  not  till  steam-engines  were  erected  over  them  (the  first  was 
set  up  about  one  hundred  years  ago)  that  the  country  came  to  be 
blackened.     It  is  the  smoke,  not  the  dark  fuel,  which  soils  the 
face  of  the  land.     The  trunks  of  the  trees,  the  hay  and  corn  in 
the  fields,  and  the  cottage  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry  in  the 
smutty  sunshine,  are  soiled  alike.    Well,  I  suppose  it  all  develops 
intelligence  and  progress,  especially  under  the  heavier  canopies 
hanging  over  those  laborious  towns  which,  as  you  whistle  past 
them,  show  mean  crowded  suburbs  of  blackened  red  brick,  and 
glimpses  of  an  unwashed  population.     Perhaps  it  is  all  right,  but 
what  a  pleasant-looking  country  it  must  have  been  before  Christian 
civilisation  set  about  disembowelling  it  and  feeding  monster  fac- 
tories with  its  entrails,  until  civilised  man  became  a  slave  to  the 
machinery  he  had  created.     I  know  it  is  very  wrong,  but  I  cannot 
see  an  iron-hearted,  thousand-fingered  spinning  machine,  demand- 
ing attention  which  must  not  be  withheld  for  a  minute,  without 
thinking  of  Frankensteins  and  the  raising  of  ungrateful  devils  in 
general.     It  was  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  I  believe  (but  they 
are  all  alike,  and  probably  all  have  shown  the  same  contrasting  pro- 
cedure), that  I  saw  a  lop-sided  old  Welsh  handloom  in  the  corner 
of  a  huge  '  compartment '  displaying  instruments  which  knitted, 
wove  and  plaited  a  thousand  threads  into  unerring  complicated 
patterns,  with  much  metallic  chatter  and  smell.      The  shabby 
crooked  old  loom  was  put  there  to  show  off  the  latest  mechanical 
triumphs,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  measure  of  special  respect 
for  the  homely  tackle  which  obeyed  the  weaver  instead  of  com- 
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manding  him.  In  these  enlightened  days  a  man  does  not  work  a 
loom — the  loom  works  him.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  (with  uncon- 
scious fitness  of  language)  the  worker  is  said  to '  serve '  a  machine  ; 
and  in  the  service  of  this  he  may  not  stop  nor  pause.  Not  so  with 
the  simple  old  Welsh  affair  which  was  exhibited  to  be  smiled  at, 
and  yet,  all  the  same,  recognised  and  respected  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  hand  of  a  craftsman.  Of  course  I  am  hinting  at  heresies, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  true.  Machinery  may  '  save '  some 
kinds  of  labour,  but  it  inflicts  others.  The  trunk-like  chimneys 
which  make  the  Black  Country  a  forest  of  flues,  with  giant  trees 
of  blazing  foliage,  the  oscillating  beams  which  show  like  lean  and 
monstrous  creatures  devouring  the  land,  the  glare  of  liquid  iron, 
and  the  hanging  clouds  of  smoke,  all  bear  witness  to  '  progress  ' 
in  the  slavery  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  to  scientific  dominion  over 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  what  an  artificial  existence,  socially 
as  well  as  mechanically,  does  this  region  suggest !  How  do  the 
people  there  amuse  themselves?  Is  their  reputed  fondness  for 
'  betting '  an  escape  from  the  inevitably  accurate  and  foreseen 
performance  of  material  operations  ?  Has  *  chance '  a  special 
charm  for  those  who  daily  watch  the  certainty  with  which  an 
engine  revolves?  Are  they  driven  by  smuts  and  stinks  into 
doings  for  which  they  would  have  small  desire  if  surrounded  by 
the  sweetness  and  light  of  fields,  flowers,  and  sunshine  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  traditional  bucolic  or  agricultural  mind  is 
slow  to  bend  before  the  urgency  of  spiritual  force,  has  not  many 
an  ardent  evangelist  found  a  specially  quick  response  among  the 
souls  of  the  toilworn  workers  who  see  and  hear  nothing  but  the 
dust  and  din  of  worldly  labour  ?  Then,  too,  how  do  they  live, 
where  do  they  get  their  daily  bread,  what  feeds  the  million  hands 
which  toil  in  the  sustenance  of  manufacturing  life  ?  As  I  passed 
by  and  beheld  their  exertions,  they  said  that  more  furnaces  were 
being  lit  at  home,  more  orders  coming  in  from  afar.  It  was  nothing 
to  them  that  English  wheat  lay  rotting  in  its  little  fields.  The 
shipper  almost  smiled  to  watch  how  each  additional  wet  wreek 
made  the  business  of  bringing  corn  to  our  shores  more  sure,  and 
thus  put  money  in  his  purse.  The  farmer  may  lament,  but  the 
substitution  of  the  steamship  for  the  waggon  makes  the  merchant 
rejoice.  The  ( cargo,'  not  the  '  cartload,'  marks  the  modern 
'  Harvest  Home.'  And  yet  upon  how  thin  a  thread  does  the 
workers'  daily  bread  depend  !  I  looked  at  the  small  dingy  fields, 
the  stacks  of  blackened  corn,  hardly  saved,  and  the  remnant  still 
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unhoused.  I  thought  of  the  Naval  Manoeuvres,  the  multitude  of 
mouths  opening  to  be  filled  again  and  again  every  day,  and  all 
dependent  on  social  and  international  machinery  liable  to  disloca- 
tion in  a  week.  Is  this  nineteenth  century  fatness  and  *  develop- 
ment '  a  mere  bladder  at  the  mercy  of  a  prick  ? 

Then,  as  we  travelled  on  and  saw  the  fiery  flues  grow  fewer, 
the  green  of  the  meadows  begin  to  show  itself  through  a  cleaner 
air,  and  the  little  fields  (which  bear  all  the  home-grown  corn  we 
eat)  already  passing  again  under  the  sedulous  never-ending  till- 
age of  the  year,  one  thought  of  the  huge  harvest -yellow  breadths, 
East  and  West,  in  India  and  America,  bringing  forth  almost  of 
themselves,  sure  of  unbroken  sunshine  through  the  crisis  of 
growth,  needing  (in  many  instances)  no  toilsome  building  of  the 
stack,  but  lending  their  ripened  ears  to  the  thresher  without  any 
intermediate  session  or  waiting  in  the  field.  True,  some  might 
ask  whether  the  growers  there  realised  that  failure  to  sell  was 
only  one  degree  less  unfortunate  than  inability  to  buy.  But  their 
sale  is  of  abundance,  of  excess ;  transatlantic  and  trans-European 
farmers  would  have  sufficient  corn  to  eat,  however  little  (in  their 
continent  of  grain)  they  might  realise  this  advantage  over  crowded 
islanders  who  would  soon  come  to  the  end  of  their  stinted  crops. 
Nevertheless,  the  consideration  that  Europe  must  needs  be  the 
chief  aim  of  exported  *  bread  stuffs  '  for  years  to  come  must  surely 
be  a  weighty  factor  in  forecasting  any  strife  between  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  Americans,  especially  Canadians,  cannot  easily  con- 
sume what  they  produce,  or  at  least,  since  their  productions 
(especially  in  the  North-West )  must  for  a  long  while  be  the  cereal 
and  fleshly  fruit  of  the  earth,  their  industry  must  be  damped  in 
proportion  as  transatlantic  markets  are  endangered.  Suppose 
(which  God  forbid)  a  war  between  England  and  America.  A 
swarm  of  '  Alabamas '  would  sail  forth  to  cripple  our  commerce 
and  stop  our  income  of  corn.  These  reprisals  would  soon  be  seen 
to  have  a  double  edge.  It  is  all  very  well  to  vex  an  enemy,  but 
the  Yankee  farmer  would  have  something  to  say  about  cutting  off 
the  nose  to  spite  the  face. 

As  I  traversed  the  Black  Country  (to  go  back  to  my  first  brief) 
the  question  came  how  soon  other  grassy  regions  would  be  bored 
for  the  coal  beneath  them.  And  then  the  Canadian  future  showed 
itself  in  another  light.  Now  it  is  ploughed  for  wheat  and  grazed  for 
cattle,  but  both  plough  and  beast  are  hitherto  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  extent  of  fertile  soil  which  now  brings  forth  the  prairie 
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grass  alone.  The  first  effort  of  the  settler  will  be  to  provide 
carriage,  i.e.  railways,  for  the  transport  of  his  agricultural  produce. 
His  tillage  of  the  surface  will  no  doubt  go  on  for -many  years,  but 
(all  along)  busy  brains  do  not  forget  that  beneath  a  lately  realised 
enormous  wheat  region  in  Canada  there  lies  a  coal-bed  of  incalcu- 
lable worth.  This  (to  take  an  illustration  of  the  potential  under- 
ground power  which  I  refer  to)  has  been  pierced  in  several  places, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  borer  has  been  more  than  met  by  rushes 
of  gas  (converted  by  a  match  into  fountains  of  flame)  in  the  midst 
of  aromatic  plains.  Elsewhere  the  sleeping  monster  of  force  has 
laid  a  black  finger  outside  its  coverlet  of  turf,  and  professors  have 
gathered  around  it,  saying,  *  This  is  an  outcrop  of  the  huge 
bed  of  coal  which  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  under- 
ground eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  I  myself  traversed 
that  region  not  long  ago,  and  now  I  can  still  see  an  expert  return- 
ing to  our  carriage  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  a  hammer  in  one 
hand,  and  a  handkerchief  filled  with  coals  which  he  might  almost 
have  taken  out  of  the  scuttle  in  his  study  at  Manchester  in  the 
other.  He  had  chipped  them  off  the  sleeping  giant's  finger-nail 
while  the  engine  was  being  watered.  Here  is  prospective 
*  Dominion.'  Of  old  this  Black  Country  of  ours  at  home  was 
innocent  of  smoke,  silent  as  a  forest,  and  showed  only  narrow  tracks 
of  prehistoric  man  leading  from  one  spring  or  cave  to  another. 
Now  its  towns  stand  upon  a  crust  beneath  which  its  riches  (for 
they  are  revealed  only  to  be  consumed)  await  devouring  fire,  its 
people  go  down  *  quick '  into  the  pit,  its  face  is  spotted  with 
pimples  of  flame,  and  its  once  noiseless  plains  shake  day  by 
day  and  night  by  night  with  the  uproar  of  groaning  engines 
and  rattling  trucks.  Thinking  of  the  great  Canadian  coal-bed, 
and  of  the  sweet  odours  now  yielded  by  the  prairie  grass  when 
crushed  under  the  foot  of  the  passing  Indian  or  settler,  I  asked 
myself  when  will  it  be  seamed  and  rifled  by  the  miner  ?  When 
will  the  black  stalks  of  the  factory  grow  up  and  defile  the  deep 
blue  Canadian  sky  with  their  stinking  smoke  ?  Hitherto,  the 
Kedskin  has  been  as  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the  resources 
beneath  his  feet  as  his  ancestor  the  drift  man,  or  his  peer  the 
buffalo.  He  has  been  hustled  into  '  Eeserves,'  though  the  white- 
face  is  at  present  able  to  do  little  more  than  roughly  *  survey ' 
the  country  to  be  '  settled,'  and  upon  which  its  banished  im- 
memorial inhabitants  are  forbidden  to  trespass.  But  when  the 
miner  begins  his  work  on  the  prairie  his  object  will  be  plainly 
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realised,  and  the  process  lie  employs  already  arranged.  There 
will  be  none  of  that  intermediate  and  tentative  digging  which  for 
centuries  preceded  the  erection  of  a  steam-engine  at  the  mouth  of  a 
coalpit.  Already,  as  he  crosses  the  North- West  plains,  the  passenger 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  may  notice  some  tall  chimneys,  not  like 
lonely  palms  in  the  desert  proclaiming  grateful  shade  and  food,  but 
rather  ominous  funnels,  each  with  its  streamer  of  smoke,  like  the 
*  black  flag '  of  the  rover  who  aims  at  pillage  on  the '  main.5  Already 
offshoots  are  sprouting  from  the  thin  solitary  creeper  of  iron  road 
which  has  pushed  its  way  westward.  Some  day  (I  am  still  looking 
from  my  carriage  in  the  English  Black  Country)  this  newly 
opened  land  may  come  to  be  burrowed  and  scored  when  that  in 
England  has  passed  into  a  second  childhood  of  impotence.  Per- 
haps (though  he  is  led  to  reap  the  mere  surface  of  his  soil  first) 
the  Canadian  will  be  hastened  to  explore  its  depths  in  the  season 
which  forbids  any  agricultural  work.  There  will,  moreover,  be  a 
special  fitness  in  the  harvest  of  heat-giving  coal  in  warm  mines 
while  the  *  blizzard'  is  freezing  life  upon  the  plains  above.  Indeed, 
since  the  seam  lies  deep  in  the  North-West,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  native  should  not  work  the  top  and  bottom  of  his 
soil  in  turn,  going  below  to  dig  in  the  winter,  and  coming  up  to 
sow  in  the  spring.  An  energetic  hibernation  ! 

Talking  of  energy,  I  suppose  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
exceptionally  aggressive  perseverance  of  the  Englishman.  This 
toiling  palpitating  crowd  under  the  Black  Country  sky  suggests 
it.  Certainly  to  my  prejudiced  eye  the  Englishman  moves  with 
quicker  step  than  his  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  or  neighbours  in 
Europe.  His  trains  are  the  fastest  and  his  steel  the  sharpest  in 
the  world.  He  is  well  placed,  and  yet  he  does  not  altogether  owe 
his  (present)  conspicuous  position  to  the  fact  that  he  stands  con- 
veniently between  the  two  continents,  holding  his  western  harbours 
open  to  catch  the  arrivals  from  America  before  they  reach  the 
mainland  of  Europe  which  lies  behind  him.  There  is  something 
in  the  dogged  driving  mood  (from  whatever  source  it  may  be 
inherited)  with  which  he  blunders  on,  unlike  that  which  moves 
other  pale-faced  brethren,  and  no  man  can  fully  fathom  or  define 
the  difference  (which  he  prominently  displays)  between  white  and 
dark  skins,  whether  black  brown  or  red.  The  curious  thing  is 
that,  though  you  can  generally  '  spot '  Englishmen  (including  Scots 
and  Irish)  all  over  the  world,  there  are,  to  speak  roughly,  no  two 
of  them  alike.  No  doubt,  according  to  some  people,  every  sheep 
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in  a  flock  is  known  individually  to  the  shepherd,  and  there  are 
probably  differences  in  a  brood  of  yellow  chickens  perceived  alone 
by  the  hen.  Celestials,  too,  are  no  doubt  (among  themselves)  not 
so  much  alike  one  another  as  they  seem  to  be,  though  I  have  sat 
in  a  Chinese  theatre  and  wondered  how  the  flat-faced  crowd  could 
ever  sort  itself  into  pairs  and  households  without  confusion  of 
families.  I  remember  once,  moreover,  while  at  Trent  (a  great 
seminary  of  the  Koman  Catholic  priesthood)  thinking  that  the 
hundreds  of  black-robed  students  about  the  streets  ought  to  have 
been  ticketed  or  tattooed  for  due  division  into  classes  ;  I  have  also 
seen  a  multitude  of  Indians  on  the  march,  and  felt  that  the 
similarity  of  appearance  aimed  at  in  the  painting  of  all  their  noses 
blue  or  yellow  (according  to  the  fashion  of  the  tribe)  was  quite 
needless,  since  they  had  all  the  same  high  cheekbones,  coarse 
hair,  shining  eyes,  and  stealthy  tread.  I  have  watched  fellahs  in 
Egypt,  and  noticed  how  they  all  had  the  same  square  shoulders, 
long  eyes,  prominent  calves,  and  chocolate  complexion  with  which 
we  are  familiar  on  painted  mummy-cases  and  illustrated  books  of 
Nile  scenery ;  but  I  have  (again  speaking  roughly)  never  seen 
two  Englishmen  really  alike,  except  they  were  twins.  Thus, 
perhaps,  the  successful  aggressiveness  of  their  race  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  their  individuality.  The  unit  rather 
than  the  crowd  marks  national  progress  and  preponderance. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  toughness,  adaptability  and 
expansive  power  of  England  were  never  more  shrewdly  being  tested 
than  they  are  now.  We  suffer  from  the  enterprise  of  the  world. 
A  general  spread  and  improvement  of  intercommunication  is  apt 
to  leave  former  methods  in  the  lurch.  Fresh  paths  draw  traffic  off 
old  ones.  There  are  not  a  few  examples  of  this  beside  the  displace- 
ment of  the  English  harvest  waggon  by  the  American  corn-ship. 

Take  another  which  has  already  been  noticed.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  detained  at  Suez  and  saw  a  string  of  steamships  waiting  to 
enter  the  canal.  They  had  been  accumulated  within  a  very  little 
time.  A  slight  obstruction  is  enough  to  gather  an  impatient 
fleet  at  either  end  of  the  ditch,  and  it  is  this  waiting  crowd 
which  reveals  to  the  least  observant  tourist  one  result  of  a 
shortened  way  to  the  East.  As  thus  :  Till  lately  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  supplied  with  distant  Oriental  goods  by  way 
of  the  Cape.  The  merchandise  was  generally  first  brought  to 
England,  and  thence  carried  by  English  vessels  into  European 
ports.  Nowj  of  course,  these  last  can  be  supplied  at  first  hand  by 
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means  of  the  canal.  I  can't  give  any  statistics  of  the  traffic 
through  it  (some  day  it  will  perhaps  be  choked  by  a  judiciously 
sunk  barge-load  of  stones,  when  the  fleet  of  steamers  built  to 
thread  it  will  be  as  helpless  as  salmon  on  a  turnpike  road),  nor 
can  I  precisely  say  what  advantage  has  been  already  taken  of  the 
short  cut  by  other  nations  than  our  own.  But  it  plainly  thins 
the  procession  of  stout  ships  which  follow  the  long  route  by  the 
Cape.  Who  will  creep  round  the  whole  carcase  of  Africa  when 
he  can  step  across  its  neck  ?  Nevertheless,  shortened  communica- 
tion or  an  easier  access  is  not  necessarily  a  blessing.  There  are 
two  sides  to  every  so-called  improvement.  The  intercourse  of 
peoples  is  in  many  respects  indeed  desirable,  but  fences  have 
sometimes  been  found  of  use,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  increased 
facilities  of  commerce  and  international  companionship  are  accom- 
panied by  search  for  the  speediest  method  of  blowing  out  a  neigh- 
bour's brains  in  broad  sunshine,  or  insidiously  sinking  a  crowded 
ship  by  "night.  It  is  a  *  threadbare '  remark  (which,  however,  shows 
that  the  remark  has  *  worn '  well),  that  nation  began  to  '  rise 
against  nation '  and  to  ' learn  war  '  with  fresh  eagerness  directly 
after  the  first  great  'Exhibition  'of  1851,  which  was  intended  to 
kindle  a  new  love  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  these  iron  and  glass  displays  to  be 
stopped.  No  doubt  they  afford  opportunity  for  gigantic  advertise- 
ments, and  philanthropists  may  see  in  the  praise  of  soap  a  promis- 
ing approach  to  godliness.  But  watch  the  sauntering  crowd,  and 
see  how  it  enjoys  the  adjuncts  of  the  Show  more  than  the  material 
instruction  which  is  offered.  Look  at  the  '  Switchback '  alone. 
Here  is  the  true  triumph  of  science.  In  this  age  of  sensationalism 
it  is  something  to  realise  a  railway  accident  for  twopence.  The 
repeated  catastrophe,  however  innocuous,  when  your  carriage 
plunges  over  an  embankment  has  an  undying  charm ;  and  there 
is  generally  a  '  hump  '  in  the  course  of  the  descent  which  brings 
to  the  helpless  passenger  a  moment  of  pure  delight.  If  you  were 
to  strip  an  '  Industrial  Exhibition '  of  such  sport  as  this,  and 
banish  the  '  coloured  fountains '  (a  conspicuously  transparent 
deception),  you  would  find  the  diminished  '  gate-money '  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  business.  Science  has  small  chance  against 
sensationalism.  The  French  business  of  1889  has  come  to  be 
talked  of  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  new  Tower  of  Babel,  which  rises, 
not  from  the  desire  to  escape  a  deluge,  but  from  that  which  seeks 
to  invite  one — of  '  entrance  '  fees  and  '  season  tickets.'  But  how- 
ever tired  some  may  be  of  seeing  more  and  more  '  exhibitions  ' 
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announced  in  the  papers,  the  public  has  not  been  glutted  yet,  and 
the  late  spread  of  elementary  education  bids  fair  to  keep  the  appe- 
tite up.  For  the  demand  for  these  displays  is  created  by  cheap 
literature  which  tells  men  of  other  countries.  The  exhibition  sup- 
plements the  newspaper.  It  brings  before  the  visitor  parts  of  the 
world  which  he  cannot  visit.  Bits  of  the  mountain  are  brought  to 
Mahomet.  The  excursionist  who  spends  his  day  at  an  International 
Show  sees  at  least  *  samples '  of  the  nations.  However  difficult, 
e.g ,  it  may  be  for  him  to  judge  of  a  Canadian  forest  by  pine-tree 
sections  two  or  three  feet  long,  side  by  side  with  a  *  trophy '  of 
tinned  peaches  and  some  corn  under  a  glass  case,  he  may  carry 
away  an  impression  that  the  country  represented  is  famous  for 
fir-trees,  fruits,  and  wheat.  He  has  read  about  them,  now  he 
sees  them,  and  if  he  has  eyes,  they  can  generally  show  him  a  force 
of  young  growth  ;  especially  in  the  exhibited  specimens  of  wood 
which  tell  of  tall  trees  and  wide  girths. 

This  reference  to  Canada  touches  the  recollection  of  divers 
contrasts  which  the  English  tourist  never  perceives  with  more 
clearness  than  when  he  has  freshly  returned  from  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  not  seen  in  the  difference  between  the  wide  corn 
regions  of  California  or  those  of  the  North- West  provinces  and  the 
little  wheatfields  at  home,  for  grain  is  grain  all  the  world  over, 
and,  indeed,  the  American  crops  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  the  English  in  respect  to  abundance  and  excellence 
of  production.  The  average  harvest  yield  there  is  thirteen  bushels 
per  acre  (in  some  places  South,  where  the  land  is  exhausted,  it  has 
dropped  to  six),  while  here  it  is  twenty-eight,  and  on  suitable  soil, 
when  '  high  '  farming  prevails,  occasionally  rises  to  about  fifty. 
At  any  rate  the  English  corn  crop  is,  per  acre,  more  than  double 
the  American.  Thus,  when  I  have  been  called  on  to  exclaim  with 
admiration  at  a  huge  district  in  the  West,  yellow  with  ripened  ears, 
I  have  admitted  that  it  is  'big.'  But  the  land  is  more  abundant 
than  the  crop,  and  the  corn  on  any  hundred  square  yards  of  the 
American  wheatfield  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  on  the  same 
area  in  England. 

The  contrasts  1  have  referred  to  are  chiefly  those  in  the  growth 
of  country  buildings,  not  grain.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
collection  of  people  who  seem  to  take  life  more  slowly  than  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  inland  town  in  the  Old  Country.  Its  history 
is  lost  in  the  past.  Probably  Doomsday  Book  gives  it  a  few  lines  ;  in 
earlier  years  it  was  a  Koman  station ;  long  before  that  its  well,  spring, 
or  river  ford  may  have  been  the  resort  of  prehistoric  men,  who  had 
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not  even  got  so  far  in  civilisation  as  to  paint  themselves.  Possibly, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  old  numerous  winding  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  several  country  towns,  are  the  widened  descen- 
dants of  irregular  paths  which  led  to  some  cave  water  or  desirable 
spot  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  before  even  the  'Bos  longifrons ' 
was  being  herded  and  milked  by  our  little  black-eyed,  dark-haired 
ancestors  who  peopled  Europe,  and  have  left  so  many  of  those 
marks  in  our  own  island  which  modern  geologists  have  found  and 
interpreted. 

There  are  English  foci  of  population,  such  as  small  provincial 
boroughs  or  large  villages,  where  the  grey  old  church  tower  or 
ivy- grown  ruin  are  the  records  of  a  mere  yesterday  compared  with 
the  time  during  which  successive  generations  have  lived  there. 
They  are  these  '  sleepy  hollows,'  these  graves  of  local  history, 
these  survivals  of  long-forgotten  relics,  which  most  strike  the  eye 
fresh  from  the  new  *  cities  '  which  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms 
in  the  night  here  and  there  throughout  the  New  World.  I  have 
photographs  before  me  now  of  American  and  Canadian  provincial 
towns,  born  only  two  or  three  years  before  they  were  '  taken.'  If 
the  camera  commanding  their  main  street,  town  hall,  and  church 
had  been  placed  there  in  position  some  thirty  or  forty  months  ago, 
no  result  would  have  followed  beyond  the  picture  of  a  coarse  hay- 
field,  a  scrap  of  prairie.  There  would  not  have  been  a  brick  post 
fence  or  wheelbarrow  to  break  the  grassy  flatness  of  the  view. 
Now  you  can  see  hotels  and  tramcars ;  you  find  shops  where  not 
merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  artificial  flowers,  high-heeled 
boots,  and  grand  pianos  can  be  bought.  I  believe  that  in  some 
transatlantic  country  towns  which  were  not  even  projected  in,  say 
1885,  you  could  get  a  greater  variety  of  articles  than  in  some 
English  ones  old  beyond  discovery,  almost  beyond  conjecture. 

The  chief  contrasts  are  of  this  sort.  Another  is  seen  in  Eng- 
lish and  (in  some  places)  other  European '  neatness.'  Farming  in 
America  is  most  slovenly,  and  the  surroundings  or  equipment  of 
what  corresponds  to  a  rural  village  is  there  often  untidy  and  mean 
beyond  representation.  The  work,  indeed,  during  summer,  is  so 
hard  that  little  room  is  left  for  that  commentary  of  home  comfort 
and  flowery  decoration  which  so  often  gives  a  charm  to  English 
farmhouses.  The  Illinois  grower  of  maize,  pigs,  and  turkeys  is 
too  busy  to  trim  a  fence,  even  if  he  had  any  other  beside  an  ugly 
'  snake  '  ones  or  to  train  unproductive  creepers.  His  field  of  vision 
is  filled  with  pork  and  pumpkins.  But  there  is  a  nicety  of  out- 
door ornamentation,  and  a  finish  of  gardening  care,  which  is  found 
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conspicuously,  if  not  solely,  in  England.  This  provides  a  notable 
contrast  to  the  returning  traveller. 

But,  towering  above  all  other  differences,  unique  in  its  enor- 
mous and  unrealised  proportions,  London  never  fails  to  impress 
the  tourist  with  its  peculiar  place  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 
There  are  many  presenting  far  finer  groups  of  buildings ;  its  main 
thoroughfares,  such  as  Eegent  Street  and  Oxford  Street,  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  in  Paris  or  Philadelphia ;  but  there  is 
a  solidity  in  its  pavement,  a  steady  progress  in  its  vehicles,  a  sense 
of  continuity  in  the  endless  succession  of  its  streets,  an  air  of  un- 
pretending confidence  in  its  crowds,  an  unabashed  monotonous 
ugliness  in  its  lines  of  suburban  villas,  which  is  unique.  London  is 
the  place  where  incidents  and  gatherings  which  would  move  many 
a  metropolis  '  to  its  centre '  are  wholly  unnoticed  except  by  such 
as  happen  to  come  across  them.  Even  the  most  popular  events, 
which  may  attract  some  hundred  thousand  people,  do  not  make  a 
sign  or  ripple  in  the  surface  of  the  great  brick  and  mortar  sea 
which  surrounds  the  City  proper.  He  must  be  a  very  big  man 
indeed  who  can  draw  direct  personal  notice  in  London.  Metro- 
politan news  is  conveyed,  not  by  conversation  or  verbal  rumour, 
but  by  journals.  The  'talk  of  the  Clubs'  (exalted  by  some 
*  Society  '  papers)  is  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of  that  which 
engages  the  metropolis.  There  is  really  no  '  talk  of  the  town '  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  nation.  It  is  sheer  size  which  dis- 
tinguishes London.  Not  long  ago  I  stood  by  the  Castle  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  noticed  that  I  could  discern  men  at  work  in  the  fields 
all  around  me.  There  were  indications  of  separate  outside  life. 
It  is  so,  moreover,  in  the  large  transatlantic  cities.  Down  the 
straight  streets  of  New  York  you  can  catch  glimpses  of  white  sails 
on  the  Hudson  or  East  Kiver ;  but  when  you  look  at  London  from 
any  square  or  open  space  within  its  borders,  there  appears  no  proof 
that  it  has  any  borders  at  all,  or  that  it  ends  anywhere.  It  might 
cover  the  whole  earth  for  all  you  can  see. 

The  English  fields,  however  thick  with  corn,  may  look  small 
by  the  great  wheatfields  of  America,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  crop 
of  houses,  London  leads  the  ugly  crowd  in  a  way  which  almost 
obliterates  the  sense  of  comparison.  Among  the  reflections  of 
a  rambler,  when  he  ends  his  tour  and  drops  anchor  in  its  great 
ocean  of  brick  waves,  none  is  more  notable  than  that  he  may 
wander  all  over  the  earth  and  nowhere  find  such  a  city  gathering. 
It  is  like  the  sand  upon  the  seashore,  not  merely  for  multitude, 
but  also  for  its  flatness  and  incoherence. 
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I. 

FIVE  boomed  in  profound  and  solemn  tones  from  Westminster, 
five  of  a  November  afternoon  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  vibrations 
ceased  when  there  came  a  gentle  tap  on  the  glass  of  my  door,  just 
as  though  the  great  bell's  waves  of  sound  had  penetrated  into  my 
eyrie  and  marked  the  flight  of  time  in  due  pulsation  there — as 
you  may  notice  how,  in  a  Scottish  loch,  the  steamer  *  Chevalier,' 
panting  down  midstream,  sends  its  faint  wash  far  into  some  little 
creek  of  shepherd  hut  and  coal  wharf.  But  no  !  again  the  tap, 
timid  and  lingering,  and  I  cried,  *  Come  in  ! '  Now  at  five  the 
corridor  of  my  chambers  is  often  dark,  for  often  the  gas  is  not  yet 
lit  in  it,  but  there  is  always  the  jet  from  the  housekeeper's  room  at 
the  far  end  to  throw  an  odd  oblique  glare  along  the  opposite  wall, 
and  give  the  impression  of  there  being  somewhere  a  magic  lantern. 
As  the  door  was  not  opened,  I  went  and  opened  it  myself,  and 
there,  standing  in  the  lighted  half  of  the  passage,  was  a  young 
and  pretty  woman.  We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  I  in  the  shadow  and  she  in  the  light,  until  at  last,  coming 
closer,  she  asked  earnestly,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent — 
'  You  remember  me  ?  ' 

*  Perfectly  ! '  I  replied,  after  the  scrutiny  I  could  scarcely  help. 
'  You  are  poor  Arthur  Marleigh's  sister,  Dorinda.' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered ;  *  and  I  come  to  ask  your  help,  which  I 
want  so  much.     Shall  you  mind  if  I  come  in  ? ' 

Only  a  few  moments  ago,  tired  of  leading  cases  and  breaches 
of  contract,  I  had  turned  to  *  Nathan  der  Weise,'  and  gone  wander- 
ing with  the  Templar  through  the  palm-groves,  munching  the 
ripe  dates  and  scowling  on  the  watching,  dogging,  faithful  Daya  ; 
while  to  Palestine  or  the  Temple,  Recha  or  Dorinda,  there  was 
always  the  same  muffled  undercurrent  of  Strand  and  river  noises, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  distant  penetrating  shriek  of  the  railway, 
the  cry  of  this  our  century  striking  into  the  Crusades.  It  was 
strange,  too,  how  Dorinda's  German  accent  seemed  in  keeping 
with  the  talk  of  Saladin's  prisoner,  Curd  von  Stauffen. 

Dorinda  looked  at  me  gravely.  'And  you  really  remember 
me  ?  '  she  asked. 

13-5 
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'You,  the  sister  of  my  dearest  friend!'  I  replied.  'Why,  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  in  our  first  vacation.' 

'  Ah,  yes  ! '  said  Dorinda,  with  a  ready  sigh.  *  We  had  acting 
that  New  Year,  and  you  and  Arthur  were  repeating  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  Arthur  told  me  in  German  to  go  away.  Ach,  Gott  I 
what  am  I  saying  ?  It  was  I  who  was  wrong  for  coming.  He 
only  said,  "  Not  here,  Dorinda  ;  I  am  at  work  with  my  friend," 
and  then  he  fetched  me  my  knitting,  and  I  sat  outside  and  knitted, 
and  you  found  me  there.' 

*  You  see  there  is  no  doubt  we  know  each  other,'  I  answered. 
'  Please  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  now,  and  be 
quite  sure  how  happy  I  shall  be/ 

And  then  she  turned  and  looked  down  into  the  fire. 

I  moved  a  chair  up  for  her,  "and  she  sat  in  it  quietly  and 
submissively.  It  was  four  years  at  least  since  I  had  seen  her, 
and  she  was  a  great  deal  changed.  For  four  or  five  years  I  had 
scarcely  thought  of  her — scarcely  thought,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
even  of  her  mother,  who  had  formerly  been  so  kind  to  me.  Occa- 
sionally a  stranger  passing  in  the  street  recalled  them,  and  set  me 
wondering  where  they  were  ;  or  some  one  would  ask  after  them, 
and  I  reply  that  I  hadn't  seen  or  heard  of  them  for  years.  They 
had  left  England,  and  we  interchanged  no  letters,  except  when 
once  or  twice,  at  Christmas  or  the  New  Year,  a  card  would  come, 
directed  in  the  cramped,  almost  embroidered  hand,  that  in  the  old 
days  had  always  meant  a  dinner,  or  a  dance,  or  music  ;  and  I  knew 
they  were  in  Rome  from  the  forget-me-nots  and  sinceri  auguri, 
or  in  Nice  from  the  worked  pansies  and  lilies,  or  in  Berlin  from 
the  white  angels  and  children's  flaxen  hair ;  but  never  a  line  or 
an  address,  and  Dorinda  and  her  mother,  and  all  they  once  had 
meant  for  me,  seemed  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of  my  life.  Once 
I  was  for  ever  in  and  out  of  the  huge  smoke-dried  London  house, 
but  the  brilliant  son  whose  English  education  and  University 
career  had  kept  them  here  had  died,  and  the  old  familiar  rooms 
were  swept  and  garnished  differently,  and  strangers  looked  at  me 
over  the  blinds  when  I  passed.  Yet  if,  to  my  shame,  I  seldom 
thought  of  them,  seldom  seemed  to  have  time  for  it,  it  was  not 
seldom  I  thought  of  him — of  Arthur,  whose  friendship  had  been  so 
brief  and  yet  so  lasting.  Did  I  not  daily  use  his  old  inkstand  ? 
Was  there  not  always  before  me  the  old  school  leaving-book  of 
Gray's  '  Elegy  and  Letters '  ? — hiinc  librum  ab  Etona  discedenti, 
D.  D.9  Jacobus  J.  Hornby — chosen  by  me  out  of  all  the  dead 
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scholar's  books  and  prizes.  Sometimes,  too,  but  rarely,  I  would 
meet  some  one  who  had  known  him  as  I  had,  and  we  would  get 
together  and  talk  of  old  times  and  old  sayings,  old  nights  of  wine 
and  cards,  tea  and  Shakespeare  reading ;  but  such  meetings  grew 
yearly  more  infrequent,  and  I  dare  say  for  two  years  past  his  name 
had  never  passed  my  lips.  And  now,  in  a  flash,  those  old  times 
had  all  come  back,  and  here  was  his  sister  with  me,  to  want  my 
help  so  much. 

6  You  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  to  see  me,'  said  Dorinda, 
suddenly.  'Did  you,  perhaps,  guess  I  was  coming?  Did  you 
know  I  was  in  London  ?  ' 

'  No,'  I  replied ;  '  there  was  no  one  to  tell  me.  Is  Mrs. 
Marleigh  with  you  ? ' 

*  No,  no,'  Dorinda  answered,  '  my  mother  is  in  Berlin.     I  am 
here  alone,  with  friends.     I  was  obliged  to  come,  and  I  found 
where  you  lived,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see  you  alone, 
and  ask  you  to  help  me.' 

*  You  did  quite  right.' 

*  You  will  help  me,  I  know,'  Dorinda  continued  earnestly,  '  for 
you  loved  my  brother,  and  he  loved  you  and  will  be  glad  of  you 
to  help  me.' 

'  I  will  do  my  very  utmost,'  I  replied  ;  '  only  tell  me  every- 
thing.' 

*  It  is  about  money,'  she  said,  dropping  her  chin  as  though 
ashamed-^-'  about  money.' 

I  drew  up  my  chair  and  sat  beside  her,  prepared  to  listen. 

'Did  you  ever  know,' she  asked  after  a  pause,  '  our  poor  Arthur 
was  a  gambler  ?  ' 

I  hesitated  before  I  answered.  '  I  knew,'  I  said,  '  he  played 
cards  ;  I  have  played  with  him  many  times.  But  to  play  cards  is 
not  to  be  a  gambler.' 

'  No  ? '  asked  Dorinda  in  astonishment.  '  Not  to  be  a 
gambler  ? ' 

'  No — any  more,  surely,  than  to  drink  wine  is  to  be  a 
drunkard.' 

Dorinda  looked  at  me  gravely.  '  And  if  you  lose  and  must 
pay,  is  not  that  to  lose  money  gambling  ? ' 

'  Not  in  my  opinion,  if  it  be  not  in  excess,  any  more  than,  as 
I  say,  a  little  money  spent  in  wine  is  spent  in  drunkenness.' 

'  Then  you  do  not  think  Arthur  was  a  gambler  ?  ' 

'No.' 
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*  But  perhaps  you  do  not  know  all  he  did  ?  ' 

I  was  puzzled.  What  was  it  Dorinda  wanted  me  to  say,  and 
for  what  purpose  ? 

'  You  must  fancy,'  she  said,  '  I  try  to  prove  something  against 
him.  It  is  only  that  I  want  you  to  understand  that  J,  too, 
understand.  Arthur  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  at  cards  and  on 
horses.  He  had  his  own  money,  do  you  see ;  but  he  lost  more 
than  he  could  afford,  and  he  had  to  borrow.  It  has  never  been 
repaid,  and  to  this  moment  my  mother  knows  nothing  of  it. 
Did  you  ?  '  she  asked  suddenly. 

I  was  silent. 

4  Tell  me,  please,'  said  Dorinda  simply.  And  after  a  pause  she 
added,  '  Do  not  be  afraid  ;  you  destroy  no  ideal.  It  is  not  as  if  I 
was  his  mother.' 

4  You  must  not  think  the  worse,'  I  answered,  *  either  of  Arthur 
or  of  me  for  following  what,  at  the  time  we  were  at  the  University, 
was  a  fashion  and  nothing  more.  He  played,  just  as  I  did,  for 
distraction.  He  was,  as  of  course  you  know,  very  impressionable, 
very  excitable,  and  those  very  qualities  that  helped  to  make  him 
the  scholar  he  was,  often  perhaps  led  him  a  little  further,  made 
him  stay  a  little  later  at  the  card-table  than  he  should  have  done  ; 
but,  to  my  knowledge  and  my  definition,  he  was  never  a  gambler. 
If  he  had  lived,  poor  boy,  he  would  have  tired  of  it  as  I  did,  for 
for  five  years  certainly  I  have  never  touched  a  card,  nor  felt  the 
inclination.  You  would  not  think  it  fair  to  call  me  a  gambler 
because  for  a  couple  of  winters  I  played  more  than  I  ought  and 
lost  more  than  I  could  afford.' 

4  You  speak  kindly,'  answered  Dorinda,  c  but  you  will  not  say 
what  I  want,  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  and  I  must  tell  you.' 
She  looked  down  into  the  fire,  knitted  her  brows,  and  sighed. 
*  I  am  afraid  of  saying  too  much,'  she  said,  *  and  seeming  un- 
natural, but  there  is  always  the  truth.  Still,  all  truth  is  not  good 
or  necessary  to  say,  and  I  will  only  say  a  little,  just  what  is  really 
necessary.' 

*  Need  you  say  anything  ? '  I  asked.     '  Won't  you  take  it  I 
know  all  there  is  to  know  ?     Tell  me  only  what  it  is  you  want 
my  help  for  ?  ' 

*  Very  well,  sir,'  said  Dorinda  ;  '  it  is  best,  I  think ; '  and  then 
continued,  after  a  pause,  *  You  know  when  my  mother  and  I  came 
down  to  Cambridge  to  fetch  away  the  books  and  papers,  you  were 
not  there,  and  we  did  all  ourselves.     We  packed  the  clothes  and 
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the  books,  and  tore  up  the  old  letters,  and  had  no  help;  my 
mother  said  no  one  should  touch  anything.  The  rooms  were 
exactly  as  when  we  came  in  May,  the  same  flowers  in  the 
boxes  looking  on  to  the  great  quadrangle,  only  all  dead;  and, 
just  as  in  the  summer,  we  could  hear  the  chapel  organ.  We  were 
down  only  for  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  it  my  mother,  who  had 
borne  up  so  wonderfully,  quite  gave  way.  It  was  a  great  frost 
and  snow,  and  all  the  streets  seemed  to  me  muffled  for  our  grief. 
In  the  evening  it  was  told  us  a  man  was  waiting.  My  mother 
thought  it  one  of  the  tradesmen  only,  and  asked  me  to  see  him. 
I  went  out  and  found  waiting  in  the  passage  a  man  named  Franks, 
from  a  place  called  St.  Margaret's  Passage,  keeping  billiard-rooms 
there,  he  said.  I  ask  him  his  business — Did  you  know  him,  sir  ? ' 
she  said,  *  Mr.  Franks,  from  St.  Margaret's  Passage ;  short  and 
broad  and  little  eyes,  and  his  whiskers  and  beard  in  a  bush  under 
his  chin.' 

*  I  remember  the  man,'  I  replied — *  a  rogue ;  what  did  he 
want?' 

*  He  tell  a  lot  of  stuff,'  continued  Dorinda,  « about  his  sorrow 
and  his  admiration  for  my  brother,  Mr.  Marleigh,  but  I  stop  him 
and  said,  "  Had  he  a  bill  ?     Was  it  some  money  ?  "     Yes,  he  said 
it  was  money,  but  he  had  no  bill.     Mr.  Marleigh  had  borrowed 
money  of  him,  but  he  had  no  bill,  nothing  to  prove  it,  only  his 
word,  and 

6  And  he  was  a  poor  man,'  I  interrupted,  *  and  could  not  afford 
to  lose  by  it;  and  yet,  if  his  claim  was  disputed,  rather  than 
cause  any  trouble,  he  would  give  in  and  never  say  another  word. 
And  of  all  the  University  gentlemen  he  had  ever  known  Mr. 
Marleigh  was  his  favourite,  and  the  only  one  for  whom  he  had 
ever  done  such  a  thing  or  ever  would  ;  and  it  was  paltry  of  him 
to  intrude  at  such  a  time  of  grief,  yet  being  a  poor  man,  with  a 
wife  and  family ' 

*  Why,'  cried  Dorinda,  '  that  is  what  he  did  say  ! ' 

'  You  see,'  I  answered,  *  I  know  the  type,  and  I'm  afraid  I 
know  he  was  successful.  You  were  afraid  to  trouble  your  mother 
more ' 

*  Ah,  yes  !     My  mother  looked  at  me  as  though  she  might  be 
afraid  of  more  trouble.     "  Who  was  it  ?  "  she  asked.     "  A  trades- 
man only,"  I  said  ;  "  he  is  paid  and  gone  away." ' 

*  And  in  reality  he  has  never  been  paid,  and  all  these  years 
has  been  getting  money  out  of  you  and  frightening  you !    Oh,  dear 
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Miss  Dorinda ! '  I  cried,  rising  hastily,  (  why  didn't  you  tell  me,  or 
some  one  you  could  trust,  and  get  the  rogue  sent  about  his 
business  ? ' 

4  There  was  a  reason,'  answered  Dorinda  gravely,  '  that  seemed 
enough  then,  though  now  it  seems  to  me  almost  silly.  And, 
besides,  I  did  not  dare  go  to  my  mother  and  say,  "  See,  your  boy 
owes  money,  borrowed  from  a  billiard-man  for  cards  and  horses 
and  visits  to  London  when  he  never  came  near  us  !  " 

'  But  me  ?  '  I  cried ;  '  surely  you  might  have  come  to  me  ? ' 

*  I  was  afraid,'  Dorinda  answered,  '  partly  because — Oh,  I  was 
afraid  for  many  reasons.     I  could  not  possibly  have  come  to  you. 
And  think,  what  could  you  have  done  ?  ' 

4 1  should  at  the  least  have  made  him  prove  his  debt,'  I  said. 
*  I  should  not  have  taken  his  bare  word.' 

*  He   had  nothing  else,'  Dorinda  answered  simply.     *  I  was 
bound  to  take  it.' 

6  And  if  he  was  telling  you  lies,  as  is  only  too  likely  ? ' 

'  But  if  he  was  telling  the  truth,  as  I  can  have  no  doubt,  for 
what  excuse  could  we  keep  him  out  of  his  money?  If  we  had 
refused  to  pay  him  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  sleep  for 
thinking  that,  after  all,  his  claim  might  be  just.' 

'  Well,  well,'  I  said,  *  sooner  or  later  you  have  come  to  me,  and 
I  am  very  glad,  only  I  wish  it  had  been  sooner.  And  now,  of 
course,  you  want  me  to  go  to  this  man  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
blackmailing.' 

'  Not  quite,  please,'  said  Dorinda.  *  But  more  this.  You  see, 
lately  he  has  been  troubling  me — teasing  me.  His  interest  has 
always  been  paid,  but  suddenly  he  demands  everything — all  the 
money  at  once — and  I  cannot  get  it.  My  mother  knows  nothing 
of  it,  and  I  cannot  ask  my  husband,  it  would  not  quite  be  fair ; 
and,  besides,  latterly  he  has  been  unfortunate — the  vineyards  have 
failed,  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  afford  it.  Julius  is  very  good, 
but ' 

*  Forgive  me  interrupting  you,  but  I  never  knew  you  were 
married.' 

1  Oh  yes,  since  four  years  already.  And  I  have  always  paid  the 
interest  out  of — well,  the  allowance  for  my  dress,  which  is  more 
than  I  want ;  but  I  cannot  suddenly  pay  so  much.  And  what  I 
want  of  you  is  to  see  him  and  ask  to  let  the  money  be  paid  off  in 
pieces — twenty-five  pounds  each  four  months — until ' 

'  But  how  much  is  it  ? ' 
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c  Hundred  and  seventy  pounds,'  Dorinda  answered. 

'  A  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  !  And  for  that  you  have 
taken  the  man's  word  only  ?  ' 

4  He  had  nothing  else,'  she  repeated.  '  Was  I  not  bound  to 
take  it  ? ' 

Dorinda  rose  and  came  to  me.  '  Why  do  you  look  like  that  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

*I  am  trying  to  remember  if  I  have  not  heard  of  this  debt 
before — if  I  was  not  told  of  this  money  having  been  borrowed  and 
repaid.' 

*  But  he  would  never  have  come  to  me  to  be  paid  twice  ! '  she 
cried  ;  *  he  would  never  be  so  wicked  ! ' 

'  I  cannot  remember  anything  whatever  about  it,'  I  said,  after 
a  pause.  *  I  can't  recall  your  brother  having  ever  even  mentioned 
the  man's  name  to  me.' 

'  It  has  shocked  you  to  think  he  could  owe  so  much  money 
borrowed  from  a  saloon-keeper?  Ah,  if  my  mother  were  to  hear 
of  it!' 

'  That  will  not  be  likely,'  I  replied.     *  I  will  go  down  to  Cam- 

»  bridge  to-morrow  and  investigate  the  whole  affair  thoroughly.  I 
shall  be  back  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  you  will  tell  me  where 
you  are  staying  I  will  come  on  and  see  you  at  once.' 

'  To-morrow  afternoon,'  Dorinda  answered,  '  we  are  going  to  the 
theatre.  I  will  send  to  you  where  it  is  ;  come  there  and  find  me 
and  tell  me.' 

'It  is  very  strange,'  I  said  again,  after  a  pause,  'I  cannot 
remember  anything  whatever  about  it ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  if  I 
were  to  try  I  might.' 

6  But  you  cannot  think,'  Dorinda  replied,  '  that  anyone  could 
be  so  wicked  as  to  tell  such  lies  about  a  poor  dead  man  ?  ' 

'  There  are  still  vampires  extant,'  I  answered ;  '  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  all  extremes  possible,  whether  of  virtue  or  vice. 
The  very  unlikelihood  of  it  may  have  made  the  man  successful. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  know  all  about  it  in  a  day  or  two.  Till  then, 
pray  do  not  let  it  trouble  you.' 

4 1  will  try,'  said  Dorinda.  '  Lieber  Himmel !  What  time  is 
that— that  great  bell  ?' 

'  That's  Westminster  giving  the  signal  to  many  of  the  tribe 
that  haunt  these  dark  Strand  streets  to  leave  their  unhallowed 
work  and  limp  home  scowling  from  their  discoloured,  partitioned 
offices  up  three  pairs  of  mouldy,  broken  stairs.  I  will  accompany 
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you  down,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  you  can  tell  me  more  as  we 
go  along.  I  am  curious  to  know  at  what  rate  of  percentage  you 
have  been  paying  this  particular  specimen.' 


II. 

I  CONFESS  I  had  no  doubt  the  money  had  been  borrowed  and  still 
was  owing.  I  had  no  doubt  the  only  result  of  my  journey  would 
be  the  production  of  a  note  of  hand,  which  policy  had  induced 
Franks  to  keep  in  the  background  for  any  male  interpolator  who 
might  come  forward ;  while  for  the  other  sex  his  bare  word,  his 
complete  trust  in  Mr.  Marleigh's  honour,  his  sham  affection,  were 
much  more  likely  to  secure  over-payment,  honorarium,  or pour-boire 
for  extra  civility  and  attention  than  just  the  mere  frigid  production 
of  a  bill.  Excellent  wretch,  Franks,  qui  conncut  son  monde  !  So 
our  poor  Arthur  had  had  the  money  and  thrown  it  by  capsful  over 
the  windmill?,  and  now  by  the  bend  of  the  back  and  with  straining 
eye  it  must  be  re-collected  and  painfully  returned.  Clearly,  then, 
a  visit  to  Cambridge  would  not  do  us  much  good,  pleasant  as 
ever  is  a  sight  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  with  its  stream  of 
eternal  youth  flowing  through  the  courts  and  quadrangles  that 
grow  old  so  slowly  yet  so  surely. 

I  need  not  particularise  how  it  was  I  had  not  by  me  a  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  of  my  own.  But  one  thing  was  clear — the 
money  certainly  must  be  at  once  repaid ;  and  by  Dorinda  or  by  me  ? 
Dorinda  married,  I  mused,  wearing  out  her  old  clothes  and  sending 
off  her  allowance  to  the  billiard-marker  of  St.  Margaret's  Passage  ! 
And  if  she  has  a  child  or  two,  and  cannot  dress  them  as  German 
mothers  love — in  great  sashes,  and  high  tasselled  boots,  and 
Scotch  tartans  from  Berlin  !  While  for  me — well,  don't  we  all 
agree  (except  the  man  himself)  that  one  is  always  the  better  for 
a  pinch  ;  that  many  valuable  lessons  are  to  be  learnt  from  a  scanty 
wardrobe  and  a  scanty  table  ;  that  nothing  helps  the  poet's  in- 
spiration like  the  milkmaid  bawling  for  her  bill  ?  And  Dorinda 
was  married.  She  spoke  of  vineyards,  so  I  imagined  they  had  one 
of  those  fretwork  villas  one  sees  on  the  Ehine,  with  blistered  green 
blinds  for  the  summer  and  a  flat  in  Wiesbaden  for  the  winter ;  or, 
perhaps,  a  castle  in  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  flags  flying  and  donjon, 
sound  and  square,  as  on  a  Hamburg  lottery-ticket. 

Now  Mr.  Anguis  was  and  is  a  money-lender,  and  a  living 
instance,  or  an  instance  very  much  alive,  to  prove  that,  however 
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much  you  may  despise,  abuse,  or  condemn  people,  you  cannot 
deny  their  occasional  usefulness.  The  usurer  has  been  for  so 
many  centuries  a  cockshy  for  the  Moral  (none  of  whom,  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  ever  ventured  to  oust  him  by  lending  money  for 
nothing,  as  they  very  easily  might)  that  any  little  pebble  I  might 
have  to  sling  would  be  more  of  a  cornelian  la  grace  than  an 
instrument  of  offence.  The  moralist  flays  the  usurer  and  the 
usurer  brings  an  action  for  libel  against  the  moralist,  and  both  are 
pleased — the  quid  pro  quo  of  advertisement.  Ah !  Juvenal  must 
surely  have  died  a  rich  man  if  only  Fox's  Act  had  obtained  in 
Imperial  Eome  ;  a  lex  Foxia  would  have  carried  him  in  a  closed 
litter  of  ivory  and  gold  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sturdy  Liburnians 
through  the  sultry  thronged  streets,  down  to  shady  statued  gardens 
by  the  Tiber,  all  his  own  ;  or  into  a  courtyard  of  brazen,  ancestral, 
triumphal  chariots,  and  himself  in  bronze  on  a  war-horse,  luscus, 
closing  his  left  eye  as  he  throws  the  spear.  But  Juvenal  was 
poor,  and,  speaking  out  his  mind  without  thought  of  making 
money  by  it,  had  to  go  into  banishment,  and  so  could  splash 
no  better  men  than  himself  with  the  wheels  of  his  Victoria,  or 
Hadriania  rather,  bowling  along  the  Appian  Way. 

Mr.  Anguis,  whether  his  mother  sold  lemonade  in  Venice  or 
not,  is  not  ashamed  of  his  name ;  it  is  on  the  door,  and  if  you 
ring  at  the  bell  they  don't  deny  you  his  presence.  I  was  a  mere 
passer-by — an  atom,  a  worm  in  want  of  funds,  unknown,  unintro- 
duced — but  I  believe  ten  minutes  did  not  elapse  after  my  bold 
ringing  of  the  bell  before  I  was  in  the  actual  presence,  inhaling 
the  perfume  of  the  gentleman's  cigarette.  For  that  I  owe  my 
thanks  to  the  journal  which,  in  attacking  him,  so  thoughtfully 
informed  me  of  his  whereabouts.  The  descensus  Averni  is  not 
difficult,  but  it  seems  one  of  the  functions  of  the  modern  para- 
graphist  to  make  it  yet  more  easy.  Mr.  Anguis  sat  on  a  stool — a 
high  stool — one  rotund  little  leg  plumped  over  the  other,  his 
thumb-nail  running  under  his  moustache,  the  lilac  smoke  of  the 
cigarette  circling  round  his  simple  face.  If  we  had  passed  each 
other  in  the  street  I  should  have  made  the  mental  note  of  stock- 
broker— Cocoa-tree  Club — Jermyn  Street  rooms — baccarat  — 
Maidenhead  in  the  summer — Paris  at  Easter— and  so  on.  His 
forehead  was  lofty,  and  his  head,  covered  with  an  innocent  white 
down,  was  domed  ;  but  it  was  more  (if  I  may  say  so  without 
offence)  the  dome  of  the  Turkish  bath  or  the  Alhambra  than  the 
Temple  of  Light.  He  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  little  man 
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quite  happy  when  either  making  or  spending  money.  As  for  what 
he  might  be  at  other  times,  when  affairs  didn't  march  as  they 
should,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  have  never  met  but  the 
once,  hitherto,  and  for  the  curious  this  is  exactly  what  occurred. 
We  bowed  to  each  other  with  profound  courtesy,  and  sat  facing, 
like  patient  and  doctor. 

First  round.     6  You  wish  to  see  me  on  business,  I  believe  ? ' 

«  Yes/ 

'  Your  own  business  ? ' 

<Yes.' 

'  Of  what  kind  ? ' 

'In  connection  with  a  loan.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  for  what  amount  ?  ' 

4  A  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.' 

Thumb-nail  runs  under  moustache ;  smoke  comes  out  of  nostrils, 
circles  round  the  dome  like  incense,  plays  in  and  out  among  the 
baby  hair.  Mr.  Anguis  looks  so  childishly  thoughtful,  or  so  thought- 
fully childish,  I  feel  inclined  to  jump  up,  take  his  fat  little  hands, 
and  cry,  '  How  solemn  you  are  !  Come  and  have  a  here-we-go- 
round-the-mulberry-bush  ! ' 

Pause,  while  assistant  or  secretary  comes  into  the  room  and 
seats  himself  noiselessly  at  a  writing-desk  by  the  other  window.  I 
have  been  waited  on  by  such  in  white  aprons  at  restaurants  of  the 
Gratti-Alessandro-da-Bolla  type.  He  watches  me  shiftily  over  the 
brass-edged  top ;  but  I'm  in  for  it  and  don't  care  a  snap  of  the 
fingers  who  sees  me  now,  on  what,  I  believe,  is  called  the  borrow- 
ing lay.  • 

Second  round.     '  What  security  do  you  propose  to  offer  ?  ' 

*  Eeally,  I've  scarcely  thought  of  that.' 

*  Have  you  any  fixed  income,  or ' 

*  None  whatever.' 

'  What  profession  is  your  father  ? ' 

*  My  parents  are  dead.' 

*  Did  you  succeed  to  nothing  from  them  ?  ' 

'  Nothing — or,  rather,  I've  not  succeeded  in  keeping  any  of  it.' 

'  Have  you  any  profession  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Bar.' 

*  Not  in  practice  ?  ' 

*  Well,  I've  been  called  two  years,  and  last  autumn  I'd  a  brief 
at  quarter-sessions.     A  man  stole  some  gas-tar,  but  he  had  a  fit 
in  court >' 
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{  Yes,  I  see.     You  are  not  yet  in  full  practice  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  not  yet.' 

4  And  you  have  no  fixed  income  of  any  kind  ?  ' 

'Nothing  but  what  I  make.  I  write  a  good  deal— reviews, 
and  such  like — and  I'm  getting  on  with  a  law  work  on  Interroga- 
tories, and ' 

*  Yes,  I  see.     And  what  security  do  you  say  you  propose  to 
offer?' 

'  Did  I  mention  any  ?  I  fancied  I  said  I  had  not  yet  thought 
of  any.' 

Mr.  Anguis's  hard  fat  hands  go  into  his  breeches  pockets  of  the 
old  high  type  that  button  and,  as  on  the  stage,  can  be  slapped. 
Then  says  he,  slowly,  calmly,  courteously,  '  Not  good  enough, 
mister ! ' 

The  vulgarity  of  the  phrase  put  me  more  at  my  real  ease, 
the  touch  of  low  nature  made  us  kin.  It  had  the  instant  effect 
of  making  me  completely  comprehend  Mr.  Anguis,  and  I  came 
up  smiling  for  the  third  round. 

Third  round,  in  which  in  more  senses  than  one  some  slight 
fibbing  took  place.  '  You  see,  Mr.  Anguis,'  I  said,  '  I  had  not 
thought  of  security,  for  I  imagined  the  suggestion  of  it  would 
come  from  you.  You  are  quite  clear,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  to  the 
security  you  need ;  now  if  you  will  tell  it  me,  I  will  see  it  is  got.' 

6  The  sum  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  ?  ' 

<  Yes.' 

*  Do  you  wish  for  it  all  in  money  ? ' 

*  Yes,  please.' 

Oh  cigars,  pictures,  sherry,  and  my  youthful  novels  of  London 
life  1  Oh  Xeres,  Havana,  Rembrandt,  all  of  Southampton  Row  ! 

(  A  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  in  money — and  for  how  long? 
three  or  six  months  ?  ' 

'  Six  months.' 

'  And  you  offer  no  security  and  leave  it  to  me  to  suggest  it  ?  ' 

'  Exactly ;  though  of  course  I  have  security,  for  I  make  money. 
Now,  why  won't  my  own  personal  security  do?  Why  can't  I 
mortgage  my  income  to  you  in  advance  ? ' 

4  Because  your  income,  as  I  understand  it,  depends  entirely 
on  yourself.  You  might  be  ill  and  unable  to  work,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months  you'd  have  a  complete  answer  to  me. 
You  would  have  paid  me,  only  you  haven't  been  well  enough  to 
write,  do  you  see  ?  ' 
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'That  seems  fair?' 

Mr.  Anguis  ruminated,  twiddling  my  card  and  giving  me 
occasional  sharp  glances  as  though  he  expected  to  find  on  me 
somewhere  a  suggestion  for  his  demand.  As  for  me,  I  was  looking 
round  the  room  at  the  pictures  and  the  great  gilt  knobbly  vases, 
the  gaudy  brackets  and  the  prickly  china,  all  the  monstrous 
monkey-house  bric-a-brac  of  a  witch's  drawing-room.  Then  said 
Mr.  Anguis,  in  unctuous,  semi-magisterial  tones,  '  I  shall  require 
you  to  give  me  a  bill,  backed  by  a  friend,  some  one  substantial, 
who ' 

'  Who,  in  case  I  can't  pay,  will  at  the  end  of  the  six  months 
have  to  pay  for  me  ? ' 

6  Yes,  or,  of  course,  the  bill  can  be  renewed.' 

' 1  understand ;  and  what  interest  will  you  require  for  the 
loan?' 

'  Oh,  in  a  little  affair  of  this  kind  we  don't  talk  of  interest. 
If  you  were  a  man  of  property,  or  regular  fixed  income,  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  let  you  have  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  at  four, 
four-an-arf,  five  per  cent. ;  but  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  at  six 
months  you  would  have  to  pay — so  much,  and  on  the  renewal  of 
the  bill — so  much,  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus,  not  of  interest  at  all.' 

Bonus  being  the  Latin,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  good,  and  good  it 
certainly  is  for  Mr.  Anguis ;  for  the  sum  he  mentioned,  at  six 
months,  amounts,  I  find  by  a  rapid  calculation,  to  about  fifty-two 
and  a  half  per  cent.  No  wonder  Mr.  Anguis  can  smoke  so  many 
cigarettes,  can  look  so  plump,  inhabit  such  large  fine  rooms,  have 
such  rich  and  expensive  surroundings.  Fifty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent. !  There  is  surely  the  real  Shylock  blood  in  him,  or  at  the 
least  his  ancestors  and  the  Jew  must  have  been  acquainted, 
transacted  business  on  the  same  easy  terms,  trod  the  same  flags 
of  the  Kialto. 

This  stroke  of  Mr.  Anguis,  in  the  neat  language  of  the  ring, 
made  me  see  stars.  Would  they  had  been  that  noble  constellation, 
the  prefix  of  the  Three  per  Cents ! 

'  You  will  want  me  to  give  you  the  name  of  a  friend  ? '  I  said, 
*  a  substantial  friend  to  back  your  bill.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Anguis  ;  ( we  shall  of  course  make  some  few 
inquiries  about  him,  and  if  they  prove  as  satisfactory  as  they  should, 
you  can  have  the  money  at  once.' 
4  And  on  no  other  terms  ?  ' 
*  Well,  you  see  you  have  no  other  to  suggest.' 
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Mr.  Anguis  and  I  look  at  each  other  and  laugh,  quite 
friendly.  Before  we  part,  though  we  have  no  settled  encounter 
that  can  be  called  a  round,  we  indulge  in  some  little  light  fancy 
sparring. 

6  Mr.  Anguis/  I  say,  '  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  you  would 
not  be  inclined  to  make  some  difference  in  the  amount  of  your 
percentage  or  bonus,  if  you  were  told  the  object  for  which  the 
money  was  to  be  used.' 

Mr.  Anguis  makes  a  feint  of  not  understanding  me. 

'I  mean  that,  suppose  this  money  were  wanted  by  me  for  some 
charitable  object,  would  you  not  let  me  have  it  on  easier  terms 
than  if  it  were  wanted  for  other  purposes,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
creditable.  Suppose,  for  example ' 

*  How  could  we  do  that? '  returned  Mr.  Anguis,  with  a  laugh 
of  high  amusement.  <  How  could  we  ask  our  clients  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  their  money  ?    They'd  say  this  ain't  a  blank  police- 
court  and  you  ain't  a  blank  magistrate  !     What  are  you  thinking 
of,  mister  ?     No,  we  lend  money  on  terms  as  easy  and  safe  as  we 
can  make  them,  and  when  you've  got  it ' 

*  Why,  I  may  eat  it  with  bread  and  butter,  I  suppose,  like  a 
sailor  on  shore,  if  I  please  ?  ' 

<  Exactly.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Anguis,'  I  rose"  and  said,  <  I  think  you've  treated 
me  very  fairly.     I  have  heard  you  maligned,  and  you  have  been, 
I  believe,  very  often  attacked ' 

*  Sir ! '  replied  Mr.  Anguis,  loftily,  '  hands  and  quarrels  go  to- 
gether, and  attacks  show  me  I'm  worth  attacking,  which  is  what 
I  should  like  to  be  sure  of  every  day.     A  man  ain't  worth  a  rap 
in  this  world  until  he  begins  to  have  enemies.     Why  ! '  he  con- 
tinued, with  what  I  took  to  be  either  a  first  or  a  last  effort  at  a 
blush,  <  the  Christian  religion  tells  you  that,  hey  ?     Beware  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you- !     No,  attacks  ain't  done  me  no  harm  ; 
just  t'other  way;  they've  proved  my  existence  to  the  public  and 
shown  the  boner-fides  of  my  position  by  my  being  able  to  main- 
tain it.    And  when  one  of  the  papers  abuses  me  for  being  a  money- 
lender, my  only  reply  is,  Go  and  lend  money  yourself  on  easier 
terms  and  see  what  you  will  make  of  it.     And,  to  do  'em  justice, 
they  none  of  'em  do  !     This  way,  mister.'     And  Mr.  Anguis  un- 
locked a  side  door  and  let  me  out  another  way;  so  provided,  I 
imagine,  that  the  bucket  coming  up  empty  may  never  meet  the 
bucket  going  down  full — full,  that  is,  either  of  hope  or  gold* 
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In  another  hour  my  arrangements  were  complete.  The  sub- 
stantial friend,  substantial  as  the  times  go,  to  whom  I  confided 
everything,  had  agreed  to  back  me,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
I  doubted  not  I  should  have  the  money  ;  so  I  wrote  to  Mr  Franks 
to  summon  him  to  town  to  be  paid,  and  with  an  easy  mind  went 
off  to  the  theatre  to  see  Dorinda.  It  was  the  French  play,  and  I 
sat  submissive  in  the  pit.  There  was  Dorinda  in  the  stalls  with 
her  curls  nodding,  and  there  was  I  in  the  vast  and  barren  solitude 
behind  her,  and  in  front  was  Denise  with  her  quiet  suffering  grace, 
serpentining  in  and  out  of  the  homilies  of  Dumas,  like  a  priestess 
of  the  Druids  in  and  out  of  the  blocks  and  angles  of  Stonehenge. 
When  Madame  Hading  gave  her  wild  cry  of  'Le  miserable ! '  Dorinda 
moved  and  turned  her  head  and  our  eyes  met.  She  gave  me  a 
small  and  solemn  bow  and  turned  to  the  stage  again.  Whether 
purposely  or  not,  she  lifted  her  hands  to  pull  her  cloak  more  on 
to  her  lap,  and  I  could  see  she  held  a  packet  of  papers.  I  went 
round  into  the  hall  afterwards  and  met  her  coming  out  with  her 
friends.  They  were  complete  strangers  to  me,  and  Dorinda  made 
no  pretence  of  introduction.  'Will  you  take  these,  please?  '  she 
said,  giving  me  the  packet,  '  and  look  through  them.  You  will 
understand  better  than  me  if  it  is  what  I  suspect.' 

'  You  suspect  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  you  will  see  from  the  cheque-book.  I  shall  come  down 
to-morrow,  and  you  can  tell  me  then.  Good-bye  ! '  And  without 
another  word  of  explanation  she  went  out  to  the  carriage  on  the 
arm  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  gave  me  a  glance  of  suspicion  over 
his  shoulder  and  immediately  began  to  talk  very  fast.  What  did 
she  mean  ?  I  hurried  home  with  the  packet  to  see.  Was  Franks 
a  vampire,  after  all  ?  The  idea  of  it  caused  me  some  sense  of  dis- 
appointment. I  had  so  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  discharge  the 
debt  myself,  had  so  completely  discounted  all  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  attached,  that  to  find  the  debt  already  paid  was  as  flat 
as  to  march  over  the  desert  to  the  relief  of  Tokar  and  find  the 
garrison  flown,  and  none  but  half-starved  cats  in  the  shadowless 
streets.  I  spread  the  opened  packet  under  my  lamp  and  set  to 
work.  From  the  street  below  came  the  wheeze  of  a  clarionet, 
breathed  dolorously  in  at  a  public-house  door,  and  to  my  fancy,  just 
warm  from  the  theatre,  it  was  as  it  were  a  musical  heightening  of 
the  interest  of  the  situation.  Old  letters  were  there,  some  of  them 
mine  (how  unformed  and  characterless  the  hand  seemed!),  old 
playbills,  pink  amateur  programmes  with  fancy  edges,  old  cards  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  matches,  Lillie  Bridge  sports,  betting 
tickets,  grand  stand  passes,  paid  bills,  and,  best  of  all,  a  couple  of 
limp  attenuated  cheque-books  with  nothing  left  but  the  foils.  I 
felt  like  a  digger  who  has  washed  a  ton  of  quartz  and  finds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  a  pennyweight  of  gold.  Foiled ! — never  was 
more  appropriate  melodramatic  cry,  for  among  them  was  the 
evidence  of  a  couple  of  cheques  paid  to  Franks,  amounting  to  the 
actual  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  bearing  date  just  before 
poor  Arthur's  last  wild  rush  to  Monte  Carlo. 

I  was  down  at  Cambridge  by  the  first  train,  and  by  nine  was 
in  the  bank  parlour.  I  found  the  authorities  sympathetic,  but,  as 
they  said,  powerless.  They  could  not  show  me  a  client's  pass- 
book— impossible  !  And  assuredly  I  should  have  had  to  go  without 
it  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  bank  solicitor,  to  whom 
everything  was  explained,  and  whose  advice  was  asked.  '  Would 
I  sign  an  indemnity  to  protect  the  bank  in  case  of  proceedings  ?  ' 
I  would  sign  anything  !  And  in  half  an  hour  there  was  I  with 
the  old  cheques  fluttering  under  my  fingers,  and  Franks's  among 
them,  endorsed  in  the  scoundrel's  own  unsteady  fist.  Franks  and 
I  went  up  in  the  train  together.  I  saw  him  at  the  station,  with 
his  round  shoulders  and  his  deep  eyes,  and  his  hands  hunched  in 
his  pockets.  I  nearly  ran  over  him  at  King's  Cross  as  I  rattled  off 
down  to  the  Strand  to  prepare  for  Dorinda.  It  would  have  been 
a  deep  disappointment  to  me  if  I  had  hurt  him  ;  fortunately  he 
drew  back  in  time. 


III. 

IT  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  I  reached  my  rooms,  and 
there  was  still  an  hour  before  either  Franks  or  Dorinda  were 
to  be  with  me.  But  I  had  scarcely  read  and  answered  my  letters 
when  I  heard  the  heavy  tread  in  the  corridor  I  felt  sure  belonged 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  rooms  in  St.  Margaret's  Passage.  If  it 
were,  what  was  I  to  do  with  him  ?  for  it  was  part  of  my  plan  to 
play  the  final  scene  a  trois,  and  have  all  villanies  exposed  and 
the  tag  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  lady  chiefly  injured, 
Dorinda.  He  knocked  and  I  called  him  in,  and  in  response  to  my 
invitation  he  took  a  chair.  I  told  him  he  was  before  his  time, 
and  I  must  trouble  him  to  wait,  but  that,  considering  the  height 
at  which  I  lived,  I  would  not  turn  him  out  again  to  descend  and 
walk  about  till  I  was  ready.  Words  or  breath  failed  the  billiard- 
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marker  in  which  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  he  sat  still  and 
blew  off  steam  like  a  vessel  that  has  entered  port  and  completed 
her  voyage. 

It  is  written  that  Charles  II.,  that  inveterate  playgoer,  once 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  limitations  of  the  stage,  which 
appeared  only  to  admit  of  black-browed  and  black-haired  villany. 
'  Odds  fish  ! '  cried  he,  or  something  similar,  f  are  only  the  black 
men  rogues  ?  Are  there  no  light-haired  villains  among  our 
faithful  people  ?  '  And  in  proof  the  King  might  have  pointed  to 
Franks,  for,  far  from  being  black,  his  hair  was  auburn,  and  the 
beard  and  whiskers  that  met  under  his  chin,  as  Dorinda  said,  <  in 
a  bush,'  were  to  the  poll  what  the  autumn  woods  are  to  the 
coppices  in  spring ;  and  his  cheeks  had  certain  fresh  ridges  of 
colour  in  them,  very  pleasant  and  healthful  to  see.  Success,  I 
believe,  of  any  kind  brings  a  certain  health  with  it,  and  the  fall 
employment  of  the  spirit,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  serves  to  flush 
the  system.  4 1  was  right,'  Franks  was  saying  to  himself,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  in  these  words.  *  I  was  right !  this  is  the 
world — a  roped  space  where  the  cunningest  and  strongest  win. 
Only  the  very  cunning  and  strong  could  manage  to  get  paid 
twice!'  And  then  he  gave  a  sidelong  look  at  me.  'If  this 
young  fool  only  knew ! '  continuing  with  a  chuckle,  *  What  does  he 
manage  to  make  of  the  world,  I  wonder  ?  A  green  place  to  tell 
the  truth  in  ?  0  Youth !  0  Innocence  ! — and  he's  living  in  an 
attic,  and  I'm  a-going  to  be  paid  twice ! '  And  there  was  I 
addressing  a  letter,  and  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ticking 
round  to  retribution. 

t  You  must  remember  many  of  those  men,  Mr.  Franks,'  I  said 
at  last,  seeing  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  photographs  of  college  groups, 
'  by  sight,  at  any  rate.' 

Mr.  Franks  became  deferential  immediately,  and  reined  his 
exulting  soul  to  subservience. 

*  Pretty  well,  sir,  yes,  sir,'  he  said  aloud,  getting  out  of  his  low 
chair,  '  though  they  weren't  much  of  a  billiard-playin'  set,  more 
of  a  ridin',  card-playin',  club-dinin'.     Nor  didn't  ever  'ave  the 
honour  of  seein'  you,  sir,  in  my  little  place  ;  remember  you  very 
well  though,  sir ;  great  friend  of  Mr.  Marleigh's,  and 

'  By  the  way,  Franks,'  said  I,  '  hadn't  you  another  establish- 
ment over  at  St.  Hunn's,  the  «  White  Bear  "  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  sir,   yes,'   Franks   replied.     '  Grot  it   still,  sir,  and  do 
pretty  well  with  it,' 
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'  And  those  two  pretty  girls  I  remember  there,  weren't  they 
your  daughters  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  Maude  and  Hannie — pretty  girls,  and  good  girls, 
too,  sir,  though  I'm  their  father.' 

'Nothing  astonishing  in  that,  Mr.  Franks,'  said  I,  politely. 
'  Pretty  girls  and  good  girls  are  just  what  I  should  expect  from  a 
man  who  has  behaved  so  well  as  you  have  in  this  painful  affair.' 

6  Not  my  way  to  do  hotherwise,'  Franks  replied  pleasantly. 
'I've  had  dealings  with  University  gentlemen  for  a  good  long  time 
now,  sir,  and  I  don't  think  there's  one  of  'em  can  complain  of 
'arshness  from  me.  Take  your  time,  sir,  I  always  say ;  take  your 
time,  I  can  wait.' 

'  And  everything  comes  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait,  Mr. 
Franks,'  said  I. 

<  Exactly,  sir ! '  said  Mr.  Franks. 

6  Even  retribution ! '  said  I  to  myself. 

*  Even   down   to   getting  paid  twice ! '   said   Mr.   Franks   to 
himself. 

6 1  suppose  your  girls  are  married  by  now,  Franks,  eh  ? '  I 
resumed,  'and well  married — parsons'  wives,  or  solicitors',  or — 

*  Maude  is  gone  from  us,'  said  Franks  gravely ;  '  married  a 
Newmarket  gent  and  lives  in  France.    I  sor  'er  last  Gram  Preex  in 
a  b'rouche  at  the  course.     She  put  me  on  to  a  good  thing  and  I 
won  a  bit  over  it.  But  Hannie  'elps  me  still  at  the  "  Bear."     She 
was  treated  infernal  bad,  she  was — infernal  bad — by  a  Caius'  man  ; 
a  man,  sir,  I  beyaved  like  a  father  to.' 

'  Did  he  jilt  the  rose  of  St.  Hunn's,  the  scoundrel  ? ' 

*  Jilt  ain't  the  word,  sir,'  said  Franks  vindictively ;  '  he  was  to 
take  his  degree  in  medicine,  and  be  married  immediate,  and  he's 
never  done  one  nor  t'other.     If  I  could  get  'old  of  his  year  I'd 
medicine  him  !     He's  gone  straight  out  to  Canada,  and  the  last  I 
'eard  of  him  he  was  in  trouble  at  the  hotel  for  takin'  orf  the 
orfice  key  in  brown  soap.' 

*  Well,'   I  remarked,    '  perhaps    he'll   turn   out   a    successful 
scoundrel  in  railway  shares,  or  debenture  bonds,  or  deferred  stock, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  come  back  to  the  old  country  with 
money,  and  then  you'll  be  able  to  go  at  him  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  for  breach  of  promise.     All  I  ask  is,  you  give  me   the 
brief.     I  should  be  grand  on  an  occasion  of  that  kind.' 

'  Oh,  we  did  that  a   bit  before   he    left,'  grumbled   Franks. 

'  Father  was  a  magistrate ' 
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And  then  I  heard  steps  and  a  rustle  in  my  passage  which  I 
knew  signalled  Dorinda's  arrival. 

1  Now,  Mr.  Franks,'  I  said,  rising,  f  we  shall  soon  have  finished 
your  business,  I  hope,  and  be  able  to  let  you  go,  with  many 
apologies  for  keeping  you  so  long.  Here  is  Mrs.  Yon  Maunn,  I 
expect.' 

Then  I  opened  the  door,  to  find  Dorinda  outside,  accompanied 
by  the  old  gentleman  on  whose  arm  she  left  the  theatre  the 
afternoon  before.  She  introduced  me  at  once,  rather  nervously, 
saying  rapidly  in  German,  *  He  insisted  on  coming ;  he  said  a 
third  person  was  always  best.  He  is  very  tiresome,  but  he  means 
to  be  kind.  Please  don't  be  offended  with  him ! '  and  then  passed 
quickly  into  the  room,  as  though  anxious  to  find  herself  face  to 
face  with  Franks.  The  old  gentleman  and  I  bowed  solemnly  to 
each  other.  I  set  him  down  as  a  Major- General,  retired,  with  a 
touch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  him — one  of 
those  bland  and  vague  old  men  you  find  presiding  over  slides  of 
Palestine^  perfectly  enraptured  with  themselves  and  the  enter- 
tainment they  are  providing.  '  Oh,  the  kind  old  imbecile  ! '  I  said 
to  myself,  '  he  has  come  to  protect  Dorinda.  He  knows  how  many 
unprincipled  people  there  are  in  the  world,  and  he  is  determined 
she  shall  not  be  imposed  on.  He  has  read  of  rascals  in  novels, 
and  I  dare  say  has  got  a  Fleet  Street  policeman  concealed  in  the 
wood  closet  under  the  stairs.'  Directly  he  found  himself  inside 
he  began  to  talk,  to  impose  his  personality  on  us.  'This  will  never 
do,'  I  reflected  ;  '  we  shall  have  Franks  frightened  and  stubborn 
if  we  let  him  run  on  ; '  so  I  lured  him  into  a  chair  by  the  window, 
gave  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  plainly  showing  him  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  proceedings,  opened  the  ball. 

'This  is  Mrs.  Yon  Maunn,  Franks,'  I  began,  'Mr.  Arthur 
Marleigh's  sister,  and  this  gentleman  is  her  friend,  who  has  been 
good  enough ' 

6  I  have  known  Mrs.  Yon  Maunn '  the  old  gentleman 

struck  in. 

'  Forgive  me,'  I  interrupted,  '  Mr.  Franks  here  has  a  train  to 
catch  for  Cambridge,  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

In  another  moment  he  would  have  been  on  his  legs  and  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  lecture  in  a  few  appropriate  words  ;  as  it 
was,  he  threw  open  his  frock-coat,  looked  injured,  and  was  silent. 
Dorinda  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Franks's  florid 
countenance* 
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'  Now,  Franks,'  I  resumed,  '  we  want,  of  course,  to  have  every- 
thing perfectly  clear  before  you  are  finally  paid.  As  far  as  I 
understand,  you  appear  to  have  behaved  extremely  well  in  never 
pressing  this  debt  unpleasantly,  and  we  are  naturally  anxious  not 
to  cause  you  any  further  delay.' 

Franks  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  long  been 
doubted,  but  who  knows  himself  to  be  a  good  fellow.  I  paused 
for  one  moment  to  consider.  I  did  not  want  to  talk  too  much, 
and  yet  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  denoument.  The  old 
gentleman  would  have  said  something,  but  Dorinda  hushed 
him. 

6  Just  let  me  have  all  the  facts  clear,'  I  said.  *  The  late  Mr. 
Marleigh  borrowed  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  you  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  he  did.' 

6  And  that  money  has  never  been  repaid  ?  ' 

*  Never,  sir.' 

'  That  may  perhaps  seem  rather  a  strange  question,  Franks/  I 
said,  '  but  you  must  remember  how  completely  we  are  in  your 
hands.  You  must  acknowledge  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
prevent  this  money  from  having  been  immediately  repaid,  without 
our  knowing  anything  whatever  about  it;  for,  of  course,  in  a 
transaction  of  that  kind  there  would  be  no  means  of  tracing  it.' 

Franks  would  have  sworn  by  the  most  sacred  of  his  oaths,  by 
the  altars  of  Samothrace,  if  I  would  have  let  him,  but  I  thought 
it  kindest,  after  all,  not  to  permit  him  to  heap  more  perjury  upon 
his  soul ;  and,  besides,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  dull  heavy  anger 
rise  in  me,  and  a  sickening  of  the  man  and  his  vampirish  villany, 
that  urged  me  to  have  done  with  him  at  once,  and  send  him  out 
into  the  night. 

*  Then  nothing  remains  but  to  pay  you,'  I  said,  *  and  get  you 
to  sign  a  receipt.' 

Franks  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  the  old  gentleman  rose. 

*I  must  protest,'  he  began,  '  as  Mrs.  Von  Maunn's  friend,  and 
indeed  the  friend ' 

'  But  I  hope  that  I,  too,'  I  rejoined,  '  may  be  so  considered. 
What  is  it,  as  Mrs.  Von  Maunn's  friend,  you  have  to  object  to, 
that  I  may  be  supposed  to  find  unobjectionable  ?  ' 

*  The  payment  of   so  large  a  sum  without  due  and  proper 
inquiry,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  and  straightway  launched  on  a 
long  and  dangerous  ramble  tending  towards  the  discovered  cheque- 
book, of  which  Dorinda  appeared  to  have  told  him  something, 
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which  would  in  another  moment  have  sprung  our  mine,  though 
with  the  effect  rather  of  blowing  us  up  than  Franks  ! — when,  with 
a  rapid  glance  at  him,  calculation  of  his  age,  tastes,  chances  of 
memory,  I  shot  at  him  one  of  the  cant  thieves'  phrases  from  the 
old  Adelphi  '  Jack  Shepherd,'  one  that  Blueskin  uses  in  moments 
of  danger  to  warn  his  accomplice.  French,  I  dare  say,  would  have 
done  as  well,  but  French  perhaps  he  would  have  answered,  and 
frightened  Franks ;  at  any  rate,  the  notion  flashed  on  me,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  think  the  words  were  spoken,  and,  what  is 
better,  understood.  The  old  gentleman  stopped  short,  stammered, 
and  then  looked  amused  and  pleased.  His  eye  lit  up,  and  I  could 
see  in  it  reflections  of  Strand  suppers  and  cider  cellars  and  the 
Piccadilly  Saloon.  He  was  young  again,  and  sitting  in  the  old 
Adelphi  pit,  with  his  cheek  against  the  spikes,  and  I  believe,  with 
a  little  encouragement,  would  have  given  us  6  Nix,  my  dolly  pals, 
fake  away ! '  The  rest  was  simplicity  itself.  Franks  sat  at  the 
table,  squared  his  elbows,  wrote  out  a  receipt.  I  hovered  over 
him,  dictating,  and  drew  meantime  from  my  breast  pocket  the 
cheque-book  and  the  cheques,  which  I  showed  to  my  audience  in 
pantomime.  The  old  gentleman's  eyes  filled  with  the  water  of 
laughter,  and  he  turned  away  to  the  window.  Dorinda  looked 
pale  and  frightened.  To  the  old  gentleman  it  was  high  amuse- 
ment to  see  a  scamp  Csesar  jerked  out  of  a  triumphal  car,  but  to 
her  it  was  pain  to  think  that  anyone  could  be  so  bad,  could  so 
trifle  with  the  memory  of  her  lost  brother. 

'  Good  !  Mr.  Franks,'  said  I,  taking  the  receipt,  c  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you ;  and  now,  sir,  what  about  these  ? '  and  I  pushed 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt  under  his  eyes.  '  Explain,  for,  upon  my 
soul,  we  don't  understand  them  at  all ! ' 

I  could  see  Mr.  Franks's  left  cheek,  and  it  was  really  an 
interesting  study  to  wratch  how  the  healthful  ridges  of  colour 
flickered,  faltered,  and  finally  quite  went  out.  Then  he  got  up 
and  began  to  curse,  and  to  swear  his  complete  innocence,  but  I 
shook  him  by  the  collar  to  silence 

'  You  wretch  ! '  I  cried  ;  *  have  you  never  heard  of  scoundrels 
struck  blind  at  such  a  time  ?  Go,  before  you  get  kicked  down 
the  eighty-seven  stairs  that  lead  to  King's  Bench  Walk  ! ' 

Something  more  I  was  adding  as  to  the  punishment  for  his 
past  imposture,  when  Franks,  without  waiting  to  fling  us  the 
4  Curse  ye  all ! '  of  baffled  villany,  shuffled  to  the  door  pale  and 
muttering,  clattered  downstairs  like  a  boy  getting  out  of  a  theatre 
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on  fire,  and  the  next  moment  we  saw  his  round  shoulders  tramping 
up  past  the  library. 

The  old  gentleman  was  in  ecstasies,  and  Dorinda  was  in  tears. 

'  I  can't  be  grateful  enough  to  you,'  he  said,  '  for  stopping  my 
stoopid  old  mouth.  And  you  said  it  quite  in  the  Keeley  manner, 
that's  the  astonishing  thing !  Why,  it  isn't  possible  you  ever 
saw  the  piece  ?  ' 

Dorinda  shook  my  hand,  and  said  something  inarticulate  in 
German. 

'  Sir,'  the  old  gentleman  continued, c  I'm  a  member  of  Meason, 
Welsby,  &  Archibald,  of  New  Square — I  dare  say,  as  a  member  of 
the  Bar,  you  will  have  heard  of  us — and  the  first  brief  that  I  judge 
to  be  in  your  style  comes  over  to  your  chambers.  By  the  way, 
we  have,  I  remember,  a  trifling  theatrical  dispute  that  I  believe 
will  come  into  court,  and  where  you'll  be  the  very  man  with  Mr. 
Barkley's  lead.  Bless  me  !  you  said  it  in  the  exact  Keeley  manner, 
and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.' 

In  the  summer,  if  all  be  well,  I  mean  to  go  over  to  Heister- 

>bach  and  see  Dorinda.  I  remember  the  place  well,  for  I  spent 
my  first  vacation  close  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  Drachenfels,  and  often 
rode  up  through  the  vineyards  to  the  ruined  Abbey.  I  recall 
lying  there  one  day  with  Arthur  among  the  soft  uneven  hillocks 
of  the  dead  nuns  with  their  half-buried  headstones.  He  stretched 
himself  out  and  folded  his  hands  like  the  Templar  effigies  of  stone. 
'  P.  M.  S. ! '  he  cried.  '  Pice  Memorial  Sacrum,  slain  at  the  siege 
of  Long  Acre,  fighting  against  the  infidel  card-makers  of  the 
locality.  Ora  pro  me  I ' 

I  believe  I  ought  not  to  close  this  writing  without  some  few 
lofty  remarks  touching  Mr.  Anguis  and  his  calling;  in  fact,  I 
know  I  ought  not.  But  it 's  not  easy,  for  you  see  Mr.  Anguis  was 
likely  to  have  been  of  immense  use  to  me,  and  I  should  be  an 
ungrateful  dog  to  abuse  him.  As  to  the  percentage  or  bonus  he 
proposed  to  charge,  it  is  a  fact  that  scarcely  anybody  likes  lending 
money  (if  you  doubt  that,  go  and  try,  not  your  best,  but  your  next 
best  friend,  and  watch  his  harassed  and  melancholy  expression  at 
the  suggestion),  and  I  really  don't  see  why  for  doing  so  disagree- 
able a  thing  one  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  heavy  charge, 
even  to  the  extent  of  fifty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  if  one  can  get 
it.  Are  doctors  moderate  over  difficult,  or  dangerous,  or  un- 
pleasant operations?  Are  solicitors,  over  unpleasant  pieces  of 
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business?  Don't  the  military  expect  something  more  than  their 
pay  for  running  the  gauntlet  of  fever  and  bullet  ?  and  (not  to  ask 
too  many  unanswerable  questions)  where,  I  respectfully  ask,  do 
you  find  a  class  more  persistent  than  the  clergy,  if  they  think 
there's  anything  to  be  got  out  of  you  ?  Shoring  up  the  spire, 
putting  on  a  new  roof,  fixing  a  west  window,  reseating  the  nave. 
The  plain  truth  is,  we  have  the  old  robber  instinct  in  us  still  of 
Angle  and  Jute ;  and  I  am  told,  and  believe,  that  there's  hardly 
a  shop  in  London  that  hasn't  a  scale  of  prices  in  proportion  to 
what  they  think  you  can  pay  ;  so  that  it  makes  a  vast  difference 
whether  you  ride,  drive,  or  walk  to  the  shop  door  and,  above  all, 
how  your  boots  and  hat  shine.  Fifty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is 
nothing  uncommon  at  a  linendraper's,  a  chemist's,  or  a  tailor's. 
Why,  then,  attack  a  moneylender  for  playing  only  the  same  game 
as  his  brother  tradesmen  ? 

Not  that  I  desire  Mr.  Anguis  to  marry  a  relative  of  mine ; 
nor  would  I  subscribe  to  have  his  portrait  painted,  nor  am  I  in  any 
way  interested  in  his  affairs;  but  I  love  fair  play,  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  suppose  he's  guilty  of  any  practices  much  sharper 
than  the  rest,  who,  if  they  don't  supply  us  with  money  (though 
many  of  them  will  do  even  that),  yet  supply  us  with  clothes,  or 
medicine,  or  wine,  or  boots,  at  prices  equally  outrageous.  So 
vlvat  Anguis  in  annos  per  centum!  and  a  bas  la  Tartuferie! 
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IF  deserts  have  a  fault  (which  their  present  biographer  is  far  from 
admitting),  that  fault  may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
their  scenery  as  a  rule  tends  to  be  just  a  trifle  monotonous. 
Though  fine  in  themselves,  they  lack  variety.  To  be  sure,  very 
few  of  the  deserts  of  real  life  possess  that  absolute  flatness,  sandi- 
ness  and  sameness,  which  characterises  the  familiar  desert  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  annual  exhibitions — a  desert  all  level  yellow 
expanse,  most  bilious  in  its  colouring,  and  relieved  by  but  four 
allowable  academy  properties,  a  palm-tree,  a  camel,  a  sphinx,  and 
a  pyramid.  For  foreground,  throw  in  a  sheikh  in  appropriate 
drapery ;  for  background,  a  sky-line  and  a  bleaching  skeleton  ;  stir 
and  mix,  and  your  picture  is  finished.  Most  practical  deserts  one 
comes  across  in  travelling,  however,  are  a  great  deal  less  simple 
and  theatrical  than  that ;  rock  preponderates  over  sand  in  their 
composition,  and  inequalities  of  surface  are  often  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
artistic  conception  of  the  common  or  Burlington  House  desert  has 
been  unduly  influenced  for  evil  by  the  accessibility  and  the  poetic 
adjuncts  of  the  Egyptian  sand-waste,  which,  being  situated  in  a 
great  alluvial  river  valley  is  really  flat,  and  being  the  most 
familiar,  has  therefore  distorted  to  its  own  shape  the  mental 
picture  of  all  its  kind  elsewhere.  But  most  deserts  of  actual 
nature  are  not  all  flat,  nor  all  sandy  ;  they  present  a  considerable 
diversity  and  variety  of  surface,  and  their  rocks  are  often  un- 
pleasantly obtrusive  to  the  tender  feet  of  the  pedestrian  traveller. 
A  desert,  in  fact,  is  only  a  place  where  the  weather  is  always 
and  uniformly  fine.  The  sand  is  there  merely  as  what  the 
logicians  call,  in  their  cheerful  way,  *  a  separable  accident ' ;  the 
essential  of  a  desert,  as  such,  is  the  absence  of  vegetation,  due  to 
drought.  The  barometer  in  those  happy,  too  happy,  regions, 
always  stands  at  Set  Fair.  At  least,  it  would,  if  barometers 
commonly  grew  in  the  desert,  where,  however,  in  the  present 
condition  of  science,  they  are  rarely  found.  It  is  this  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  this  alone,  that  makes  a  desert ;  all  the  rest,  like  the 
camels,  the  sphinx,  the  skeleton,  and  the  pyramid,  is  only  thrown 
in  to  complete  the  picture. 
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Now  the  first  question  that  occurs  to  the  inquiring  mind — 
•which  is  but  a  graceful  periphrasis  for  the  present  writer — when 
it  comes  to  examine  in  detail  the  peculiarities  of  deserts  is 
just  this  :  Why  are  there  places  on  the  earth's  surface  on  which 
rain  never  falls  ?  What  makes  it  so  uncommonly  dry  in  Sahara 
when  it's  so  unpleasantly  wet  and  so  unnecessarily  foggy  in  this 
realm  of  England  ?  And  the  obvious  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
deserts  exist  only  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  run  of 
mountain  ranges,  prevalent  winds,  and  ocean  currents  conspire  to 
render  the  average  rainfall  as  small  as  possible.  But  strangely 
enough,  there  is  a  large  irregular  belt  of  the  great  eastern  conti- 
nent where  these  peculiar  conditions  occur  in  an  almost  unbroken 
line  for  thousands  of  miles  together,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  borders  of  China ;  and  it  is  in  this  belt  that  all  the  best 
known  deserts  of  the  world  are  actually  situated.  In  one  place  it 
is  the  Atlas  and  the  Kong  mountains  (now  don't  pretend,  as  David 
Copperfield's  aunt  would  have  said,  you  don't  know  the  Kong 
mountains) ;  at  another  place  it  is  the  Arabian  coast  range, 
Lebanon,  and  the  Beluchi  hills ;  at  a  third,  it  is  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Chinese  heights  that  intercept  and  precipitate  all  the 
moisture  from  the  clouds.  But  from  whatever  variety  of  local 
causes  it  may  arise,  the  fact  still  remains  the  same,  that  all  the 
great  deserts  run  in  this  long,  almost  unbroken  series,  beginning 
with  the  greater  and  the  smaller  Sahara,  continuing  in  the  Libyan 
and  Egyptian  desert,  spreading  on  through  the  larger  part  of 
Arabia,  reappearing  to  the  north  as  the  Syrian  desert,  and  to  the 
east  as  the  desert  of  Kajputana  (the  Great  Indian  Desert  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  mind),  while  further  east  again  the  long  line  termi- 
nates in  the  desert  of  Grobi  on  the  Chinese  frontier. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  deserts  are  less  frequent.  The 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which  goes  to  produce  them 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  over  any  vast  area,  on  so  large  a  scale. 
Still,  there  is  one  region  in  western  America  where  the  necessary 
conditions  are  found  to  perfection.  The  high  snow-clad  peaks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one  side  check  and  condense  all  the 
moisture  that  comes  from  the  Atlantic ;  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Wahsatch  range  on  the  other,  running  parallel  with  them 
to  the  west,  check  and  condense  all  the  moisture  that  comes 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  In  between  these  two  great  lines  lies  the 
dry  and  almost  rainless  district  known  to  the  ambitious  western 
mind  as  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  enclosing  in  its  midst 
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that  slowly  evaporating  inland  sea,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  last 
relic  of  some  extinct  chain  of  mighty  waters  once  comparable  to 
Superior,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  In  Mexico,  again,  where  the  twin 
ranges  draw  closer  together,  desert  conditions  once  more  super- 
vene. But  it  is  in  central  Australia  that  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  desert  state  are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  best  exemplified. 
There,  ranges  of  high  mountains  extend  almost  all  round  the 
coasts,  and  so  completely  intercept  the  rainfall  which  ought  to 
fertilise  the  great  central  plain  that  the  rivers  are  almost  all  short 
and  local,  and  one  thirsty  waste  spreads  for  miles  and  miles 
together  over  the  whole  unexplored  interior  of  the  continent. 

But  why  are  deserts  rocky  and  sandy?  Why  aren't  they 
covered,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  earth,  soil,  mould,  or  dust  ? 
One  can  see  plainly  enough  why  there  should  be  little  or  no 
vegetation  where  no  rain  falls,  but  one  can't  see  quite  so  easily 
why  there  should  be  only  sand  and  rock  instead  of  arid  clay- 
field. 

Well,  the  answer  is  that  without  vegetation  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  soil  on  earth  anywhere.  The  top  layer  of  the  land  in  all 
ordinary  and  well-behaved  countries  is  composed  entirely  of  vege- 
table mould,  the  decaying  remains  of  innumerable  generations  of 
weeds  and  grasses.  Earth  to  earth  is  the  rule  of  nature.  Soil,  in 
act,  consists  entirely  of  dead  leaves.  And  where  there  are  no 
leaves  to  die  and  decay,  there  can  be  no  mould  or  soil  to  speak  of. 
Darwin  showed,  indeed,  in  his  last  great  book,  that  we  owe  the 
whole  earthy  covering  of  our  hills  and  plains  almost  entirely  to 
the  perennial  exertions  of  that  friend  of  the  farmers,  the  harmless 
necessary  earthworm.  Year  after  year  the  silent  worker  is  busy 
every  night  pulling  down  leaves  through  his  tunnelled  burrow 
into  his  underground  nest,  and  there  converting  them  by  means 
of  his  castings  into  the  black  mould  which  produces,  in  the  end, 
for  lordly  man  all  his  cultivable  fields  and  pasture-lands  and 
meadows.  Where  there  are  no  leaves  and  no  earth-worms,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  soil ;  and  under  those  circumstances  we  get 
what  we  familiarly  know  as  a  desert. 

The  normal  course  of  events  where  new  land  rises  above  the 
sea  is  something  like  this,  as  oceanic  isles  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated.  The  rock  when  it  first  emerges  from  the  water 
rises  bare  and  rugged  like  a  sea-cliff;  no  living  thing,  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  harboured  anywhere  on  its  naked  surface.  In  time, 
however,  as  rain  falls  upon  its  jutting  peaks  and  barren  pinnacles, 
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disintegration  sets  in,  or  tcT  speak  plainer  English,  the  rock 
crumbles ;  and  soon  streams  wash  down  tiny  deposits  of  sand  and 
mud  thus  produced  into  the  valleys  and  hollows  of  the  upheaved 
area.  At  the  same  time  lichens  begin  to  spring  in  yellow  patches 
upon  the  bare  face  of  the  rock,  and  feathery  ferns,  whose  spores 
have  been  wafted  by  the  wind,  or  carried  by  the  waves,  or  borne 
on  the  feet  of  unconscious  birds,  sprout  here  and  there  from  the 
clefts  and  crannies.  These,  as  they  die  and  decay,  in  turn  form 
a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  the  first  beginning  of  a  local  soil, 
in  which  the  trusty  earth-worm  (imported  in  the  egg  on  driftwood 
or  floating  weeds)  straightway  sets  to  work  to  burrow,  and  which 
he  rapidly  increases  by  his  constant  labour.  On  the  soil  thus 
deposited,  flowering  plants  and  trees  can  soon  root  themselves,  as 
fast  as  seeds,  nuts  or  fruits  are  wafted  to  the  island  by  various 
accidents  from  surrounding  countries.  The  new  land  thrown  up 
by  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa  has  in  this  way  already  clothed 
itself  from  head  to  foot  with  a  luxuriant  sheet  of  ferns,  mosses, 
and  other  vegetation. 

First  soil,  then  plant  and  animal  life,  are  thus  in  the  last 
resort  wholly  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the  amount  of 
rainfall.  But  in  deserts,  where  rain  seldom  or  never  falls  (except 
by  accident)  the  first  term  in  this  series  is  altogether  wanting. 
There  can  be  no  rivers,  brooks  or  streams  to  wash  down  beds  of 
alluvial  deposit  from  the  mountains  to  the  valleys.  Denudation 
(the  term,  though  rather  awful,  is  not  an  improper  one)  must 
therefore  take  a  different  turn.  Practically  speaking,  there  is  no 
water  action  ;  the  work  is  all  done  by  sun  and  wind.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  rocks  crumble  away  very  slowly  by  mere  expo- 
sure into  small  fragments,  which  the  wind  knocks  off  and  blows 
about  the  surface,  forming  sand  or  dust  of  them  in  all  convenient 
hollows.  The  frequent  currents,  produced  by  the  heated  air  that 
lies  upon  the  basking  layer  of  sand,  continually  keep  the  surface 
agitated,  and  so  blow  about  the  sand  and  grind  one  piece  against 
the  other  till  it  becomes  ever  finer  and  finer.  Thus  for  the  most 
part  the  hollows  or  valleys  of  deserts  are  filled  by  plains  of  bare 
sand,  while  their  higher  portions  consist  rather  of  barren  rocky 
mountains  or  table-land. 

The  effect  upon  whatever  animal  or  vegetable  life  can  manage 
here  and  there  to  survive  under  such  circumstances  is  very  peculiar. 
Deserts  are  the  most  exacting  of  all  known  environments,  and 
they  compel  their  inhabitants  with  profound  imperiousness  to 
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knuckle  under  to  their  prejudices  and  preconceptions  in  ten 
thousand  particulars. 

To  begin  with,  all  the  smaller  denizens  of  the  desert — whether 
butterflies,  beetles,  birds,  or  lizards — must  be  quite  uniformly 
isabelline  or  sand-coloured.  This  universal  determination  of  the 
desert-haunting  creatures  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion  and  to  har- 
monise with  their  surroundings  adds  considerably  to  the  painfully 
monotonous  effect  of  desert  scenery.  A  green  plant,  a  blue 
butterfly,  a  red  and  yellow  bird,  a  black  or  bronze-coloured  beetle 
or  lizard  would  improve  the  artistic  aspect  of  the  desert  not  a 
little.  But  no ;  the  animals  will  hear  nothing  of  such  gaudy 
hues;  with  Quaker  uniformity  they  will  clothe  themselves  in 
dove-colour ;  they  will  all  wear  a  sandy  pepper-and-salt  with  as 
great  unanimity  as  the  ladies  of  the  Court  (on  receipt  of  orders) 
wear  Court  mourning  for  the  late  lamented  King  of  the  Ton- 
gataboo  Islands. 

In  reality,  this  universal  sombre  tint  of  desert  animals  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  imperious  working  of  our  modern  Deus 
ex  machina,  natural  selection.  The  more  uniform  in  hue  is  the 
environment  of  any  particular  region,  the  more  uniform  in  hue 
must  be  all  its  inhabitants.  In  the  arctic  snows,  for  example,  we 
find  this  principle  pushed  to  its  furthest  logical  conclusion.  There, 
everything  is  and  must  be  white — hares,  foxes,  and  ptarmigans 
alike ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious — there  can  be  no  exception. 
Any  brown  or  black  or  reddish  animal  who  ventured  north  would 
at  once  render  himself  unpleasantly  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of 
the  uniform  arctic  whiteness.  If  he  were  a  brown  hare,  for 
example,  the  foxes  and  bears  and  birds  of  prey  of  the  district 
would  spot  him  at  once  on  the  white  fields,  and  pounce  down 
upon  him  forthwith  on  his  first  appearance.  That  hare  would 
leave  no  similar  descendants  to  continue  the  race  of  brown  hares 
in  arctic  regions  after  him.  Or,  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  were  a  brown  fox  who  invaded  the  domain  of  eternal  snow. 
All  the  hares  and  ptarmigans  of  his  new  district  would  behold 
him  coming  from  afar  and  keep  well  out  of  his  way,  while 
he,  poor  creature,  would  never  be  able  to  spot  them  at  all  among 
the  white  snow-fields.  He  would  starve  for  want  of  prey,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  white  fox,  his  neighbour,  was  stealing  un- 
perceived  with  stealthy  tread  upon  the  hares  and  ptarmigans.  In 
this  way,  from  generation  to  generation  of  arctic  animals,  the 
blacker  or  browner  have  been  constantly  weeded  out,  and  the 
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greyer  and  whiter  have  been  constantly  encouraged,  till  now  all 
arctic  animals  alike  are  as  spotlessly  snowy  as  the  snow  around 
them. 

In  the  desert  much  the  same  causes  operate,  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  in  favour  of  a  general  greyness  or  brownness  as 
against  pronounced  shades  of  black,  white,  red,  green,  or  yellow. 
Desert  animals,  like  intense  South  Kensington,  go  in  only  for 
neutral  tints.  In  proportion  as  each  individual  approaches  in 
hue  to  the  sand  about  it  will  it  succeed  in  life  in  avoiding  its 
enemies  or  in  creeping  upon  its  prey,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  proportion  as  it  presents  a  strikingly  vivid  or  distinct  appear- 
ance among  the  surrounding  sand,  will  it  make  itself  a  sure 
mark  for  its  watchful  foes,  if  it  happen  to  be  an  unprotected 
skulker,  or  will  it  be  seen  beforehand  and  avoided  by  its  prey,  if 
it  happen  to  be  a  predatory  hunting  or  insect-eating  beast. 
Hence  on  the  sandy  desert  all  species  alike  are  uniformly  sand- 
coloured.  Spotty  lizards  bask  on  spotty  sands,  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for  spotty  butterflies  and  spotty  beetles,  only  to  be 
themselves  spotted  and  devoured  in  turn  by  equally  spotty  birds, 
or  snakes,  or  tortoises.  All  nature  seems  to  have  gone  into  half- 
mourning  together,  or,  converted  by  a  passing  Puritan  missionary, 
to  have  clad  itself  incontinently  in  grey  and  fawn-colour. 

Even  the  larger  beasts  that  haunt  the  desert  take  their  tone 
not  a  little  from  their  sandy  surroundings.  You  have  only  to 
compare  the  desert-haunting  lion  with  the  other  great  cats  to  see 
at  once  the  reason  for  his  peculiar  uniform.  The  tigers  and  other 
tropical  jungle-cats  have  their  coats  arranged  in  vertical  stripes  of 
black  and  yellow,  which,  though  you  would  hardly  believe  it 
unless  you  saw  them  in  their  native  nullahs  (good  word  *  nullah,' 
gives  a  convincing  Indian  tone  to  a  narrative  of  adventure), 
harmonise  marvellously  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  bamboos 
and  cane-breaks  through  whose  depths  the  tiger  moves  so  noise- 
lessly. 

Looking  into  the  gloom  of  a  tangled  jungle,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pick  out  the  beast  from  the  yellow  stems  and  dark 
shadows  in  which  it  hides,  save  by  the  baleful  gleam  of  those 
wicked  eyes,  catching  the  light  for  one  second  as  they  turn  wist- 
fully and  bloodthirstily  towards  the  approaching  stranger.  The 
jaguar,  oncelot,  leopard,  and  other  tree-cats,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  dappled  or  spotted — a  type  of  coloration  which  exactly  har- 
monises with  the  light  and  shade  of  the  round  sun-spots  seen 
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through  the  foliage  of  a  tropical  forest.  They,  too,  are  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  trees  overhead  as  they  creep  along 
cautiously  on  the  trunks  and  branches.  But  spots  or  stripes 
would  at  once  betray  the  crouching  lion  among  the  bare  rocks  or 
desert  sands  ;  and  therefore  the  lion  is  approximately  sand- 
coloured.  Seen  in  a  cage  at  the  Zoo,  the  British  lion  is  a  very 
conspicuous  animal  indeed ;  but  spread  at  full  length  on  a  sandy 
patch  or  among  bare  yellow  rocks  under  the  Saharan  sun,  you 
may  walk  into  his  mouth  before  you  are  even  aware  of  his  august 
existence. 

The  three  other  great  desert  beasts  of  Asia  or  Africa — the 
ostrich,  the  giraffe,  and  the  camel — are  less  protectively  coloured, 
for  various  reasons.  GHraffes  and  ostriches  go  in  herds ;  they 
trust  for  safety  mainly  to  their  swiftness  of  foot,  and,  when  driven 
to  bay,  like  most  gregarious  animals  they  make  common  cause 
against  the  ill-advised  intruder.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  well,  for 
the  sake  of  stragglers,  that  the  herd  should  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  a  distance ;  and  it  is  to  ensure  this  advantage,  I 
believe,  that  giraffes  have  acquired  their  strongly-marked  spots, 
as  zebras  have  acquired  their  distinctive  stripes,  and  hyaenas  their 
similarly  banded  or  dappled  coats.  One  must  always  remember 
that  disguise  may  be  carried  a  trifle  too  far,  and  that  recognisa- 
bility  in  the  parents  often  gives  the  young  and  giddy  a  point  in 
their  favour.  For  example,  it  seems  certain  that  the  general 
grey-brown  tint  of  European  rabbits  serves  to  render  them  in- 
distinguishable in  a  field  of  bracken,  stubble,  or  dry  grass.  How 
hard  it  is,  either  for  man  or  hawk,  to  pick  out  rabbits  so  long  as 
they  sit  still,  in  an  English  meadow  !  But  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  run  towards  their  burrows  the  white  patch  by  their  tails  in- 
evitably betrays  them  ;  and  this  betrayal  seems  at  first  sight  like 
a  failure  of  adaptation.  Certainly  many  a  rabbit  must  be  spotted 
and  shot,  or  killed  by  birds  of  prey,  solely  on  account  of  that  tell- 
tale white  patch  as  he  makes  for  his  shelter.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  come  to  look  closer,  we  can  see,  as  Mr.  Wallace  acutely 
suggests,  that  the  tell-tale  patch  has  its  function  also.  On  the 
first  alarm  the  parent  rabbits  take  to  their  heels  at  once,  and  run 
at  any  untoward  sight  or  sound  towards  the  safety  of  the  burrow. 
The  white  patch  and  the  hoisted  tail  act  as  a  danger-signal  to 
the  little  bunnies,  and  direct  them  which  way  to  escape  the 
threatened  misfortune.  The  young  ones  take  the  hint  at  once 
and  follow  their  leader.  Thus  what  may  be  sometimes  a  dis- 
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advantage  to  the  individual  animal  becomes  in  the  long  run  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  how  much  alike  in  build  and 
gait  are  these  three  thoroughbred  desert  roamers,  the  giraffe,  the 
ostrich,  and  the  camel  or  dromedary.  In  their  long  legs,  their 
stalking  march,  their  tall  necks,  and  their  ungainly  appearance 
they  all  betoken  their  common  adaptation  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  a  special  environment.  Since  food  is  scarce  and 
shelter  rare,  they  have  to  run  about  much  over  large  spaces  in 
search  of  a  livelihood  or  to  escape  their  enemies.  Then  the 
burning  nature  of  the  sand  as  well  as  the  need  for  speed  compels 
them  to  have  long  legs,  which  in  turn  necessitate  equally  long 
necks,  if  they  are  to  reach  the  ground  or  the  trees  overhead  for 
food  and  drink.  Their  feet  have  to  be  soft  and  padded  to  enable 
them  to  run  over  the  sand  with  ease ;  and  hard  horny  patches 
must  protect  their  knees  and  all  other  portions  of  the  body  liable 
to  touch  the  sweltering  surface  when  they  lie  down  to  rest  them- 
selves. Finally,  they  can  all  endure  thirst  for  long  periods  together ; 
and  the  camel,  the  most  inveterate  desert-haunter  of  the  trio,  is 
even  provided  with  a  special  stomach  to  take  in  water  for  several 
days  at  a  stretch,  besides  having  a  peculiarly  tough  skin  in  which 
perspiration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He  carries  his  own 
water-supply  internally,  and  wastes  as  little  of  it  by  the  way  as 
possible. 

What  the  camel  is  among  animals  that  is  the  cactus  among 
plants — the  most  confirmed  and  specialised  of  desert-haunting 
organisms.  It  has  been  wholly  developed  in,  by,  and  for  the  desert. 
I  don't  mean  merely  to  say  that  cactuses  resemble  camels  because 
they  are  clumsy,  ungainly,  awkward,  and  paradoxical;  that  would 
be  a  point  of  view  almost  as  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  science 
(which  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses  into  the  sin  of  levity  I  en- 
deavour as  a  rule  piously  to  uphold)  as  the  old  and  fallacious 
reason  *  because  there's  a  B  in  both.'  But  cactuses,  like  camels, 
take  in  their  water-supply  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and  never 
waste  any  of  it  on  the  way  by  needless  evaporation.  As  they  form 
the  perfect  central  type  of  desert  vegetation,  and  are  also  familiar 
plants  to  everyone,  they  may  be  taken  as  a  good  illustrative 
example  of  the  effect  that  desert  conditions  inevitably  produce 
upon  vegetable  evolution. 

Quaint,  shapeless,  succulent,  jointed,  the  cactuses  look  at  first 
sight  as  if  they  were  all  leaves,  and  had  no  stem  or  trunk  worth  men- 
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tioniDg.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  exact  opposite  is  really  the  case  ; 
for,  as  a  late  lamented  poet  has  assured  us  in  mournful  numbers, 
things  (generally  speaking)  are  not  what  they  seem.  The  true  truth 
about  the  cactuses  runs  just  the  other  way  ;  they  are  all  stem  and 
no  leaves ;  what  look  like  leaves  being  really  joints  of  the  trunk 
or  branches,  and  the  foliage  being  all  dwarfed  and  stunted  into 
the  prickly  hairs  that  dot  and  encumber  the  surface.  All  plants 
of  very  arid  soils — for  example,  our  common  English  stone- 
crops — tend  to  be  thick,  jointed  and  succulent ;  the  distinction 
between  stem  and  leaves  tends  to  disappear ;  and  the  whole  weed, 
accustomed  at  times  to  long  drought,  acquires  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing in  water  greedily  at  its  rootlets  after  every  rain,  and  storing 
it  away  for  future  use  in  its  thick,  sponge-like,  and  water-tight 
tissues.  To  prevent  undue  evaporation,  the  surface  also  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  shiny  skin— a  sort  of  vegetable  macintosh,  which 
effectually  checks  all  unnecessary  transpiration.  Of  this  desert 
type,  then,  the  cactus  is  the  furthest  possible  term.  It  has  no 
flat  leaves  with  expanded  blades,  to  wither  and  die  in  the  scorching 
desert  air;  but  in  their  stead  the  thick  and  jointed  stems  do  the 
same  work — absorb  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and 
store  up  water  in  the  driest  of  seasons.  Then,  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  herbivores,  who  would  gladly  get  at  the  juicy  morsel  if  they 
could,  the  foliage  has  been  turned  into  sharp  defensive  spines  and 
prickles.  The  cactus  is  tenacious  of  life  to  a  wonderful  degree  ; 
and  for  reproduction  it  trusts  not  merely  to  its  brilliant  flowers, 
fertilised  for  the  most  part  by  desert  moths  or  butterflies,  and  to 
its  juicy  fruit,  of  which  the  common  prickly  pear  is  a  familiar 
instance,  but  it  has  the  special  property  of  springing  afresh  from 
any  stray  bit  or  fragment  of  the  stem  that  happens  to  fall  upon 
the  dry  ground  anywhere. 

True  cactuses  (in  the  native  state)  are  confined  to  America; 
but  the  unhappy  naturalist  who  ventures  to  say  so  in  mixed  society 
is  sure  to  get  sat  upon  (without  due  cause)  by  numberless  people 
who  have  seen  '  the  cactus '  wild  all  the  world  over.  For  one 
thing,  the  prickly  pear  and  a  few  other -common  American  species, 
have  been  naturalised  and  run  wild  throughout  North  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 
But  what  is  more  interesting  and  more  confusing  still,  other 
desert  plants  which  are  not  cactuses,  living  in  South  Africa, 
Sind,Rajputana,  and  elsewhere  unspecified,  have  been  driven  by  the 
nature  of  their  circumstances  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  to  adopt 
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precisely  the  same  tactics,  and  therefore  unconsciously  to  mimic 
or  imitate  the  cactus  in  the  minutest  details  of  their  personal 
appearance.  Most  of  these  fallacious  pseudo-cactuses  are  really 
spurges  or  euphorbias  by  family.  They  resemble  the  true  Mexican 
type  in  externals  only ;  that  is  to  say,  their  stems  are  thick, 
jointed,  and  leaf-like,  and  they  grow  with  clumsy  and  awkward 
angularity;  but  in  the  flower,  fruit,  seed,  and  in  short  in  all 
structural  peculiarities  whatsoever,  they  differ  utterly  from  the 
genuine  cactus,  and  closely  resemble  all  their  spurge  relations. 
Adaptive  likenesses  of  this  sort,  due  to  mere  stress  of  local  condi- 
tions, have  no  more  weight  as  indications  of  real  relationship  than 
the  wings  of  the  bat  or  the  flippers  of  the  seal,  which  don't  make 
the  one  into  a  skylark,  or  the  other  into  a  mackerel. 

In  Sahara,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  type  of  vegetation 
(wherever  there  is  any)  belongs  to  the  kind  playfully  described  by 
Sir  Lambert  Play  fair  as  '  salsolaceous,'  that  is  to  say,  in  plainer 
English,  it  consists  of  plants  like  the  glass-wort  and  the  kali-weed, 
which  are  commonly  burnt  to  make  soda.  These  fleshy  weeds 
resemble  the  cactuses  in  being  succulent  and  thick-skinned,  but 
they  differ  from  them  in  their  curious  ability  to  live  upon  very 
salt  and  soda-laden  water.  All  through  the  great  African  desert 
region,  in  fact,  most  of  the  water  is  more  or  less  brackish  ;  '  bitter 
lakes '  are  common,  and  gypsum  often  covers  the  ground  over 
immense  areas.  These  districts  occupy  the  beds  of  vast  ancient 
lakes,  now  almost  dry,  of  which  the  existing  chotts,  or  very  salt 
pools,  are  the  last  shrunken  and  evanescent  relics. 

And  this  point  about  the  water  brings  me  at  last  to  a  cardinal 
fact  in  the  constitution  of  deserts  which  is  almost  always  utterly 
misconceived  in  Europe.  Most  people  at  home  picture  the  desert 
to  themselves  as  wholly  dead,  flat,  and  sandy.  To  talk  about  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  Sahara  sounds  in  their  ears  like  self-contradictory 
nonsense.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  uniform  and  lifeless 
desert  of  the  popular  fancy  exists  only  in  those  sister  arts  that 
George  II. — good,  practical  man — so  heartily  despised, '  boetry  and 
bainting.'  The  desert  of  real  life,  though  less  impressive,  is  far 
more  varied.  It  has  its  ups  and  downs,  its  hills  and  valleys.  It 
has  its  sandy  plains  and  its  rocky  ridges.  It  has  its  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  even  its  rivers.  It  has  its  plants  and  animals,  its 
oases  and  palm-groves.  In  short,  like  everything  else  on  earth, 
it's  a  good  deal  more  complex  than  people  imagine. 

One  may  take  Sahara  as  a  very  good  example  of  the  actual 
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desert  of  physical  geography,  in  contradistinction  to  the  level  and 
lifeless  desert  that  stretches  like  the  sea  over  illimitable  spaces  in 
verse  or  canvas.  And  here,  I  fear,  I  am  going  to  dispel  another 
common  and  cherished  illusion.  It  is  my  fate  to  be  an  iconoclast, 
and  perhaps  long  practice  has  made  me  rather  like  the  trade 
than  otherwise.  A  popular  belief  exists  all  over  Europe  that  the 
late  M.  Koudaire — that  De  Lesseps  who  never  quite  '  came  off' — 
proposed  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  heart  of 
Africa,  which  was  intended,  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  of  journalism, 
to  '  flood  Sahara,'  and  convert  the  desert  into  an  inland  sea.  He 
might  almost  as  well  have  talked  of  cutting  a  canal  from  Brighton 
to  the  Devil's  Dyke  and  *  submerging  England,'  as  the  devil 
wished  to  do  in  the  old  legend.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  good,  practi- 
cal M.  Roudaire,  sound  engineer  that  he  was,  never  even  dreamt 
of  anything  so  chimerical.  What  he  did  really  propose  was  some- 
thing far  milder  and  simpler  in  its  way,  but  as  his  scheme  has 
given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion  that  Sahara  as  a  whole  lies  below 
sea-level,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  explain  what  it  was  he 
really  thought  of  doing. 

Some  sixty  miles  south  of  Biskra,  the  most  fashionable  resort 
in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  there  is  a  deep  depression  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  partly  occupied  by  three  salt  lakes  of  the 
kind  so  common  over  the  whole  dried-up  Saharan  area.  These 
three  lakes,  shrunken  remnants  of  much  larger  sheets,  lie  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  are  separated  from  it,  and 
from  one  another,  by  upland  ranges  which  rise  considerably  above 
the  sea  line.  What  M.  Eoudaire  proposed  to  do  was  to  cut  canals 
through  these  three  barriers,  and  flood  the  basins  of  the  salt  lakes. 
The  result  would  have  been,  not  as  is  commonly  said  to  submerge 
Sahara,  nor  even  to  form  anything  worth  seriously  describing  as 
1  an  inland  sea,'  but  to  substitute  three  larger  salt  lakes  for  the 
existing  three  smaller  ones.  The  area  so  flooded,  however,  would 
bear  to  the  whole  area  of  Sahara  something  like  the  same  propor- 
tion that  Windsor  Park  bears  to  the  entire  surface  of  England. 
This  is  the  true  truth  about  that  stupendous  undertaking  which 
is  to  create  a  new  Mediterranean  in  the  midst  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, and  to  modify  the  climate  of  Northern  Europe  to  something 
like  the  condition  of  the  glacial  epoch.  A  new  Dead  Sea  would 
be  much  nearer  the  mark,  and  the  only  way  Northern  Europe 
would  feel  the  change,  if  it  felt  it  at  all,  would  be  in  a  slight  fall 
in  the  price  of  dates  in  the  wholesale  market. 
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No,  Sahara  as  a  whole  is  not  below  sea-level  j  it  is  not  the 
dry  bed  of  a  recent  ocean ;  and  it  is  not  as  flat  as  the  proverbial 
pancake  all  over.  Part  of  it,  indeed,  is  very  mountainous,  and  all 
of  it  is  more  or  less  varied  in  level.  The  Upper  Sahara  consists 
of  a  rocky  plateau,  rising  at  times  into  considerable  peaks ;  the 
Lower,  to  which  it  descends  by  a  steep  slope,  is  *  a  vast  depression 
of  clay  and  sand,'  but  still  for  the  most  part  standing  high  above 
sea-level.  No  portion  of  the  Upper  Sahara  is  less  than  1,300  feet 
high — a  good  deal  higher  than  Dartmoor  or  Derbyshire.  Most  of 
the  Lower  reaches  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet — quite  as  ele- 
vated as  Essex  or  Leicester.  The  few  spots  below  sea-level  consist 
of  the  beds  of -ancient  lakes,  now  much  shrunk  by  evaporation, 
owing  to  the  present  rainless  condition  of  the  country ;  the  soil 
around  these  is  deep  in  gypsum,  and  the  water  itself  is  consider- 
ably salter  than  the  sea.  That,  however,  is  always  the  case  with 
freshwater  lakes  in  their  last  dotage,  as  American  geologists  have 
amply  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  Moving 
sand  undoubtedly  covers  a  large  space  in  both  divisions  of  the 
desert,  but  according  to  Sir  Lambert  Playfair,  our  best  modern 
authority  on  the  subject,  it  occupies  not  more  than  one  third  part 
of  the  entire  Algerian  Sahara.  Elsewhere  rock,  clay,  and  muddy 
lake  are  the  prevailing  features,  interspersed  with  not  infrequent 
date-groves  and  villages,  the  product  of  artesian  wells,  or  exca- 
vated spaces,  or  river  oases.  Even  Sahara,  in  short,  to  give  it  its 
due,  is  not  by  any  means  so  black  as  it's  painted. 
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FRENCH  JANET. 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

MAISIE   CHALLENGES   PEARLIN   JEAN. 

THE  key-note  of  Maisie's  prayers  and  struggles  after  her  self- 
confidence  had  been  rudely  shattered,  and  she  had  given  up — in 
the  religious  language  of  the  day — all  trust  in  earthen  vessels, 
was  that  the  remedy  lay  with  God,  just  as  the  evil  had  come  from 
God's  hand,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  permitted  by  Him.  She  did 
not  think  of  crying  '  A  vaunt,  Satan ! '  either  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
as  the  Rev.  Andrew  Brydon,  shackled  by  precedents,  had  done ; 
she  looked  beyond  Satan  and  cried  directly  to  God.  Satan  might 
be  the  accuser  of  her  and  Allan  Windygates  as  he  was  of  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  and  sisters — their  mighty,  implacable  enemy ; 
but  he  was  not  so  mighty  as  God ;  he  was,  after  all,  God's  creature 
in  the  sense  of  being  under  the  Almighty's  sovereignty.  He  was 
only  allowed  to  do  his  work  till  the  bottomless  pit  was  opened  for 
the  old  serpent,  and  he  and  all  who  owned  his  sway  were  consigned 
to  chains  and  darkness.  If  it  were  God's  will  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  Devil  should  work  his  will,  in  so  far  as  that  the  spirit  of 
a  slain  woman  should  haunt  Windygates  and  torment  Allan 
Windygates  out  of  his  senses — out  of  the  comely  body,  which 
would  soon  be  a  mere  wreck  of  young  manhood's  strength  and 
beauty — then,  just  because  He  who  could  not  err  had  ordained 
what  was  so  strange  and  terrible  to  young  Windygates  and  his 
friends,  he  and  all  who  loved  him  must  <  bow  before  the  awful 
will '  and  seek  to  bear  it  meekly  and  reverently. 

But  there  was  no  word  in  the  Bible  of  not  crying  to  God 
night  and  day  for  mercy ;  not  a  syllable  to  the  effect  that  He 
might  not  at  any  blessed  moment  relent — in  man's  language,  and 
have  compassion,  grant  the  petitioner's  prayer,  curb  Satan's  power, 
and  set  the  prisoner  free.  Maisie's  proudly  cherished  personal 
influence,  her  woman's  clever  plans,  had  been  brought  to  nought 
after  a  brief  success,  but  they  had  been  self-willed,  selfish  plans, 
laid  in  the  light  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  Maisie  knew  better 
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now ;  yet,  in  the  very  fact  of  her  painfully  acquired  knowledge 
and  humiliating  'sense  of  weakness,  might  she  not  live  to  do  all 
things  through  the  Lord  Christ  helping  her  ?  She  would  attempt 
nothing  again  in  her  own  strength  ;  she  would  willingly  forego  all 
honour,  praise,  and  profit — nay,  she  would  consent  to  offer  herself 
up  as  the  life-long  sacrifice  in  the  room  of  another,  all  to  redeem 
young  Windy  gates.  Her  idea  was  that  if  she  could  but  conjure 
Pearliu  Jean  to  show  herself  to  her,  Maisie,  and  hear  the  girl 
speak,  that  she  might  plead  Allan's  cause,  and  promise  all  lawful 
atonement  on  her  part  so  that  he  might  be  ransomed.  Maisie 
was  already  so  deeply  impressed  and  infected  by  the  phenomena 
around  her  that  her  blood  ran  cold  at  the  conception  of  such  an 
encounter.  Still,  if  God  would  be  with  her,  she  did  not  doubt 
that  she  could  face  and  surmount  the  ordeal ;  if  Grod  were  on  her 
side  it  did  not  matter  though  all  the  dead,  small  and  great,  with 
Maisie  still  among  the  quick,  and  all  the  demons  in  hell — with 
her,  but  a  single  weak  woman — were  ranged  against  her. 

Why,  there  were  men  and  women  among  her  country  people 
who,  as  Maisie  had  many  a  time  heard,  did  not  shrink  from  facing 
alone  the  dead  and  the  Devil  on  Hallowe'en,  simply  to  gratify  their 
craving  for  a  glance  into  futurity.  Could  not  Maisie  do  as  much 
to  rid  Allan  Windygates  of  his  spiritual  foes  ? 

Maisie  not  only  knew  her  Bible,  she  knew  her  Shakespeare 
better  than  most  modern  young  women  know  it,  seeing  that  she 
had  no  monthly  instalment  of  novels  from  Mudie's  to  distract  her 
attention  and  fritter  away  her  intellectual  sympathies ;  but  when 
she  was  possessed  with  the  purpose  of  calling  up  Pearlin  Jean,  and 
imploring  her  to  consent  in  God's  name  to  be  bought  off  and 
appeased,  Maisie's  inspiration  was  hardly  drawn  from  Shakespeare. 
She  had  no  notion  of  getting  the  ghost  to  tell  her  tale,  reveal  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  done  her  grievous  injury,  and  so 
account  for  her  unquiet  habits,  as  Hamlet  hailed  his  father's  shade 
and  extorted  from  him  the  recital  of  the  hideous  crime  which  had 
robbed  the  Majesty  of  Denmark  of  his  crown  and  life,  and  placed 
the  fratricide — the  corrupter  of  the  dead  man's  wife — on  his  throne. 
Maisie  was  assured  she  had  heard  all  there  was  to  hear  of  Pearlin 
Jean's  relations  with  young  Windygates  and  her  violent  death. 
Her  cry  was  solely  if  God  would  help  her — if  He  would  lend  her 
His  aid  to  interpose  between  young  Windygates  and  his  fate.  It 
was  thus  that '  Fair  Janet '  had  delivered  *  Tarn  Lane '  when  she 
stood  forward  in  her  unswerving  faith  and  dragged  him  back  from 
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his  doom — the  very  night  on  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
malicious  elfin  race,  he  should  have  paid  the  tribute  that  once  in 
a  hundred  years  consigned  a  frivolous  fairy  to  the  horrors  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Maisie  knew  her  native  ballads,  including  that 
of  Fair  Janet  and  Tam  Lane,  which  was  a  wonderful  allegory. 
If  such  a  woman  as  Janet,  with  no  support  save  that  of  her 
woman's  love,  could  dare  what  she  dared  and  come  triumphantly 
out  of  the  grisly  contest,  ought  not  Maisie,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  to  meet  and  master  one  poor  fantastic  mocking  ghost  of  a 
slain,  erring  woman? 

Instinctively,  in  her  honest  reverence,  as  well  as  in  her 
maidenly  pride  and  delicacy,  Maisie  felt  that  if  the  deed  were 
done  at  all  it  must  be  undertaken  in  secret  and  none  should  know 
of  it.  Alone  she  must  make  her  preparations,  and  alone  she  must 
perish  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  terrible  presumption ;  but  she 
trusted  her  Creator  and  Preserver  would  save  her  because  she  had 
cried  to  Him,  not  only  to  let  her  do  this  thing — and  she  believed 
that  He  had  let  her — but  to  hold  her  up ;  and  she  trusted  that  He 
did  hold  her.  Was  not  it  marvellous  that  underneath  her— foolish, 
sinful  Maisie — for  she  had  been  very  arrogant  and  boastful  in  her 
young  spirit  and  strength,  with  her  innumerable  shortcomings — 
might  be  the  Everlasting  Arms  ?  For  her  old  Auntie  Peggy's 
sake,  for  Windygates's  and  Lady  Windygates's  sake,  because  they 
loved  Maisie,  though  they  had  not  kept  her  from  this  strait — 
above  all,  because  of  young  Windygates,  that  more  guilt,  for  which 
he  had  no  mind,  might  not  be  laid  at  the  unhappy  lad's  door — 
Maisie  prayed  and  wrestled  in  spirit  that  she  might  come  out  of 
the  combat  alive  and  in  her  right  reason.  Still  more  she  en- 
treated the  dear  Lord  with  strong  cryings  and  tears  that  her 
purpose  might  be  served.  Kather  than  that  the  enterprise  should 
fail  in  its  motive,  she  would  say  with  Queen  Esther,  in  the  height 
of  resignation  instead  of  the  depth  of  despair,  ( If  I  perish,  I 
perish ;  only  let  Allan  Wedderburn  go.' 

Maisie's  scheme  was  to  wait  in  her  room  until  all  the  house- 
hold should  be  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  then  to  sally  forth  by  the 
door  into  the  gallery,  into  which  her  room,  like  so  many  of  the 
rooms,  opened,  and  to  tarry  on  the  haunted  ground  till  she  could 
find  for  herself  whether  Pearlin  Jean  would  come  at  her  call  and 
hold  tryst  with  her.  If  Maisie  waited  till  the  family  had  retired 
for  the  night,  she  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  encountering 
any  sleepless  member,  for  the  gallery  had  become  the  last  place 
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in  the  house,  or  out  of  it,  to  which  he  or  she  would  resort  in  the 
circumstances  ;  the  exception  to  the  rule  was  young  Windygates 
— the  last  person  Maisie  would  care  to  meet  on  this  occasion. 
But  she  was  aware  that  Lady  Windygates,  in  horror  at  the 
discovery  that  his  bed  was  often  not  slept  in,  and  dreading  that 
he  might,  in  addition  to  his  other  disorders,  become  a  confirmed 
sleep-walker,  had  lately  taken  a  precaution  against  it.  She  would 
softly  turn  the  key  in  his  lock  as  she  passed — the  last  person  astir 
in  the  house — on  her  way  to  her  own  room.  As  she  was  also  the 
first  person  about  in  the  morning,  she  would  unlock  the  door 
betimes,  and  if  poor,  bewildered  Allan  had  tried  it  in  the  mean- 
time he  would  have  forgotten  the  obstacle  to  his  egress  hours 
before.  Even  if  by  any  extraordinary  chance  Maisie  was  detected 
in  her  watch,  she  could  profess — might  the  deceit  be  pardoned 
her ! — that  she  had  come  out  of  her  room  to  look  at  the  moon, 
which  was  at  its  full,  while  the  weather  was  fine.  There  would  not 
be  the  gloomy  night  which  had  fallen  on  the  world  when  Fair 
Janet  contrived  to  single  out  Tarn  Lane  riding  next  the  queen 
in  the  gaudy  fairy  procession,  to  spring  to  him,  drag  him  from 
his  horse,  grip  him,  and  hold  him  fast  throughout  his  monstrous 
transformations.  The  white  moon,  though  it  was  a  trifle  ghostly 
in  itself,  showed  the  face  of  an  old  friend  and  was  some  comfort, 
but  a  far  greater  comfort  consisted  in  Maisie's  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  longest  day  was  not  very  far  off,  and  in  that  northern 
region  the  grey  dawn,  with  the  cock-crowing,  which  dismissed 
all  midnight  ghosts  to  their  churchyard  lairs,  would  come  early. 
Maisie's  watch  would  not  be  longer  than  the  flesh  and  blood  which 
God  had  built  up  could  endure. 

The  gallery  was  very  still,  with  all  the  shadows  stronger  because 
of  the  bars  of  white  moonlight  coming  in  through  the  small 
square  windows  and  serving  to  extinguish  the  yellow  light  of  the 
tallow  candle  in  the  silver  candlestick  Maisie  carried  in  her  cold 
little  hand.  She  was  in  the  dress  which  she  had  worn  in  the 
family  circle  that  evening ;  it  happened  to  be  a  white  gown,  so 
that  Maisie  might  have  found  herself  mistaken  by  a  nervous 
spectator  for  another  ghost  in  its  winding-sheet.  Besides,  it  was 
a  chilly  dress  for  the  place  and  the  hour.  But  Maisie's  natural 
good  sense,  which  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  expose  herself  to 
taking  her  death  of  cold  though  she  had  elected  to  spend  part 
of  the  night  in  the  Windygates's  gallery,  had  caused  her  to  wrap 
round  her  a  dark  cloth  mantle.  Certainly,  she  had  not  paused 
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to  consider  whether  it  might  not  resemble  a  black  pall  added  to 
the  white  winding-sheet. 

There  was  some  old  furniture  in  the  gallery,  a  settee  here  and 
a  chest  there,  which  Maisie  passed  as  she  went  on  tiptoe,  wavering 
slightly,  and  holding  her  breath,  up  the  centre  of  the  wide  passage, 
unable  to  keep  from  envying  with  all  her  heart  the  sleepers 
behind  the  closed  doors.  The  next  moment  she  reminded  herself 
what  an  encouragement  it  was  to  know  that  human  beings  were 
near  her,  though  they  were  not  aware  of  her  vicinity — friends 
who  would  rush  to  her  aid  in  spite  of  the  gallery's  bad  name,  and 
of  Pearlin  Jean's  disgraced  picture  at  the  further  end,  if  she  could 
but  utter  a  cry  or  make  a  sign  which  would  reach  them  to  tell 
them  that  she  was  in  dire  extremity  and  urgent  need  of  their  ser- 
vices. Then  again  she  pulled  herself  together  and  reproached 
herself  sternly — was  not  this  to  fall  back  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  which 
had  proved  to  be  no  better  than  a  broken  reed,  which  she  had  vowed 
to  renounce  thenceforth  ?  What  had  she  to  do,  relying  on  the 
nearness  of  fellow- creatures  ?  Poor,  benighted  fellow-creatures, 
no  wiser  or  stronger  than  she  was  !  If  she  had  God  and  the  right 
on  her  side,  were  not  they  far  better  ?  were  they  not  more  than 
enough  to  sustain  her  in  the  battle  she  had  to  fight  ? 

Slowly  Maisie  advanced  up  the  gallery,  holding  her  candle 
rather  high,  like  a  point  of  red  light,  whether  it  passed  into  the 
white  flood  of  the  moonlight  or  into  the  contrasting  gloom  which 
the  moonlight  only  barred.  Nothing  opposed  her;  nobody 
intercepted  her.  The  candle  guttered,  streamed  to  one  side  in 
the  draught,  flickered  now  and  then,  and  the  bars  of  light  and 
shade  bewildered  her  a  little  ;  still  she  saw  her  way,  while  she 
heard  nothing  except  her  own  quickened  breath. 

She  had  gone  some  distance ;  she  was  approaching  the 
boundary  partition,  which  broke  in  upon  the  original  intention  of 
the  builder  and  prevented  the  gallery  from  wholly  surrounding  the 
house.  She  was  drawing  near  the  picture,  with  its  face  to  the 
wall.  She  came  upon  it  at  last  sooner  than  she  expected,  with  a 
suddenness  that  startled  her ;  but  she  knew  what  she  had  to  do. 
She  put  down  her  candlestick  on  the  floor  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
first  she  knelt  down  and  cried  again  to  God  that  He  might  be  her 
shield,  that  He  might  put  weapons  into  her  hand  for  her  warfare, 
that  He  might  make  her  the  conqueror. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  prayer  was  unheard  and  unanswered,  so 
faint  and  feeble  did  she  feel  as  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  took  one 
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step  forward  to  turn  round  the  face  of  the  picture.  Could  she  do 
it  alone,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the  shifting  lights,  which 
were  as  strange  as  everything  else  about  her,  without  shrieking 
out  or  falling  down  in  a  faint,  and  bringing  the  whole  house  about 
her — with  young  Windygates  not  saved,  with  his  last  state  worse 
than  his  first,  with  him,  in  his  man's  temper,  sorely  aggrieved  and 
affronted  by  her  unauthorised  meddling  in  his  affairs  ? 

The  dark  hair,  flung  back  in  its  long  curls  on  her  shoulders, 
was  damp  with  the  sweat-drops  wrung  out  by  her  agony  of  terror 
and  doubt.  She  clenched  her  hands  and  set  her  teeth  as  she 
quailed  and  faltered.  She  was  only  able  to  say  again,  under  her 
breath,  *  Oh,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  do  not  forsake  me  ;  keep  me 
from  giving  way  now,  when  it  is  for  Allan,  my  Allan ;  and  it  is 
the  last  I  can  do  for  him.' 

A  thrill  seemed  to  run  through  her  as  she  spoke — a  thrill  of 
new  life,  that  yet  was  not  her  life.  In  the  strength  of  that 
renewal  of  her  being  she  stooped  down  and  turned  the  face  of  the 
picture.  She  lifted  up  her  light,  and  held  it  where  she  could  see 
the  painted  likeness  of  Madame  St.  Barbe — *  French  Janet,'  or 
*  Pearlin  Jean.' 

There  it  was  in  the  dainty  foreign  dress,  with  Allan's  token  at 
the  throat,  and  the  pearlins  everywhere.  The  bold,  crafty,  black 
eyes  looked  out  from  beneath  the  dark  brows  and  turned-up  hat, 
and  met  Maisie's  gaze  defiantly ;  the  corners  of  the  full  red  lips 
curved  a  little,  as  if  they  were  scoffing  at  her.  The  semblance 
of  the  stately  woman  in  her  rich  dark  beauty  looked  more  full 
of  life  than  did  the  shrinking  girlish  figure  in  virgin  white — since 
Maisie  had  let  her  mantle  fall  from  her  shoulders,  standing  in  front 
of  the  picture. 

For  it  was  but  a  picture  after  all ;  Maisie  could  not  doubt  it, 
and  it  felt  like  a  mockery  to  address  it.  Nevertheless,  she  could 
not  tell  what  spiritual  presence  might  not  be  behind  the  sense- 
less canvas,  or  in  the  midnight  air.  Maisie  opened  her  dry 
lips  to  speak.  *  Madam,'  she  managed  at  last  to  say  huskily. 
The  half-whisper  rose  to  a  shout  in  her  ears,  and  with  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  there  seemed  to  come  a  stir  and  movement  into 
the  silent,  still  gallery — a  breath  of  awakening  life,  which  came 
from  Maisie  and  yet  was  not  all  Maisie's.  Her  breath  was  in  her 
throat,  which  pulsed  violently,  but  she  would  not  go  back,  she  had 
prayed  so  piteously  not  to  go  back.  '  Oh,  madam  ! '  repeated 
Maisie,  addressing  the  reverberating  echoes  of  the  unoccupied 
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space,  <  will  you  not  let  young  Windygates  alone  ?  He  is  very 
grateful  for  what  you  did  when  he  was  ill,  he  would  have  died  to 
prevent  your  death  if  the  opportunity  had  been  granted  to  him. 
Why  are  you  so  wroth  with  him  ?  Why  should  you  make  his  life 
a  burden,  which  he  would  fain  lay  down  ?  ' 

No  answer ;  not  a  breath,  save  Maisie's  panting  breath,  dis- 
turbed the  stagnant  air ;  not  even  a  window  rattled  or  a  mouse 
scuttled  away  behind  the  wainscot.  The  silence  was  more  awful 
than  any  sound. 

'  If  it  is  me,5  began  Maisie  in  her  old-fashioned  speech,  and 
speaking  more  firmly  this  time  ;  '  if  you  do  not  choose  that  I  should 
marry  Allan  Wedderburn,  let  me  know  by  some  word  or  sign,  and 
if  you  will  let  him  be — oh  !  surely,  he  has  suffered  enough — I 
will  give  him  up,  we'll  part  from  this  hour.  We're  parted  as  it 
is,'  confessed  Maisie  in  the  crystal  clearness  of  her  truthfulness, 
*  but  better  that  we  should  sever,  with  no  thought  of  ever  coming 
together  again,  than  that  his  young  life  should  be  a  wreck.  Oh  ! 
woman,  will  you  not  have  pity  ? '  cried  Maisie,  clasping  her  hands 
in  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal  to  her  who  was  no  longer  a  woman. 

The  solitary  voice,  vibrating  in  its  anguish  of  pleading,  drew 
forth  no  response.  The  silence,  which  was  growing  to  be  full  of 
hushed  voices,  remained  unbroken. 

'  You  are  either  not  there,'  protested  Maisie  desperately,  her 
high  spirit  rising  in  spite  of  all  the  buffets  which  had  been 
administered  to  it,  '  or  you  do  not  heed  me.  But  I  am  here  to 
await  your  pleasure  if  you  will  condescend  to  communicate  with 
me  this  night.  You  are  a  bodiless  spirit,  with  powers  doubtless, 
that  I  cannot  compass,  to  come  and  go  and  work  what  you  have  a 
mind  to,  at  your  will,  and  I  am  but  a  weak  woman,  hampered  with 
flesh  and  blood  and  all  the  ills  that  they  are  heir  to ;  but  I  have 
prayed — prayed  to  Grod,  who  is  over  all,  and  by  His  grace  I  think 
to  prevail.' 

She  put  down  her  candle  again,  gathered  up  her  mantle,  and 
walked  to  a  little  distance  where  there  was  a  window-seat ;  she  sat 
down  with  such  a  stream  of  moonlight  pouring  in  upon  her  as 
to  silver  her  dark  mantle  and  white  gown  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  hands,  pressed  together,  were  raised  a  little  to  heaven  while 
she  prepared  to  watch  and  pray.  She  was  getting  so  far  accus- 
tomed to  the  situation,  though  she  still  drew  her  breath  with  sigh- 
ing sobs  and  her  heart  fluttered  like  a  newly  caught  bird  under  its 
captor's  hands. 
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Was  the  watch,  to  which  she  had  braced  herself  with  so  many 
shudders  and  pangs,  to  be  useless  like  everything  else  ?  Were  her 
prayers  to  be  *  bootless  benes ' ]  falling  back  on  her  own  head  ? 
Was  Pearlin  Jean's  refusal  to  appear  in  any  shape,  and  answer 
Maisie,  a  proof  that  the  persecutress  was  relentless  ?  Did  God 
mean  Maisie  to  see  that  it  was  His  will  that  her  Allan,  who  was 
still  more  His  than  hers,  should  be  the  most  miserable  of  all  men 
in  this  life,  in  order  that  he  might  not  forfeit  life  eternal  ?  Or 
was  his  earthly  wretchedness  to  fulfil  some  unknown  purpose  in 
the  great  mysterious  economy  of  the  universe  which  neither  he 
nor  she,  who  loved  him  so  well,  would  ever  comprehend  in  this 
mortal  state,  perhaps  not  even  throughout  succeeding  ages  ?  Their 
duty  was  to  take  (rod's  doings  on  trust,  and  it  was  a  duty  sore  for 
tender  quivering  flesh  and  blood  to  perform,  though  she  could 
own  it  was  grand  and  sublime.  Would  the  cock  crow  presently, 
and  her  fruitless  watch  be  over  ?  Or  would  even  the  cock  betray 
her  ?  Would  he,  like  the  cock  in  the  foolish  old  song — which  was 
so  far  removed  from  this  dreadful  night — misled  by  '  a  blink  of 
the  mune,'  crow  long  or  ever  it  was  day-dawn  ? 

The  wind,  which  was  never  long  asleep  at  Windy  gates,  rose 
suddenly  and  soughed  through  the  gallery  until  the  canvas  of  the 
picture  on  which  Maisie's  eyes  were  fixed  shook  a  little,  as  if 
Pearlin  Jean  were  indeed  about  to  step  from  the  frame. 

Maisie  started  up  and  caught  up  her  light.  '  Is  it  you,  madam, 
at  last  ?  I'm  ready,'  she  said  breathlessly. 

Once  more  all  was  still  as  death,  and  a  second  time  the  young 
woman's  high  spirit  asserted  itself.  *  Do  you  disdain  to  notice  me  ?  ? 
she  cried  indignantly.  '  Do  you  deny  my  right  to  be  here  ?  But  I 
would  have  you  know,  madam,  that  I  have  a  right — the  best  right. 
You  may  say  that  young  Windygates  must  answer  to  you  before 
he  marry  me ;  but,  even  though  it  were  so — which  I  decline  to 
admit — that  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  my  plighted  husband, 
and,  however  you  may  regard  such  a  claim  in  France,  I  can  tell 
you  it  would  never  be  disowned  here.' 

Then  a  great  reaction  came  over  Maisie — a  rush  of  recollection, 
right  reason,  honest  faith,  not  without  pride  and  shame.  '  Oh, 
what  am  I  doing  ?  '  she  cried  to  herself,  and  not  to  another ;  '  have 
I  lost  my  wits  that  I  should  be  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  Windygates  gallery,  speaking  to  a  soulless  picture,  worse 
than  the  "  pented  brod  "  that  John  Knox  refused  to  bow  down  to  ? 
1  '  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  1 ' 
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And,  if  Pearlin  Jean  were  here  beside  her  picture,  what  would  she 
be  more  or  less  than  a  woman,  or  the  shadow  of  a  woman  ?  How 
could  such  a  one  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  another  of  (rod's 
creatures,  doing  her  best,  with  their  Maker  watching  over  them 
both? 

In  a  second,  Maisie's  heart  grew  light  as  a  feather — so  light 
that  she  could  have  laughed  aloud  in  her  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation.  With  the  perception  of  the  ludicrousness  there 
was  also  a  great  underlying  peace,  that  felt  like  blessed  balm  to 
her  spirit  after  the  rack  on  which  it  had  been  stretched.  And 
with  the  lofty  scorn  and  the  consoling  peace  there  was  also  a 
sudden  collapse  of  bodily  strength — a  sense  of  being  as  weak  as 
water,  with  all  her  bones  giving  way,  so  that  her  knees  knocked 
against  each  other,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she 
put  down  the  light  and  tottered  back  to  the  window  seat  from 
which  she  had  risen.  '  I  will  rest  a  little  here,'  she  told  herself, 
*  till  my  strength  return,  and  then  I'll  steal  back  to  my  room 
and  my  bed  from — what  was  it  ? — a  fool's  errand,  or  an  inspiration 
from  on  high,  to  teach  a  foolish  woman  wisdom.'  The  words  were 
hardly  out  of  Maisie's  mouth  when  she  was  fast  asleep,  lying  back 
on  the  window  seat,  sheltered  from  the  chill  of  the  night  air  by 
the  folds  of  the  cloak  among  which  she  had  nestled  down — sleeping 
as  a  child  in  its  fearless  innocence  might  sleep,  with  the  moonlight 
streaming  down  upon  her  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been 
reckoned  highly  dangerous  to  the  brain  of  the  sleeper  in  the 
judgment  of  old  medical  authorities ;  but  neither  had  the  moon 
any  noxious  influence  over  Maisie — 

The  moon  by  night  thee  shall  not  smite 
Nor  yet  the  sun  by  day. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VICTORY. 

MAISIE  slept  on  in  her  strange  resting-place,  and  it  was  thus  that 
Lady  Windygates  found  her,  after  the  moon  had  long  set,  and  the 
rosy  flush  of  the  sunrise  had  given  place  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
himself,  filling  the  gallery  with  cheery  broad  daylight.  Maisie 
was  awakened  by  Lady  Windy  gat  es's  outcry. 

'  Oh !  my  dear,  my  dear,  what  is  this  ?  '  she  was  saying  in- 
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coherently,  unable  to  refrain  from  wringing  her  hands  in  the 
height  of  her  distress.  '  What  are  you  doing,  sleeping  full-dressed 
here  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ?  What  has  come  to  you,  Maisie, 
my  darling — you  that  have  been  so  kind  and  brave  ?  How  shall 
I  ever  face  your  Auntie  Peggy  if  any  harm  has  befallen  you  ?  ' 

*  But  no  harm  has  befallen  me — cannot  you  see  that  for  yourself, 
my  dear  Lady  Windygates  ? '  answered  Maisie.  The  voice  was  full 
of  glad  reassurance,  as  Lady  Windygates  had  not  heard  it  for  some 
time,  though  on  Maisie's  face  there  was  still  something  of  the  pale 
reflection  of  the  moonlight — a  kind  of  white  unearthliness  of  peace 
and  steadfastness.  '  May  I  not  take  a  turn  in  the  moonlight  in 
the  gallery  that  is  to  be  Allan's  and  mine  after  Windygates  and 
you  are  done  with  it,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  for  many  a  year  ?  ' 
said  Maisie  lightly,  unaware  of  any  peculiarity  in  her  aspect. 
*  I  grant  it  was  very  silly  of  me  to  sit  down  and  suffer  myself  to 
be  overcome  by  sleep.  I  am  very  sorry  I  startled  you,  madam, 
and  if  it  had  been  anybody  else  it  might  have  been  worse  still, 
since  few  have  such  stout  nerves  as  yours.  But  see,  I  had  at 
least  the  discretion  to  put  on  this  mantle  before  I  quitted  my 
chamber,  so  that  I  have  not  felt  any  chill,  and  ere  drowsiness  over- 
powered me  I  took  care  to  set  down  the  light  in  a  place  of  safety.' 

6  Oh !  are  you  sure  that  is  all,  Maisie  ?  '  cried  Lady  Windygates 
with  her  voice  gradually  losing  its  lamentable  tones.  '  If  it  was 
no  worse  than  that — though  it  was  very  rash  and  heedless  of  you, 
my  dear  cousin,  and  you  must  go  to  your  bed  this  minute,  and 
swallow  a  hot  posset,  and  have  a  warm  bottle  put  to  your  feet — 
then  nothing  need  be  said  of  what  has  happened — nobody  need 
know  that  you  were  here.' 

*No,  no,  Lady  Windygates,'  said  Maisie  with  decision,  starting 
up,  and  looking  round  her  at  the  candle,  which  had  burnt  itself 
out,  standing  on  the  floor  not  far  from  the  picture,  and  at  the 
picture  itself,  with  Pearlin  Jean's  beauty  revealed  in  the  full  light 
of  day.  '  You  are  not  going  to  smother  my  honour,  and  hush  up 
my  adventure — it  was  quite  an  adventure,  worthy  to  be  told  to 
the  whole  house  and  neighbourhood — that  I,  Maisie  Hunter  of 
the  Haughs,  fell  asleep  in  the  gallery  at  Windygates,  and  spent 
the  night  there  without  the  least  ill  befalling  me,  as  you  yourself 
can  testify.' 

c  And  was  it  indeed  so,  Maisie  ?  '  demanded  Lady  Windygates, 
with  a  light  of  comprehension  coming  into  her  anxious  eyes.  '  Did 
you  do  it  that  you  might  proclaim  the  result  to  all  whom  it 
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might  concern?  I'm  proud  of  you.  Maisie,' proud  of  your  wit 
and  courage,  that  shame  mine.' 

'  No,  not  quite  that,'  owned  Maisie,  a  little  shamefacedly.  « I 
was  no  wiser  than  my  neighbours,  though  I  hope  I've  learnt  a 
little  wisdom  by  my  experience  last  night.' 

'  Any  way,  it  was  gallant  and  faithful  of  you,  though  you  had 
been  a  lad  and  not  a  lass.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  done  it 
myself,  even  if  the  thought  had  occurred  to  me.  But  you  should 
not  have  run  so  terrible  a  risk — your  fine  colour  has  not  all  come 
back  yet,  though  your  lips  are  not  so  white  as  when  I  found  you, 
and  you  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  had  seen  a  spirit,'  said 
Lady  Windygates  doubtfully. 

'  And  what  although  I  had  ? '  asked  Maisie,  not  with  feverish 
recklessness,  but  with  cool  bravery.  <  I  am  a  spirit  myself,  though 
I  am  still  cumbered  with  a  body.  After  all,  though  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  it  is  an  encumbrance  so  long  as  we  dwell  on  earth,  I  don't 
doubt  that  we'll  be  better  without  it  when  we  go  to  other  regions. 
But  while  we're  here,  in  this  world,  for  which  men  and  women 
were  made,  I  think  we  argue  without  our  host  when  we  count  it 
a  disadvantage  to  be  in  the  body — on  the  rare  occasions  when  the 
quick  and  the  dead  meet,  we've  more  call  to  pity  the  poor  spirit, 
unclothed,  unfledged  as  yet,  hovering  on  the  brink  of  two  worlds.' 

'  Never  mind  the  spirit,'  said  Lady  Windygates  hastily.  '  Are 
you  certain  that  you've  had  nothing  to  trouble  you,  that  there  is 
nothing  on  your  mind  which  you're  keeping  back  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  declared  Maisie  with  a  happy  laugh,  which  seemed 
to  dismiss  all  the  spirits  that  had  ever  walked  the  earth  to  the 
vasty  deep — their  fit  habitation — and  in  itself  sounded  answer 
enough  to  Lady  Windygates's  question.  *  What  should  trouble  me 
unless  that  I  cannot  bear  to  have  that  fine  picture — you  see  I've 
turned  it  round — stay  with  its  face  to  the  wall  ?  You  remember 
that  I  advised  you  before  to  hang  it  up  in  your  parlour.  I  ask 
you  now  to  do  it  as  a  favour  to  me :  put  it  above  the  chimney-piece, 
beneath  the  inscription  you've  had  carved  there,  "  Fear  Grod  and 
keep  His  commandments." ' 

'  But  that  is  the  place  of  honour,'  remonstrated  Lady  Windy- 
gates,  '  where  the  future  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  should 
hang,  if  they  be  not  in  the  dining-room,  where  Windygates  hangs. 
I  never  was  taken  myself.  I  had  not  the  patience  to  sit,  and  my 
mind  does  not  go  with  such  vanities.  But  I  thought  you  and 
young  Windygates  might  be  done  together  by  one  of  the  great 
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London  painters  when  you  went  up  to  be  presented  at  Court — eh  I 
when  will  that  be  ? '  She  broke  off  with  a  sigh,  and  resumed 
again  immediately,  '  The  place  you  mention  would  be  where  he  and 
you  ought  to  hang.' 

4  So  we  will  ere  very  long,'  said  Maisie  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. '  Thank  you  for  the  idea.'  The  next  instant  she  returned 
to  the  charge.  *  But  there  is  room  for  a  third  picture,'  she  said 
composedly. 

*  What !  beside  man  and  wife  ?     What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Maisie  Hunter  ?  '  Lady  Windy  gates  could  not  keep  from  object- 
ing still  more  strongly — indeed,  resentfully — while  she  drew  up 
her  little  figure  crowned  with  its  voluminous  morning  cap.    *  That 
would  be  very  singular  and  far  from  wise-like.' 

'  Not  though  Pearlin  Jean  nursed  him  back  to  you  and  me  ?  ' 
urged  Maisie.  "  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  shiftlessness  of  men 
folk  in  general,  and  of  poor  Braehead  in  particular,  do  you  sup- 
pose young  Windygates  would  ever  have  come  back  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  that  lady  there,'  pointing  to  the  picture, 
'  who  ran  the  risk  of  being  smitten  herself  to  bring  him  through 
his  ailment  ? ' 

*  But  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  her,'  complained  Lady 
Windygates,  who  had  met  her  match,  as  Braehead  had  long  ago 
anticipated.     *  And  I'm  bound  to  tell  you,  Maisie,  that  what  we 
do  know,  by  hearsay,  from  Braehead,  is  not  to  her  credit.' 

4  That  is  nothing,'  said  Maisie,  with  a  slight  wave  of  her  hand  ;. 
'  if  she  ever  did  wrong,  she  will  do  it  no  more.  Young  Windygates 
got  nothing  save  good  from  her ;  and,  though  she  perished  by  mis  • 
adventure,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  was  slain  by  his  and 
Braehead's  means.' 

'  What  for  did  she  seek  to  speak  with  him  at  the  last  moment  ?  ' 
demanded  Lady  Windygates  almost  fiercely,  and  then  she  used 
the  very  plain  language  in  which  ladies  of  even  higher  rank  than- 
hers  did  not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  her  day.  '  She  was  a  bold 
limmer,  a  brazen-faced  jade,  that  would  not  be  denied  or  kept 
back,  yet  you  would  hang  up  her  likeness  at  your  side  or  on 
Allan's  left  hand,  as  if  she  were  his  first  or  second  wife  ?  I'm 
amazed  at  you.' 

'  Are  we  not  all  of  one  great  human  race  ?  '  maintained  Maisie >. 
4  Is  there  not  a  place  which  we  each  of  us  hope  to  reach,  where 
there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  ?  Does  not  death 
wipe  out  offences,  though  it  can  never  clear  off  favours — such  a 
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favour  as  her  tending  him  in  his  sickness  ;  or  sweep  away  injuries 
— such  an  injury  as  when  his  horses  trampled  her  under  their 
feet,  and  his  wheels  passed  over  her  fair  body  ?  Does  he  owe 
her  no  amends  ?  Would  he  not  be  fain,  fain  to  make  it  ?  and  do 
you  do  me  the  injustice  of  imagining  that  I  could  ever  grudge  it 
to  her  ?  Am  I  like  a  woman  that,  believing  in  her  husband,  and 
having  his  heart,  would  still  be  jealous  of  his  giving  a  thought,  a 
regret,  to  any  other  woman,  good  or  bad,  living  or  dead  ?  Oh ! 
madam,  I  am  not  so  mean  or  so  small  as  that  comes  to.' 

'  You  are  a  noble  woman,  Maisie,  I  always  knew  you  were,' 
said  Lady  Windygates,  wiping  her  eyes ;  *  and  so  I  coveted  you  in 
marriage  for  young  Windygates.  I  would  willingly  do  you  a  plea- 
sure ;  I  cannot  refuse  you  what  you  ask.  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  deny  any  lawful  petition  of  yours,  though  it  were  to  cost 
me  my  dowager's  settlement.  But  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall 
thole  to  look  at  that  picture,  day  by  day,  in  my  parlour.  It  may 
be  a  fine  picture  and  a  fine  lady,  but,  oh  woman,  it  is  an  evil 
countenance.' 

'  Do  you  think  so,  Lady  Windygates  ? '  asked  Maisie  wistfully. 
'  Now  I  think  the  brow  would  have  been  open,  were  it  not  for  the 
way  the  hair  is  piled  up,  and  the  eyes,  though  they  are  a  thought 
bold,  are  frank  and  free.  I  could  fancy  them  running  over  both 
with  laughter  and  with  tears  when  they  got  the  chance.  The 
mouth  with  the  curling  lips  might  have  quivered  with  bliss  if  it 
had  ever  kissed  a  new-born  babe,  or  drooped  in  unutterable  woe  as 
the  woman  knelt  by  a  little  coffin.  It  is  not  half  a  bad  face,  that 
of  poor,  bonnie,  reckless  Pearlin  Jean.' 

*  That  is  your  opinion,  Maisie.'  Lady  Windygates  still  spoke 
rather  stiffly. 

Maisie  went  on  undauntedly  with  her  version  of  Pearlin  Jean. 
4  Think  what  it  must  be  to  her  if  she  ever  cared  for  young 
Windygates — not  as  we  care,  may-be  not  as  any  honest  woman 
would  care — but  in  some  wild  way  that  we  cannot  understand  ;  to 
roam  here  for  years,  for  generations,  and  yet  never  to  get  a  hair's 
breadth  nearer  to  the  place  or  the  people.  She  might  blast  Allan's 
life,  if  she  were  permitted  (she  will  not  be  permitted),  yet  she 
must  be  sensible  that  nothing  she  can  do,  though  she  were  to 
labour  till  he  were  grey-headed,  will  ever  bring  a  smile  to  his  lip 
or  a  flash  of  joy  to  his  eye.  He  will  never  welcome  her  coming 
or  bid  her  going  Grod  speed,  never  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
her  again  and  again.  She  will  see  another  clasped  and  kissed, 
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while  she  will  make  his  very  flesh  creep,  and  he  will  shrink  away 
from  her  so  long  as  body  and  spirit  hold  together — and  she  knows 
it.  Lady  Windygates,  her  punishment,  if  it  be  but  a  punish- 
ment and  not  a  remedy  as  well,  is  dreadful.  She  must  have  had 
a  stout  heart  in  life  and  death,  or  she  would  have  cried  out  long 
ere  now  that  it  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  And,  if  the  first 
murderer  Cain  was  heard  in  the  body,  why  not  poor  Pearlin  Jean 
in  the  spirit  ?  I've  a  notion  that  picture  will  be  long  looked  at  and 
longer  remembered — she  has  earned  fame  by  paying  an  awful 
price  for  a  doubtful  gain/ 

'Maisie,  what  am  I  thinking  of  to  keep  you  so  long  out 
of  your  bed,  of  which  you  must  have  so  much  need  ?  '  Lady 
Windygates  began  to  bustle  about  and  reproach  herself,  in  order 
to  change  the  subject. 

'  I  know  not,  madam,'  said  Maisie  lightly  again.  *  But  I'm  not 
going  to  bed  in  broad  daylight,  on  a  fine  day  ;  see  what  a  fine  day 
it  is  going  to  be,'  she  pointed  out  as  they  passed  the  last  gallery 
window  and  looked  upon  the  east,  all  amber.  '  Is  not  that  a  good 
sign  of  what  is  coming  to  us  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  slept  as 
soundly  last  night  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life  ?  And,  in  place  of 
being  sick  and  sorry  to-day,  I'm  whole  and  hearty  and  ready  to 
give  (rod  thanks.' 

'  I  do  praise  Him  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Lady  Windygates 
fervently. 

'  I'll  go  to  my  room  for  a  while,'  continued  Maisie,  '  to  change 
my  dress  among  other  things.  After  that  it  will  be  time  for 
family  worship  and  breakfast.  Then  I've  a  word  to  say  to  young 
Windygates.' 

Lady  Windygates  took  care  that  Maisie  should  have  a  clear 
course  for  the  word  she  had  to  say  to  Allan  Wedderburn  by  con- 
triving that  before  he  could  leave  the  dining-room,  where  the 
family  breakfasted,  and  wander  away  as  usual,  the  pair  should  be 
left  alone  together  for  half  an  hour.  Already  during  breakfast, 
before  the  astonished  Windygates  and  the  gaping  servant,  as  well 
as  the  dazed  and  confounded  Allan,  Maisie  had  given  a  bright 
account  of  her  last  night's  vigil — how  she  had  gone  into  the 
gallery  in  the  moonlight,  been  overtaken  by  sleep,  and  spent  a 
gaberlunzie's  night  there  ;  for 

He  wouldna  sleep  in  barn, 

Nor  would  he  sleep  in  byre, 
But  in  ahint  the  ha'  door, 
Or  in  afore  the  fire. 
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Further,  she  and  Lady  Windygates — when  she  had  found 
Maisie  in  the  morning — had  agreed  that  the  fine  picture  of 
Madame  St.  Barbe  (whom  the  servants  nicknamed  'French 
Janet '  or  '  Pearlin  Jean ')  ought  not  to  be  wasted  by  standing  any 
longer  with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
gallery.  If  young  Windygates  consented,  for  it  was  his  valuable 
property,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heads  of  the 
house  of  Windygates  ought  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what 
was  evidently,  even  to  those  who  were  not  connoisseurs  or  virtuosos, 
a  work  of  art — and,  still  more,  to  prove  their  esteem  for  a  lady 
who  had  been  their  son's  good  friend,  and  their  sorrow  for  her 
tragic  end — by  having  the  picture  hung  over  the  chimney-piece 
in  Lady  Windygates's  parlour,  which  would  be  graced  by  such  an 
addition  to  its  furniture. 

After  that  speech  young  Windygates  was  not  disposed  to 
retreat  into  any  fastness  he  could  find ;  he  showed  himself  more 
inclined  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  seek  an  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  proposal. 

«  What  is  all  this,  Maisie  ?  What  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing  ? '  he  asked,  the  moment  they  were  alone.  He  spoke 
authoritatively  and  yet  petulantly — with  the  petulance  of  a  man 
broken  down  by  sickness  and  sorrow,  who  had  forgotten  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  relinquished  the  right  to  inquire  into  the 
doings  of  the  woman  beside  him.  '  What  does  all  this  talk  about 
spending  the  night  in  the  gallery,  of  all  places,  and  about 
hanging  that — that  picture  mean  ?  I  insist  on  being  told.' 

'  And  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  sir,'  answered  Maisie  with  spirit, 
though  agitated  in  her  turn,  for  she  felt  that  the  crisis  of  their 
lives  had  come.  '  It  means  that  I  had  a  mind  to  probe  a  certain 
matter  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  having  done  it,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  honour  should  be  paid  to  your  friend  Madame 
St.  Barbe,  who  rendered  you  a  great  service  and  unhappily  suffered 
for  your  sake.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  Are  you  not  pleased 
that  it  should  be  so  ? '  she  asked  with  gentle  entreaty. 

'  Pleased !  Yes,  oh  yes,  of  course,'  he  said  hesitatingly.  '  It 
might  have  been  done  sooner,  I  suppose,  if  I  had  required  it ;  the 
picture  need  not  have  been  left  as  it  has  been.  But  I  am  so  slow 
and  stupid — you  have  always  found  me  that,  Maisie.  Madame 
St.  Barbe  is  entitled  to  all  the  consideration  which  anybody 
belonging  to  me  can  pay  her.  I  will  never  hear  a  word  against 
her.  But  what  I  want  to  hear,'  he  continued,  getting  always 
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more  excited  and  eager,  '  is  if  she  showed  consideration  for  you. 
If,  when  you  were  mad  enough  to  go  into  the  gallery  alone 

during  the  night,  she — she '     Speech  failed  him,  while  he 

passed  his  hand  tremulously  over  her  hair,  round  her  neck,  and 
finally  caught  her  hand  in  a  nervous  grip,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  she  had  sustained  no  injury. 

'Why  should  I  not  go  into  the  gallery  either  by  day  or 
night  ? '  Maisie  asked  quietly.  '  It  is  not  hers,  or  yours,  or,  for 
that  matter,  mine.  It  belongs  to  your  respected  father  and 
mother,  who  I  am  sure  would  make  me  welcome  to  walk  there  at 
any  hour—  above  all,  when  I  was  perfectly  safe.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  really  befell  me  last  night  ?  ' 

6  Yes,  yes,  Maisie,  for  mercy's  sake,'  he  gasped. 

'  Be  calm  then,  my  poor  laddie,'  she  said,  as  if  she  had  been  his 
mother,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  stroking  it  softly.  '  I 
went  there — presumptuously,  it  might  be,  though  I  sought  to  do- 
it in  God's  strength — to  try  and  encounter  the  spirit  that  was 
beguiling  you,  and  God  was  good  to  me,  though  I  saw  no  spirit. 
I  found  the  gallery  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  I  tell  you,  Allan.  I 
slept  there  in  peace,  as  the  patriarch  Jacob  slept  at  Mahanaim  ; 
more  than  that,  angels,  or  the  spirit  of  all  grace,  visited  me  also, 
and  there  came  to  me  a  message  for  you  my  love,  my  bride- 
groom.' 

His  worn  face,  which  had  been  a  little  convulsed,  had  grown 
calm  under  her  soothing  voice  and  inspiriting  words.  He  wiped 
away  the  slight  froth  which  had  risen  to  his  lips,  and  asked  wist- 
fully, *  What  message  ?  ' 

6  It  was  this,  Allan  Windygates,  that  you  are  a  man  and  would 
not  fear  the  face  of  a  man;  then  wherefore  should  you  quail 
before  a  woman,  or  the  shadow  of  a  woman,  whom  you  never 
wilfully  wronged,  whom  you  would  have  saved  if  you  could,  for 
whom,  and  for  all  the  ill  you  ever  did  her — by  weakness  or  folly, 
if  you  will,  and  by  sheer  accident — you  have  shed  tears  of  blood  ? 
It  is  enough.  It  is  far  more  than  any  heartless  or  wicked  man 
would  ever  have  given  her,  and  if  she  seek  more,  resist  her  as  you 
would  resist  the  Devil,  and  she  will  flee  from  you.  Be  a  man,  sir  ; 
be  up  and  doing  what  you're  called  to  do  in  your  day.  Look 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Go  on  your  way ;  work 
your  day's  darg,  and  leave  God  to  take  care  of  the  rest.' 

*  If  I  could  but  believe  you,  Maisie  ;  if  I  could  do  as  you  say,* 
groaned  the  poor  fellow,  clinging  to  her. 
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1  You  must  believe  me  and  act  on  the  belief.  I  am  going 
back  to  the  Haughs  this  very  day,  and  you  are  coming  with  me  to- 
set  the  day  of  our  marriage,  for  it  is  high  time  we  had  kept 
our  promise  that  was  given  five  months  since,  with  all  our  friends 
consenting  and  nothing  to  hinder  its  fulfilment.  Are  you  not 
feared  lest  folk  should  say  that  I  have  not  had  an  ardent  lover  ?  ' 

'  What  does  it  signify  what  folk  say  ? '  cried  young  Windy- 
gates,  half  testily,  half  recklessly,  '  when  they  do  not  know — I  do 
not  believe  you  know  yourself,  Maisie  Hunter — how  well  I  have 
loved  you ;  and  just  because  of  that  love,  for  the  reason  that  you 
are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  soul,  I'll  never  make  you  my  wife. 
I'll  never  consent  that  you  should  be  sacrificed  for  me.' 

•  '  Oh,  man  ! '  cried  Maisie,  as  desperate  as  he,  *  will  you  never 
understand  that  a  woman  counts  nothing — nothing  on  earth — a. 
sacrifice  which  she  can  do  for  the  man  she  loves?  The  only 
sacrifice  she  can  see  is  for  her  to  lose  him,  cruel  the  emptiness  of 
the  world  to  her  without  him.  If  it  were  not  so,  do  you  think  I 
would  bid  you  to  the  Haughs  to-day  ?  '  protested  Maisie  between 
laughing  and  crying.  '  Do  you  think  I  would  speak  of  setting 
the  day  until  you  went  down  on  your  knees  and  prigged  with  me 
to  name  it  ?  And  I  would,  may-be,  not  have  done  it  then,  till  I 
had  kept  you  in  a  quandary  for  a  month  at  least.  Do  you  fancy  it 
costs  me  nothing  to  behave  differently  from  other  women  and  to 
relinquish  my  due  at  a  season  when  all  women  get  theirs  for  once 
in  their  lives  ? '  she  declared,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  to 
hide  her  burning  blushes,  and  with  glittering  drops  forcing  their 
way  between  her  slender  fingers. 

( Then,  Maisie,  you'll  not  bid  me  to  the  Haughs  in  vain,'  said 
young  Windygates,  lifting  up  his  head  with  the  hectic  red  in  his 
cheek  restoring  to  it  some  show  of  colour  and  life.  '  That  is  the 
least  I  can  say.  If  you  set  the  day,  I'll  be  an  honoured  man  and 
I'll  stand  to  it.  What  is  more,  I'll  swear  that  you'll  never  repent 
it  so  far  as  it  rests  with  me ;  and  for  anything  more  (rod  keep  us 
and  Windygates.' 

4  God  will  keep  us  and  all  that  trust  in  Him,  Allan,  from 
every  foe,  small  or  great,  from  every  power  of  earth  or  air.  Did 
you  pay  heed  to  the  Psalm  we  sang  at  worship  this  morning — 

Behold,  He  that  keeps  Israel, 
He  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps  ? ' 

When  Braehead  was  told  that  young  Windygates  had  gone 
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over  to  the  Haughs  with  Maisie  Hunter  to  arrange  about  their 
marriage,  which  was  to  be  carried  out  at  once  as  had  been  origin- 
ally intended,  without  any  renewed  objection  on  the  part  of 
Windygates  or  Auntie  Peggy,  who  were  brought  to  see  that  things 
had  proceeded  too  far,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  try  to  stop 
them ;  and  when  the  philosopher  was  further  informed  of  what 
had  led  to  this  happy  turn  of  events — he  exclaimed  triumphantly : 

6  The  very  thing !  Somebody  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Windygates  gallery  and  come  out  in  the  morning  not  a  hair  the 
worse.  That  rascally  picture  not  to  be  thrust  out  of  sight  and 
made  a  mystery  of,  but  rather  to  be  rendered  a  conspicuous 
object,  with  which  everybody  might  grow  familiar — capital !  I 
marvel  the  whole  course  did  not  recommend  itself  to  you  sooner, 
madam,'  addressing  Lady  Windygates. 

'  I  marvel  too,  Braehead ;  and  to  you  as  well  as  to  me,  in  all  its 
bearings,'  she  said  dryly.  *  You  might  have  faced  your  lusus 
natures  yourself.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  you,  no  doubt,  but 
you  must  mind  it  was  harder  for  us  ignorant,  superstitious  women 
folk.  Yet  the  thing  was  left  to  be  done  by  a  bit  lassie  who 
reads  her  Bible  and  says  her  prayers,  and  lo'es  Allan  Wedderburn 
better  than  her  life.  She  did  not  shrink  from  facing  ghost  and 
devil  to  deliver  him.  Can  you  tell  me  this,  Robbie  Wedderburn, 
you  who  are  so  wise ;  is  it  true  what  some  cavillers  say,  that  the 
men  and  women  who  believe  neither  in  Grod  nor  the  Devil,  but 
are  given  to  hankering  after  auld  wives'  tales  and  pernicious  lees 
of  signs  and  warnings,  spaen  of  fortunes  and  the  like,  are  the  most 
frighted  for  spirits  and  the  most  subject  to  them,  of  all  living 
creatures  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  speak  for  others,  Lady  Windygates,'  said  Braehead 
cautiously.  *  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  believe  in  nothing 
except  what  I  see  and  hear,  or  have  proof  positive  that  men  like 
me  have  seen  and  heard.' 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 

YOUNG  Windygates  and  Maisie  Hunter  were  married,  in  good 
truth,  with  all  the  speed  that  was  not  unbecoming  the  social  rank 
and  importance  of  the  pair,  nothing  preventing  the  marriage.  It 
was  certain  that  even  before  it,  from  the  date  of  the  noised- 
abroad,  much-canvassed  incidents  of  Maisie  Hunter's  having 
passed  a  night  in  the  gallery  at  Windygates,  and  of  Pearlin  Jean's 
picture  having  been  hung  publicly  in  Lady  Windygates's  parlour, 
the  stories  of  the  French  woman  '  walking '  at  Windygates  grew 
fewer  and  farther  between,  until  they  were  almost  limited  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  as  evil-doers  were,  according  to  Lady 
Windygates,  evil-dreaders.  Their  consciences  made  cowards  of 
them,  and  peopled  the  most  innocent  scenes  with  spectres  for  their 
special  benefit. 

But  it  could  never  be  clearly  known  whether  or  not  young 
Windygates  was  entirely  freed  from  the  visitation  which  [had 
nearly  been  his  destruction.  His  lips  had  always  been  sealed  on 
the  subject,  except  on  the  single  occasion  when  he  had  appealed 
to  Braehead  for  information  and  aid.  His  lips  continued  to  be 
sealed  even  to  Maisie.  All  that  could  be  said  was  that  he  bore 
the  infliction,  if  it  continued  to  exist,  no  longer  like  a  sensitive, 
passionate  lad,  but  like  a  brave  man.  He  went  about  his  duties 
as  a  country  gentleman  diligently  and  perseveringly.  He  came 
to  the  front  whenever  his  fellows  called  on  him.  He  became 
noted,  even  more  than  his  worthy  father  had  been,  for  a  reason- 
able spirit  and  a  tender  heart,  though  in  both  the  houses  of 
Windygates  and  the  Haughs  he  followed  the  excellent  precedent 
of  the  douce  lairds  of  the  Deerwater  in  minding  their  farming 
and  planting,  hunting  and  shooting,  electioneering  and  serving 
as  yeomen,  while  they  retired  into  the  background  in  their  homes, 
that  the  ladies  might  vindicate  their  superior  powers  as  family 
lawgivers  and  household  managers.  He  was  for  the  most  part 
a  grave  and  sometimes  a  slightly  absent-minded  man,  never 
recovering  the  lightness  of  heart  and  freedom  from  care  which 
he  had  carried  with  him  to  Paris.  But  there  was  no  reason  to 
think  he  was  not  happy  ;  he  appeared  well  content  and  at  peace 
with  the  whole  universe.  He  was  a  something  higher  and  better 
than  a  gallant  young  soldier  starting  gaily  on  his  first  cam- 
paign—he was  a  tried  warrior,  bearing  the  scars  of  battle 
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always  about  with  him,  though  he  has  been  victor  in  the  crucial 
fight. 

Neither  was  Maisie  the  high-headed,  high-handed  madam 
which  she  was  once  in  some  danger  of  developing  into,  in  spite  of 
her  native  kindliness.  She,  too,  had  been  in  the  wars,  and  had 
brought  back  honourable  tokens  that  she  had  played  her  part 
well  and  grown  in  womanliness.  She  never  forgot  that  she  had 
been  utterly  foiled  in  her  first  essay  in  her  own  strength  to 
-win  young  Windygates  from  the  enemy.  She  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  by  human  wisdom  or  might,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  she  eventually  conquered.  The  belief 
Tiumbled  and  softened  her.  She  was  greatly  devoted  to  her 
husband,  and  much  occupied  with  him  in  the  precarious  health, 
which  never  entirely  recovered  the  bad  fever  and  the  shock  which 
his  constitution  underwent  in  his  youth.  She  ruled  her  many 
children,  her  dependents,  her  neighbours,  in  a  measure,  for  she 
'was  a  woman  of  marked  individuality,  with  a  force  of  character 
which  had  a  tendency  to  impress  itself  on  those  around  her ;  but 
she  suffered  them  to  have  a  will  and  a  way  of  their  own  apart 
from  her  will  and  way.  She  had  learnt  a  larger  wisdom,  a  wiser, 
gentler  tolerance,  than  belonged  originally  to  her  character. 
She  was  much  beloved  and  depended  upon  by  the  husband  and 
children  who  had  succeeded  old  Auntie  Peggy  in  her  intimate 
regard,  and  by  many  who  were  her  contemporaries,  and  had 
profited  by  her  genuine  friendliness.  Her  memory  was  handed 
down  full  of  fragrance  to  other  generations,  and  nobody,  either 
of  her  own  or  of  a  succeeding  day,  thought  of  asking  if  Maisie 
Windygates  was  happy  ? 

There  were  some  subsequent  curious  outbreaks  of  the  culte 
or  fear  of  French  Janet  or  Pearlin  Jean — one  especially,  which 
-deserves  to  be  recorded.  Young  Windygates,  who  was  by  that 
time  Windygates  proper,  since  his  honest  old  father  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  had  gone  with  his  lady  to  London,  to  pay  their  long 
deferred  visit  to  the  seat  of  the  Court.  They  left  the  Dowager 
Lady  Windygates  to  keep  the  two  houses  of  Windygates  and  the 
Haughs,  and  control  the  band  of  children,  as  she  was  well  able 
to  do.  The  couple  tarried  some  time  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom, 
-which  was  then  very  distinct  in  its  customs  from  the  north.  They 
wished  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  to  acquire  whatever  new 
ideas  and  fresh  practices  struck  them  in  the  light  of  being  worth 
acquiring,  and  to  get  the  value  of  the  money  they  had  spent, 
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and  the  fatigue  they  had  incurred,  in  the  long  journey,  when  they 
liad  posted  to  the  borders  of  the  Tweed  and  across  it,  across  the 
Tyne  and  the  Tees,  through  Durham  and  York,  and  the  midland 
counties,  on  to  London. 

The  pair  were  presented  to  their  Majesties  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Lathones,  and  their  pictures  taken  by  Komney.  These  were 
sent  down — along  with  many  other  packages — by  sea,  to  the  care 
of  old  Lady  Windygates,  who  was  then  presiding  over  her  son's 
house.  Using  her  discretion,  and  gratifying  an  old  prejudice, 
she  removed  the  picture  of  Pearlin  Jean  from  its  place  above 
the  chimneypiece  in  the  parlour  to  an  inferior  position  on  a  side 
wall,  and  hung  in  its  room,  side  by  side,  in  the  dual  solitude  and 
state  of  honoured  matrimony,  Allan  and  Maisie  Wedderburn. 

Within  twelve  hours  Pearlin  Jean  was  at  her  old  tricks,  and 
had  been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  though  not  by  the 
depredator.  Indeed,  Pearlin  Jean's  assiduities  again  waxed  ram- 
pant, and  she  presented  herself  to  the  very  children.  To  be  sure, 
the  little  innocents  were  not  a  bit  frightened,  nor  even  very  much 
astonished,  by  the  appearance  of  the  bonnie  lady,  who  had  stepped 
•down  from  her  picture-frame  on  the  wall.  But  the  scandalous 
liberty  was  not  to  be  borne.  Their  grandmother  wrote  in  all 
haste  to  her  daughter-in-law,  asking  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
counselling  her  not  to  mention  the  affair  to  her  husband,  lest 
the  story  should  discompose  him — men  were  so  easily  put  about 
— and  spoil  his  grand  holiday  in  London. 

Young  Lady  Windygates  answered  by  the  next  post : — 

'  Dear  Grannie, — You  know  I  told  you  long  ago,  just  before  I 
was  married,  that  if  my  husband  and  me  were  ever  '  limned ' — as 
they  call  it  here — our  pictures  and  that  of  Pearlin  Jean  might 
hang  together  without  prejudice.  You  must  have  forgotten  our 
•conversation — of  which  I  remember  every  word,  for  it  was  in 
the  gallery  at  home,  just  after  you  had  come  in  and  awakened 
me  from  the  sound  sleep  I  fell  into  on  the  wonderful  night  I 
spent  there.  It  was  a  wonderful  night,  though  I  saw  no  ghost, 
and  never  expect  to  see  one  till  I'm  a  ghost  myself,  which  I 
hope,  please  Grod,  for  Windygates's  and  the  bairns'  sakes,  and  for 
your  sake,  my  old  friend,  since,  though  you  are  so  hale  and 
hearty  for  your  years,  still  I  flatter  myself  you  would  miss  me — 
may  not  be  for  a  while  yet ;  but  life  and  death  are  as  God  wills. 
I  call  yon  a  wonderful  night,  for  it  was  on  it  that  everything  was 
made^clear  to  me,  and  after  going  nearly  out  of  my  wits  with 
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fright  I  slept  at  last  in  the  eeriness  and  chill  and  white  moon- 
light as  sweetly  as  our  little  Allan  sleeps  in  his  cradle  in  the 
cosiest  corner  of  his  nursery.  Now,  dear  Grannie,  you'll  do  what 
I  ask  to  make  up  for  your  mistake  :  you'll  just  put  back  Pearlin 
Jean  where  I  said  she  should  be — and  it  may  be  the  poor  lady,, 
invisible  to  you  and  me,  heard  the  words.  She  is  to  hang  on 
the  left  side  of  Windygates,  while  I  hang  on  his  right,  and  let 
who  will  cry  out  at  the  group.  Then  you  will  find,  I  trust,  that 
neither  the  bairns  nor  anybody  else,  who  was  not  a  principal  in 
the  sad  business — and  of  him,  though  he  is  my  very  marrow,  I 
cannot  speak — or  whose  conscience  is  not  clear,  will  be  further 
troubled  with  Pearlin  Jean.' 

And  Maisie  was  right  for  that  season. 


THE   END. 
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THE    COUNTY. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

AU   REVOIR. 

-  IT  is  blowing  a  gale  from  the  north-east  and  the  last  lingering 
Aleaves  are  being  torn  from  bare  boughs  and  hurled  hither  and 
^thither  in  lawless  frenzy;  the  same  blast  which  swirls  them 
along,  crisp  and  crackling,  is  touching  up  the  colour  in  my 
cheeks  and  spreading  its  carmine  across  my  nose.  But  of  roseate 
nose  and  cerulean  lips  I  am  heedless,  for  am  I  not  conducting 
Allan  Vaudrey  to  the  station  in  blissful  dual  solitude  ?  Have  I 
not  distinctly  and  articulately  assured  him  that  Mr.  Mansfield  is 
to  me  an  unpleasing  person  ?  Have  I  not  indistinctly  and  in- 
articulately conveyed  to  him  the  understanding  that  my  hand  is 
not  a  free  one  to  deal  that  persevering  gentleman  an  open  facer, 
but  is  tied  and  restrained  by  gratitude  to  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough 
for  favours  past  and  to  come  ?  I  find  it  necessary  to  hint  this 
with  judicious  delicacy,  for,  at  the  bare  idea  of  coercion,  Mr. 
Vaudrey  has  fired  up  with  unnecessary  energy. 

'  It  is  most  disgraceful  to  put  on  pressure  under  the  circum- 
stances,' he  says  angrily. 

<  Dear  me,  you  are  so  fussy ! '  I  remark  plaintively.  «  There  is 
no  pressure  put  upon  me,  but  can't  you  imagine  that  it  is  wiser 
sometimes  to  temporise  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  perhaps  so,'  he  answered  with  a  sigh.  *  I  suppose  I  am 
temporising  myself,  if  it  comes  to  that,  but  it  won't  be  for  long. 
You  understand  me,  Esme,  don't  you  ?  It  seems  heartless  to  say 
more,  or  indeed  to  speak  about  myself  at  all  when  it  is  a  question 
of  days  how  long  my  father  lives.' 
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*  Is  he  really  so  ill  as  that  ? '  I  ask,  awestruck,  even  in  the 
midst  of  my  joy. 

He  nods  significantly  in  reply,  and  turns  his  head  aside.  We 
pace  along  in  silence.  I  am  brimming  over  with  sympathy  and 
don't  know  how  to  express  it.  To  say  '  I  am  sorry '  sounds  feeble  ; 
I  should  say  that  if  his  horse  or  his  dog  were  ill,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  great  woe  I  can  but  be  mute.  I  steal  my  hand  out 
of  my  muff  and  half  stretch  it  out  to  stroke  his  coat  sleeve  ;  but 
shyness  at  the  thought  of  touching  him  suddenly  seizes  me  and 
I  draw  it  back  again. 

Afterwards  I  regret  my  uneasy  self-consciousness ;  he  would 
have  understood  what  I  meant  and  not  have  suspected  me  of  any 
unmaidenly  demonstration. 

Presently  we  reach  the  gate  in  the  wall  which  bounds  Sir 
Joseph's  grounds.  The  station  is  only  two  minutes'  walk  along 
the  road,  and  the  groom  will  be  there  with  Mr.  Vaudrey's 
luggage. 

*  I  must  say  good-bye  here,'  I  tell  him  gently. 

'  Well,  good-bye,'  he  replies,  and  takes  both  my  hands  firmly 
in  his.  His  grey  eyes  are  wet,  but  not  at  the  short  parting  from 
me ;  the  thought  of  a  longer,  more  awful  parting  has  moistened 
them,  and  the  near  shadow  of  Death  stands  between  us.  How 
can  we  chatter  idly  of  meeting  soon  again,  when  we  both  know  it 
will  not  be  until  the  grave  has  closed  over  his  father  ? 


CHAPTER   XII. 
HIS   LETTER. 

AFTER  this  I  watch  the  '  Morning  Post }  anxiously.  That  well- 
informed  journal  contains  daily  bulletins  of  the  state  of  Sir 
Joshua  Vaudrey's  health.  It  is  the  dull  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
announcements  that  '  Sir  Hezekiah  Longstaff  and  Dr.  Jacobson 
visited  Sir  Joshua  Vaudrey  yesterday,  and  pronounced,'  &c.,  are 
given  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  column  than  they  would  be 
in  May  or  June,  when  the  postponement  of  the  Duchess  of  B.'s 
dance,  or  the  engagement  of  Lady  Grace  Highclerc,  would  most 
probably  have  hustled  them  into  an  out-of-the-way  corner. 
Three  days  after  Allan  Vaudrey's  departure  I  read  : — 
*  The  operation  performed  yesterday  upon  Sir  Joshua  Vaudrey 
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by  Sir  Hezekiah  Longstaff  was  successful,  but  the  patient's 
strength  is  not  satisfactorily  maintained.' 

'  That  means  that  they  have  killed  the  poor  old  boy,'  I  con- 
clude with  a  sigh.  In  a  day  or  two  he  dies ;  and  the  newspapers 
are  full  of  the  usual  obituary  notices. 

'  One  might  really  imagine  that  an  errand-boy  had  never  been 
made  a  baronet  before,'  says  Frances,  as  she  throws  down  a  Society 
paper.  <  It  is  a  pity,  from  Allan  Vaudrey's  point  of  view,  that 
the  exalted  honour  was  not  conferred  upon  his  respected  parent 
twenty  years  ago  instead  of  two ;  the  old  gentleman  would  have 
had  time  to  get  over  it  and  add  a  codicil  to  his  will.  He  is  sure 
to  have  left  every  penny  with  the  title  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
delight  at  hearing  himself  Sir  Joshua'd.' 

1 1  think  that  I  ought  perhaps  to  call  and  leave  a  card  in 
Grosvenor  Square,'  remarks  Sir  Joseph,  who  is  apparently  im- 
pressed at  the  size  of  type  in  which  the  *  Times'  retails  the 
departed  Sir  Joshua's  possessions  and  catalogues  his  virtues.  '  I 
imagine  Mr.  Allan  Vaudrey  will  expect  some  such  little  attention 
after  having  stayed  with  us  so  recently.' 

I  am  silent.  My  lips  refuse  to  articulate  Allan  Vaudrey's 
name  to  my  satisfaction  nowadays ;  they  either  shoot  it  out  with 
appalling  suddenness,  or  else  mumble  it  with  suspicious  indistinct- 
ness. 

*  Yes,  I  think  you  ought  to  call,  dear,'  agrees  Frances,  i  and  it 
is  like  your  kind  heart  to  have  suggested  it.  But  before  the 
funeral,  would  you  ?  Don't  you  think  after  it  is  all  over  would 
be  the  right  time  ?  ' 

Quick  as  lightning  it  flashes  across  me  that  she  wants  him  to 
find  out  about  the  will.  But  why  should  I  trouble  myself  over 
her  schemes  ?  Allan  and  I  understand  one  another. 

Of  course  Sir  Joseph  will  call  after  the  funeral — had  always 
meant  to  call  after  the  funeral.  Frances  makes  him  do  exactly 
as  she  likes,  to  Jacquetta's  growing  uneasiness ;  that  worthy  dame 
is  accustomed  to  dividing  her  knight  with  a  bevy  of  Eva  Fentons 
or  Hilda  Wilsons,  but  has  betrayed  a  heavy  resentment  lately  at 
seeing  him  heed  so  exclusively  the  voice  of  one  fair  charmer.  She 
decidedly  agrees  with  the  old  proverb  that  'there's  safety  in 
numbers.' 

I  cogitate  much  over  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mr.  Vaudrey. 
A  hateful,  difficult  composition  is  such  a  letter  in  any  case,  but 
how  much  more  hateful  and  difficult  in  this  case,  when  I  feel  so 
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tenderly  and  yet  must  express  myself  so  guardedly !  I  tear  up 
half-a-dozen  rough  copies  in  despair ;  then  I  think  that  I  had 
really  better  not  send  anything ;  I  leave  the  writing-table  and  go 
for  a  walk,  but  the  thought  of  him  in  that  big  gloomy  house  all 
alone  with  his  trouble  drives  me  in  again,  and  I  dash  off  this — 

'  Dear  Mr.  Vaudrey, 

I  am  so  very,  very  sorry. 
Yours  truly, 

ESME  NUGENT.' 
and  post  it  myself. 

The  days  drag  slowly  along  leadenfooted.  I  hate  myself  for 
flaunting  about  in  colours  when  he  is  surrounded  by  the  sable 
trappings  of  mourning  and  plunged  in  all  the  harrowing  details 
of  a  funeral,  but  dare  venture  no  farther  in  my  sympathy  than 
to  don  the  most  elderly  garments  of  my  wardrobe.  Thus  dowdily 
attired  I  spend  most  of  my  time  pacing  the  chestnut-walk  and 
gazing  into  the  grey  river.  The  warm,  cosy,  commonplace  atmo- 
sphere indoors  jars  on  my  highly  wrought  feelings  at  this  crisis 
in  my  life.  I  can  muster  up  courage  and  sequence  of  ideas  to 
follow  Jacquetta  in  her  benevolent  vagaries,  and  found  a  positive 
balm  to  my  nerves  in  the  complicated  accounts  of  the  Marylebone 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  which  I  checked  for 
her  the  other  morning ;  but  the  tittle-tattle  and  chitter-chatter 
which  surrounds  Frances  from  morning  to  night  drives  me  dis- 
tracted— for  Frances  is  rapidly  becoming  as  great  an  authority  in 
the  village  as  at  Eiverdale  Place,  and  holds  daily  levees  of  imita- 
tive damsels  and  admiring  swains.  From  them  and  from  her  I 
escape  as  best  I  may — not  that  they  make  much  effort  to  detain 
me — and  pace  and  stroll  up  and  down  the  river  walk,  alternately 
bemoaning  the  grief  my  dear  love  must  be  feeling,  and  building 
castles  in  the  air. 

Modest  castles  they  are  ;  in  fact,  to  be  literal,  not  castles  at  all 
— edifices  more  bijou  than  palatial.  In  my  forecastings  we  are 
never  rich,  Allan  and  I.  I  have  laid  to  heart  many  wise  lessons 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  have  by  no  means  such  exalted 
ideas  of  my  own  deserts  as  in  my  Billington  days.  If  I  am  happy 
enough  to  marry  the  man  I  love,  I  must  not  expect  much  else 
from  Fate.  In  my  airiest  architecture  we  are  settled  in  a  nice 
house  in  town,  and  Allan  has  been  lucky  enough  to  get  some  good 
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appointment  which  adds  jam  to  our  bread  and  butter ;  I  have 
more  humble  dreams  than  this,  but  in  the  lowliest  of  them  Allan 
and  I  are  always  together. 

It  is  the  day  after  Sir  Joshua's  funeral — the  first  day  on  which 
Allan  could  possibly  come  and  see  me. 

At  breakfast  Sir  Joseph  announces  his  intention  of  going  up 
to  town  by  the  11.5  train. 

I  wonder  within  myself  whether  he  intends  to  make  that  call 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  but  I  am  too  shy  to  ask.  No  one  else  seems 
to  think  of  it,  and  Frances  merely  inquires  what  train  he  will 
return  by,  as  she  would  like  to  walk  to  the  station  to  meet  him. 

*  I  don't  think  Allan  will  come  to-day,'  I  say  to  myself  as  I 
button  my  coat  after  breakfast.  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  out,  and 
have  fallen  so  complete  a  prey  to  the  fidgets  this  morning  that  I 
feel  I  must  walk  them  off. 

But  I  do  think  he  will  come  to-day,  though  I  try  to  fortify 
myself  against  possible  disappointment ;  and  while  stoutly  assuring 
myself  that  he  must  have  fifty  claims  on  his  time  and  attention, 
that  business  is  business,  etcetera,  etcetera,  I  put  on  my  hat 
with  particular  attention,  and  spend  at  least  ten  minutes  in 
fixing  my  hair  under  it  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  make  straight  for]  the  chestnut  walk ;  there  is  one  bend 
of  it  which  overlooks  the  road  from  the  station,  and  here  I  take 
up  my  quarters,  walking  a  hundred  yards  one  way  and  then  back 
again,  with  eyes  glued  to  the  road  below,  having  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  missed  him.  Of  course 
he  could  not  possibly  be  here  before  eleven,  so  for  the  first  half- 
hour  I  muse  tranquilly  enough  and  wave  my  hand  to  Sir  Joseph 
with  a  comparatively  serene  mind  as  his  quick  blue  roan  bears 
him  along  to  the  station. 

When  the  11.15  from  London  steams  down  the  line,  my  heart 
goes  pit-a-pat.  Presently  there  emerge  from  the  station  two 
open  flies  and  a  dogcart.  The  dogcart  belongs  to  the  Vicarage, 
and  the  flies  contain  two  fat  men  and  a  thin  woman  of  the 
people.  Half-a-dozen  pedestrians  pass  under  my  observatory.  I 
have  forgotten  what  they  were  like  before  they  turn  the  corner — 
all  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Vaudrey  is  not  among  them. 

How  foolish  of  me  to  think  it  even  possible  that  he  could 
have  been  in  this  train  !  Such  haste  would  have  been  indecent, 
positively  indecent  under  the  circumstances.  No,  but  he  may 
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come  by  the  12.10  ;  it  is  much  more  likely.  The  12.10  would 
leave  him  time  to  give  a  few  instructions  after  his  breakfast, 
before  he  drove  off  to  Waterloo. 

Between  11.15  and  12.10  one  would  think  I  might  relax  a 
little  ;  but  no,  my  self-imposed  beat  has  a  fascination  for  me,  and 
I  am  too  restless  to  do  aught  but  pace,  pace,  pace  up  and  down. 

At  12.10,  flushed  and  hot  in  spite  of  the  high  cold  wind,  I  go 
through  the  same  round  of  expectation  and  disappointment. 
Allan  is  not  in  this  train.  He  will  not  come  this  morning,  I 
suppose. 

There  is  only  the  1.20  ;  he  is  not  likely  to  choose  a  train 
which  would  bring  him  to  the  house  just  as  we  are  lunching. 
No,  of  course  not ;  but  all  the  same  I  may  as  well  walk  about 
here  as  do  anything  else. 

When  the  1.20  arrives,  as  blank  and  as  uninteresting  to  me  as 
its  predecessors,  I  suddenly  feel  conscious  that  I  am  frightfully 
tired.  I  am  never  much  of  a  walker  at  any  time,  and  this 
morning  fatigue,  excitement,  and  disappointment  have  combined 
to  break  my  back.  I  trudge  slowly  towards  the  house,  foolishly, 
unreasonably  cast  down. 

'  It  may  be  true  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  him  so  soon,'  I 
say  to  myself,  '  but  if  our  places  had  been  reversed  I  should  have 
hurried  to  him  by  the  first  train  this  morning.  I  must  love  him 
better  than  he  loves  me.' 

Frances  is  standing  at  the  morning-room  window,  and  as  I 
approach  the  house  she  runs  to  open  the  garden  door  for  me. 
There  are  red  rims  round  her  eyes,  though  she  greets  me  in  her 
usual  light  tone. 

*  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  on  a  pedestrian  tour  and  had 
found  it  less  lively  and  more  tiring  than  a  treadmill.  Get  ready 
for  lunch,  you  silly  old  thing,'  with  an  affectionate  stroke  on  my 
arm  that  brings  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 

'  Who  will  come  with  me  this  afternoon  ?  '  demands  Jacquetta 
at  lunch.  '  I  want  to  drive  over  to  Thurston  and  call  upon  Mrs. 
Kingslake.' 

She  half  turns  to  me  as  she  speaks,  being  accustomed  to  my 
ready  companionship  at  all  times ;  but  this  afternoon  ropes  would 
not  draw  me  from  home,  and  I  throw  an  appealing  glance  to 
Frances. 

' 1  should  like  to  go  so  much,  Jacquetta,  if  you  will  have  me,' 
she  responds  readily  ;  '  only  do  you  mind  starting  early,  so  that 
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I  shall  be  back  in  time  to  meet  Sir  Joseph  at  the  station  at  a 
quarter  to  five  ?  ' 

< 1  have  to  be  back  here  at  half-past  four,'  returns  Jacquetta, 
none  too  well  pleased.  '  The  carpenter  is  coming  up  from  the 
village  to  take  my  designs  for  a  new  overmantel.' 

I  watch  them  drive  off  with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  I  have  the 
house  to  myself  this  afternoon,  be  it  for  weal  or  for  woe.  I  am  not 
a  religious  girl — not  even  a  good  girl,  I  am  afraid,  but  directly  they 
drive  away  I  run  up  to  my  room  and  throw  myself  on  my  knees. 
A  sort  of  bargaining  with  Providence  is  running  through  my  mind. 
Allan  Vaudrey,  goodness,  and  poverty,  or  at  best  a  modest  com- 
petence, seem  ranged  together ;  but  if  Allan  Vaudrey  come  not 
I  shall  never  have  the  courage  to  be  good  and  poor  alone. 

The  weary  moments  dawdle  one  after  the  other.  In  November 
an  afternoon  cannot  be  long  drawn  out,  yet  it  seems  an  eternity 
to  me ;  and  with  the  lengthening  shadows  of  evening  despair 
settles  upon  my  heart. 

In  vain  I  remind  myself  that  this  morning  I  had  been  sure 
that  to-day  was  too  soon  to  expect  him.  In  vain  I  attempt  to 
persuade  myself  that  his  recent  loss  demands  more  time,  a  longer 
mourning ;  that  to-day  was  too  early  for  him  to  seek  my  sympathy 
and  form  new  ties.  A  black,  unreasoning  dread  overwhelms  me. 
The  carriage  returns  with  Jacquetta ;  but  I  remain  in  the 
fireless  library,  whither  I  have  retreated  because  it  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  entrance  drive. 

Presently  I  hear  a  banging  of  doors  and  a  pounding  of  foot- 
steps, and  I  am  unearthed  by  the  youngest  and  callowest  of 
Jacquetta's  henchmen. 

*  If  you  please,  'm,  her  ladyship's  love,  and  would  you  kindly 
join  her  ladyship  in  the  morning-room  ? ' 

I  cannot  say  I  am  ill — it  would  be  true,  but  not  expedient — • 
so  listlessly  dragging  my  weary  limbs  along  I  betake  me  to  the 
morning-room,  where  Jacquetta  is  fortunately  too  absorbed  in  her 
designs  to  notice  my  white  face  and  trembling  hands. 

'  Look  here,  Esme,  she  cries  excitedly,  '  here's  a  Chippendale, 
and  here's  a  Louis  Seize.  Which  do  you  like  best  ? ' 

And  she  flourishes  two  sheets  of  paper  before  my  undiscerning 
eyes.  The  village  carpenter  is  '  standing  meekly  by.'  He  and 
Jacquetta  are  old  allies ;  the  house  teems  with  weird  pieces  of 
furniture,  joint  products  of  her  fertile  brain  and  his  undaunted 
hand. 
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' I  like  the  Louis  Seize  best  myself,'  she  continues,  waving 
her  right  arm,  whence  I  am  happily  enabled  to  gather  which  is 
the  Louis  Seize,  *  but  Briggs  seems  to  think  there  might  be  a 
little  difficulty  about  the  inlaying.' 

'  Ah — h !  yes.  Perhaps  the  Chippendale  would  be  safer,'  I 
am  inspired  to  answer. 

'  And  yet  it  is  so  monotonous  always  doing  the  same  thing,' 
objects  Jacquetta  dubiously.  *  You  see  we  have  done  so  much 
Chippendale  for  this  room  that  I  thought  a  Louis  Seize  over- 
mantel would  be  a  nice  change.' 

*  Why  not  combine  the  two,  my  lady  ?  '  begins  Briggs,  but 
pauses  respectfully  as  with  a  bustle  and  a  rush  of  cold  air  Sir 
Joseph  Yarborough  and  Frances  enter  the  room. 

Frances  comes  straight  up  to  me  and  stands  between  me  and 
the  light,  while  Jacquetta  vociferously  lays  the  question  of  Chip- 
pendale versus  Louis  Seize  before  her  spouse. 

'  Come  upstairs,'  whispers  my  sister.  *  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.' 

I  knew  she  had  from  the  moment  she  came  into  the  room,  but 
she  can  only  have  heard  her  news  from  Sir  Joseph  on  his  way  from 
the  station,  I  swiftly  argue,  and  I  will  hear  it  from  him  too  ;  I 
will  believe  nothing  at  second  hand,  nothing  that  has  filtered 
through  Frances. 

I  put  her  impatiently  aside — to  my  dying  day  I  shall  hate 
grey  fox  for  the  remembrance  of  her  soft  boa  which  falls  over  my 
shoulder  as  she  moves — and  turn  to  Sir  Joseph,  who  is  for  the 
moment  Jacquetta's  prey ;  but  not  for  long  will  he  listen  to  her 
discourse — he  is  bursting  with  news  and  swelling  with  importance. 

6  H'm,  ha  !  It  is  a  matter  for  daylight,  it  appears  to  me,'  dis- 
missing Briggs  and  the  designs  with  a  summary  wave  of  the  hand. 
*  You  had  better  come  and  see  her  ladyship  again  in  the  morning, 
Briggs.  Good  evening  to  you.  Well,  well,'  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  sees  his  audience  before  him,  '  I  have  a  sad  piece  of  news. 
I  went  to  call  on  young  Vaudrey  this  morning,  and  found  him  very 
much  cut  up.  And  would  you  believe  it,'  looking  round  triumph- 
antly upon  the  womenkind  hanging  on  his  words,  '  his  father  has 
only  left  him  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  that  enormous,  that 
colossal  fortune  ?  They  say  in  the  City  to-day  that  at  least  two 
millions  will  go  with  the  baronetcy  to  the  son  in  India.' 

Sir  Joseph  clears  his  throat  and  pauses. 

*  What  a  shame  ! '  exclaims  Jacquetta  indignantly. 
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*  Yes,  it  is  too  bad,'  echoes  Frances,  and  again  moves  between 
me  and  the  lamp.     There  is  more  to  follow  evidently. 

*  He  is  a  sensible  fellow,  young  Vaudrey,'  says  Sir  Joseph,  and 
my  straining  ears  catch  a  stiffer,  more  set  tone  in  his  voice,  as  if 
his  words  had  been  prepared  beforehand.     '  He  sees  quite  plainly 
that  life  in  England  on  such  an  income  is  impossible,  and  he  is 
going  off  to  the  Colonies  at  once.     He  said  he  should  start  in  a 
day  or  two  and  visit  his  brother  in  Bombay  on  the  way  out.     He 
begged  me  to  convey  his  apologies  for  not  being  able  to  run  down 
and  say  good-bye,'  goes  on  Sir  Joseph,  addressing  himself  im- 
partially to  Jacquetta,  Frances,  and  me  ;  *  and  by  the  way,  Esme, 
he  said  you  had  been  kind  enough  to  write  him  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence.    He  asked  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  note  in  reply,' 
fumbling  in  his  breast-pocket. 

My  heart  gives  a  great  bound  of  relief — a  letter  for  me  ! 

*  Thank  you,'  I  murmur ;  and  muster  up  courage  to  give  Dachs 
a  piece  of  tea-cake  with  careful  deliberation.     I  cannot  open  that 
wonderful,  that  fateful  letter  before  them  all ;  yet  to  take  to  my 
heels  too  suddenly  would  certainly  awaken  suspicions. 

'  How  you  do  stuff  that  dog  ! '  interposes  Frances  mercifully. 
*  You  had  much  better  leave  him  alone  and  come  upstairs  with 
me,  while  I  take  my  things  off.' 

Once  outside  the  door  I  shoot  from  her  arm  like  an  arrow  from 
a  bow,  and  in  two  seconds  am  crouching,  panting,  by  the  firelight 
in  my  bedroom  while  I  tear  open  my  letter.  I  will  not  even  stop 
to  strike  a  match. 

How  white  the  page  looks  !     How  short  it  is ! 

*  Dear  Miss  Nugent, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.     Sir 
Joseph  will  tell  you  that  I  am  leaving  England,  and  am  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  call  and  say  good-bye.     I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 
ALLAN  VAUDBEY.' 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

TEARS,    IDLE   TEARS. 

THE  small  sheet  of  note-paper  falls  from  my  hand  and  a  cold 
shiver  runs  over  me.  My  body  aches  and  my  mind  seems  be- 
numbed. 

Painfully  I  grope  my  way  to  the  sofa  close  by,  and  bury  my 
face  with  a  vague  sensation  of  hiding  from  my  trouble;  but 
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with  the  contact  of  the  soft  cushions  I  find  that  my  cheeks 
are  wet. 

I  jump  up  in  sudden  fear  lest  grief  should  overwhelm  me 
utterly. 

6  Dinner,  you  fool ! '  I  exclaim  aloud.  ' Kemember  you  have 
to  appear  at  dinner ! ' 

And  I  rush  up  and  down  the  room  from  window  to  door, 
clenching  my  hands  and  biting  my  lips  in  agonised  effort  to  get 
the  mastery  of  the  hot  tears  which  stream  down  my  face.  But 
stream  they  will,  in  spite  of  the  compact  I  would  fain  make  with 
them,  that  if  they  will  only  wait  awhile  they  shall  have  free  play 
by-and-by. 

*  You  poor-spirited  craven ! '  I  exclaim  aloud  as  I  am  forced  to 
acknowledge  their  existence  and  mop  them  up,  *  do  you  want  to 
proclaim  to  Jacquetta,  to  Sir  Joseph,  to  Eva  Fenton,  to  Pat  on, 
to  the  very  footmen,  that  you  are  jilted  and  forsaken  ?  ' 

For  one  wild  moment  I  feel  that  I  must  give  way  utterly ;  it 
would  not  be  so  hard  to  bear,  I  fancy,  if  I  could  have  my  cry  out. 
Then,  summoning  up  my  courage,  I  picture  to  myself  the  fuss  at 
the  dinner-table  if  I  fail  to  appear, — the  cause  must  indeed  be 
mighty  which  keeps  one  from  ones  dinner! — and  the  curious 
glances  I  shall  infallibly  encounter  if  I  do  appear  with  swollen 
features  and  crimson  eyes.  My  small,  pale  visage  has  the  unhappy 
trick  of  showing  traces  of  tears  for  hours  afterwards. 

Braced  by  the  fear  of  that  inquisitive  scrutiny,  I  plunge  my 
face  in  a  basin  full  of  cold  water,  pull  my  hair  well  over  my  eyes, 
and  rush  downstairs  again  with  the  courage  of  despair.  I  am 
afraid  to  be  alone,  and  I  surely  can  trust  myself  not  to  give  way 
in  public.  Tremblingly  I  turn  the  handle  of  the  morning-room 
door,  and  fortune  favours  the  brave.  Jacquetta  is  in  solitary 
possession,  far  too  occupied  with  a  new  song  which  demands  a 
double  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  piano  to  heed  my  red  eyes 
and  blurred  features. 

1  Oh,  there  you  are,  Esme ! '  she  exclaims.  *I  was  just  wonder- 
ing where  you  had  got  to.  Do  come  and  play  the  accompaniment 
for  me,  like  a  dear;  and  could  you  just  hum  the  words  while  I 
get  these  guitar  chords  in  right  time  ?  ' 


At  night  grief  has  its  way  ;  but  through  all  my  floods  of  tears 
and  bitter  bemoanings  anger  and  hurt  pride  stand  in  the  back- 
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ground,  ready  to  come  forward  and  strengthen  me  when  the  first 
outburst  of  disappointment  is  over. 

How  dare  he  treat  me  so  cavalierly  ? 

Kunning  away,  positively  running  away  lest  he  should  be 
entrapped.  Entrapped  by  me  !  Just  Heavens,  how  I  have  mis- 
judged that  man  !  What  meanness,  what  cold  calculation  lie 
hidden  beneath  his  open  face  and  genial  bearing ! 

Even  in  his  rude  farewell  how  cautiously  he  has  entrenched 
himself  behind  Sir  Joseph  Yarborough,  actually  making  that  old 
windbag  the  unconscious  witness  of  his  uncivil  leave-taking — <  He 
begged  him  to  convey  his  apologies,  etc.  etc/ 

"Well,  there  is  one  consolation.  No  one  but  Frances  knows 
of  my  discomfiture ;  I  shall  at  least  be  spared  the  pity  of  those 
around  me. 

But  even  as  I  congratulate  myself,  the  recollection  of  that 
forced  tone  in  Sir  Joseph's  voice  when  he  announced  Allan's 
departure  recurs  to  my  mind  ;  and  I  remember  also  how  studiously 
he  averted  his  eyes  when  he  handed  me  the  note. 

That,  indeed,  would  be  the  finishing  touch — public  sympathy 
under  my  wrongs  !  With  hot  flushes  of  shame  and  indignation  I 
breathe  a  determined  vow  that  if  any  such  suspicion  be  afloat  by 
no  demeanour  of  mine  shall  it  be  strengthened. 

Next  morning  I  open  my  eyes  with  a  heavy  sense  of  trouble 
before  I  am  sufficiently  awake  to  know  what  it  is ;  then,  as  full 
recollection  returns  to  me,  I  close  them  again  and  feebly  attempt  to 
snatch  back  my  drowsy  unconsciousness.  In  vain,  of  course  ;  and 
to  my  mental  woes  are  added  the  dull  headache  and  smarting  eyes 
which  naturally  result  from  a  nocturnal  orgy  of  tears. 

6  If  I  only  had  something  to  do,'  I  moan  as  I  turn  uneasily  in 
my  bed  to  avoid  even  the  dull  light  of  a  winter's  morning,  « I 
could  face  existence  more  cheerfully.'  Something  to  do !  The 
cry  of  half  womankind.  Not  a  self-set,  purposeless  hammering  at 
some  fine  art ;  but  steady  hard  work  for  an  intelligent  end — work 
which,  though  oftentimes  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  yet  in  itself 
carries  its  own  reward. 

Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world — 'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all. 

But  what  work,  I  ask  myself,  can  I  do  ?  Surely,  if  I  had  any 
natural  bent  worth  cultivating,  it  would  have  shown  itself  before 
this.  I  can  play  a  little,  sing  a  little,  paint  a  little,  and  talk  bad 
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grammar  with  an  insular  accent  in  three  foreign  languages ;  but 
not  one  of  these  accomplishments  presents  itself  to  me  just  now 
in  the  guise  of  a  comforter. 

As  for  pottering  about  among  poor  people  with  a  soup-can  and 
a  tract,  I  am  clearly  not  fitted  for  it.  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  them,  and  they  only  ask  me  for  money.  Besides,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  play  the  Lady  Bountiful  legitimately ;  both  the  soup 
and  the  tract  are  Jacquetta's. 

At  breakfast  I  make  studious  conversation,  though  each  morsel 
of  food  and  each  inane  remark  stick  painfully  in  my  throat ;  and 
find,  to  my  disgust,  that  I  am  seconded  with  suspicious  zeal  by  Sir 
Joseph  as  well  as  Frances.  They  are  neither  of  them  at  ease,  and 
the  only  thoroughly  natural  member  of  our  quartette  is  Jacquetta. 
May  her  density  be  for  ever  blessed ! 

*  Will  you  write  some  notes  for  me  this  morning,  Esme  ? '  she 
exclaims.  ' 1  have  more  to  do  before  lunch  than  one  pair  of 
hands  can  get  through,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  under- 
take the  tickets  for  the  Mothers'  Tea  Meeting ;  a  ticket  must  be 
sent  to  each  mother  with  a  note  to  say  that  I  expect  them  all  to 
bring  their  own  knives  and  tea-spoons.' 

Eagerly  I  promise  to  convey  the  desired  information  to  the 
maternal  mind  of  Riverdale  ;  but  my  occupation  is  unfortunately 
too  mechanical  to  require  fixed  attention.  After  I  have  once 
decided  the  form  of  words  in  which  to  request  the  thirty  matrons 
to  furnish  their  own  hardware,  a  copying  machine  might  have  done 
the  rest.  The  morning-room  windows  face  the  garden,  and  from 
the  writing  table  I  look  out  towards  the  drenched  chestnut 
walk — for  yesterday's  high  wind  has  given  place  to  a  dull,  soak- 
ing rain. 

Can  it  be  only  twenty-four  hours  since  I  rushed  along  there — 
full  of  hope  and  trembling  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
my  lover  ?  Splash,  splash — a  big  tear  drops  on  the  envelope 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  worthy  spouse  of  the  artistic  carpenter. 

She  will  think  it  was  done  in  the  post;  and  I  watch  the  round 
blotch  it  makes  with  vacant  eyes.  Fitter,  patter — two  more  join 
it.  Mrs.  Briggs  will  remember  it  was  a  wet  day. 

A  loud,  high-pitched  voice — Eva  Fenton's — in  the  passage 
outside  interrupts  my  meditations. 

'Yes,  certainly,  Lady  Yarborough,  you  may  trust  me  for 
seeing  that  they  are  all  right.  She  is  in  the  morning-room,  I 
suppose.'  And  that  fair  damsel  bounces  into  the  room. 
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The  damp  has  taken  the  curl  out  of  her  fringe,  which  hangs 
limply  down,  and  the  dye  from  her  cheap  black  veil  is  freely 
bestrewn  over  her  glowing  countenance. 

*  How  d'  do  ? '  she  says  with  cursory  greeting.     She  has  long 
ago  grasped  the  fact  that  no  good  will  accrue  from  propitiating  me. 
'Lady  Yarborough's  afraid  you  will  make  a  mess  of  these  ad- 
dresses as  you  don't  know  the  people,  so  she  sent  me  in  to  help 
you.     I've  come  to  spend  the  day,'  she  adds,  taking  off  her  hat 
at  the  mirror   close   by — there  is  plenty  of   plate-glass  always 
handy  in  this  house — '  it  was  really  too  terrible  to  contemplate  the 
idea  of  stopping  at  home  in  such  dismal  weather.     My ! '  with  a 
prolonged  stare  as  she  catches  sight  of  my  ashen  countenance, 
* whatever's  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

'  I — I  have  frightful  toothache,'  I  stammer  desperately.  '  I 
have  had  it  all  night.  Please  don't  say  anything  about  it.  I  hate 
having  a  fuss  made  over  me.' 

*  Well,  yes,  it  is  tiresome,'  assents  Eva  quietly ;  and  as  she 
turns  away  and  bestows  her  attention  upon  her  own  smudged 
complexion  I  have  the  pleasing  knowledge  borne  in  upon  me  that 
my  fib  is  unavailing,  and  that  she  is  cudgelling  her  brains  as  to 
what  can  have  upset  me  so. 

6  Mr.  Mansfield  been  here  since  Sunday  ?  '  she  inquires  briefly. 

'  No — yes — I  really  don't  remember,'  I  say  indifferently.  If 
Miss  Eva  likes  to  imagine  that  I  have  been  weeping  for  him,  she 
may;  and  yet  an  inconsistent  twinge  shoots  through  me  that 
even  thus  distantly  his  name  rather  than  Allan's  should  be  con- 
nected with  mine. 

'  Has  Sir  Joseph  been  very  wearing  ? '  she  asks  again,  pulling 
out  a  hairpin  and  making  angry  dabs  at  her  straightened  locks. 
The  obstinacy  of  their  limpness  is  evidently  aggravating  her. 

'Not  at  all,'  I  return  stiffly;  'I  never  find  him  wearing, 
as  you  call  it.  This  is  the  right  address  for  Mrs.  Minchin,  is  it 
not?' 

'  Ah,  well,  that  depends  on  how  you  take  him,'  retorts  Miss 
Fenton  with  a  spiteful  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  ignoring  the  en- 
velope I  am  holding  up.  '  I  should  imagine  you  would  have 
found  it  very  unpleasant  to  hear  him  say  so  often  that  you  are 
staying  here  on  charity.' 

I  will  not  wrestle  with  a  sweep ;  but  neither  will  I  sit  down 
at  the  same  writing-table  with  a  sweep.  *  There  is  Lady  Yar- 
borough's list,  Miss  Fenton,'  I  say,  rising  from  my  seat  with  as 
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much  calm  dignity  as  I  can  muster.  *  I  will  leave  it  with  you  so 
that  you  can  address  the  envelopes  and  I  will  finish  the  notes  in 
my  own  room.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ADVICE   GEATIS. 

THE  weary  weeks  drag  on,  and  how  weary  they  are  to  me  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  that  heavy  time  anger  is  my  best 
comforter.  The  days  when  I  can  conjure  up  the  bitterest  wrath 
against  him  who  is  making  me  suffer  so  sorely  are  the  least 
painful  days  to  get  through.  The  moments  I  dread  most  are 
those  weak  ones  which  seize  me  oftentimes,  when  a  horrible 
longing  to  see  Allan  again — only  just  to  see  him — makes  my  very 
heart  ache  and  my  spirit  faint  within  me. 

He  has  left  England,  so  Frances  tells  me.  She  has  kept  up  a 
desultory  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Stuart,  at  whose  house  we  first 
met  him,  and  hears  through  her  of  his  departure  for  India — he 
had  time  to  run  down  to  Loamshire  and  say  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Stuart,  it  seems  ! 

Frances  was  very  kind  to  me  at  first.  She  would  listen 
patiently  with  silent  tact  and  sympathy  while  I  rambled  on  of 
my  woes  and  my  wrongs  ;  but  now  in  these  later  days  she  begins 
to  turn  the  subject  towards  our  future  prospects. 

4 1  always  did  think  the  heart  a  mistaken  organ,'  she  says  one 
day  when  we  are  strolling  aimlessly  through  the  glass  houses, '  and 
now  I  am  sure  of  it.  How  much  more  comfortably  one  would  get 
along  if  one  were  all  head  and  no  heart,  metaphorically  speaking ! ' 

'  Your  well-regulated  seat  of  the  affections  doesn't  give  you 
much  trouble,'  I  interpolate  enviously,  with  an  admiring  glance 
at  her  clear  eyes  and  shell-tinted  cheeks. 

'  No,  but  take  your  case,'  returns  my  sister  carelessly ;  *  how 
much  better  off  you  would  be  if  you  could  get  the  upper  hand  of 
your  feelings !  Instead  of  fretting  yourself  to  the  figure  of  a  paper- 
knife  about  some  one  who  doesn't  care  for  you,  you  might  be 
enjoying  every  good  thing  that  this  world  can  give.' 

6  As  how  ? '  I  inquire,  sniffing  greedily  at  a  pink  hyacinth 
which  has  overgrown  itself  with  much  forcing. 

Frances  shrugs  her  shoulders  impatiently.  <  You  know  very 
well  what  I  mean,'  she  declares. 
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I  answer  not.  I  do  know  what  she  means.  Does  not  every 
mental  sign-post  about  the  place  point  out  to  me  that  my  duty 
is  to  marry  Bryan  Mansfield  ?  Do  not  the  broadly  expressed  hints 
of  Sir  Joseph,  Jacquetta,  and  their  entourage,  intimate  what  is 
expected  of  me  with  frequent  insistence  ? 

'  We  have  been  here  three  months,'  goes  on  Frances,  *  and,  if 
you  remember,  when  we  left  Billington  we  said  we  would  only 
stay  for  a  short  time  until  something  turned  up.  Mr.  Bryan 
Mansfield  is  the  best  that  has  turned  up ;  and  I  think  we  have 
been  here  long  enough.' 

*  Jacquetta  is  very  glad  to  have  us,'  I  murmur  uneasily. 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,'  returns  Frances  oracularly,  '  and 
I  am  sure  that  our  position  is  becoming  every  day  more  undigni- 
fied. I  have  not  liked  to  bother  you  lately — you  have  had  trouble 
enough — but  I  really  must  ask  you,  Esme,  what  you  propose  that 
we  should  do.' 

It  suits  Frances  to  identify  herself  with  me  for  the  moment ; 
but  in  truth  she  has  made  herself  a  home  here  and  I  have  not. 
If  I  were  to  leave  the  Yarboroughs  now,  by  the  gate  of  an  ap- 
proved marriage,  she  would  easily  slide  into  the  place  of  daughter 
of  the  house ;  but  with  my  future  uncertain  we  are  still  poor 
relations. 

4  Isn't  it  horrible  to  think  what  money  will  do  ?  '  I  break  out 
presently  with  illogical  sequence. 

'  It  is  more  horrible  to  think  what  the  want  of  money  will  do,' 
says  Frances  calmly.  *  Every  evil  under  the  sun  is  summed  up 
in  it.' 

'  Oh  well,'  in  feeble  remonstrance,  '  not  every  evil.' 

'  Every  evil,'  repeats  Frances  firmly.  *  It  used  to  be  the 
survival  of  the  fittest ;  nowadays  it  is  the  survival  of  the  richest.' 

Outside  the  glass  houses  the  air  is  sharp  with  frost  and  the 
garden  desolate  with  the  desolation  of  January,  each  twig  outlined 
in  black  precision,  each  clod  barren  and  dry.  We  make  our  way 
to  the  south  wall,  and  pace  up  and  down,  sheltered  by  the  life- 
less peach  trees  from  the  biting  north  wind. 

'There  is  always  governessing  to  fall  back  upon,'  say  I, 
dubiously. 

Frances  gives  a  sniff  of  silent  scorn. 

4 1  don't  like  the  notion  of  it,'  I  continue  hurriedly,  afraid  lest 
the  very  putting  the  hated  idea  into  words  might  make  it  more 
probable,  '  in  fact  I  don't  mind  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  at 
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present  I  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  trying  it ;  but  in 
scanning  the  landscape  of  our  prospects  it  is  as  well  to  look  upon 
the  worst  that  may  befall  us  ;  and  if  I  have  to  earn  my  own  living 
I  don't  see  any  other  way,  do  you  ?  ' 

Frances  scouts  the  very  discussion  with  a  contemptuous  shrug. 

'  There  is  a  glut  of  women  in  the  market,'  I  remark  dismally, 
going  over  the  well-known  hopeless  ground  that  so  many  thou- 
sands have  gone  before  ;  '  unless  I  try  for  a  cook's  place  I  am  sure 
to  be  elbowed  out  by  press  of  competitors,  and  even  in  the 
cookery  line  it  is  always  the  men  who  draw  the  prizes.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  woman  getting  3001.  a  year  and  her  claret  like  the 
Nortons'cAe/?' 

'  This  is  shirking  the  question,'  says  Frances  impatiently ;  '  I 
asked  you  just  now  what  you  proposed  to  do,  and  you  have  not 
answered  me.' 

It  is  my  turn  to  be  silent. 

*  I  can  tell  you  what  I  propose,'  she  goes  on.  (  To-day  is  the 
14th  of  January.  I  propose  that  you  should  become  Mrs.  Bryan 
Mansfield  before  February  is  over ;  that  you  should  go  abroad  for 
a  month  or  so  (I  would  recommend  the  Kiviera — Cannes  is  charm- 
ing in  the  early  spring) ;  that  you  should  take  a  house  in  town 
immediately  upon  your  return,  where  I  will  come  to  you,  and  we 
will  have  such  a  season  together  ! ' 

Her  eye  brightens,  her  cheek  flushes,  and  she  pushes  her  hand 
caressingly  through  my  arm. 

I  shake  it  off  coldly. 

'  You  are  very  ready  to  map  out  my  future,'  I  rejoin  bitterly. 
*  I  wonder  what  you  would  do  if  the  positions  were  reversed.' 

'  Do  ?  '  repeats  Frances  in  righteous  surprise.  '  Why,  you  knoiu, 
Esme,  I  would  jump  at  the  idea  of  marrying  a  man  as  rich  as 
Bryan  Mansfield.  More  than  that,  I  would  marry  Bryan  Mans- 
field himself  this  very  moment  if  I  could,  all  besotted  with  your 
charms  as  he  is — and  I  can't  imagine  anything  more  trying  to  a 
woman  than  to  have  her  sister's  praises  perpetually  dinned  into 
her  ears  ! ' 

'Yet  you  expect  that  same  sister  to  do  a  thing  which  is 
loathsome  to  her,'  I  exclaim  violently,  '  in  order  to  make  a  home 
for  you ! ' 

Frances  lifts  her  shoulders  deprecatingly.  She  feels  she  has 
been  too  anxious,  and  bethinks  her,  perchance,  of  Tallyrand's  <  sur- 
tout  point  de  zele.' 
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6  It  is  not  expressly  to  make  a  home  for  me,  my  dear  Esme,' 
she  says  with  suspicious  sweetness ;  '  if  it  comes  to  that,  you  must 
see  that  Sir  Joseph  would  view  your  departure  from  his  red-brick 
halls  with  serene  indifference,  whereas  he  would  be  broken-hearted 
at  the  mere  thought  of  living  without  his  "naughty  little 
Francie,'"  mimicking  Sir  Joseph's  mouthy  intonation. 

'  In  fact,  no  one  seems  to  want  me,'  I  rejoin  with  lachrymose 
want  of  spirit,  too  miserable  to  quarrel  long  with  Frances. 

'  Bryan  Mansfield  wants  you,'  she  replies,  slipping  her  hand 
through  my  arm  again,  with  coaxing  gesture,  and  this  time  I  do 
not  shake  it  off;  'and  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Bryan 
Mansfield  will  have  a  very  jolly  time  of  it.  He  is  awfully  good- 
natured,  and  his  wife  will  twist  him  round  her  finger.  As  to 
money — Sir  Joseph  says  that  to  put  his  income  at  20,000£.  a  year 
is  a  low  estimate.  I  wonder  you  can  hesitate  ! J 

6  He  is  so  second-rate,'  I  object  comprehensively. 

*  You  can't  expect  everything,'  returns  Frances  with  vicarious 
and  flippant  philosophy  ;  *  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  second-rate 
than  antique.      Now  I  should  draw  the  line  at  sick-nursing  my- 
self, and  yet  look  what  heaps  of  girls  marry  rich  old  cripples  and 
then  have  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their  life  physicking  them. 
There  is  nothing  disagreeable  about  Mr.  Mansfield  ;  he  is  young 
enough — not  forty,    I    am  sure — and    really  not    at    all    bad- 
looking.' 

*  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,'  I  rejoin  bitterly.     *  If  a  man 
looks  like  a  gentleman  he  may  be  as  ugly  as  sin ;  and  if  he 
doesn't,  big  black  eyes  and  greasy  black  hair  and  a  straight  fat 
nose  won't  make  up  for  it.' 

'  Of  course  Mr.  Mansfield  is  not  so  strictly  beautiful  as  Allan 
Vaudrey,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  ! '  retorts  my  sister.  *  But 
Allan  Vaudrey  has  gone  away,  evidently  determined  not  to  marry 
you  upon  so  small  an  income — and  far  be  it  from  me  to  blame 
him,'  with  judicial  impartiality  ;  '  I  would  not  marry  anyone  upon 
such  prospects  myself,  though  he  were  a  combination  of  Apollo 
and  all  the  saints.  Come,  now,  Esme,  be  reasonable ;  what  can 
you  do  if  you  refuse  Bryan  Mansfield  ?  Take  my  advice  and 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  or  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  bitterly  regret  your  obstinate  sentimentality.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ENGAGED. 

4  WELL,  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  I 
can't  go  on  like  this  much  longer,  and  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  or  where  to  turn ' — and  I  gaze  undecidedly  at  my  interlocutor. 

A  hard  frost  has  set  in,  and  we  are  skating  on  the  flooded 
meadows.  Sir  Joseph  fancies  himself  immensely  upon  the  ice 
and  has  invited  the  village  to  come  and  admire — has  also  invited 
Mr.  Mansfield  down  from  town.  That  pillar  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  not  at  home  upon  his  skates,  and  follows  me  about  with 
tottering  gait  and  many  a  fall.  He  has  succeeded  this  afternoon 
in  making  me  a  formal  proposal,  which  I,  as  formally,  have 
declined ;  I  have  then  feebly  lapsed  into  argument  and  exposed 
the  weakness  of  my  defences. 

'  Ah — h,  and  you  will  find  the  world  a  hard  place  to  a  penniless 
girl,'  rejoins  Mr.  Mansfield,  with  trite  solemnity. 

Just  then  he  staggers,  so  long  and  so  helplessly  that  in  very 
charity  I  am  forced  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand.  He  grips  it, 
steadies  himself,  and  skates  slowly  on  beside  me,  still  clutching 
my  hand. 

' 1  can  afford  to  give  you  every  luxury,  every  comfort/  he 
continues,  so  painfully  in  earnest  that  he  quite  forgets  the 
ludicrous  spectacle  he  is  presenting.  'You  shall  choose  your 
homes  ' — emphasising  the  plural — *  you  shall  have  your  own  way 
in  everything,  and  I  will  devote  my  life  to  makiDg  you  happy.' 

4  It  is  no  use  talking  any  more  about  it,'  I  say  firmly.  '  Please 
let  go  my  hand.' 

'  According  to  your  own  confession  you  have  no  better  pro- 
spects in  view,'  exclaims  Mr.  Mansfield.  *  Then  why  should  you 
be  so  bent  upon  saying  "  no  "  ?  Think  it  over  and  you  will  change 
your  mind.  I  am  sure  I  could  make  you  happy,  Miss  Nugent — 
Esme — I  do  love  you  so  awfully,'  and  he  winks  away  a  tear. 

I  shake  my  head  and,  freeing  my  hand  by  an  artful  twist, 
skate  rapidly  off  and  join  the  group  surrounding  Sir  Joseph. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Nugent  ? '  says  Mr.  Douglas  Thorpe. 
'  We  are  going  to  play  hockey.  Let  me  get  you  a  stick.' 

Mr.  Douglas  Thorpe  is  a  neat  young  man,  with  a  very  sweet 
smile  and  a  very  finished  bow — and  that  is  about  the  list  of  his 
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possessions.  He  is  always  being  started  in  something  fresh  by 
his  father  and  always  returning  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

6  Hockey ! '  I  exclaim.  '  Isn't  it  a  very  rough  game  ?  I 
thought  everybody  tried  to  trip  up  everybody  else  at  hockey.' 

6  Ah,  we  don't  play  it  like  that  here,'  returns  Mr.  Thorpe,  with 
his  engaging  smile.  '  Come  and  take  a  turn  with  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.' 

Mr.  Thorpe  is  an  inflammable  young  gentleman,  and  has  long 
ago  given  me  to  understand  that  my  graces  have  made  sad  havoc 
of  his  heart ;  but  as  he  took  care  to  inform  me  in  the  same  breath 
that  his  prospects  were  nil  and  his  debts  portentous,  I  consider 
myself  free  to  scout  his  sighs. 

'  You  see  what  makes  hockey  perfectly  safe  for  the  ladies  here, 
is  Sir  Joseph,'  he  explains,  with  that  contempt  for  Lindley  Murray 
which  marks  the  British  youth.  *  The  other  side  always  let  him 
get  hold  of  the  ball,  and  then  he  trundles  it  along  through  the 
goal  with  everybody  skating  gently  behind  him  and  calling  out, 
«  Wonderful !  Most  astonishing  !  " ' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  I  exclaim. 

4  Fact,'  says  Mr.  Thorpe  ;  *  and  then  we  start  again  from  the 
other  end,  and  Sir  Joseph  makes  another  goal  the  same  way.' 

4  Well,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  am  not  going  to  play 
like  that,'  I  declare,  laughing.  « If  I  can  get  the  ball  away  from 
him  and  make  a  goal  myself,  I  shall.  No,  thank  you,'  to  Mr. 
Mansfield,  who  has  dragged  himself  up  to  us  by  aid  of  a  kitchen- 
chair,  and  is  now  valiantly  offering  it  to  me  ;  '  I  don't  want  to  sit 
down  ;  we  are  just  going  to  play  hockey.' 

<  Are  you  ? '  asks  Mr.  Mansfield  anxiously.  '  I  wish  you 
wouldn't,  Miss  Nugent ;  it  is  a  rough  game,  and  you  know  acci- 
dents on  the  ice  are  nasty.' 

There  is  a  ring  of  genuine  solicitude  in  his  voice  which  touches 
me.  I  have  no  doubt  he  exaggerates  the  dangers  of  hockey — in 
fact  from  his  point  of  view  skating  at  all  is  perilous — but  I  do 
believe  he  would  care,  and  care  very  much,  if  I  tumbled  upon  my 
head  and  had  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
else  would. 

I  turn  with  a  grateful  smile. 

'  You  needn't  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Mansfield.  I  am  told  that  the 
hockey  played  here  is  of  the  mildest  description.' 

'  At  any  rate  you  ought  not  to  begin  with  a  strap  hanging 
down  like  that,'  he  says,  pointing  to  my  right  skate,  from  which 
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indeed  the  ankle  strap  is  dangling.  '  Sit  down,  and  I  will  put  it 
right  for  you.'  And  he  kneels  cautiously  on  the  ice  by  aid  of  his 
friendly  chair. 

As  I  sit  down  I  shoot  an  upward  glance  at  Mr.  Thorpe  ;  rightly 
interpreted  it  means,  '  Wait  for  me,'  but  apparently  he  takes  it 
the  other  way,  for,  after  a  dubious  look  at  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  clearly 
and  palpably  wants  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  skates  slowly  away  with 
a  murmured  '  I  will  get  a  hockey-stick  for  you,  Miss  Nugent.' 

Mr.  Mansfield,  plump  on  his  knees,  seizes  my  foot,  holds  it  up 
in  the  air,  and  seems  inclined  to  embrace  the  sharp  edge  of  my 
skate ;  we  might  serve  as  models  for  a  Worshipper  and  Foot. 

*  I  do  believe  if  I  could  only  get  you  to  listen  to  me  it  would 
make  a  difference,'  he  urges  breathlessly.     '  Do  you  know  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  ?     I  would  cut  off  my  right 
arm  if  it  would  give  you  any  pleasure.' 

6  But  it  wouldn't,  indeed,'  I  interpose  lightly.  <  You  have  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  strap.' 

*  And  I  will  not  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer,'  he  continues,  his 
usually  stolid  features  working  with  emotion.     '  I  shall  go  on  ask- 
ing you  to  marry  me  ;  I  haven't  an  atom  of  pride  where  you  are 
concerned.' 

'.I  wonder  you  haven't  a  little  more  dignity,'  I  retort  crossly, 
and,  jumping  up,  I  skate  smoothly  away,  leaving  Mr.  Mansfield 
to  regain  his  feet  by  aid  of  the  chair. 

Sir  Joseph  and  Frances  are  choosing  sides  for  hockey. 

Frances  is  looking  radiant ;  the  cold  has  whipped  red  roses  on 
her  cheeks,  and  her  yellow  hair  is  curling  crisply  under  her  fur 
toque.  She  has  been  much  exercised  in  mind  lately  about  her 
clothes.  We  have  a  tiny  income  from  our  mother's  side,  enough 
to  dress  upon  at  a  pinch,  but  I  have  set  my  face  against  our  spend- 
ing any  of  it  just  now ;  we  can  surely  rub  on  for  a  while,  and, 
though  Frances  has  grumbled  sorely,  she  looks  charming  to-day 
in  the  green  cloth  and  sable  tails  of  last  winter. 

'  I  will  have  Mr.  Thorpe,'  she  calls  out. 

*  Then  you  must  take  me  too,  Frances,'  I  say  boldly,  c  for  Mr. 
Thorpe  is  my  responsible  instructor.' 

'Very  well,'  she  agrees.  'You  don?t  mind  my  taking  two 
people  together,  Sir  Joseph  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  your  taking  Esme,'  he  says,  with 
such  rude  emphasis  that  I  flush  angrily. 

Sir  Joseph  is  flourishing  his  hockey-stick  and  disporting  him- 
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self  generally  with  the  air  of  a  champion  skater ;  I  have  not  seen 
him  do  anything  more  imposing  than  going  straight  ahead,  and 
that  with  more  solemnity  than  agility ;  but  doubtless  '  he  can  an' 
he  will '  outshine  the  best  Canadian  of  them  all — *  he  says  so,  and 
he  ought  to  know.' 

f  Now,  Frances,'  he  exclaims,  ( marshal  your  forces  and  let  us 
begin.' 

The  bung  is  produced.  Frances  leads  off  with  a  stroke,  Eva 
Fenton  passes  her,  crooks  the  bung,  and  surrenders  it  to  Sir  Joseph, 
who  makes  the  goal  in  the  identical  fashion  described  by  Mr. 
Thorpe.  Once  is  all  very  well ;  but  when  the  performance  is 
repeated  a  second  time,  and  I  discover  that  we  are  really  and  truly 
expected  to  spend  the  afternoon  skating  slowly  behind  Sir  Joseph 
Yarborough  and  his  hockey-stick,  I  grow  indignant. 

'  This  is  too  absurd,'  I  declare  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  is  practising 
the  outside  edge  beside  me  to  beguile  the  time,  for  Sir  Joseph's 
pace  is  a  measured  one.  '  Gro  and  take  the  bung  away  from  him 
and  see  what  will  happen.' 

' "  Not  I,  says  the  cow,  moo,  moo. 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do," ' 

quotes  my  cowardly  little  admirer,  with  deprecating  gesture.  '  The 
angel  who  guards  the  gates  of  Paradise — otherwise  old  Mrs.  Figg, 
the  lodge-keeper — would  be  given  strict  orders  never  to  admit 
me  again,  and  where  should  I  be  then?'  sighing  windily  and 
amatorily. 

I  glance  contemptuously  around.  Frances,  with  two  village 
swains  in  tow,  is  Dutch-rolling  gently  behind  Sir  Joseph.  Eva 
Fenton  is  attitudinising  gracefully  in  front  of  Bryan  Mansfield 
and  his  kitchen-chair  ;  she  will  scuffle  up  in  a  minute  in  plenty 
of  time  to  chorus  delight  at  Sir  Joseph's  third  goal.  Hilda  Davis, 
another  girl,  and  a  hobbledehoy  who  is  none  too  steady  on  his  feet, 
complete  the  little  flock  who  follow  their  leader  with  obedient 
submission. 

4  Then  I  must  do  it  myself,'  I  retort,  excited  out  of  my  usual 
caution  by  the  frost  and  exhilarating  exercise.  '  A  game  is  a 
game,  and  I  am  not  going  to  play  like  this.' 

I  skate  quickly  to  Sir  Joseph's  side  and  try  for  the  bung.  The 
onslaught  is  evidently  totally  unexpected,  for,  to  my  horror,  at  the 
first  touch  of  my  hockey-stick  Sir  Joseph's  flies  wildly  in  the  air ; 
there  is  a  violent  stagger,  and  before  one  can  draw  breath  he  falls 
heavily  on  his  back. 
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A  hushed,  awe -stricken  pause :  then  a  wild  scream  from  the 
bank  where  Jacquetta,  like  a  blowsy  Hebe,  has  been  superintend- 
ing tea  and  a  bonfire.  I  fall  on  my  knees  beside  Sir  Joseph's 
prostrate  form ;  his  eyes  are  wide  open,  but  he  makes  not  the 
slightest  movement. 

'  Are  you  hurt,  dear  Sir  Joseph  ?  '  I  cry  in  anxious  tones.  <  I 
am  so  sorry.  Do  say  you  are  not  hurt ! ' 

No  reply ;  but  instead  of  staring  straight  up  he  turns  his 
eyes  with  an  angry  glare  on  me,  thereby  giving  instantaneous 
relief  lo  my  terror  ;  I  think  he  is  more  cross  than  hurt. 

'  Try  and  get  up,'  I  exclaim,  still  quaking.  '  Let  me  help  you.' 
And  I  seize  his  hand,  which  he  roughly  jerks  away. 

At  this  movement  the  floodgates  of  sympathy,  pent  up  by  the 
first  shock,  break  forth  from  his  faithful. 

'  Dear,  dear  Sir  Joseph ! '  exclaims  Eva,  casting  herself  on  the 
ice  beside  him.  '  How  could  you  be  so  clumsy,  Miss  Nugent  ?  ' 

'  Put  your  head  on  my  lap  till  you  feel  well  enough  to  move, 
darling,'  says  Frances. 

'  Oh  get  some  snow  to  rub  his  forehead,'  cries  Hilda  Davies 
distractedly. 

'  Nasty  cropper,  that ! '  murmurs  one  village  swain  sympatheti- 
cally. 

4  Yes,  the  ice  is  awfully  hard,'  agrees  another. 

6  Can  you  manage  to  sit  up,  dearest  Sir  Joseph  ? '  asks  Eva 
Fenton.  '  We  are  all  so  anxious.  Do  try.' 

With  judicious  assistance,  chiefly  feminine,  the  worthy  knight 
sits  up  and  looks  around  him. 

I  am  still  on  my  knees,  close  by,  and  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes  ; 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  in  a  horrible  fright.  I  don't  think  Sir 
Joseph  is  much  hurt,  but  I  know  he  will  never  forgive  me. 

Scrub — b  !  Scrub — b  !  From  behind  comes  the  sound  of  the 
kitchen-chair  heavily  pushed  along;  Jacquetta,  skateless  and 
goloshed,  has  been  gallantly  presented  with  his  prop  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  that  she  may  hurry  to  the  scene  of  action. 

'  Are  you  much  hurt  ? '  she  cries  anxiously.  '  Is  your  head 
cut  ?  Sit  on  this  chair,  dear.' 

And  having  established  Sir  Joseph  upon  that  ever-useful 
article  of  furniture,  she  proceeds  to  examine  him  anxiously. 

'  No,  my  head  is  not  cut,  and  there  are  no  bones  broken,  I 
trust,'  he  replies,  shaking  his  wrist  tentatively  in  the  air ;  '  but 
the  shock  has  been  tremendous.' 
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'  I  am  sure  it  has,'  I  murmur  guiltily.  6 1  cannot  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  to  have  been  so  awkward.' 

No  response  from  Sir  Joseph. 

'  How  did  it  all  happen  ?  '  inquires  Jacquetta.  '  I  was  not 
looking ;  the  kettle  had  just  boiled  over.' 

An  awkward  silence.  Then,  forgetful  of  that  righteous  maxim 
'  Whatever  happens,  never  apologise,'  I  again  raise  my  unhappy 
voice  with 

*  I  am  afraid  it  was  my  fault,  Jacquetta.     "We  were  playing 
hockey  and — and — I  got  in  Sir  Joseph's  way.' 

Sir  Joseph  gives  a  short,  contemptuous  laugh. 

fi  That  is  a  very  mild  version,'  he  says,  with  a  nasty  sneer.  '  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Esme  deliberately  tripped  me  up 
with  her  hockey-stick  just  as  I  was  making  a  goal  for  our  side.' 

Sensation  among  the  bystanders. 

*  Most  dangerous  ! '  murmurs  Hilda  Wilson. 
'  How  could  she  ! '  exclaims  Eva  Fenton. 

'  It  was  very  clumsy  at  any  rate,'  says  Frances  severely. 

'  Oh  come,  Sir  Joseph,  not  deliberately,  you  know,'  interposes 
Mr.  Thorpe  in  weak  remonstrance. 

Jacquetta  gazes  from  one  to  the  other  in  round- eyed  bewilder- 
ment. 

I  draw  myself  up  disgustedly.  I  have  apologised  enough- 
nay,  too  much,  and  Sir  Joseph  glares  at  me  in  vain. 

(  Give  me  a  hand,  Thorpe,'  says  Mr.  Mansfield's  slow  voice 
from  behind.  ' I  have  skated  from  the  other  side  without  any 
help  and  with  only  two  falls.  Well,  Sir  Joseph,  are  you  all  right 
again?  How  did  you  manage  to  come  such  a  cropper?  You 
rolled  over  like  an  intoxicated  ninepin.' 

*  Say  rather  was  pushed  over,'  retorts  Sir  Joseph  crossly. 

'  Well,  what  can  you  expect  if  you  go  in  for  hockey  ?  '  returns 
Mr.  Mansfield  cheerfully.  '  Miss  Nugent,  will  you  tell  me  if  I  am 
managing  my  left  foot  any  better  ?  I  have  been  practising  your 
instructions.' 

And  he  skates  ponderously  off,  followed  only  too  gladly  by  me. 

'  Is  that  better  ?  '  he  says,  pausing  at  the  other  end  of  the  ice. 

'  I  really  was  not  watching,'  I  reply.  '  I  am  so  angry  with  Sir 
Joseph.  How  am  I  to  go  back  to  his  house  and  eat  his  food  when 
he  treats  me  so  abominably  ? ' 

And  while  the  words  are  yet  in  my  mouth  I  declare  to  myself 
that  I  will  marry  Bryan  Mansfield. 
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He  is  Hot  slow  to  see  his  advantage. 

4  And  why  should  you  go  back  to  his  house  ?  '  he  asks  eagerly. 
'  Why  will  you  not ' 

I  raise  my  hand  imperatively.  If  I  allow  him  to  go  on  talk- 
ing, my  resolution  will  evaporate  before  his  arguments  ;  he  is  his 
own  worst  advocate. 

*  I  will  marry  you  if  you  still  wish  it  after  hearing  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  do  not  care  for  you.  I  would  not  be  your  wife  if  any 
other  resource  were  open  to  me  ;  I  only  consent  to  it  now  because 
I  am  homeless,  friendless,  and  not  courageous  enough  to  battle 
with  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  marry  you  I  will  do  my 
duty  towards  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Now,  it  is  for  you 
to  decide/ 

'For  me  to  decide  ! '  he  cries  joyfully,  his  face  twitching,  his 
hands  outstretched.  '  Oh,  how  can  you  think  I  would  hesitate  ? 
It  will  be  the  dream  of  my  life  to  make  you  happy.' 


(To  le  continued.) 
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BIRDS  of  prey  are  objects  of  interest  and  consideration  from  three 
widely  different  points  of  view — the  gamekeeper's,  the  bird 
collector's,  and  the  true  naturalist's. 

Very  few  gamekeepers  are  naturalists,  although  one  might 
suppose  their  calling  would  have  the  effect  of  making  them  very 
keen  ones.  Now  and  again  a  keen  and  intelligent  observer  is  to 
be  found  in  that  fraternity,  but  he  is  the  exception.  As  a  rule  he 
is  prejudiced  against  all  birds  of  prey,  as  was  his  father  before 
him ;  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  kill  anything  he  thinks  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  creatures  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  discharges 
that  duty  with  zeal,  although  many  of  his  nailed-up  collection  of 
birds  were  guiltless  of  some  of  the  mischief  attributed  to  them. 
Sometimes,  too,  I  have  seen  amongst  them  specimens  in  a  state  of 
decay  which  would  have  fetched  him  a  good  day's  pay  had  he  been 
aware  of  their  market  value.  The  bird  collector  is  wiser  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  He  knows  the  exact  market  value  of  the 
creature  he  requires,  and  exactly  where  to  place  or  dispose  of  it 
when  procured.  We  have  all  seen  and  admired  collections  belong- 
ing to  men  of  means ;  well  set-up  by  artists  the  birds  often  are  ; 
for  a  man  must  be  an  artist  to  be  able  to  make  a  dead  creature 
appear  truly  lifelike.  And  over  the  trim  cases  with  their  labels 
in  Latin  and  English,  the  gun  with  which  their  owner  is  supposed 
to  have  shot  them  may  be  seen  suspended  on  the  wall.  No  doubt 
some  were  shot  as  the  visitor  is  led  to  suppose ;  but  my  pleasure 
in  several  such  collections  is  often  disturbed  by  the  remembrance 
,  of  a  gaunt,  hollow-eyed  man  with  a  hacking  cough  which  was 
never  cured,  in  scanty,  dilapidated  clothing,  and  shoes  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  His  gun  was  rust-eaten,  but  it  was  a  very  sure 
one  in  his  hands.  Peregrine  or  bittern,  heron  and  rail,  all  fell 
before  his  aim.  He  had  one  terrible  weakness,  however,  poor 
fellow — he  drank  too  freely,  and  whenever  he  had  procured  a  good 
specimen  his  money  went  freely  too. 

When  he  had  anything  good  his  steps  were  always  bent  in  the 
direction  of  the  collections  aforementioned.  The  poor  fellow  is 
dead  now ;  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  caused  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
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vessel,  ended  his  life.     Silver  shot  never  fails  in  killing,  be  the 
bird  what  it  may. 

If  the  wholesale  and,  from  our  standpoint,  wanton  destruction 
of  the  most  interesting  class  of  our  British  birds  continues,  those 
who  like  to  observe  them  in  their  native  haunts  may  have  to  go 
a  long  distance  to  do  so.  In  many  localities  where  they  were 
once  numerous  not  a  single  specimen  can  now  be  discovered,  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  true  naturalist,  who  believes  that  no  creature 
was  created  in  vain  ;  each  one  has  its  own  work  and  place  in  the 
Great  Father's  universe. 

On  the  list  of  Kaptores,  the  first  by  right  is  the  golden  eagle, 
a  noble  and  very  powerful  bird.  Sportsmen-naturalists  have 
described  him  and  his  habits  accurately ;  St.  John,  Colquhoun,  and 
the  Highland  keepers  of  the  deer  forests,  besides  that  practical  and 
reliable  authority,  Macgillivray.  This  eagle  is  a  bird  of  the 
mountains  ;  he  does  not  often  leave  the  rocks  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  a  foray  for  food.  My  acquaintance  with  him  has  only 
been  in  a  state  of  captivity.  Even  in  that  condition,  unfavour- 
able as  it  is  to  the  development  of  his  faculties,  I  have  seen 
enough  of  his  courageous  spirit  and  enormous  power  of  muscle  to 
give  him  plenty  of  elbow-room.  With  his  master  or  keeper  he 
may  get  on  a  friendly  footing,  but  even  then  his  mood  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  ;  his  fierce  nature  will  break  through  and  manifest 
itself  dangerously  at  times,  and  it  will  never  be  safe  for  a  stranger 
to  get  very  near  him.  Chained  to  a  stand  he  may  be,  but  if  the 
chain  is  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  showing  some  of  his  capabilities. 

The  sea  eagle  has  also  been  described  by  the  above  writers. 
With  this  bird  I  am  better  acquainted.  He  has  sometimes  visited 
the  rabbit  links  near  the  sea  shore  close  to  my  home,  and  lost  his 
life  by  so  doing,  for  no  device  was  left  untried  by  the  warrener  in 
order  to  compass  the  grand  bird's  death.  His  fee  for  that  busi- 
ness was  a  guinea.  The  sea  eagle  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  golden 
eagle,  and  not  so  neat  in  his  build ;  in  fact  there  is  something  of 
the  look  of  the  vulture  about  him.  He  wanders  further  afield ; 
it  is  when  his  plumage  is  immature,  and  the  tail  brown  instead  of 
white,  as  is  the  case  when  the  plumage  is  perfect,  that  he  is  con- 
fused with  his  nobler  relative.  When  seen  side  by  side  the  difference 
is  great.  The  golden  eagle  has  a  compact  muscular  form  and  close 
plumage,  a  hawk-like  bill,  his  legs  are  covered  as  far  as  the  toes 
with  feathers,  and  the  toes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  scales 
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next  the  claws,  are  covered  with  small  scales.  The  sea  eagle  is  more 
lumpish  in  form,  and  his  plumage  is  looser ;  his  bill  is  long,  and 
decidedly  vulture-like  in  form,  but  powerful.  His  legs  are  covered 
with  scales  instead  of  feathers,  and  large  scales  cover  the  toes  also  ; 
his  tail  is  white.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  mistake  between  the 
two  birds  at  any  period,  if  one  single  trait  is  remembered,  namely 
that  the  golden  eagle  is  feathered  down  to  the  toes,  whereas  the 
sea  eagle's  legs  are  covered  with  large  scales. 

I  have  seen  the  sea  eagle  when  his  temper  was  roused ;  he 
was  a  fine  fellow  then  ;  the  feathers  on  his  head  were  raised,  and 
the  hackled  feathers  on  his  neck  bluffed  out,  his  body  in  a  crouch- 
ing position,  and  his  wings  working  ready  for  a  spring.  His 
appearance  then,  combined  with  his  yelp,  gave  one  notice  in  very 
plain  language  that  it  would  be  wise  to  quit  and  give  him  room 
to  get  better  tempered.  The  two  that  the  warrener  shot  did  not 
die  without  a  fierce  struggle,  for  they  were  only  hit  in  the  wing. 

In  a  state  of  captivity  the  sea  eagle  is  as  little  to  be  trusted 
as  the  golden,  especially  when  out  of  temper.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  at  the  present  time  a  few  gentlemen  who  have  large 
properties  where  both  species  are  found  have  given  strict  orders 
for  the  protection  of  these  noble  birds ;  and  so  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  mountain  side  and  the  dizzy  sea  cliff  may  yet  be 
saved  from  extermination.  A  price  has  been  set  on  their  heads 
for  many  years,  and  a  good  one  too,  but  not  from  any  protective 
point  of  view  so  far  as  the  deer  forests  are  concerned,  but  because 
they  have  been  in  demand  as  ornaments  to  decorate  the  halls  of 
sportsmen,  or  such  as  were  ambitious  of  being  considered  sportsmen. 
Forty  years  ago  they  were,  comparatively  speaking,  unmolested. 
In  1832,  however,  Maxwell's  <  Wild  Sports  of  the  West '  appeared, 
followed  in  1844  by  that  author's  '  Sports  and  Adventures.'  In 
the  same  year  Charles  St.  John's  '  Wild  Sports  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Highlands '  came  out,  and  after  that  '  The  Moor 
and  the  Loch,'  by  John  Colquhoun.  These  works  all  contain  truth- 
ful and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wild  creatures  in  their  native 
haunts  amidst  the  grand  scenery  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  More 
particularly  to  Scotland  was  the  interest  directed,  and  deer  forests 
rose  in  value  to  figures  never  before  looked  for.  Things  were 
done  also  in  the  way  of  moving  whole  families  with  their  sheep 
and  wild  Highland  cattle  in  order  that  these  forests  might  be  left  in 
possession  of  the  red  deer  and  the  golden  eagle,  which  would 
sound  strange  if  told  now. 

17-2 
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Any  sportsman  who  had  killed  a  red  deer,  stag  with  royal 
antlers,  a  golden  eagle,  seal  and  salmon,  was  entitled  to  the  full 
honours  of  the  hunter's  badge.  The  first-named  two  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  ranking  among  the  first  order  of  sportsmen. 

It  was  noticed  that  after  the  appearance  of  the  works  I  have 
mentioned  stuffed  eagles  or  their  heads,  with  the  heads  and 
antlers  of  the  red  deer,  were  indispensable  decorations  of  a 
gentleman's  hall  if  he  made  any  pretensions  to  be  a  sportsman. 
Some  there  were  who  could  by  no  means  lay  claim  to  that  title, 
but  whose  walls  were  well  covered  with  trophies  notwithstanding. 
I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  such  a  one.  He  had  money 
and  a  fine  house,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  certainly  much 
given  to  hospitality.  He  lived  in  rather  a  lonely  district,  and 
the  few  there  were  to  visit  him  were  somewhat  unsophisticated. 
He  was  a  man  of  taste  so  far  as  colour  was  concerned,  and  the 
walls  of  his  hall  would  have  satisfied  the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
present  day,  with  their  soft  greenish- grey  tint  and  dado  of 
polished  oak.  A  few  stained-glass  windows  gave  a  rich  touch  to 
the  whole.  On  the  walls,  on  oak  shields,  were  hung  trophies  of 
the  chase ;  on  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  fine  eagle, 
well  set  up.  Fronting  the  entrance  door,  in  the  place  of  honour, 
were  a  magnificent  pair  of  antlers,  whereon  hangs  a  tale. 

After  dinner,  where  the  wines  were  good  and  generous,  he 
would  invite  his  guest  or  guests  to  look  at  what  he  termed  his 
wild  beast  show.  He  was  a  most  genial  showman,  and  always 
took  pains  that  everything  should  be  made  plain  to  the  most 
limited  capacity  of  mind.  When  he  got  in  front  of  that  fine  pair 
of  antlers  he  would  look  up  at  them  and  say,  '  Ah !  well  do  I 
remember  the  day  when  the  stag  that  carried  those  noble  antlers 
fell  to  my  rifle  on  the  rugged  heights  of  the  mighty  Ben  Voirlas. 
Though  mortally  wounded,  he  did  not  fall  at  once,  but  came  to 
bay  in  a  most  determined  manner  near  a  huge  fragment  of  rock. 
My  gallant  Oscar,  a  deerhound  of  undaunted  courage,  was  killed 
on  the  spot — in  attempting  to  pull  him  down — by  one  terrific 
stroke  from  those  antlers.  Poor  Oscar !  I  have  never  been  able 
to  replace  him.  Sadly  dispirited,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  both 
— as  evening  was  near — until  the  following  morning.  Just  as 
day  broke  over  the  mountain  tops,  with  a  couple  of  gillies  I 
arrived  at  the  spot,  and  found  that  monarch  of  the  clouds  which 
you  see  over  there  standing  on  the  body  of  the  dead  stag.  To 
level  my  rifle  and  fire  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  he  fell 
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dead  to  the  shot.  They  are  fine  trophies,  each  in  their  way.  You 
will  observe  that  the  eagle  is  a  grand  old  bird,  for  the  winters  and 
summers  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  at  the  least  computation, 
have  bleached  the  feathers  of  his  noble  head  white/ 

When  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  noble  pair  of  horns 
were  those  of  the  Wapiti,  the  elk  of  North  America,  and  that  the 
eagle  was  the  white-headed  eagle  from  the  same  country,  he  will 
certainly  give  the  owner  of  those  priceless  trophies  the  credit  of 
a  very  fine  and  poetical  imagination.  The  fact  was,  the  whole 
collection  was  purchased.  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  it  over  the  owner  was  telling  a  mild  and  succulent-looking 
individual  of  an  encounter  he  once  had  with  a  gigantic  African 
elephant,  the  skull  of  which  he  possessed  with  a  fine  pair  of 
tusks  in  it ;  and  he  was  in  the  full  swing  of  his  narrative. 

'Ah  well,  yes,  my  dear  sir;  I  must  allow  that  nerve  is 
required,  and  a  certain  amount  of  coolness  too,  in  that  sort  of 
encounter.  As  you  observe,  a  man  must  have  his  wits  about  him ; 
but  you  soon  get  used  to  that  kind  of  thing,  my  dear  sir,  you 
soon  get  used  to  it.  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,  you  see,  in  the 
dense  jungle,  and  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tell  whether  my 
first  shot  had  told  on  him.  These  creatures,  huge  in  bulk  as  they 
are,  move  noiselessly,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  most  cunning 
manner.  The  one  whose  skull  we  have  before  us  was  an  instance 
of  that ;  for  before  I  knew  anything  of  his  whereabout  he  crashed 
out  of  the  jungle  and  made  straight  for  me,  his  trunk  uplifted  and 
trumpeting  most  fiercely.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Throwing 
my  rifle  up,  I  aimed  at  one  of  his  eyes  ;  the  shot  told,  for  it  entered 
his  brain,  and  he  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  almost  at  my  feet.' 

According  to  Eastern  tradition,  it  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  I  fled  from  the  presence  of  that  mighty 
hunter,  for  I  knew  the  skull  had  been  bought  in  Wardour 
Street. 

To  return  to  our  birds  of  prey,  the  noble  jerfalcon  is  only  a 
rare  visitor  of  ours ;  and  when  he  is  seen  it  is  only,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
state  of  immature  plumage.  Why  he  has  not  been  used  so  much 
as  the  peregrines  we  do  not  know.  At  the  time  '  Falconer's 
Favourites  '  was  published,  he  was  not  with  them,  and  that  work 
states  that  all  the  falcons  used  in  falconry  at  that  date  were 
represented  in  the  volume.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  grand  female  jerfalcon ;  quite  white  she  was.  The  man  who 
carried  her  had  a  crimson  hawking-glove,  richly  embroidered,  on 
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his  hand ;  it  showed  off  her  pure  plumage  to  great  advantage. 
She  was  not  hooded,  and  merely  held  by  the  jesses  attached  to 
her  legs.  She  sat  very  composedly  as  he  carried  her  through  the 
main  street  of  a  small  fishing  village.  I  fancy  she  had  been 
flown  in  the  marshes  close  at  hand.  It  seems  to  me  people  were 
not  so  inquisitive  in  those  days  as  they  are  now ;  the  boys  were 
certainly  not  so  noisy,  and  her  tranquillity  was  not  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  them. 

The  peregrine  ranks  with  the  jer  in  the  falconer's  estimation. 
He  is  certainly  a  more  tractable  bird  to  deal  with  than  the  jer ; 
he  is  better  known,  and,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  is 
preferred  to  the  jer  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge.  As  to 
his  depredations  on  the  grouse  moors,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
about  equally  balanced.  There  are  as  many  for  him  as  against 
him  just  now.  My  own  vote  is  in  his  favour.  I  would  let  him 
and  others  have  free  range  over  all  the  grouse  moors  in  the  king- 
dom. When  so-called  wise  men  try  to  improve  natural  laws,  they 
generally  make  a  bungle  of  it.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  in 
some  remote  districts  rarely  visited,  and  not  preserved  in  any 
way,  where  eagles,  peregrines,  and  other  members  of  the  tribe  are 
common,  the  grouse  are  strong  and  in  good  packs ;  and  that  dread 
scourge  of  the  moors,  the  disease  in  grouse,  is  not  known. 

The  peregrine  is  also  in  request  for  natural  history  purposes, 
and  he  fetches  a  good  price,  as  one  can  tell  from  the  number  one 
sees  set  up. 

That  beautiful  falcon,  the  hobby — a  peregrine  in  miniature — 
is  rarely  seen.  From  my  own  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
bird,  I  should  say  he  is  more  confined  to  certain  localities  than 
the  other  falcons.  Well-timbered  districts,  partially  surrounded 
by  meadow  lands,  are  his  favourite  hunting  grounds,  but  when 
seen  he  ought  certainly  to  be  made  a  note  of,  for  he  is  a  most 
uncommon  bird,  even  in  suitable  localities. 

That  dashing  little  fellow,  the  merlin,  or  stone-hawk — a  pigmy 
falcon  in  comparison  with  others  of  his  family — frequents  the 
moorlands,  and  prefers  the  northern  counties  to  the  southern 
ones.  If  he  is  small,  yet  his  courage  is  high,  for  he  will  kill  birds 
you  would  not  think  him  capable  of  mastering.  I  have  found  the 
small  falcons  and  the  sparrow-hawk  show  a  decided  preference  for 
birds  of  the  finch  tribe.  The  hobby  and  the  merlin  will  kill  the 
skylark,  and,  when  hunger  pinches,  any  bird  they  can  master ;  but 
from  choice  they  prefer  finches  when  they  can  get  them, 
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The  orange-legged  hobby  is  very  rare  ;  it  can  only  be  classed 
as  a  very  occasional  visitant. 

Last  on  the  list  of  falcons  is  the  neat-looking  kestrel,  or  wind- 
fanner,  which  is  as  well  known  to  the  country  children  as  the 
cuckoo  is.  (  Look  at  he  fannin'  away  up  there  ;  don't  he  winner 
just  about,'  you  will  hear  them  say  sometimes.  I  know  him  tho- 
roughly well,  both  in  a  wild  and  a  domesticated  state.  He  makes 
a  nice  pet,  for  he  does  not  attack  your  hands  ferociously  with  bill 
and  claws  like  some  of  the  others  do,  and  when  he  is  in  full 
feather,  as  one  looks  at  him,  perched  on  one's  finger,  he  is  a  hand- 
some-looking bird — a  true  falcon,  every  inch  of  him,  although 
some  writers  have  placed  him  on  the  lower  form.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  him  to  little  purpose.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing — he  had  in  times  past  the  honour  of  being  carried  on  the 
fist  for  hawking  purposes.  He  is  a  good  mouse-hunter,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  it  is  not  always  a  mouse  that  he  clutches  when 
he  drops  down.  His  diet,  like  that  of  the  other  members  of  his 
tribe,  is  a  varied  one.  It  is  a  convenient  way  of  settling  the 
question  to  say  that  certain  of  these  birds  of  prey  confine  their 
pursuit  almost  exclusively  to  a  few  creatures  of  a  particular  class : 
and  probably  it  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  state  it  to  be  so. 
That  the  kestrel  does  a  great  amount  of  good,  no  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  his  habits  would  doubt  for  a  moment ;  but 
the  time  comes  round  when  mice  are  to  be  found  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  lizard  has  gone  to  ground ;  and  then  he  must  have 
something  else. 

A  curious  thing  about  the  mouse  tribe  is  that  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  very  abundant  supply  where  they  are  not  wanted.  Just  now, 
although  I  am  living  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  surrounded  by 
woods  and  fields,  I  am  not  able  to  procure  mice  for  one  of  my 
pets,  although  I  have  offered  to  pay  a  penny  a  head  for  them. 
The  men  that  thresh  the  stacks  out  with  their  threshing  machines 
have  been  enlisted  in  this  service,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  went  to 
one  lately,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  but  he  said  :  4 1  ain't  had  no  luck, 
master ;  I  wishes  I  Jiad,  for  'tis  a  rare  price  to  offer  for  'em,  an' 
our  job  is  a  dusty  one,  so  a  drop  o'  beer  comes  oncommon  handy 
to  the  likes  o'  us,  I  can  tell  ye.  No,  we  ain't  had  no  luck  at  all ; 
you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  the  last  lot  o'  stacks  as  we  thrashed 
lately,  there  warn't  a  mouse  or  a  rat  in  them.  As  to  traps,  they 
ain't  no  good  this  time  o'  year.' 

I  have  proved  tha£?  and  not  to  my  satisfaction  in  this  case,  for 
I  want  mice  badly. 
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What  the  kestrel  does  at  certain  times  is  to  take  toll  from  the 
large  flocks  of  birds  that  congregate  in  the  fields  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  acorns  are  falling,  and  the  beech  mast  lies 
thick  on  the  ground.  The  woodpigeons  come  then  in  flocks  for 
their  provender ;  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  bordering  on  the  bare 
fields  are  their  favourite  feeding  grounds.  They  are  good  birds 
for  the  table  where  their  feed  is  good,  and  they  fetch  a  fair  price 
in  the  market.  Some  of  the  men  who  can  be  trusted  not  to 
meddle  with  ground  game,  nor  to  get  into  the  covers,  get  permis- 
sion from  the  farmers  to  shoot  all  they  can  on  their  grounds — 
leaving  a  brace  or  two  now  and  then  for  the  owner's  use  when 
required. 

That  most  wary  bird,  the  woodpigeon,  is  decoyed  within  shot 
in  this  way.  Close  to  the  edge  o'f  the  wood  a  rough  shelter  is 
made,  looking  much  like  a  heap  of  copse  trimming,  thrown 
together  in  as  scrambling  or  loose  a  fashion  as  possible.  In  a  line 
with  it,  and  within  reach  of  the  man's  heavy  gun,  a  little  corn  is 
dropped — just  enough  to  make  a  show — Indian  corn,  also  peas. 
About  midway,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  far,  a  tame  woodpigeon  is 
secured  by  a  string  tied  round  one  of  his  legs,  and  fastened  to  a 
peg  in  the  ground.  Food  is  placed  there,  and  water  given  him  ; 
and  then  the  shooter  gets  into  his  hiding-place.  There  will  have 
been  a  frost  in  the  night,  probably,  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright, 
the  air  bracing,  and  there  is  a  light  breeze,  causing  the  faded 
leaves  to  fall  in  showers  of  varied  tints  all  round.  The  decoy  bird 
is  very  comfortable — the  position  is  not  new  to  him ;  he  walks 
about  as  far  as  his  tether  will  allow  him,  bows  his  head,  struts  and 
coos.  Here  comes  a  flock  for  their  breakfast ;  they  see  him,  and 
know  by  the  bird's  movements  that  food  is  there.  After  a  ring 
round,  they  pitch,  and  begin  to  walk  up  to  him.  Now  they  have 
found  the  food ;  nearer  they  come,  they  are  within  range.  Bang ! 
three  brace  lie  dead  on  the  field. 

Grathering  up  his  birds,  the  man  places  himself  in  hiding 
again,  and  the  bird,  perfectly  unconcerned,  presently  goes  through 
his  performance  again  for  the  allurement  of  another  flock. 

And  now  another  actor  appears  on  the  scene,  flashing  out  into 
the  field  like  a  brown  streak,  and  striking  the  decoy.  It  is  a 
sharp  stroke  and  an  effective  one,  for  the  bird  falls  over  on  his  side 
dead.  Recovering  himself  in  the  turn,  the  hawk  swoops  down  on 
his  victim.  Once  more  a  shot  is  heard,  and  the  hawk,  too,  is 
dead.  Muttering  unheard-of  blessings  backwards  on  the  author 
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of  the  mischief,  the  shooter  finds,  when  he  reaches  the  spot,  a  male 
kestrel,  which,  although  quite  dead,  still  grasps  tightly  in  one  of 
his  claws  the  head  of  the  decoy  bird,  which  he  had  taken  off  clean 
when  he  swooped  down. 

A  pigeon  shooter  I  knew  well  used  a  stuffed  woodpigeon^ 
fastened  to  a  piece  of  board,  as  a  decoy.  This  bird  was  once 
pounced  on  by  a  female  kestrel,  and  she  cluttered  off  with  it  over 
the  stubble.  Another  of  her  family  joined  her,  and  the  pair 
fought  like  furies  for  the  dummy  pigeon.  He  shot  both  at  one 
shot ;  they  were  not  knocked  about,  the  stuffed  pigeon  received 
the  brunt  of  the  charge,  and  was,  to  use  the  man's  own  expression, 
6  completely  ruinated  between  'em.'  The  other  choice  morsels  of 
the  kestrel  are  turkey  poults  of  some  considerable  size,  the  young 
of  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  young  chickens  and  ducklings. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  in  very  positive  terms  that  he  is  almost 
guiltless  of  bird  slaughter.  That  may  be  so  where  there  are  no 
birds — perhaps  such  places  are  to  be  found — though  I  do  not 
know  of  any.  The  kestrel  will  single  a  pewit  out  from  a  flock, 
chase  him  in  grand  form,  and  kill  him.  I  admire  him  greatly, 
but  he  is  certainly  a  bird  slaughterer. 

That  fine  bird  the  goshawk  is  almost  extinct  in  this  country 
now :  he  was  common  enough  once.  According  to  the  old  works 
on  falconry  the  very  qualities  which  made  him  highly  prized  in 
those  days  have  been  the  cause  of  his  destruction  in  modern  times. 
He  is  a  bird  of  most  determined  disposition,  large  and  powerful. 
Hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  and  other  creatures  of  the  woods,  moors, 
hillsides,  and  heaths,  found  in  him  a  most  ferocious  enemy.  He 
looks  exactly  what  he  is,  a  freebooter.  Those  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  were  brought  over  from  the  continent,  where  the 
woods  and  forests  are  more  suited  to  his  particular  method  of 
capture  than  ours  are.  He  is  very  swift  for  a  short  chase ;  in  com- 
parison, that  is,  with  the  flight  of  the  jer  and  the  peregrine  falcons. 
He  has  a  knack  of  striking  sideways  at  his  quarry,  so  as  to  catch 
it  under  the  side  of  the  wing  when  in  full  flight ;  a  most  deadly 
kind  of  proceeding.  Hares  he  grapples  and  clings  to  with  the 
grip  of  a  vice.  Puss  may  jump  and  rush  with  frantic  mad  calls 
of  '  Aunt !  aunt !  aunt ! ' — the  cry  of  the  hare  in  fear  and  pain — 
but  it  is  to  small  purpose,  for  the  fierce  bird  bites  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  it  is  all  over.  Sometimes  if  the  hare  is  near  thick 
cover  the  hawk  gets  the  worst  of  it,  for  she  rushes  into  thick  stuff 
and  the  hawk  is  knocked  off  and  has  a  job  to  get  free  from  the 
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tangle.  He  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  by  the  few  gentlemen 
who  have  revived  the  ancient  sport  of  falconry. 

Next  on  our  list  comes  that  dwarf  of  a  goshawk,  the  well- 
known  sparrow-hawk.  If  any  one  curious  in  the  matter  will 
compare  them  together,  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how  very  like  they 
are  in  all  points  with  the  exception  of  size ;  their  habits  and 
hunting  localities  are  very  similar  too.  In  one  point  they  differ ; 
the  goshawk  being  very  rare,  whilst  the  sparrow-hawk  is  a  very 
common  bird.  You  will  find  him  about  everywhere,  and  certainly 
more  free  than  welcome. 

It  is  feeding  time  for  the  poultry  at  the  farm  which  lies  snugly 
between  the  hills  and  close  to  the  woods.  What  a  commotion  ! 
The  geese  sound  their  cackling  trumpets,  ducks  quack,  the  guinea- 
fowls  scream  <  Come  back !  come  back  ! '  turkeys  gobble  and  the 
hens  cackle,  while  their  lord  and  master,  bold  chanticleer,  claps  his 
wings  and  crows  his  loudest.  Master  Hawk  has  heard  the  row  as 
he  was  hunting  for  his  early  evening  meal,  and  he  intends  if 
possible  to  profit  by  it.  He  does  not  come  flying  up  openly,  for 
caution  is  very  necessary  here ;  but  he  glides  from  tree  to  tree 
and  along  hedgerows,  until  he  perches  on  one  of  the  boughs  of  an 
old  ash  close  to  the  trunk,  that  leans  over  the  cart-shed  in  the 
yard. 

Here  comes  the  dame  calling  to  her  feathered  charges.  What 
a  fluttering  ensues  !  She  gets  the  hens  that  have  chicks  just  in 
front  of  her,  and  then  she  begins  to  feed,  throwing  first  to  the 
larger  poultry  behind.  Very  choice  the  old  dame  is  about  her 
chicks,  for  they  are  the  last  she  will  have  this  season.  They  are 
a  nice  size  now  and  strong,  and  she  can  reckon  on  a  nice  little 
sum  when  she  sells  them  as  fine  spring  chickens  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  She  calls  them  her  pretty  creeturs  and  praises  their 
mother,  as  they  run  about  her  feet,  for  doing  so  well  by  them. 
Swish  !  comes  something,  almost  brushing  the  old  lady's  nose. 
A  chick  is  clutched  from  before  her  very  feet,  and  that  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  sparrow-hawk  is  away  again. 

6  Drat  that  'ere  thing  !  If  I  don't  knock  the  life  out  on  it ! ' 
Dropping  the  remaining  food  she  grasps  the  broom  that  is  lying 
close  to  her,  and  brandishes  it  about  in  a  very  warlike  manner. 
That  the  hawk  is  now  half  a  mile  away  is  no  matter  to  her ;  she 
is  taking  imaginary  vengeance,  and  giving  tongue  in  fine  style 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  'Father!  father!  are  ye  deaf?  Don't 
ye  hear  me  calling  ye  ?  ' 
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6  Yes,  I  kin  hear  ye,  'twud  be  a  wonder  if  I  didn't.  What  in 
the  name  o'  airthly  goodness  be  the  matter  with  ye  ?  ' 

'  That  'ere  varmint  have  snappered  up  another  o'  them  'ere 
chicks  ;  there's  nearly  four  shillin's  gone  ;  leastways  I  should  ha' 
had  it.  'Tis  clear  ruin,  that  it  is.  Why  in  the  name  o'  mischief 
don't  ye  shoot  the  dratted  thing  ?  But  there  ain't  a  bit  o'  good 
talking,  for  that  'ere  old  gun  o'  yours  as  ye  talks  so  much  on  at 
times  wants  a  week's  notice  give  her  before  she  goes  off.' 

4  Well,  dame,  there  be  other  things  besides  the  old  gun  as  don't 
go  off;  for  I  ain't  heard  that  'ere  scrub  broom  go  off  with  a  bang 
yet,  though  ye  did  shoulder  it  so  mighty  perky  like.  No,  it  ain't 
gone  off  with  a  bang  yet,  or  I'd  ha'  heard  it.' 

'  Now,  don't  ye,  father,  run  on  in  that  'ere  maudlin',  aggrewatin' 
way,  as  if  second  childishness  had  got  ye  by  the  nose,  or  you'll 
riz  my  wool  up,  an'  git  a  bit  o'  my  mind,  so  I  tell  ye.' 

6  Well,  I  dunno  as  that  'ud  be  an  onusual  treat,  seem'  I  gits 
it  pretty  often  as  'tis.' 

i  Keeper  shall  shoot  the  varmint ;  I'll  git  him  to  do  it.' 

( Ay,  he  shot  one  before,  leastways  he  showed  ye  one,  an'  you 
asked  him  in,  an  giv'  him  a  tumbler  o'  that  old  mead.  Arter  that 
I  took  notes  as  he'd  alms  got  a  sparrow-hawk  that  he'd  shot  on 
this  'ere  bit  o'  a  farm.  They  was  allus  either  comin'  to  it  or 
goin'  from  it,  one  or  t'other ;  'twas  curous  what  a  lot  on  'em  there 
was  about  all  the  time  that  'ere  mead  lasted.  When  the  stone 
bottle  giv'  out  there  warn't  one  to  be  sin  about  for  love  or  money. 
No,  dame,  'tain't  very  often  as  I  makes  up  my  mind  to  hev'  my 
own  way,  but  when  I  does  I  has  it,  and  that  'ere  keeper  don't 
shoot  no  more  hawks  here.  There's  on'y  this  'un  comes,  an'  the 
wust  he  kin  do  is  to  snapper  a  chick  ;  certin  sure  I  be  he  can't 
drink  a  gallon  o'  old  mead.  Tell  ye  what,  I'll  get  shepherd's  lad 
to  snap  him,  he's  mortal  clever  at  that  sort  o'  thing,  an'  I'll  pay 
him  fur  doin'  it.  He'll  have  him,  an'  he  wunt  want  to  git  roun' 
ye  fur  any  old  mead.' 

The  sparrow-hawk  is  certainly  a  sad  plague  to  the  poultry 
yard.  If  there  is  a  pigeon-cote  in  it  and  the  female  hunts  with 
him,  the  birds  will  not  escape  very  easily. 

As  pets  I  can  say  but  little  in  their  favour.  I  had  a  pair — 
good  specimens  of  their  tribe — but  they  caused  a  little  bother  at 
times.  They  had  first-class  appetites,  and  .if  their  wants  were 
not  attended  to  promptly,  shriek  on  shriek  would  follow  in  quick 
succession,  rousing  other  folks  besides  my  wife  and  myself.  Now 
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and  again  we  received  gentle  intimations  from  our  neighbours 
that  if  people  kept  hawks  they  had  better  feed  them  and  not  let 
them  yell  with  hunger.  These  hints  did  not  disturb  me,  for  my 
birds  were  well  fed  and  never  neglected  in  any  way.  Sometimes 
the  pair  pounced  on  my  hand  when  I  introduced  it  into  their  cage 
with  a  bird  and  some  meat.  If  only  one  portion  went  in,  there 
would  be  a  fight  and  awful  yelling.  They  would  never  be  credited 
with  the  power  they  have  in  their  slim-looking  legs  and  toes.  It 
is  certainly  a  case  of  tooth  and  nail  with  them. 

The  sparrow-hawk  is  a  bold,  courageous  bird  when  at  liberty, 
and  he  has  a  most  evil  temper  when  in  confinement.  It  is  most 
annoying  to  find  that  he  will  perch  on  your  finger  one  moment — • 
a  clean,  compact,  bright-looking  bird — and  the  next  he  will  fall 
backwards,  a  frantic  yelling  heap  of  feathers,  hanging  and  napping 
by  the  jesses  on  his  legs. 

My  two  had  a  particular  weakness  for  doing  mischief.  The 
last  escapade  on  the  part  of  the  female  caused  me  to  give  them 
their  liberty.  My  near  neighbour  cultivated  flowers  ;  he  had 
some  very  choice  ones  and  a  splendid  show  of  them ;  his  little 
conservatory  was  a  mass  of  blooms.  One  unlucky  morning,  when 
I  was  making  some  little  alterations  in  her  jesses,  she  dashed  off 
and  away,  out  of  sight  like  a  flash.  Before  I  could  guess  where 
she  had  got  to,  we  heard  a  voice  calling  most  earnestly  to  us  to 
come  and  catch  something.  The  door  of  my  neighbour's  little 
paradise  was  open,  the  morning  being  warm,  and  the  feathered 
evil  had  dashed  in.  Before  I  could  reach  the  place  she  had  done 
a  great  amount  of  damage,  for  finding  herself  in  close  quarters 
she  had  dashed  about  and  cut  with  her  strong  wings  in  all 
directions  fuchsias,  geraniums,  carnations,  and  lilies,  completely 
ruining  them  for  the  season.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
the  look  on  the  face  of  their  injured  owner.  '  Catch  her,  will 
you,  as  quick  as  you  can ! '  Then  he  added  in  a  grieved  voice, 
'  I  don't  think  I  could  keep  anything  that  might  annoy  a  neigh- 
bour.' 

I  could  say  nothing  in  reply,  for  he  had  certainly  just  cause 
for  anger.  After  a  skirmish  the  bird  was  caught,  and,  tossing  her 
into  the  air,  I  recommended  her  to  make  tracks  for  a  warmer 
climate.  Then  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  good  to  my 
neighbour  the  damage  the  bird  had  done,  but  he  behaved 
generously  and  declined  that.  '  No,'  he  said  ;  4  you  have  got 
rid  of  her  and  are  going  to  let  the  other  loose  when  you  go 
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in,  so  we  will  not  say  any  more  about  the  matter.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  regret  them,  from  the  noise  I  have  heard  them  make 
at  times.' 

I  quite  agreed  with  him ;  as  pets  I  had  found  them  a  failure. 

The  common  buzzard,  puttock,  mouse-hawk,  or  mole-catcher, 
all  which  names  are  given  to  the  same  bird,  might  be  more  pro- 
perly called  the  uncommon  buzzard.  When  on  the  wing  he  is  a 
very  imposing-looking  bird.  When  seen  at  a  distance  he  has 
occasionally  been  taken  for  an  eagle — even  by  those  who  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  birds  of  prey.  If  tamed  he  is  sociable 
and  amusing,  when  kindly  treated.  A  noble-looking  bird  I  con- 
sider him,  but  I  have  seen  fine  specimens  stuffed  out  of  all  shape 
by  local  bird  and  animal  preservers.  The  mothers  that  hatched 
them  would  tear  them  in  pieces  as  abortions  could  they  see  them. 
I  feel  I  have  borne  much  in  this  way,  but  really  when  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  a  case  about  the  size  of  a  small  chest  of 
drawers,  containing  a  buzzard  sitting  on  the  same  branch  with  a 
woodpigeon,  beneath  them  a  teal  faced  by  a  squirrel  with  a  white 
tail,  and  then  right  in  front,  in  the  place  of  honour,  a  dropsical 
cock-pheasant  with  a  white  stoat  looking  up  at  him  in  a  most 
amiable  manner,  the  whole  decorated  with  tufts  of  dyed  reed, 
grasses,  and  everlasting  flowers,  my  wrath  has  burst  all  bounds  ; 
I  have  bestowed  anything  but  a  benediction,  and  departed. 

A  man  would  have  to  take  a  pretty  long  railway  journey 
nowadays  before  he  could  get  sight  of  a  buzzard,  unless  he  were 
satisfied  with  looking  at  one  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  forest  lands  of  Sussex  he  might  possibly  find 
one.  They  know  him  in  Somerset,  and  expect  to  see  him  on  the 
downs  and  in  the  hollows  just  before  rain  comes ;  for  then  the 
moles  heave  in  all  directions,  and  the  buzzard  watches  their  mounds 
until  a  mole  heaves  close  to  the  top,  then  grips  him.  He  is  a 
clever  bird,  so  is  his  relation,  the  rough-legged  buzzard.  I  give 
my  notes  upon  the  whole  tribe  we  are  now  considering,  not  from 
any  scientific  point  of  view,  but  simply  from  my  own  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  observation. 

The  rough-legged  buzzard  looks  like  a  small  eagle.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  some  have  called  these  birds  ignoble  ; 
he  certainly  does  not  look  it  when  he  has  a  rabbit  in  his  claws. 
The  rabbit,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  come  to  the  front  with  a 
rush.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  you  could  have  your  pick 
of  the  best  at  the  rate  of  three  for  one  shilling,  and  customers 
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were  hard  to  find  even  at  that  price.  They  were  looked  on  as 
mere  vermin.  And  at  that  time  the  two  buzzards  above  named 
were  to  be  found  on  the  same  estate.  A  kite,  too,  once  located 
on  it,  and  was  shot ;  his  forked  tail  brought  him  into  notice.  He 
is  a  bird  of  the  past  as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  At  the 
time  of  migration,  which  is  performed  more  or  less  by  the  whole 
tribe,  a  solitary  one  might  be  seen,  but  very  rarely.  Even  in 
Scotland  he  is  rare,  and  when  trapped  or  shot  his  fine  tail  is 
eagerly  sought  for  by  flyfishers  as  a  most  important  item  in  the 
manufacture  of  salmon-flies.  I  have  seen  them  in  captivity  as 
pets  ;  their  owner  told  me  he  found  them  gentle  birds.  They  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  the  continent. 

The  harrier  comes  next.  Why  he  should  be  called  a  harrier 
I  do  not  know,  for  he  does  not  persecute  the  objects  he  feeds  on 
more  than  the  other  Eaptores.  The  name  has  been  given  them, 
however,  and  it  sticks  to  them.  I  know  the  marsh  and  the  hen 
harriers  best.  Never  were  two  birds  more  unlike  than  are  the 
male  and  female  hen-harrier.  The  male  has  a  grey  and  white 
plumage,  which  makes  him,  when  in  the  act  of  flying,  look  very 
like  a  gull,  and  his  flapping  kind  of  flight  increases  the  likeness. 
He  can  move  as  quickly  as  a  dart  when  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so. 
The  female  has  a  brown-coloured  plumage  of  different  shades,  and 
her  tail  is  barred  sometimes.  They  hunt  in  couples,  pointer 
fashion,  and  at  other  times  singly.  A  grouse  would  very  surely 
come  to  grief  if  either  male  or  female  caught  sight  of  him.  By  the 
word  grouse  I  mean  black  game,  male  or  female.  At  one  time 
I  should  have  doubted  that  fact,  but  the  longer  folks  live  the  more 
they  will  see  if  they  keep  their  eyes  open.  One  evening,  tramp- 
ing over  a  moor,  I  rose  a  hen-harrier  from  a  grey  hen  that  he  had 
just  finished  picking.  It  was  the  female  of  the  blackcock.  The 
ranger  shot  him  the  same  evening,  and  to  my  disgust  nailed  him 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  ruined  as  a  specimen.  He  had 
not  been  hurt  by  the  shot  in  a  way  to  disfigure  him  at  all,  but 
there  he  was,  on  the  shed,  spread-eagled,  one  nail  through  his 
head  and  one  through  each  of  his  wings.  '  I  reckon  he'll  bide 
where  I've  put  him,  mister,'  he  said,  as  I  looked  at  him. 

The  marsh  harrier,  or  duck-hawk  of  the  marshmen,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  marshes.  Other  birds  of  prey  are  to  be  seen  there, 
but  the  duck-hawk  is  conspicuous  above  the  rest  by  his  size  and 
flight.  Visit  the  grey-green  flats  when  the  sun  is  glimmering 
through  the  mist,  his  form  will  be  seen  gliding  here,  there,  and 
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everywhere.  Woe  betide  duck,  coot,  moorhen,  or  young  hare 
that  comes  in  his  clutch,  for  he  is  hunting  for  his  breakfast.  At 
midday  you  will  find  him  high  up  in  the  clear  blue  sky  which  is 
flecked  here  and  there  with  light  fleecy  clouds. 

Large  cattle  and  sheep,  peculiar  at  one  time  to  the  marsh- 
lands, are  dotted  all  over  the  great  level  flats.  In  the  distance 
can  be  seen  the  sails  of  vessels  which  seem  in  places  to  be  sailing 
right  over  the  marsh.  Reed-stacks  are  scattered  about,  looking 
like  hay-stacks  when  seen  from  far.  The  dome-shaped  objects 
near  at  hand  are  the  halves  of  fishing-smacks  ;  some  are  too  old 
for  use,  others  have  been  confiscated  for  smuggling,  sawn  asunder, 
and  sold.  These  are  used  by  the  watchers  of  the  marshes  as 
temporary  abiding  places  when  the  cattle  require  watching  in 
case  the  floods  are  expected,  or  when  the  weather  is  more  than 
usually  severe.  They  also  serve  the  purpose  of  concealment  for 
the  long-shore  shooters  when  fowl  are  on  the  flats,  for  the  watchers 
thatch  them  roughly  over  with  reeds.  The  word  fowl,  of  course, 
includes  geese  and  ducks  of  all  kinds.  All  waders  are  styled  hen- 
footed  fowl,  and  to  the  hen-footed  tribe  the  duck-hawk  directs 
much  of  his  attention,  for  they  are  excellent  eating  as  a  rule.  A 
coot  or  moorhen  is  good  eating  from  my  point  of  view,  let  alone 
the  plovers  and  curlews.  When  ducks  and  teal  come  on  the  flats 
for  the  season,  then  he  is  busy.  Ducks  are  on  the  marshes  all 
the  year  round,  and  breed  there.  The  young  ducks,  called 
( flappers,'  are  nearly  as  large  as  their  parents,  and  very  tender. 
If  the  duck-hawk  can  catch  one  out  of  the  reeds,  he  interviews 
him  at  once ;  but  winter  is  the  best  time  for  that — the  early  part 
of  it,  if  not  too  severe,  for  the  ducks  do  not  desert  the  marshes 
then  for  the  coast,  as  they  will  do  in  the  hard  weather. 

Winter  has  set  in,  and  the  fowl  are  on  the  flats,  flying  in 
various  directions ;  so  is  our  hawk.  Here  comes  a  spring  of  teal 
that  a  watcher  has  just  put  up  from  a  reedy  dyke  as  he  crossed 
the  plank  bridge  with  some  fodder  for  the  sheep  on  his  back. 
The  hawk  rings  round  and  manages  to  come  in  the  nick  of  time 
for  him.  He  takes  one  moment,  just  behind  them,  to  recover 
position.  There  he  goes,  he  is  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  comes 
out  with  a  teal  in  his  claws. 

Francis  Barlow,  the  English  painter  who  was  born  in  the 
moist  country  of  Lincolnshire,  and  died  in  1702,  has  left  behind 
him  some  grand  pictures  of  bird  life  in  the  marshes.  I  have 
gazed  at  one  of  them  I  know,  in  a  private  collection,  for  hours. 
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The  size  of  the  canvas,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  is  about 
twelve  feet  by  ten.  The  painting  represents  a  marsh  harrier 
dashing  into  a  team  of  wild  ducks.  They  are  painted  to  the  life. 
These  sportsmen  painters  know  what  they  are  about  when  they 
take  the  pencil  in  hand.  Francis  Barlow  must  also  have  been  a 
most  accurate  observer,  for  the  bird  represented  is  in  the  adult 
plumage. 

Some  might  take  positive  exception  to  the  statement  that  a 
marsh  harrier  has  been  seen  on  the  flats  so  late  as  the  early 
winter  months,  for  the  bird  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  regular 
migrant ;  others  believe  him  to  be  only  partially  one.  They 
must  settle  that  among  themselves.  Most  birds  move  or  migrate 
more  or  less.  They  may  leave  one  portion  of  a  county,  and  you 
might  think  there  was  not  a  single  one  to  be  found ;  and  then 
you  will  accidentally  come  on  them  in  great  numbers  in  some 
corner  of  that  same  county. 

There  have  been  long  discussions  about  the  changes  in  his 
plumage.  Why  do  not  the  people  interested  in  that  matter  keep 
them  as  pets  ?  That  would  soon  settle  the  question. 

All  the  birds  of  prey  are  some  time  in  arriving  at  full  plumage, 
and  even  then  they  do  not  retain  it  all  for  any  length  of  time. 
Fresh  feathers,  a  few  at  a  time,  are  always  replacing  old  ones.  If 
such  were  not  the  case  the  birds  would  starve,  for  how  could  they 
manage  to  exist  if  they  moulted  like  other  birds  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  they  have  to  get  their  living  by  pursuing  other 
creatures.  It  is  a  rare  thing  not  to  find  stub  feathers  somewhere 
about  a  hawk  or  an  owl  when  you  shoot  it,  if  you  examine  his 
plumage.  With  regard  to  the  stay  or  departure  of  certain  classes 
of  birds,  you  cannot  take  the  particular  set  time  which  has  been 
laid  down  for  them  as  a  rule  for  granted;  for  instance,  the 
common  red-winged  thrush  or  redwing,  the  Norwegian  nightin- 
gale, I  know,  has  been  found  in  full  song,  perched  on  a  willow 
hanging  over  a  mill  pool,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  a  town, 
long  after  his  race  had  been  generally  supposed  to  have  gone  for 
the  season. 

To  see  the  duck-hawk  at  his  best  go  to  the  flats  after  a  scorch- 
ing midsummer  day  when  a  thunderstorm  is  coming  up.  Most 
creatures  feed  sharp  before  a  storm,  and  he  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  Heavy  dim  clouds  have  gathered,  and  the  sun  throws 
a  flash  of  brilliant  light  low  down  over  a  portion  of  the  marsh 
lands.  The  sails  of  the  vessels  show  brightly  as  they  sail  into 
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the  light,  and  are  lost  in  the  shadow  when  they  pass  out  of  it. 
There  is  more  than  an  hour  before  the  sun  sinks,  and  the 
storm  is  not  yet  near — it  is  only  coming  up.  Making  for  a  wide, 
shallow  pool,  surrounded  by  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  salt 
tide  flats,  we  sit  down  between  two  old  mole-hills  and  look  about 
us.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  some  pewits  are  dabbling  and 
splashing,  while  further  out  wild  ducks  are  swimming,  the  young 
ones  nearly  as  large  as  their  mothers.  One  or  two  herons  are 
flapping  over  to  some  fishing-ground  they  know  of;  and  a  couple 
of  terns  are  dip,  dip,  dipping  up  and  down  all  over  the  pool, 
making  circling  ripples  that  shine  low  down  like  golden  rings  in 
the  light.  The  whole  makes  a  quiet  and  very  interesting  picture ; 
but  its  tranquillity  is  soon  disturbed,  for  the  marsh  harrier  sweeps 
over  the  flats,  tips  over  the  flags,  almost  brushing  them  with  his 
wings,  and  pounces  at  the  ducks.  Quack,  quack,  sing  out  the  old 
ones,  their  heads  flat  on  the  water  and  their  eyes  looking  all  ways 
at  once,  whilst  they  strike  the  water  up  in  a  shower  with  their 
wings.  The  flappers  give  tongue  as  well,  and  try  to  dive  ;  but 
the  water  where  they  have  been  dabbling  is  too  shallow  for  them  to 
do  it  effectually.  The  hawk  clutches  one  by  the  tail  and  lifts  him 
clear  off  the  water.  The  tail  comes  out,  and  down  goes  the  poor 
flapper  with  a  squattering  splash.  The  others  have  scuttled  to 
cover,  and  this  unfortunate  one  tries  to  do  the  same  by  flapping  over 
the  surface.  The  hawk  has  recovered  position  again,  and  the  feathers 
are  released  from  his  grasp  to  come  floating  down  on  the  water. 
With  a  dipping  pounce  he  comes  for  the  poor  thing  just  as  it  is 
close  to  cover,  grips  it  between  the  shoulders,  and  has  it  for 
supper.  The  terns,  although  quite  able  to  baffle  the  intruder  by 
their  shuttlecock  flight,  have  vanished  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
and  the  pewits  also  have  gone  to  finish  their  toilet  elsewhere. 
Not  far  away,  however,  for  we  can  hear  them  calling  uneasily  to 
each  other,  and  soon  they  rise  from  the  ground  by  twos  and 
threes  with  a  short  jerky  spring,  to  settle  again  directly. 

The  reason  for  their  restlessness  is  soon  apparent,  for  overhead 
is  the  mate  of  the  harrier  that  captured  the  flapper.  Lower 
down  comes  she,  just  over  the  pewits.  They  can  bear  it  no 
longer ;  up  they  start,  in  a  tumbling,  hurry-scurry  flight,  flying 
close  to  the  ground,  and  screaming  like  mad  things.  It  is  no 
use ;  she  makes  a  dash  at  one  of  the  outsiders,  and  grips  him 
under  the  wing.  Pewit — pewit — pewit !  and  all  is  quiet ;  for, 
like  her  mate,  she  has  her  supper. 
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Where  there  is  plenty  and  to  spare,  a  trifle  is  not  missed.  At 
one  time  those  teeming  marshes  had  a  far  greater  supply  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  than  there  was  any  demand  for ;  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  trapping  or  shooting  any  of  the  birds  of  prey  that 
hunted  there,  unless  they  happened  to  be  in  request  as  specimens 
by  friends  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  and  graziers  who  rented  the 
marshes.  My  feeling  on  the  matter  is  such  that,  if  large  tracts 
of  land  of  any  kind,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  were  under  my 
own  supervision,  I  would  not  have  one  of  the  whole  tribe  injured. 
They  should  hunt,  kill,  and  range  scot  free. 

Game  preservers  may  have  different  views  on  the  subject. 
When  nearly  all  the  creatures  not  game  are  classed  as  vermin,  it 
is  just  possible  to  make  a  mistake  and  overlook  something  far 
more  dangerous  close  at  hand. 

The  harriers  are  more  owl-like  about  the  head  than  the  rest  of 
the  Raptores  we  have  mentioned.  They  look  like  a  link  between 
the  owls  and  the  hawks.  Of  Montagu's  harrier  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  a  rare  bird,  and  the  same  of  the  honey  buzzard,  for  I 
have  seen  only  a  single  specimen,  and  that  was  a  dead  one,  which 
was  under  the  hands  of  a  bird  preserver. 

History  informs  us  that  owls  were  regarded  with  a  feeling  of 
superstitious  awe,  as  a  rule,  by  the  nations  of  old.  They  were 
certainly  considered  birds  of  omen,  generally  evil.  The  feeling 
exists  still,  more  or  less,  amongst  certain  classes  and  in  certain 
localities.  To  make  a  pet  of  one  I  have  found  quite  enough  to 
cause  a  man  to  be  set  down  as  a  peculiar  being.  '  What  a  pity 
some  people  have  not  something  better  to  employ  their  spare  time 
in  than  talking  to  a  winking,  blinking  owl ! '  is  one  of  the  milder 
remarks  I  have  survived  in  my  character  of  a  lover  of  some  birds 
which  are  not  usually  regarded  with  affection.  I  plead  guilty  to 
a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  most  quaint,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  most  intelligent,  members  of  that  family  of  the  birds  of  prey 
which  we  call  owls. 

The  eagle  owl,  or  Grand  Duke,  as  he  is  named  sometimes,  is 
certainly  the  prince  of  his  tribe  in  his  native  land  ;  here  he  is 
only  a  rare  visitant.  He  preys  on  hares,  rabbits,  and  grouse — the 
great  wood-grouse,  or  capercailzie,  included ;  also  on  the  other 
smaller  creatures  of  the  forest.  He  is  a  bird  of  grand  aspect  and 
great  muscular  power.  When  seen  in  this  country  it  is  because 
he  has  been  driven  out  of  his  course  by  contrary  gales.  Some 
Very  remarkable  instances  of  birds  coming  to  grief  in  this  manner 
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have  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  He  will  live  and  thrive  in 
captivity  with  ordinary  care  and  attention.  One  fine  fellow  I 
knew  had  a  very  great  affection  for  his  master,  who  had  much 
spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  it  to  his  bird. 
He  was  well  repaid  for  his  attention.  How  the  rustic  population 
used  to  stare  when  he  walked  through  the  place  with  the  grand 
owl  perched  on  his  wrist,  and  still  more  when  he  drove  through 
with  his  favourite  perched  on  the  seat  beside  him  !  Many  a 
wrinkled  and  mob-capped  dame  and  grey  old  father  would  wag 
their  heads  after  he  had  passed,  and  say,  <  'Tain't  nateral  nohow ; 
can't  be,  'tain't  in  reason.  Tell  ye  what,  'tis  a  permilliar  sperrit 
o'  some  sort.  Mussy  oh  alive  !  did  ye  ever ! '  For  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  that  bird  is  still  living. 

A  gentleman  I  knew  made  pets  of  eagle  owls.  He  had  a  fine 
place  to  keep  them  in  ;  all  that  could  be  desired  it  was.  There  was 
also  a  man  kept  specially  to  look  after  these  birds.  I  had  no  idea 
of  this,  or  I  might  have  hesitated  when  invited  by  the  owner  to 
look  at  them  before  giving  advice  as  to  their  management.  A 
fine  commotion  I  made  by  so  doing.  I  heard  all  about  it  later 
on.  The  man  sent  a  message  to  the  keeper,  saying  he  wanted  to 
see  him  at  once. 

1  Has  anything  broke  loose  this  mornin',  or  is  a  elephint 
comin'  to  live  in  one  o'  them  cages,  as  you  wants  to  see  me  so 
perticklar  ? '  he  asked,  when  he  came  in  answer  to  the  owl-care- 
taker's hasty  summons. 

*  No,  we  ain't  got  to  keepin'  elephints  just  yet,'  was  the  reply, 
'  though  we  may  get  to  that  pitch  in  course  o'  time — there's  no 
say  in',  for  there's  some  wild  boars  comin',  that's  certain.     But  what 
do  ye  think,  I've  got  orders  for  ye  to  ketch  a  hare  an'  bring  it  here 
by  twelve  o'clock.' 

<  What  for  ? ' 

4  Why,  for  these  'ere  owls.' 

*  'Tain't  to  be  done.    Master  can  have  a  dead  'un  ;  an'  that's  a 
lot  too  good  fur  them  goblin  things.' 

'  Well,  you  knows  your  own  business,  I  s'pose.  I  kin  just  tell 
him  what  you  say  on  the  pint.' 

6  Don't  you  be  a  fool ;  you  won't  do  nothing  o'  the  sort.  Do 
you  think  as  I  wants  to  lose  my  place  ?  '  , 

*  Well,  by  the  way  you  spoke  I  thought  you  warn't  perticklar 
about  it,     You  just  look  thear — you  see  them  fresh  perchess  them 
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pine  boughs  with  the  bark  on,  and  that  thear  lump  o'  dry  sifted 
drift  sand  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  see  that.     What  do  ye  mean  ?  ' 

6  It  means  as  I've  took  care  to  hev  it  all  right,  as  he's  told  me 
to  hev  it  done.  He's  had  some  one  here  that  he's  heard  about  to 
look  at  em.' 

'  Oh,  has  he  ?  Nobody  o'  any  count,  I  lay  a  shillin'.  I  should 
just  like  to  fall  in  with  him.' 

'  I  dunno  about  that ;  the  under-butler  knowed  him  a  little, 
leastways  he'd  heard  on  him ;  an'  from  what  I  could  get  at,  he's 
one  o'  that  'ere  sort  as  you'd  better  fall  in  than  fall  out  with.  An' 
it  wud  be  handy  not  to  forgit,  as  he  come  here  as  a  visitor  to  the 
master.' 

'  And  what's  that  lump  of  sand  for  ?  ' 

*  That's  for  'em  to  dust  in,  same  as  fowls  do  to  clean  their 
feathers.' 

'  Well,  if  ever  I  heard  anything  so  lunaticky  as  that !  Owls 
rollin'  in  sand  to  clean  theirselves,  like  a  charcoal-burner's  jack- 
ass !  Well,  I  s'pose  the  hare  must  be  got,  so  here's  off.  The  chaps 
must  get  the  nets  pitched  an'  drive.  But  as  for  one  o'  them  owls 
killin'  a  hare !  Ha !  ha ! > 

True  to  the  time  the  keeper  arrived  with  the  hare.  The  owls 
had  not  been  fed  that  morning.  *  Where's  the  master  ? '  he 
asked. 

4  He's  had  to  go  out,  but  he  left  word  as  you  was  to  stop  an'  see 
'em  kill  that  hare.' 

'  Then  I  reckons  as  my  old  ooman  'ull  think  I've  gone  an'  listed 
for  a  sodger,  if  she  don't  see  me  afore  that  takes  place.' 

4  They've  bin  at  that  sand  an'  they've  scuffled  like  mad  in  it, 
an'  made  it  fly  all  over  the  place  ;  so  that  'un  warn't  fur  out  o'  his 
reckning.  Don't  ye  think  ye'd  better  let  that  hare  have  a  look  at 
'em  now  ? ' 

*  One  o'  them  owls,  nor  two  on  'em  for  that  matter,  wun't  kill 
him ;  but  here  goes,  'twill  soon  be  proved  one  way  or  t'other.' 

Both  were  on  the  alert  as  the  hare  dashed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  female  pounced  on  him  from  her  perch  and  killed  him, 
and  the  pair  ate  him  between  them. 

Then  their  keeper  chaffed  the  gamekeeper  right  well.  *  Are 
ye  goin'  to  wait  and  see  Master  ?  '  he  finished  up  with. 

'  No,  I  ain't  time,  for  the  pheasant  coops  wants  look! a'  arter  ;  ye 
kin  tell  him  all  about  that  'ere  go  yourself.' 
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Exit  gamekeeper. 

That  splendid  bird,  the  snowy  owl,  only  visits  England  when 
driven  by  stress  of  weather.  At  one  time  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  Adult  birds,  and  young  ones  that 
had  barely  left  the  nest,  were  frequently  met  with  in  past  times ; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  may  be  the  case  now.  At  the 
first  glance  the  snow  owl  and  the  jerfalcon  might  easily  be 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  so  far  as  size  and  plumage 
are  concerned,  if  both  were  seen  together,  and  they  both  in- 
habit the  cold  regions ;  where  one  is  found  the  other  will  be. 
The  snow  owl  is  a  bird  of  lighter  make  than  the  eagle  owl,  and  his 
flight  is  more  hawklike.  Daylight  does  not  affect  him,  for  in  his 
native  wilds  he  hunts  by  day.  He  preys  on  hares,  grouse,  &c.,  like 
the  eagle  owl.  The  ruff  or  facial  disk  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  There 
is  far  more  of  the  falcon  than  the  owl  in  his  appearance.  He  is 
prized,  living  and  dead ;  and  although  he  is  a  very  determined 
and  dashing  hunter  when  in  a  wild  state,  yet  when  captured,  if 
properly  treated,  he  will  be  as  docile  as  a  white  pigeon.  This  is 
all  I  can  say  of  him,  speaking  from  personal  experience. 

The  beautiful  white  owl  is  probably  to  be  seen  wherever  an 
old  grey  church  tower  stands,  and  is,  as  some  one  else  has  said,  the 
high  churchman  of  his  tribe. 

When  white  owls  were  many  and  boys  were  few,  I  have  known 
them  to  be  quite  at  home  in  our  own  grand  old  church,  close  by  the 
sea,  and  a  long  way  from  the  town — a  very  long  mile  in  fact. 
Service  was  held  there  only  once  a  week  at  that  time.  The  presence 
of  the  white  owls  did  not  put  any  one  out,  for  the  church  was  large, 
the  population  small,  and  there  was  room  for  all.  Their  positions 
were  quaint  enough  at  times,  and  yet  their  fancies  seemed  to  me 
to  be  quainter  still.  Sometimes  an  owl  would  be  seen  sitting  on 
the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows,  gravely  examining  one  of  the  saints 
pictured  in  the  fine  old  stained  glass.  Then  again  you  might  see 
one  resting  on  the  helmet  of  some  long  defunct  old  nobleman. 
The  plumes  that  once  adorned  it  had  crumbled  to  dust,  but  it  was 
graced  once  again  for  a  brief  space  by  the  pure  plumage  of  the  white 
owl.  And  more  than  once  have  I  seen  one  gravely  considering 
the  Ten  Commandments.  In  fact  they  flew  all  over  the  place 
and  all  over  the  people  too. 

The  sermons  were  never  of  the  fire  and  brimstone  description ; 
the  people  there  were  not  supposed  to  do  anything  wrong  save 
smuggling ;  and  in  that  they  were  all  interested  to  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  in  those  days.  The  glebe-farm,  with  its  barns  and 
large  well-filled  stockyards,  was  close  to  the  church.  Wheat  and 
oats,  peas  and  beans  were  not  threshed  by  machinery  at  that  time, 
and  the  owls  found  plenty  of  food  in  and  about  the  farmyard,  and 
a  sanctuary  in  the  church.  The  fisher  lads  who  used  to  come 
home  over  the  downs  when  the  boats  had  not  been  able  to  make 
the  harbour  tide,  would  whistle  and  keep  close  to  one  another 
when  they  left  the  open  downs  and  entered  that  long  narrow  stretch 
of  graveyard. 

I  have  seen  it  many  a  time  by  moonlight  when  the  great 
walnut  trees  threw  fantastic  shadows  over  the  graves  and  upon 
the  long  path,  a  large  portion  of  the  yard  lying  in  the  mass  of 
shadow  thrown  by  the  church  ;  in  the  distance  a  weird  flash  of 
water,  the  open  sea.  The  hiss  and  snore  peculiar  to  the  owls, 
with  their  surroundings,  gave  the  old  churchyard  the  reputation 
of  being  haunted.  And  so  it  was  at  certain  times,  for  on  dark 
gusty  nights,  when  the  branches  creaked  and  ground  against  each 
other,  and  the  old  fishing  crones  who  sat  huddled  up  round  the 
fire  said  to  one  another  that  the  devil  was  blowing  the  dust  out  of 
his  streetdoor  key  and  getting  cross  over  it,  the  churchyard 
would  be  haunted  by  the  living.  The  owls  on  such  nights 
screamed  their  loudest,  and  ghostly-looking  figures  would  glide 
through,  each  carrying  a  burden.  They  moved  swiftly  and 
silently,  the  burden  being  a  tub  which  had  come  from  Holland. 

To  all  who  cultivate  the  land  in  any  form  white  owls  are 
valuable  allies,  and  ought  not  to  be  killed  or  driven  away  from  any 
spot  where  they  make  a  settlement.  As  a  rule  farmers  recognise 
the  fact  that  they  are  their  friends,  and  they  will  not  let  them  be 
molested  when  they  are  found  in  or  around  the  farm  buildings. 
A  senseless  freak  of  fashion  has  lately  set  a  price  on  their  heads. 
It  ought  to  be  discountenanced. 

The  brown  owl  is  a  bird  of  the  woods.  He  is  a  sturdy  fellow, 
and  a  powerful  one  considering  his  size.  The  keeper  shows  his 
feelings  towards  him  by  a  charge  of  shot  when  he  has  the 
chance,  for  he  has  a  bad  name.  If  all  the  accusations  preferred 
against  him  were  true,  they  would  prove  him  to  be  capable  of 
miraculous  feats.  I  have  known  him  to  be  credited  with  un- 
limited mischief,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do. 
When  in  confinement  he  takes  things  very  easily.  A  feathered 
philosopher  of  the  Epicurean  school  he  is,  for  he  eats,  drinks,  and 
sleeps  to  his  heart's  content.  He  is  not  so  particular  in  his  diet 
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as  the  white  owl.  Almost  any  animal  food  will  suit  him,  pro- 
vided there  is  enough  of  it.  His  food  when  in  a  wild  state  con- 
sists of  any  birds  or  animals  he  can  capture.  It  is  the  brown 
owl  more  than  any  other  that  hoots ;  he  makes  the  woods  echo 
with  his  Hoo-hoo  !  Hoo-hoo  ! 

The  long-eared  owl  is  also  a  bird  of  the  woods,  but  lighter  in 
make.  He  preys  on  nearly  the  same  creatures  as  the  brown  owl. 

The  short-eared  owl  is  smaller,  but  very  like  his  nearest 
relative.  He  prefers  marshes  and  rough,  broken,  rushy  ground, 
and  he^  will  fly  about  and  catch  his  food  in  the  daytime. 

The  hawk  owl,  scop-eared  or  little  horned  owl,  and  mottled 
owl  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  visitors,  few  and  far  between. 

The  little  owl,  last  on  our  list,  is  one  of  these  rare  visitors. 
He  is  well  named,  for  he  is  the  mannikin  of  his  tribe ;  well  shaped, 
active,  and  good-tempered,  he  is  a  great  favourite  on  the  continent, 
for  he  makes  a  most  amusing  pet.  The  Dutchmen  are  considered 
to  be  a  stolid,  serious  people,  but  under  that  gravity  there  must 
be  a  strong  undercurrent  of  humour,  or  they  would  surely  not 
choose  the  little  owl  as  a  pet  and  companion.  I  have  one  of  my 
own,  and  I  set  him  down  as  a  bird  of  priceless  value,  for  he  has 
the  power  to  make  me  laugh  when  I  should  be  least  in  the  mood 
for  it. 

In  the  exquisitely  finished  pictures  of  the  Dutch  masters  you 
will  see  him  represented ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  domestic  life 
of  Holland  is  faithfully  depicted  on  those  panels  and  canvases. 
Jan  Steen  and  Teniers  have  introduced  him  into  their  paintings. 
In  the  painting  of  *  The  Jealous  Wife,'  for  instance,  there  is  the 
little  owl  perched  on  the  window  shutter,  contemplating  that  aged 
man  holding  sweet  converse  with  a  young  woman,  presumably  his 
niece.  The  old  woman,  his  wife,  has  got  her  head  in  at  the  open- 
ing, and  she  also  is  taking  in  the  scene  most  wrathfully.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  when  paintings  served  the  purpose  of  books,  bird  life 
was  frequently  depicted.  Ancient  and  modern  art  have  both 
drawn  attention  to  owls,  and  the  poor  birds  have  often  got  more 
of  it  than  suited  them. 

My  own  bird  is  at  liberty.  This  he  uses  to  the  very  best  of 
his  ability,  making  the  third  member  in  our  small  house.  He  is 
by  no  means  the  least  important,  for  he  claims  and  receives  the 
greatest  attention  at  meal  times.  He  steps  from  his  perch  on  to 
the  hand,  sits  on  the  place  appointed  for  him,  and  chatters  all  the 
time  it  is  in  progress.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  a  change,  he  will 
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run  about  inspecting  all  things  ;  he  is  very  swift  of  foot  and  most 
inquisitive.  Very  affectionate  too,  he  shows  that  plainly.  He  is 
about  more  in  the  daytime  than  in  the  evening  or  night,  and  he 
will  sit  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun ;  all  through  the  hot  summer 
of  1887  he  has  done  so  as  a  matter  of  choice.  His  food  consists 
of  mice  of  all  kinds,  birds  of  the  finch  tribe,  old  and  young. 
Starlings,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes  he  will  not  eat,  nor  insects  such 
as  chaffers  and  others  of  a  similar  kind  ;  he  will  not  even  look  at 
them.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  procure  birds  and  mice  for 
him ;  then  he  will  content  himself  with  tender  lean  beef,  quite 
fresh.  He  is  so  particular  in  that  matter,  though,  that  he  will  not 
eat  fresh  pork.  He  seldom  drinks  water,  and  never  uses  it  for  the 
purpose  of  washing,  preferring  to  roll  and  scratch  about  in  a  lump 
of  drift  sand  like  a  domestic  fowl.  In  fine  feather  he  now  is,  and 
he  keeps  himself  beautifully  clean  !  His  legs  are  long,  and  he 
uses  his  toes  and  claws  with  the  dexterity  of  a  monkey ;  in  fact, 
when  at  his  little  games  he  is  more  like  a  little  monkey  than  an 
owl.  His  conversation,  kept  up  continually,  is  a  croon  and  chatter, 
and  when  in  high  glee  he  will  puff  the  feathers  of  his  throat  out 
and  look  intently  at  me  with  his  bright  yellow  eyes,  and  treat  us 
with  a  solo  sounding  like  the  gobble  of  some  unfortunate  turkey. 
If  I  ask  him  as  a  particular  favour  to  change  that  tune,  he  will 
give  us  a  succession  of  shrill  barks  like  a  terrier.  He  roars  like  a 
little  tiger  when  his  dignity  is  ruffled,  and  squeaks  like  a  pig. 
This  does  not  occur  very  often,  and  when  it  does  the  fault  is  my 
own.  It  generally  happens  when  he  is  introduced  to  strangers, 
which  he  hates.  As  a  rule  he  is  most  amiable.  If  I  wanted  to 
cure  a  man  of  melancholy  and  never-smiling  grief,  I  would  pre- 
sent him  with  a  little  owl,  the  Punchinello  of  his  tribe. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  owls  are  birds  of  night  that  their  good 
qualities  are  not  appreciated.  They  are  active  and  most  intelligent 
beings.  In  the  strictly  nocturnal  ones  there  is  much  difference 
in  their  bearing  by  night  and  by  day.  The  bird  that  is  seen 
drawing  his  wing  over  his  body  like  a  shield — a  mere  dazed  lump 
of  feathers,  when  the  sun  is  shining — leaves  his  hiding-place,  and 
steps  forth  as  bold  and  brave  as  an  eagle  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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BY   TELE   AUTHOR   OF   '  MEIIALAH/   '  COURT   ROYAL/  ETC. 
I. 

To  the  outward  or  homeward  bound  traveller  on  the  Thames 
•what  a  contrast  betwixt  the  Kent  and  the  Essex  sides  of  the 
river:  the  Kent  side,  with  its  pleasant  chalk  hills,  woods,  and 
apple  orchards ;  the  Essex  side  flat,  treeless,  receiver-general  of 
the  London  sewage ! 

When  Jutes  and  Saxons  invaded  Britain,  and  came  to  divide 
the  land,  then  the  Jutes  said,  f  We  have  had  the  flats  in  our 
ancestral  Jutland,  time  out  of  mind  ;  we  will  take  the  hills,  and 
if  you  don't  like  the  swamps  you  must  fight  us.'  The  Saxons 
growled  and  accommodated  themselves  with  the  Essex  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Jutes  kept  their  feet  dry,  and  rheumatism  out  of 
their  bones,  and  ague  out  of  their  blood,  on  the  Kent  side. 

Once  on  a  time  the  Thames  and  Medway  were  all  one — that 
was  a  grand  mouth  for  the  river,  and  then  the  hills  looked  down 
on  the  water  from  Greenwich  to  Gadshill ;  but  now  Kent  has 
made  a  concession  to  Essex,  and  acquired  a  flat  alluvial  tract  that 
divides  the  Thames  from  the  Medway. 

Above  Greenhythe  the  chalk  hills  are  much  honeycombed 
with  quarries,  and  huge  kilns  smoke  perpetually,  resolving  the 
chalk  into  cement.  Further  inland  the  hills  are  covered  with 
trees,  and  form  that  region  so  dear  to  naturalists — Darenth  Wood. 
Now  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  district,  who  first  traverses 
Darenth  Wood,  the  trees  are  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  for 
every  other  is  patched  with  a  viscous,  sweet,  and  dark  substance, 
and  he  will  stop  and  say,  *  What  is  the  matter  with  these  trees  ? 
Have  they  got  some  sort  of  disease  with  which  I  am  unfamiliar  ? ' 

He  will  be  answered,  *  Nothing  of  the  sort.  This  is  done  by 
the  moth-hunters.  Darenth  Wood  is  famous  for  the  rare  lepi- 
doptera  caught  in  it,  and  it  is  for  the  Noctuina  group  that  the 
collectors  hunt  here.  They  spread  treacle  and  beer,  mixed,  on 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  catch  the  moths  that  are  attracted  by 
the  mixture.  There  are  as  many  as  three  hundred  British  species 
of  Noctuina  alone.  Then  there  are  the  Bombycidse,  which  are 
not  caught  by  treacle.  The  collectors  hatch  out  a  female  and 
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place  her  on  a  tree,  when  numerous  males  of  the  species  gather 
about  her.  This  method  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Bombycidae, 
though  I  know  of  no  sort  that  assembles  so  vigorously  as  that 
species ;  it  may,  however,  be  satisfactorily  tried  with  many  of  the 
Liparidae  and  Chelonidse,  as  well  as  with  the  Endromis  versicolora, 
and  Satumia  Pavonia  minor.9 

'  Exactly.  I  merely  asked  about  the  smears,  without  wanting 
to  plunge  into  lepidopterology.  Of  course  this  moth-catching 
takes  place  only  in  summer.' 

4  Not  at  all.  The  Eriogaster  lacustris  appears  in  February, 
and  the  Pcecilocampa  populi  in  November  and  December.  Of 
course  the  majority  of  moths  are  found  in  warmer  months.' 

At  the  edge  of  Darenth  Wood  stood,  and  perhaps  stands  still, 
a  little  house  ;  it  was  inhabited  by  a  forester,  a  man  who  trimmed 
and  attended  to  the  trees,  thinning,  pruning,  planting.  His  name 
was  Mullins ;  his  wife  was  dead,  but  he  had  a  daughter  of  the 
age  of  twenty — a  remarkably  handsome  girl,  with  clear  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  and  singularly  fair  hair,  that  in  the  sun  looked 
almost  white ;  it  was  not  quite  silver,  but  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  silver.  She  was  tall  and  straight,  had 
been  spoiled  by  her  father,  and  knowing  herself  to  be  a  beauty 
was  vain  and  coquettish. 

If  she  had  had  only  her  father's  little  wage  to  dress  on,  she 
could  not  have  adorned  herself  with  such  good  clothes  as  those 
she  affected ;  but  Jessie  Mullins  had  a  subsidiary  source  of  in- 
come— she  herself  collected  and  sold  moths  and  butterflies,  and 
she  provided  tea  and  supper  for  naturalists  coming  to  Darenth 
Wood  for  lepidoptera. 

The  little  room  in  which  naturalists  regaled  themselves  whilst 
waiting  for  the  proper  time  to  smear  the  trees  was  surrounded 
with  cases  in  which  butterflies  and  moths  were  displayed  with 
spread  wings.  A  whole  case,  containing  many  varieties  of  species, 
might  be  purchased,  or  else  some  of  Jessie's  small  glass  boxes, 
which  she  made  herself,  about  a  square  or  oblong  block  of  wood, 
in  which  a  single  specimen  or  a  pair  of  specimens  was  fastened 
by  a  delicate  pin  to  a  cork  glued  to  the  glass  bottom. 

Jessie  furnished  dealers  with  such  specimens  of  British  moths 
and  butterflies  as  were  to  be  caught  in  Darenth  Wood,  or  on  the 
downs,  or  in  the  chalk  pits.  Her  skill  in  setting  up  specimens 
was  great ;  her  dainty  fingers  manipulated  the  delicate  insects 
without  bruising  their  wings  or  brushing  off  any  of  their  plumage. 
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Perhaps  it  was  her  observation  of  the  colouring  of  these 
beautiful  insects  that  gave  training  to  her  eye,  and  cultivated  her 
taste.  Certain  it  is  that  Jessie  Mullins  dressed  becomingly.  She 
never  wore  colours  that  disagreed  with  her  complexion  and  hair. 
Her  favourite  tints  were  silver  grey  and  pearl,  and  she  wore  a 
ribbon  of  pink  or  blue,  but  never  much  positive  colour.  That 
caused  all  the  naturalists  who  came  to  Darenth  Wood  to  say, 
'  Jessie  Mullins  dresses  like  a  lady.  To  look  at  her  you  would 
swear  she  was  a  lady.' 

Now  this  century  is  especially  the  age  in  which  natural 
history  is  prosecuted  with  ardour,  not  only  by  spectacled  pro- 
fessors but  by  schoolboys  and  young  men.  My  own  son  began 
collecting  butterflies  when  he  was  six,  and  I  have  a  baby  that 
catches  flies.  Accordingly  Jessie  had  a  regular  sale  for  her  col- 
lections, and  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  year  had  gatherings 
of  naturalists,  old,  middle-aged,  and  young,  at  her  cottage,  who 
desired  to  be  provided  with  lanterns,  treacle  and  ale,  and  a 
supper  when  they  returned  from  their  chase  in  the  wood. 

Jessie  was  very  much  admired  by  the  naturalists,  and  flattered 
by  them ;  she  made  herself  agreeable  to  them.  Who  could  say 
but  she  might  some  day  catch  a  naturalist  on  his  way  to  catch  a 
moth  ? 

But,  though  the  Bombycidse  are  caught,  the  Bombycidse 
catchers  would  not  be  caught.  They  were  ready  to  joke  with 
Jessie  Mullins,  flutter  about  her,  keep  up  a  simmering  flirtation, 
but  that  was  all.  Jessie  was  too  haughty  to  consider  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  of  her  own  class.  Those  who  ventured  to 
approach  were  thrust  off.  For  some  time  two  or  three  of  a  genus 
above  her  own  did  buzz  about  her  and  were  not  absolutely 
repelled — they  were  tolerated  ;  but  they  retired,  all  of  their  own 
accord.  One  there  was,  one  man  persistent,  unabashed,  whom 
no  rebuff  would  banish,  about  whom  more  presently. 

Tom  Kedway,  the  young  plasterer,  had  been  very  much 
struck  with  Jessie.  '  Plasterer/  sneered  the  girl,  * what  is  a 
plasterer  ? '  She  sent  him  up  an  oak  tree  to  catch  Purple 
Emperors — gorgeous  butterflies  that  fly  high,  and  hover  about 
the  tops  of  the  king  of  the  British  sylva. 

So  high  do  these  splendid  creatures  fly  that  to  catch  them  a 
ring  net  must  be  affixed  to  a  pole  forty  feet  long.  But  who  can 
manage  a  net  with  the  dexterity  needed — that  is,  at  the  end  of  so 
long  a  pole  ? 

18-2 
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Tom  climbed  an  oak  and  brandished  a  pole  with  a  net  in 
vain  throughout  a  day  and  caught  nothing.  Then  Jessie  laughed 
at  him  for  his  pains.  He  must  be  a  fool  not  to  know  that  the 
Purple  Emperor  loved  home-made  gooseberry  wine,  and  might  be 
enticed  from  his  aerial  altitudes  by  a  bowl  of  that  liquor.  After 
this  Tom  was  so  joked  by  his  comrades  about  being  '  sent  up  a 
tree '  by  Jessie  Mullins  that  he  kept  away  from  Darenth  Wood 
and  the  forester's  daughter,  and  soon  after — it  was  said  out  of 
spite — married  a  spinster  ten  years  older  than  himself. 

The  next  to  hover  round  Jessie  was  Joseph  Kuddle,  the 
carpenter.  She  sent  him  in  quest  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  rare 
Cinxia,  that  were  to  be  found  in  webs  about  plantains  halfway 
down  the  side  of  the  chalk  cliffs. 

Joe  had  fallen  in  his  efforts  to  carry  up  a  web  of  the  cater- 
pillars and  had  broken  his  leg.  After  that  Joseph  Ruddle  went 
no  more  up  the  lane  to  the  cottage  of  the  forester. 

Sam  Underwood  was  another  admirer.  He  was  a  young 
farmer.  She  encouraged  him  after  a  fashion.  A  match  with 
him  would  not  be  a  bad  one  at  all.  But  Jessie  trifled  with  him ; 
she  was  like  a  player  on  musical  glasses,  who  touches  one,  sets  it 
humming,  then  another,  and  keeps  a  score  in  vibration  at  once. 
Sam  did  not  appreciate  this.  He  thought  she  carried  on  a  little 
too  much  with  a  young  Oxford  man,  son  of  Parkinson  the  brewer, 
and,  in  dudgeon,  he  withdrew. 

There  was  a  fourth,  an  owner  of  large  strawberry  fields,  from 
which  he  supplied  the  London  market ;  a  sleepy  man  who  took 
long  to  make  up  his  mind.  She  bewildered  him  with  her  learned 
talk  about  lepidoptera,  and  became  silent  when  he  ought  to  have 
spoken,  and  no  touches  at  last  brought  any  quiver  in  his  heart, 
or  sound  out  of  him. 

There  was  a  fifth,  Mr.  Parkinson,  but  Jessie  was  not  sure  that 
he  was  sincere  ;  a  vain  and  impudent  young  man. 

And  there  was  a  sixth,  who  would  not  be  shaken  off,  little 
Dicky  Duck,  an  active,  cheerful  fellow  with  no  fixed  profession  or 
trade,  but  always  ready  in  any  quarter  to  make  himself  useful. 
He  was  usually  called  in  to  assist  the  naturalists  at  night  in  the 
wood.  He  carried  the  lantern  or  painted  the  tree  boles.  He 
was  not  so  tall  as  Jessie. 

It  was  preposterous  of  him,  a  fellow  stunted  in  his  growth,  to 
look  up  to  her  with  matrimonial  prospects  in  his  absurd  little  head. 
Jessie  snubbed  him  without  compunction.  But  he  remained  a 
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faithful  follower,  and  held  on  after  Tom  Kedway,  Joseph  Huddle, 
Sam  Underwood,  and  Benjamin  Poison,  who  owned  the  strawberry 
fields,  had  fallen  away. 

Everyone  liked  Dicky  Duck ;  he  was  always  cheerful,  obliging, 
and  good-natured  ;  a  wonderfully  active  little  fellow,  who  darted 
about  like  a  squirrel,  and,  as  already  said,  was  ready  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything.  But,  though  everyone  liked  Dicky,  everyone  laughed 
at  him :  partly  because  he  was  small ;  partly  because  he  never  re- 
sented being  made  fun  of,  and  so  was  a  safe  person  on  whom  to  whet 
the  wit ;  partly  also  because  his  fresh,  cheery  face  was  laughter- 
provoking,  it  had  a  natural  comicality  about  it.  He  was  not  bad- 
looking,  there  was  no  deformity  about  him,  but  there  was  an 
indefinable  something  about  his  face  which  set  those  who  observed 
it  a-laughing.  I  had  a  pair  of  fire-screens  once,  on  which  were  two 
heads  with  gaping  mouths,  and  whoever  took  up  one  of  these 
screens  was  set  a-yawning ;  so  everyone  who  took  up  and  talked 
to  Dicky  Duck  was  set  a-laughing.  He  was  not  brilliant,  he  never 
said  a  witty  thing  in  his  life,  and  yet  he  was  a  good  companion, 
because  he  excited  risibility  in  those  he  was  with. 

The  tall,  dignified,  handsome  Jessie  Mullins  was  ill-pleased 
that  this  absurd  little  whipper-snapper  should  be  her  persistent 
admirer  ;  it  offended  her  self-esteem. 

As  yet  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  nickname  given  to  Jessie. 
It  was  a  nickname  that  could  not  fail  to  attach  to  her,  partly 
from  her  business,  partly  from  her  appearance  and  colour.  She 
was  called  the  Moth-Mullein,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  she 
disliked  the  nickname,  for  the  Moth-Mullein  is  a  stately  plant, 
that  stands  up  and  shows  itself  off.  She  was  not  a  modest 
retreating  violet,  not  ordinary  as  a  daisy,  not  fresh  as  a  buttercup, 
rot  sweet  as  a  rose ;  no,  she  was  a  Moth-Mullein,  that  stood  by 
itself  and  held  its  head  high. 


II. 

Two  huge  chalk  quarries,  worked  by  separate  companies,  had  been 
opened  many  years  before  in  the  hill  near  Moth-Mullein's  cottage, 
and  these  quarries  had  eaten  their  way  towards  each  other  till 
only  a  neck  of  chalk  divided  them.  A  line  had  been  drawn  from 
the  cottage  in  the  direction  of  Stone  church-tower,  that  stood 
high  on  the  hill  to  the  west,  and  a  concession  had  been  made  to 
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one  company  on  the  north  and  to  another  on  the  south  of  this  line. 
The  companies  had  been  wide  apart  at  one  time,  but  as  years 
advanced  they  approximated,  and  now  only  a  curtain  of  rock 
divided  them,  and  neither  might  break  through  into  the  rights  of 
the  other.  The  ridge  was  called  the  *  Back  o'  the  Knife,'  and 
extended  about  two  hundred  feet  where  it  was  narrowest,  and 
there  it  was  in  places  only  about  a  foot  wide  at  top.  The  soft 
rock  was  continually  sliding  away  after  thaws,  and  threatened  in 
time  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  Knife  Back,  and  convert  it 
into  a  saw.  But  that  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  when  the 
forester  or  his  daughter  wished  to  go  to  Dartford  or  Stone,  the 
way  taken  was  over  the  Knife  Back,  which  saved  a  long  round  by 
the  lane  down  to  the  high  road,  and  thence  by  the  road.  In  fact, 
it  formed  the  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle.  The  companies  were 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  whereby  they  might  get  through 
this  curtain,  but  each  demanded  too  much  of  the  other,  and  each 
thought  by  withdrawing  it  could  make  the  other  accede  to  its 
terms.  So  the  Knife  Back,  though  menaced,  remained. 

Over  the  Knife  Back  came  Dicky  Duck  one  day.  Jessie  saw 
him  coming,  and  she  said — 

'  You're  not  afraid  of  going  along  that  way,  it  seems,  but  it  is 
not  a  safe  one.' 

6  I'm  not  afraid.     My  light  heart  carries  me  over.' 

*  I  should  have  thought  a  heavy  one  would  have  steadied  your 
feet  best.     What  do  you  want  here  ?  ' 

'  I  have  come  to  see  your  father.' 

6 Oh!  not  me?' 

(  Of  course  you,  Moth,  but  your  father  also.' 

*  And  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?  ' 

' 1  want  him  to  speak  a  word  for  me  to  the  Squire  that  I  may 
be  taken  on  as  a  woodsman.  I  know  as  much  about  trees  as  any- 
one. I've  smeared  their  bark  with  treacle,  and  caught  scores  of 
moths  off  them.  I  ought  to  know  trees.' 

'  And  what  will  you  do  when  you  are  taken  on  in  the  woods, 
supposing  my  father  does  put  in  a  word  for  you  ?  ' 

'  I'll  marry  you  next  day,  Moth,'  said  Dicky  boldly. 

<  Will  you  ?  It  takes  two  to  do  that.  If  that  is  to  be  the 
consequence,  I  will  not  ask  my  father  to  speak  for  you.  You ! 
Why  you  would  have  to  stand  on  a  chair  to  kiss  me.' 

'  I  can  do  that  without  the  help  of  a  chair,'  said  Dicky,  and 
with  a  spring  he  was  by  her,  had  given  a  jump  and  caught  her 
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round  the  neck.     In  a  moment  he  was  sent  spinning  from  her. 
She  had  given  him  a  hearty  box  on  his  ears. 

'  Look  what  you  have  done,  you  ape  ! '  she  said. 

She  had  been  knitting  a  stocking ;  he  had  entangled  his  legs 
in  the  wool,  pulled  the  stocking  out  of  her  hands,  and  unravelled 
a  great  part  of  her  work. 

'  You  came  here  full  of  impertinence,'  said  she  angrily,  '  and 
unravel  what  it  has  taken  me  an  hour  to  knit.  Gro  away  at  once 
over  the  Knife  Back,  and  if  you  break  your  neck  I'll  not  shed  a 
tear.' 

Little  Dick  Duck  looked  sadly  at  her,  and  in  spite  of  her 
annoyance  she  laughed — not  good-naturedly,  but  in  a  manner  to 
wound  him. 

He  went  back  over  the  ridge. 

'  There  ! '  said  she,  *  he  came  hopping  over  with  a  light  heart ; 
I  have  sent  him  lagging  back  with  a  heavy  one.' 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  character  of  woman  that  she  finds 
a  positive  pleasure  in  making  man  miserable.  As  the  weakest 
emperors  and  the  feeblest  governors  are  the  most  tyrannical  and 
cruel,  so  is  it  with  woman ;  because  she  is  weak  she  likes  to  con- 
vince herself  of  possessing  strength  ;  she  does  this  by  treading  on 
worms  and  making  them  writhe.  She  says  to  herself,  '  By  nature 
it  is  true  that  I  am  feeble,  but  see  how  strong  my  beauty  or  my 
craft  has  made  me !  I  can  take  that  man  and  snap  his  heart  as  if 
it  were  a  dry  twig ;  I  can  bend  and  twist  that  other  man  about 
my  finger  as  a  piece  of  grass.'  It  is  not  that  woman  delights  in 
cruelty — far  from  it.  She  is  full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness ; 
but  then,  when  she  has  power,  she  likes  to  exert  it,  and  she  can 
only  convice  herself  that  she  is  a  queen  when  she  hears  the  screams 
of  her  victims. 

Jessie  Mullins  looked  after  Eichard  Duck  as  he  walked  the 
Knife  Back,  with  a  proud  curl  on  her  lip.  She  knew  that  he  was 
unhappy,  disappointed,  and  wounded,  and  she  asked  herself, 
'  Could  anyone  else  have  clouded  that  gay  countenance  and 
brought  a  twitch  of  pain  into  the  corners  of  that  laughing  mouth  ? 
That  fellow's  spirits  are  so  high  that  there  is  no  one— no  one  bub 
me — who  can  sink  him  under  water.  I  have  put  lead  into  that 
heart  of  cork,  and  he  will  keep  down  for  a  bit.' 

As  Dicky  Duck  disappeared,  from  the  Greenhythe  road  by  the 
lane  came  the  Oxford  scholar  with  a  case  for  specimens. 

At  once  Jessie  rose  with  a  smile,  and  put  aside  the  unravelled 
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stocking.  She  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  drawer,  and  met  the 
visitor  with  a  smile. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Moth  ?  '     He  held  out  both  his  hands. 

'  Come  after  moths  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Moth  in  the  singular,'  he  answered.  '  Who  is  he  that  says 
our  British  lepidoptera  are  deficient  in  beauty  ?  Why  here  I 
have  a  Queen — the  Endromis  versicolora,  the  Kentish  Glory — by 
the  hand,  by  both,  and  am  lost  in  admiration  of  her  loveliness. 
Are  you  going  to  help  me  to  catch  moths  in  the  wocd  this 
evening  ?  ' 

4  The  Kentish  Glory,  sir,  only  flies  by  day.' 

'  Then  where  is  that  little  rascal,  Dick  ?  I  must  have  assist- 
ance.' 

'I  have  just  sent  him  over  the  Knife  Back.' 

'  I  will  run  after  him.' 

*  Not  for  the  world  !     You  might  fall  and  break  your  neck,  and 
then  I '  she  hesitated,  looked  down,  and  coloured. 

'  Then  you  would — what  ?  ' 

*  Of  course,  Mr.  Parkinson,  I  should  be  miserable.' 

'Thank  you  for  the  sympathy.'  He  put  his  hands  one  on 
each  side  of  her  face,  with  a  sudden  action  drew  it  towards  him, 
and  kissed  her. 

'  Halloo  !  halloo !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  shouted  old 
Mullins,  coming  up. 

4  Moth  really  provoked  me  to  take  a  liberty,'  laughed  the  young 
man.  '  She  was  so  troubled  lest  I  should  hurt  myself  if  I  went 
over  the  Knife  Back,  that  in  gratitude  I  could  not  restrain  my 
emotion.' 

4  I'll  trouble  you  to  keep  your  emotions  of  gratitude  within 
proper  bounds,'  said  the  woodman. 

*  Master  Mullins,'  said  the  young  man,  '  I  want  some  one  to 
come  with  me  this  evening  after  moths.     Dick  is  away  ;  will  you 
carry  the  lantern  ?  ' 

'  Can't,'  answered  the  father,  '  and  what  is  more,  you  had  better 
keep  out  of  the  wood  to-night.  The  poachers— desperate  fellows- 
are  coming  in  a  gang.  They've  had  the  impudence  to  send  word 
to  the  head-keeper  to  look  out  for  them ;  there  is  a  large  gang  of 
them  going  to  drive  the  wood.  Can't  say  this  night  for  certain, 
but  some  night  in  the  week.  They  were  in  Swanscombe  Wood 
yesterday,  and  no  one  durst  stop  them.  There  must  have  been 
ten  or  a  dozen.  We've  been  asked  to  help  the  keepers  ;  we'll  stop 
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them  if  they  come  this  way,  and  not  give  way  as  did  them  in 
Swanscombe.  But  they're  desperate  men,  and  there  may  be  shots 
fired.  So  I  say — keep  out  of  the  wood.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  answered  the  Oxford  man.  '  I'll  go  witji  you,  and 
amuse  myself  looking  out  for  moths  whilst  you  are  looking  out  for 
poachers.' 

6  And  I'll  sit  up,5  said  Moth-Mullein  ;  4  I've  got  a  beef-steak  pie, 
and  I'll  have  potatoes  ready,  and  hot  water  for  use  when  you  both 
come  back,  that  you  may  enjoy  a  good  supper.' 

6  Supper ! '  said  her  father,  *  it  will  be  breakfast  rather ;  we  shall 
not  be  in  till  long  over  midnight.' 

III. 

AT  the  head-keeper's  house  were  assembled  all  the  under-keepers 
and  those  men  who  had  been  engaged  to  assist  in  watching  the 
wood.  A  round  of  beef  and  ale  had  been  provided  for  them. 
The  party  had  regaled  itself  on  the  provisions,  and  waited  to  start 
for  the  wood. 

6  It's  no  use  going  too  early,'  said  the  head-gamekeeper ;  *  they 
won't  come,  if  they  come  at  all,  for  another  hour.' 

'  I  say,  Finch,  do  you  think  Long  Jaques  will  be  there  ?  ' 

6  Sure.' 

6  Who  is  Long  Jaques  ? '  asked  Mr.  Parkinson. 

'Long  Jaques!  Why,  Long  Jaques,'  answered  one  of  the 
keepers ;  ( everyone  knows  Long  Jaques ;  there  ain't  a  more 
desperate  blackguard  in  the  county  of  Kent.  I  never  will  believe 
but  it  was  he  killed  Tom  Prentice.' 

4  Sure  of  it ! '  said  the  head-keeper,  Finch. 

6  The  fellow  is  so  daring  and  crafty  there  is  not  a  cover  he  has 
not  been  in  and  got  a  pheasant  out  of,  and  yet  has  never  been 
caught.' 

*  I  axed  him  t'other  day,'  said  a  man,  <  whether  he  was  working 
on  the  new  line.  "  New  line,"  said  he,  "  at  ninepence  an  hour  ! 
Thank  you  !  when  I  can  get  ten  rabbits  a  day,  and  sell  them  at 
ninepence,  and  have  the  sport  thrown  in."  ' 

'  If  he'd  stick  to  rabbits  I  wouldn't  mind,'  said  the  head-keeper, 
Fred  Finch. 

4  What  brings  you  here  ? '  asked  Mr.  Parkinson  of  Eichard 
Duck. 

'  No  offence,  but  I  might  ax  the  same  of  you,  sir,'  answered  the 
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little  man.  '  Lord,  sir  !  I  can  run  sharper  than  them  that  is 
bigger,  and  I  see  in  the  dark  like  a  ferret.' 

'  What  are  you  doing  there,  Mr.  Finch  ?  '  now  asked  the 
Oxford  University  man.  He  saw  that  the  head-keeper  was  melt- 
ing lead  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire. 

6  Going  to  run  a  bullet  or  two,'  answered  the  keeper;  'not, 
please  God,  that  I  shall  use  'em,  but  with  Long  Jaques  and  two  or 
three  of  them  other  ruffians  about,  I  like  to  have  a  bullet  to  fall 
back  on.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  of  Long  Jaques.  I  can't  swear  it  is 
true,  but  I  believe  it  is.  The  story  is  told  of  him,  but  it  never 
could  be  brought  home.  You  know  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  a 
little  child  of  a  year,  or  perhaps  a  month  under.  Sometimes, 
when  he  went  out  after  his  snares,  he  took  the  baby  with  him. 
He  went  out  one  Sunday  when  his  housekeeper  was  not  at  home, 
and  he  had  to  mind  the  child;  he  went  into  the  nearest  wood, 
of  course,  to  see  after  a  pheasant.  He  had  just  got  sight  of  one 
sitting  in  a  tree,  gone  to  roost,  for  it  was  evening ' 

'  But  why  did  he  not  leave  the  child  at  home  ? ' 

'  Because  the  child  would  not  go  to  sleep,  so  he  took  it  out  on 
his  arm,  and  his  gun  in  pieces  in  his  pocket,  on  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a  shot.  Sunday  evening,  he  thought,  no  one  would  be  about. 
He  could  not  leave  the  babe  alone  in  the  cottage,  and  he  could 
not  keep  at  home  when  there  was  a  chance  of  a  pheasant.  Now 
you  understand  ? ' 

4  Yes — go  on.' 

4  Well.  He  saw  a  big  cock  roosting  in  a  tree.  So  he  put  down 
the  babe  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  screwed  his  gun  softly  together, 
loaded  it — not  too  heavy,  and  pop — down  came  the  cock  pheasant. 
He  picked  the  bird  up,  and  was  just  clapping  it  into  his  pocket, 
when  he  heard  voices.  Two  keepers  were  coming  that  way.  They 
had  heard  the  report.  Long  Jaques  went  into  the  bushes,  picked 
up  the  child,  and  whispered,  "  Poll,  not  a  sound.  Hush,  and  be 
still."  Then  he  stood  back  where  the  leaves  were  thickest  and 
listened.  He  heard  the  tread  of  the  men  hard  by,  and  heard  what 
they  said.  One  was  sure  that  the  crack  of  the  gun  had  come  from 
thereabouts.  The  other  thought  he  smelt  the  powder.  Then 
they  saw  where  the  grass  was  trampled,  and  one  picked  up  some 
feathers  of  the  bird.  Long  Jaques  was  mortal  afraid  the  babe 
would  squeal  out,  and  let  the  keepers  discover  him.  In  his  mind 
he  darned  his  housekeeper  for  going  to  chapel  that  evening  and 
leaving  him  with  the  child.  He  put  his  face  down  and  whispered, 
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and  then  drew  his  coat  round  the  little  creature.  Then  he  heard 
her  make  a  little  noise  and  begin  to  struggle  to  get  the  arms  out ; 
but  he  drew  his  coat  the  tighter,  and  ever  tighter,  as  the  keepers 
kept  prowling  near.  Curiously  enough  they  did  not  see  him,  but 
it  was  some  while  before  Jaques  could  loosen  his  coat,  and  let  the 
child  out  from  under  cover — not  till  their  voices  had  died  away  in 
the  distance.  Then  he  saw  the  babe  had  gone  to  sleep — but  it  was 
to  a  sleep  past  waking — he'd  suffocated  her !  So  he  took  home  a 
shot  cock  pheasant  and  a  stifled  hen  babe — that  came  o'  poaching 
on  a  Sunday.' 

'  It  was  'crowned,  I  suppose  ?  '  asked  one  man. 
'  To  be  sure,  it  was  'crowned  and  sat  on,  but  the  true  story 
never  came  out  at  the  inquest.     That  got  wind  afterwards.     Long 
Jaques  told  it  of  himself,  when  he  was  drunk,  and  many  a  curse 
did  he  send  after  those  two  who  had  disturbed  him  that  Sunday, 
and  led  to  his  smothering  his  child.' 
6  And  who  were  these  two  ?  ' 

6  Mullins,  there,  and  me.  Now  you  know  why  I  think  it  well 
to-night  to  have  a  bullet  by  me.  Jaques  is  not  particular  and 
like  to  deal  tenderly  by  either  of  us,  if  he  recognises  us.' 

'  I  say,  keeper,'  interposed  Mr.  Parkinson, '  as  you  are  not  using 
all  that  molten  lead,  let  us  have  some  of  it.' 
'  What  for  ?  ' 

'  It  is  All-Hallow  E'en,'  answered  the  young  man.  '  In  Scotland, 
whence  I  come,  we  make  a  great  deal  of  to-night,  and  run  lead  into 
water,  and  find  out  what  our  fortunes  will  be  for  the  ensuing  year 
by  the  shapes  the  lead  takes  in  water.' 
'  That's  all  gammon,'  said  Finch. 

4  Of  course  it  is  gammon,  but  as  we  have  an  hour  to  spend 
here  before  the  moon  rises,  we  can  have  some  fun  out  of  it.  Let 
Dicky  Duck  try  his  fortune  first.' 

The  proposal  created  interest.     A  bowl  of  water  was  procured 
and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  an  iron  ladle  or  spoon 
heated,  and  dipped  in  the  molten  lead.   The  men,  laughing,  talking, 
chaffing  each  other,  crowded  round  the  table. 
<  Who  shall  try  first  ?     Dicky  Duck  ?  ' 
4  No,'  said  Mullins,  '  give  it  me.' 

He  took  the  ladle,  and  poured  the  lead  into  the  water.  It  fell 
fizzing,  and  sent  up  a  puff  of  steam. 

Then  there  ensued  shouts  of  laughter,  and  guesses  and  queries. 
The  lead  was  too  hot  to  be  extracted  immediately. 
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«  What  is  it  ?  A  tree  ?  A  house  ?  A  wife  ?  A  bag  of 
money  ?  A  son-in-law  ?  Eh,  Mullins  ?  ' 

James  Mullins  put  his  hand  in  and  drew  forth  the  lead.  It 
had  formed  a  compact,  oblong  mass. 

'It  looks  to  me  uncommon  like  a  coffin,'  said  he.  *  Thank 
heaven,  I  lay  no  store  by  such  things,  or  I'd  not  go  out  to-night 
and  face  Long  Jaques.' 

'  Now  it  is  your  turn,  Dick.' 

The  lead  was  again  melted,  and  little  Dick  got  on  a  chair, 
stood  above  the  table,  and  let  the  fluid  metal  pour  down  from  a 
height  into  the  bowl.  Again  a  burst  of  queries,  guesses,  and 
jokes. 

The  lead  was  extracted  from  the  water ;  he  had  poured  it  in 
two  masses,  and  two  separate  formations  were  in  the  water. 

*  What  is  this  ?  '  he  asked,  holding  up  the  largest  mass,  which 
was  shapeless. 

6  It  looks  to  me  like  a  dragon,'  laughed  the  head-keeper, 
Finch. 

4  And  the  other  ? '  That  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
one  conjecture  after  another  was  made  concerning  it. 

6  It  is — a  pair  of  hearts,  a  pair  o'  linked  hearts,'  shouted  one  of 
the  keepers. 

'  To  be  sure  it  is,  but  look,'  said  Parkinson — c  both  broken  ! ' 


IV. 

THAT  night  there  was  an  affray  with  the  poachers,  an  affray  that 
was  much  talked  of,  and  one  about  which  the  newspapers  gave 
leaders. 

Towards  nightfall  the  keepers  had  been  through  Darenth 
Wood,  and  had  driven  the  pheasants  towards  the  path,  or  road, 
that  traversed  the  wood  from  Greenhythe  to  the  village  of 
Darenth  on  the  further  side  of  the  hill.  Their  object  in  doing 
this  was  to  get  the  pheasants  to  roost  on  trees  beside  the  open 
road,  where,  in  the  event  of  the  poachers  coming  after  them,  they 
could  be  most  easily  surrounded  and  caught.  In  the  depths  of 
the  wood  it  might  be  hard  to  seize  them,  and  it  would  be  less 
easy  to  identify  them ;  but  if  the  fellows  came  along  the  road 
and  popped  at  the  birds  in  the  trees  on  each  side,  they  would  be 
perfectly  visible  to  those  in  concealment  watching  for  them,  and 
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it  would  be  easy  to  cut  off  their  retreat  along  the  road  by  throw- 
ing a  body  of  men  across  it.  A  good  deal  was  made  by  some 
papers  of  this  action  of  the  keepers.  It  was  represented  that  they 
had  laid  a  trap  and  baited  it  for  inoffensive  men ;  the  keepers 
provoked  them  to  commit  an  illegal  act,  and  then  precipitated 
themselves  upon  them.  On  this  text  much  indignation  was 
expressed  at  the  game  laws ;  and  the  wealthy  were  held  up  to 
reprobation  for  reserving  wild  birds  and  beasts  for  their  own  table, 
and  allowing  the  poor  and  deserving  to  starve  whilst  abundance 
was  within  their  reach. 

As  it  happened,  the  poachers  belonged  to  a  set — a  set  which 
lived  on  poaching,  which  moved  about  the  country  from  place  to 
place,  and  which  supplied,  or  helped  to  supply,  the  London 
market  with  game.  The  men  had  no  other  business — they  lived 
by  poaching.  They  slept  or  loafed  about  by  day.  Where  navvies 
were  engaged  on  a  line  they  followed  them,  and  brought  these 
hardworking  and  generally  honest  men  into  disrepute.  It  was 
said  that  the  navvies  were  desperate  poachers.  This  was  not  so. 
The  gang  followed  the  navvies,  and  its  components  were  men 
who  never  willingly  did  a  bit  of  honest  work — scorned  the  hard 
toil  to  which  a  navvy  bowed  his  back.  They  lived  by  night 
sport,  and  let  the  navvies  bear  the  blame  of  their  misdeeds. 
Sometimes — so  bold  did  these  gangs  become — they  sent  warning 
beforehand  to  the  head-gamekeeper  of  my  Lord  or  of  Squire 
Acres,  to  say  that  they  were  going  to  visit  his  covers.  Then  the 
keepers  had  to  consider  whether  they  would  muster  a  large  force 
and  go  out  against  them,  or  keep  close  and  let  them  do  their 
worst.  By  no  means  infrequently  the  latter  course  was  pursued. 
An  affray  with  these  rascals  led  to  serious  results.  Shots  were 
exchanged,  blows  dealt,  and  lives  were  lost.  When  the  head- 
gamekeeper  came  to  my  Lord  or  to  Squire  Acres,  and  said,  (  I  have 
had  notice  that  the  gang  is  coming.  There  are  daring  devils 
among  them — Long  Jaques  for  one,  who  smothered  his  child 
rather  than  be  took,'  then  my  Lord  or  Squire  Acres  said,  '  Well, 
well,  don't  let  there  be  a  row  and  bloodshed.  Go  to  bed,  go  to 
bed.  They  can't  exterminate  the  game.' 

But  in  this  instance  the  head-keeper  was  not  willing  to  go  to 
bed,  and  the  Squire  was  inclined  to  have  the  poaching  stopped. 
He  had  reared  the  pheasants,  and  he  calculated  that  they  had 
cost  him  a  guinea  a-piece.  *  I  don't  see,'  said  he,  '  why  I  should 
let  a  man  pick  my  pocket  without  trying  to  stop  him,'  and  he  was 
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right.  If  the  landowners  had  combined,  and  all  together  had  said 
4  The  gang  must  be  put  down,'  it  would  have  been  put  down ;  but 
so  many  were  timorous  that  the  gang  gathered  courage,  strength, 
and  audacity. 

This  night — this  All-Hallow  E'en — there  was  an  affray  that 
created  a  sensation.  It  created  a  sensation  both  because  one  man 
was  shot  dead  in  it  and  also  because  the  man  who  killed  the  other 
was  caught  and  carried  to  gaol,  and  that  man  was  Long  Jaques. 
He  who  was  killed  was  Mullins  the  woodman,  and  he  who  re- 
venged his  death  by  catching  the  murderer  was  little  Dicky 
Duck. 

If  the  man  shot  had  been  a  poacher,  what  an  outcry  would 
have  been  made ! — what  commiseration,  what  political  capital 
would  have  been  made  out  of  his  murder !  But  as  the  man  shot 
was  only  a  fellow  acting  for  the  nonce  as  a  keeper,  there  was  not 
much  fuss  made  about  him.  All  the  Eadicals  said,  '  Serve  him 
right ! ' 

This  is  how  it  came  about. 

The  poachers  had  come  along  the  road  and  had  fired  at  three 
of  the  pheasants,  when  the  gamekeepers  and  their  party  appeared 
and  surrounded  them.  There  were  thirteen  poachers,  and  all 
strong,  desperate  men.  They  turned  to  break  their  way  through. 
The  moon  was  shining.  Long  Jaques  was  face  to  face  with 
Mullins,  and  the  moon  was  on  Mullins'  face. 

Jaques  uttered  a  curse.  '  It's  you,  you  dog,  who  made  me 
smother  my  kid ! '  he  said ;  put  his  gun  to  his  mouth  and  shot  him 
dead.  Then  he  made  a  leap  to  pass  the  man  as  he  fell,  and  in 
another  moment  would  have  got  into  the  coppice  and  have 
escaped,  had  not  Dicky  Duck  been  too  alert  for  him.  In  an 
instant  he  was  after  him,  gave  a  leap,  was  on  the  poacher's  back, 
clung,  and  would  not  be  shaken  off.  Jaques  could  not  easily  get 
at  the  adversary  who  was  on  his  back,  and  who  kicked  him  in  the 
sides  and  fastened  his  grip  with  all  his  strength  about  the  throat 
of  the  poacher,  compressing  the  windpipe  that  he  could  not  gasp. 
Jaques  became  bewildered,  ran  against  the  trees  to  beat  off  his 
little  assailant,  tried  to  wrench  his  hands  away,  but  was  unable. 
Duck  clung  like  a  ferret  to  a  rat,  and  screamed  for  help,  till 
Jaques,  stumbling  over  a  root,  fell  prostrate  in  the  wood.  Then 
the  poacher  would  easily  have  mastered  Dicky,  had  not  some  of 
the  keepers  come  to  his  assistance,  rescued  the  plucky  little  man, 
and  bound  the  poacher. 
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Moth-Mullein  had  the  kettle  on  the  fire  puffing  steam,  and 
the  potatoes  on  the  boil.  The  table  was  spread,  the  cold  beef- 
steak pie  was  on  it,  and  her  father's  pewter  tankard,  brightly 
polished,  reflected  the  firelight.  Moth  knew  how  to  make  a  table 
look  well.  She  had  had  experience.  In  the  middle  was  a  glass 
full  of  crisp,  nutty  celery ;  there  was  a  piece  of  American  cheese 
ready,  and,  balancing  it,  a  plate  of  tartlets  of  her  own  making. 

A  little  after  midnight  her  father  was  brought  home,  dead. 
Finch  came  first  to  break  the  news  to  her.  Mr.  Parkinson 
followed  with  the  body.  Moth  bore  the  shock  better  than  might 
have  been  expected  :  she  was  deadly  pale ;  but  she  was  a  girl  of 
nerve  and  self-control,  and  she  did  not  go  into  hysterics. 

4 1  am  very,  very  grieved,'  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  looking  out  of 
the  corners  of  his  eyes  at  the  beef-steak  pie.  'This  is  most 
dreadful.  You  have  my  deepest  sympathy.  Dicky  Duck  behaved 
like  a  man,'  then  he  left.  The  young  man  was  quite  out  of  his 
element  in  a  house  of  sorrow  and  bereavement ;  he  really  was 
grieved,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say,  and  how  to 
console  the  girl.  '  I  must  come  after  the  funeral  and  see  her/  he 
said  to  himself;  ' what  a  bore  that  matters  should  have  turned  out 
like  this  !  I  must  take  care  not  to  compromise  myself.  She  is 
awfully  pretty,  but  I'm  not  a  fool.' 

Dicky  Duck  remained.  He  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
Jessie.  He  ran  messages  for  her.  He  found  an  old  woman  to 
lay  out  the  corpse,  and  to  keep  her  company.  He  contrived 
about  the  inquest,  he  saw  the  undertaker  about  the  coffin,  he 
arranged  for  the  funeral.  He  would  have  ordered  the  mourning 
for  Jessie  had  she  suffered  him.  What  would  Jessie  have  done 
without  the  help  of  Dicky  ?  She  did  not  consider  that  it  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  her,  had  he  not  been  at  her  beck  and 
call.  She  did  not  consider  that  he  gave  up  his  work  and  wage  to 
attend  to  her.  She  was  grateful  to  him  in  a  cold,  ungracious 
manner  only  for  having  arrested  her  father's  murderer.  And  the 
reason  why  her  gratitude  was  ungracious  was  because  Dicky  had 
caught  Long  Jaques  in  such  a  grotesque  manner,  so  that  when 
anyone  spoke  of  the  capture  a  flicker  of  a  smile  passed  over  his 
face.  At  the  inquest,  when  the  evidence  was  taken,  and  it  came 
to  the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  poacher,  there  was  a  general 
laugh,  and  the  coroner  and  jury  laughed  with  the  public.  It  was 
not  possible  to  avoid  laughing, — the  idea  of  little  Dick  clinging 
to  the  poacher's  back,  kicking  him  in  the  wind  with  his  heels, 
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and  grabbing  his  throat  with  his  hands  was  vastly  ludicrous, 
especially  when  the  little  man  was  present  with  his  comical  face, 
drawn  in  an  effort  to  look  sad. 

Jessie  was  angry  with  Dick  because  he  had  not  stopped  her 
father's  murderer  in  a  more  heroic  and  dignified,  or  romantic, 
manner.  The  sense  of  his  absurdity  irritated  her,  and  his  very 
officiousness,  though  she  accepted  his  services,  helped  to  annoy 
her.  She  could  not  well  do  without  his  help,  and  she  wished  some 
one  else — Mr.  Parkinson  for  instance — had  been  there  instead 
to  minister  to  her  wants. 

Mr.  Parkinson  did  not  reappear  till  after  the  funeral.  Then 
he  called  in  a  black  coat  and  with  a  hat,  not  his  usual  *  billicock.' 

He  seemed  shy.  In  fact  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He 
was  unaccustomed  to  paying  visits  of  condolence. 

(  What  are  you  going  to  do,  if  I  may  ask,  Moth  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  house,'  she  answered,  and  sobbed. 
'  It  will  go  to  the  new  woodman.' 

'  Where  are  you  likely  to  go  to  ?  Have  you  any  nice  rela- 
tions ? ' 

'  I  have  no  relations  at  all — that  is,  none  whom  I  could  stay 
with.' 

'  But  you  have  friends  ? ' 

*  Friends  ' — hesitatingly — <  yes,  but  I  cannot  go  to  them  un- 
less they  ask  me.J 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  left  badly  off  ? ' 

6  Of  course  I  must  work  for  my  living.  I  should  like  to  live 
near  this  wood  and  go  on  collecting  moths  and  butterflies,  but 
that  would  not  be  enough  to  support  me,  I  fear.' 

4  And  you  have  no  one  who  can  put  in  the  claim  of  a  near  and 
dear  tie  ? '  Mr.  Parkinson  turned  red.  He  was  really  sorry  for 
the  girl,  and  also  much  afraid  of  compromising  himself.  'I 
mean — I  thought  that  Dicky  Duck ' 

<  Sir— Mr.  Parkinson  ! ' 

' I  meant  no  offence.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  It 
occurred  to  me.  It  may  have  occurred  to  you.  Why  not  go  as 
one  of  the  girls  in  a  refreshment  room  at  a  railway  station  ?  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  just  the  right  sort  of  person  for  that,  very 
good-looking,  and  like  to  chaff  with  young  chaps,  and  don't  mind 
a  little  cheek.  You  are  cut  out  for  it.' 

6  Mr.  Parkinson  !  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Moth.     No  offence  meant.     'Pon  my  word  I  have  been 
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thinking  a  lot  about  you,  and  I  do  believe  you  were  made  for  a 
refreshment  room — and  now  the  new  line  is  being  finished ' 

Jessie  rose,  white  with  anger,  and  left  the  room. 

Somewhat  abashed,  Mr.  Parkinson  came  outside  the  house. 
Dicky  was  there. 

*  I  say,  Dick,'  said  he,  *  the  lead  told  true — a  coffin  for  old 
father  Mullins.' 

6  Yes,  but  not  so  for  me.  I  got  a  dragon,  and  St.  George  killed 
the  last  of  them.  And  two  hearts,  but  I've  got  only  one  on  the 
right  and  none  at  all  on  the  left.' 

'And  both  broken.  No,  Dicky,  your  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  and  like  mine,  sound.' 

6 1  take  it,  that  matter  of  the  lead  is  all  rubbish.' 

6  Who  can  say  ?     Wait  till  next  Hallow  E'en.' 


V. 

THE  road  from  the  Forester's  Cottage  to  Greenhythe  Church 
happened,  curiously  enough,  to  lie  between  the  grounds  occupied 
by  certain  of  Moth-Mullein's  admirers.  The  farm  of  the  Under- 
woods was  at  the  corner  where  the  lane  joined  the  main  road. 
The  house  was  a  substantial  modern  one,  square,  with  a  stack  of 
chimneys  in  the  middle,  and  the  slated  roof  drawn  together  from 
all  sides  to  the  stack,  without  showing  a  gable  anywhere.  It  was 
one  of  those  houses  in  which  people  of  no  taste  delight,  because 
so  compact,  but  which  are  eyesores  to  such  as  have  a  sense  of 
beauty,  houses  which,  even  when  ugliness-hating  Nature  reduces 
them  to  ruins,  will  never  make  even  picturesque  ruins.  WTith  the 
advance  of  civilisation  and  cultured  taste,  and  with  increased 
facilities  for  the  employment  of  dynamite,  all  these  abominations 
will  disappear ;  the  men  of  culture  and  light  will  go  about  the 
country  and  blow  them  up  for  the  common  good. 

It  was,  however  ugly,  a  snug  house,  and  the  farm  was  a  good 
farm.  As  Jessie  Mullins  followed  the  hearse  in  which  her  father 
was  conveyed  to  the  churchyard,  seated  in  a  mourning  cab,  she 
looked  over  her  white  pocket-handkerchief  at  the  Underwoods' 
farm,  and  saw  that  Sam  was  standing  in  the  gate  with  his  hat  off, 
watching  the  mournful  procession.  Perhaps  he  would  forgive 
her  for  having  sent  him  away  because  she  flirted  with  Mr.  Parkin- 
son— that  is,  if  Mr.  Parkinson  did  not  offer  her  consolation. 
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Further  along  the  road  was  Joseph  Ruddle's  shop.  Joseph  was  a 
carpenter,  with  a  good  business,  a  handy  man,  steady— never 
drunk.  He  had  been  thrown  back  by  breaking  his  leg  in  going 
after  the  Cinxia  caterpillars  for  her.  Perhaps  he  would  be  on  the 
look-out — yes,  he  was.  Jessie  over  her  handkerchief  saw  him 
with  his  paper  cap  on  his  head,  flattening  his  nose  against  the 
window  of  his  workshop.  Who  could  tell  ?  Other  things  more 
unlikely  might  happen  than  that  young  Ruddle  should  offer  her 
to  share  his  home,  and  love  her  all  the  more  dearly  because  she 
had  broken  his  leg.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow ;  Jessie  rather 
liked  him.  True  he  belonged  to  a  lower  stage  on  the  social  ladder 
than  Sam  Underwood,  and  Sam  Underwood  was  a  rung  lower 
than  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  was  a  brewer's  son.  By  the  side  of  the 
main  road,  on  the  side  opposite  the  carpenter's  shop,  were  the 
strawberry-fields  of  Ben  Poison.  He  was  a  heavy,  stout  fellow 
with  a  flat  face,  who  walked  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ; 
he,  however,  looked  after  his  interests  well,  and  in  the  time  of 
strawberries  was  active,  and  drew  his  hands  out.  Well — if  Mr. 
Parkinson  did  not  propose  to  make  her  Mrs.  Parkinson,  she  would 
have  Sam  Underwood,  and  if  Sam  Underwood  still  sulked,  she 
would  waive  the  difference  in  social  standing  between  the  other 
two,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  handsome  face  and  general  steadiness 
take  Joe  Ruddle.  If,  however,  his  broken  leg  made  the  carpenter 
halt  in  his  love-making,  she  could  always  fall  back  on  Ben  Poison. 
Sure  enough,  there  by  the  side  of  his  hedge,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  was  Ben,  looking  on  at  the  funeral  train,  and — dolt 
that  he  was! — had  forgotten  to  take  off  his  hat,  or  thought, 
because  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  that  it  was  not 
necessary.  That,  in  the  time  of  her  bereavement,  she  would  not 
be  overwhelmed  with  offers  from  these  chivalrous  young  men  did 
not  occur  to  her.  They  had  all  admired  her;  it  was  true  they 
had  turned  sulky,  but  then  lovers'  quarrels  are  proverbially  short, 
and  are,  as  the  Eton  Latin  grammar  says,  '  the  reintegration  of 
love.' 

Jessie  cried  a  great  deal  for  her  father.  She  had  really  loved 
him,  and  was  genuinely  grieved  at  his  sad  end.  But  to  all  bitters, 
by  a  merciful  provision  of  nature,  there  comes  some  sweet,  and 
every  cloud  is  given  a  silver  lining ;  so  Jessie  thought  that  per- 
haps— nay,  certainly — her  great  sorrow  must  lead  to  her  advantage 
in  the  end.  Some  one  or  other  of  her  lovers  would — she  did  not 
put  it  in  words,  but  she  thought  it—4  come  to  the  scratch,' 
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As  already  shown  in  last  chapter,  Mr.  Parkinson  did  not  at  all 
come  to  the  scratch,  or  only  came  within  a  near  risk  of  getting  his 
face  scratched  because  he  proposed  that  Jessie  should  become  waitress 
at  a  refreshment-stall,  instead  of  becoming  Mrs.  Parkinson.  Nor 
did  Sam  Underwood  rise  to  the  occasion.  He  still  harboured  his 
grudge.  Nor  did  Joseph  Euddle  ;  the  lane  was  wet  and  rough,  and 
he  would  not  risk  his  leg  on  it.  Nor  did  Ben  Poison  ;  he  took 
time  to  think  about  it,  and  his  hand  was  not  available ;  it  was  in 
his  pocket.  So  weeks  passed,  and  Jessie  was  without  a  prospect 
of  a  fixed  home.  Little  Dicky  Duck  had  applied  for  the  situation 
of  woodman,  vacated  by  old  Mullins,  and  had  got  it. 

'  At  Lady-day,'  said  Dick,  4 1  shall  have  this  house.  I  don't 
want  to  turn  you  out,  Moth;  why  should  you  not  put  your  hand 
in  mine,  say  the  word — be  my  Duck  and  stay  on? ' 

6  Because  I'm  not  come  down  so  low  as  that  woman  who 

Had  a  little  husband 

No  taller  than  her  thumb, 
She  set  him  in  a  pint-pot 

And  bid  him  drum.' 

*  No  offence  meant,  Moth  ;  but  as  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  this  house  all  your  life ' 

6 1  suppose  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  wish  for  a  change.' 

6  Why,  Moth  ?  I  get  now  the  wages  your  father  had,  fourteen 

shillings  a  week  ;  the  cottage  I  shall  have — and  then ' 

'0,  if  you  are  calculating  on  the  cottage,  I  will  turn  out  at 

Christmas.     You  need  not  wait  till  Lady-day.     I'll  have  a  sale, 

and  the  house  shall  be  clear  for  you  then.' 

*  I  wouldn't  hasten  you  for  the  world,  Moth.     I  don't  want 
you  to  leave  the  house,  nor  lose  your  sticks  of  furniture,  but  take 
me ' 

'  I  wonder  that  you  can  have  the  face  to  make  such  a  proposal, 
so  soon  after  my  father's  death.' 

Moth-Mullein's  temper  did  not  improve  that  winter.  She  was 
subjected  to  slights,  and  was  the  victim  of  disappointment.  She 
was  constrained  to  leave  her  house,  and  she  had  not  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Partly  because  she  would  not  be  indebted 
to  Dick,  but  also  because  she  could  not  afford  to  be  idle,  she  was 
led  to  the  resolve  to  have  a  sale  at  Christmas,  and  to  vacate  the 
cottage.  Though  she  made  light  to  Dick  of  leaving,  she  was  sore 
at  heart.  When  she  knew  that  go  she  must,  the  cottage  all  at 
once  became  dear  to  her,  and  the  retrospect  over  her  past  life 
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presented  to  her  singular  charms.  She  had  been  very  happy  on 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  very  interested  in  her  work  collecting 
moths  and  butterflies. 

She  was  vexed  with  herself,  but  would  not  admit  to  herself 
that  she  had  acted  foolishly.  She  had  trifled  with  her  chances 
and  had  lost  them.  Neither  Sam  Underwood,  nor  Joseph  Euddle, 
no,  nor  Benjamin  Poison  showed  tokens  of  relieving  her  from  her 
difficulties  by  offering  her  the  shelter  of  his  name  and  roof, 

Christmas  Eve  arrived ;  she  had  been  down  into  Greenhythe 
to  see  the  auctioneer.  The  sale  was  to  take  place  two  days  after 
Christmas.  It  might  not  be  on  Christmas  Day,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  a  Bank-holiday.  Moth  had  also  been  about  inquiring 
for  lodgings,  and  had  been  unsuccessful.  Greenhythe  is  a  place 
which  in  certain  seasons  is  very  full  of  yachting  men  and  their 
families.  These  guests  are  ready  to  pay  a  good  price  for  lodgings, 
and  those  who  have  lodgings  to  let  are  indisposed  to  let  them  for 
a  permanency  at  a  low  rent ;  they  prefer  a  short  and  rich  harvest 
in  yachting  time.  Moth  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  neighbourhood, 
because  she  desired  still  to  collect  lepidoptera  for  her  usual  cus- 
tomers. The  pay  was  not  great,  but  it  was  something,  and  some- 
thing certain.  Besides,  it  was  an  occupation  she  liked. 

The  days  close  in  fast  at  Christmas,  and,  as  it  happened,  that 
Christmas  eve  was  murky.  The  weather  was  rough,  with  a  south- 
west wind,  and  heavy  clouds  discharging  every  now  and  then 
rain,  and  the  darkness  settled  in  earlier  than  Moth  had  anti- 
cipated. 

The  wind  had  shifted  a  little,  a  few  points  more  to  the  north, 
whilst  she  was  out,  and  after  she  left  Greenhythe  on  her  way 
home — to  a  dismantled  and  solitary  home — the  darkness  fell  like 
ink  about  her,  and  a  storm  of  rain  came  on,  so  driving  and  so 
cold  that  Jessie  took  refuge  from  it  in  an  old  kiln  that  stood 
beside  the  road.  The  kiln-mouth  was  large,  vaulted,  and  the 
shelter  it  afforded  perfect.  She  retreated  to  the  back  part  of  it 
and  seated  herself  on  an  overturned  broken  barrow,  to  wait  till 
the  storm  had  swept  away  and  the  sky  was  lighter. 

As  she  sat  there  her  utter  disconsolateness  made  itself  felt. 
She  must  vacate  the  cottage  in  three  days,  sell  all  her  furniture, 
and  be  homeless.  She  had  not  settled  whither  to  go.  No  friends 
had  come  forward  to  help  her.  Her  pride  had  offended  the  young 
women  who  might  have  been  her  friends,  and  her  want  of  consi- 
deration had  alienated  the  men  who  might  have  offered  her  their 
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homes.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Jessie  blamed  herself. 
She  was  bitter  at  heart  against  all  the  world.  The  fault  was 
in  her  neighbours,  her  suitors,  her  acquaintance,  not  in  herself. 

Then,  as  she  sat  brooding,  angry  in  soul,  and  with  knit 
brows,  she  heard  voices  of  men  talking,  and,  a  moment  later, 
three  persons  entered  the  old  kiln-mouth.  As  they  talked  she 
recognised  them. 

*I  say,  Underwood,'  said  the  voice  of  Ben  Poison,  'we  shall 
do  in  here.  What  a  slashing  shower  !  It  can't  last  long.  I've 
just  mulched  my  beds,  and,  darn  it,  this  flood  will  wash  all  the 
goodness  away  into  the  runnels,  and  carry  it  to  the  Thames. 
What  I  like  is  a  soft  drizzle — that  carries  the  goodness  into  the 
ground  and  nourishes  the  roots.' 

6  I'm  glad  to  be  out  of  the  storm,'  said  the  third,  and  the 
voice  was  that  of  the  carpenter.  *  Since  I've  broke  my  leg  I  get 
twinges  of  rheumatic  in  it.' 

'I  guess  it  is  just  as  well  you  broke  your  leg  instead  of  your 
heart  about  Miss  Moth-Mullein,'  said  Underwood. 

'  Eather  so,'  was  the  reply.  '  If  I'd  married  her,  she'd  have 
broken  my  life,  she's  that  giddy  and  cruel  and  self-willed.  But, 
Sam  Underwood,  I  thought  you  were  after  her  ? ' 

6  So  I  was,  but  there  were  too  many  after  her,  and  she  kept 
our  Oxford  scholar  skipping  about  her,  and  I  didn't  like  that.' 

'  And  I  was  after  her,  too,'  said  Poison  slowly.  4 1  say,  mates, 
what  larks !  she's  been  trying  to  splice  broken  ties.  She  sent  to 
say  she'd  be  glad  to  earn  a  few  shillings  by  weaving  strawberry 
pottles ;  but  I  wasn't  to  be  taken  in  by  that.  I  answered  that  I 
bought  'em  wholesale,  by  the  thousand.' 

There  ensued  a  laugh. 

4  And  she's  been  down  every  day  to  my  farm  for  a  ha'porth  of 
milk,  thinking  that  she  might  find  me  in  the  way  some  evening, 
and  the  ha'porth  of  milk  would  bring  the  cow  and  the  stable  and 
the  house  and  the  farm  and  Sam  Underwood.  I  keep  out  of  the 
way.  I  see  through  her  little  games.' 

'  And  she  has  ordered  of  me  a  couple  of  boxes  for  her  clothes 
and  them  odds  and  ends  as  don't  go  into  the  sale,'  said  Joseph 
Huddle.  *  She  thinks  we're  moths  to  be  caught,  she's  such  a  dab 
hand  at  hunting  ;  but  we're  wary  coves — eh,  Sam  ?  eh,  Ben  ?  In 
vain  is  the  net  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird.' 

'  The  rain  is  ceasing,  I'm  off,'  said  Underwood. 

{  So  be  we,'  said  the  others. 
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VI, 

WHEN  the  three  men  were  gone,  Moth  put  her  head  down  on  her 
knees  and  burst  into  tears,  tears  of  shame  and  wrath.  She  had 
been  unjustly  treated.  She  had  not  hunted  these  three  men  ;  she 
had  really  needed  milk,  really  needed  boxes,  really  needed  work. 
In  her  inner  mind  she  had  hoped  that  one  or  other  of  the  three 
would  come  and  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  but  she  had  not  asked 
for  milk,  boxes,  and  pottle-plaiting  in  order  to  bring  them  there. 
She  was  very  angry  with  all  three  ;  so  angry,  that  had  any  one 
of  them  come  back  and  offered  himself  to  her  she  would  have 
rejected  him  disdainfully. 

She  had  been  sobbing  for  some  time,  when  again  she  heard 
steps,  and  again  some  one  entered  the  kiln-mouth. 

'  Brrh  ! '  said  a  voice,  '  I  must  shake  myself  like  a  dog.  The 
wind  is  so  high  I  cannot  light  a  pipe  out  there,  and  I  must  dry 
my  fingers  before  I  can  get  at  the  lucifers.' 

The  voice  was  that  of  Dicky  Duck. 

The  girl  shrank  further  back.  She  put  one  hand  over  her 
mouth,  the  other  she  pressed  against  her  bosom,  to  check  the 
sobs.  She  would  not  for  the  world  be  found  there  by  Dicky  Duck. 

Then,  whilst  his  fingers  were  drying,  he  began  to  whistle. 
Dick  had  a  sweet  pipe,  and  he  whistled  with  taste  and  in  tune.  He 
whistled  now  f  Home,  sweet  home  ! ' 

All  at  once  a  compressed,  struggled-against  sob  broke  from 
the  heart  of  Jessie. 

Dick  stopped  his  whistling. 

Another  sob.  Now  the  convulsive  emotion  had  got  beyond  her 
control. 

'  There's  some  one  there,  some  one  crying  ! '  exclaimed  Dicky. 
< Who  is  it?' 

No  answer. 

'  Any  one  unwell  ?  ' 

No  answer. 

*  Tell  me  who  you  are.     I  will  not  hurt  you.* 

No  answer. 

Then  Dicky  stepped  in  as  far  as  he  could  go  in  the  dark,  and 
fumbled  for  his  match-box,  and  struck  a  lucifer. 

The  match  flared  up  and  filled  the  white  vault  with  light. 
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Dick  stood  With  it  in  his  fingers,  motionless,  looking  with  open, 
astonished  eyes  at  the  girl. 

«  Why/  said  he  slowly,  *  it  is  Moth !     Moth  crying ! ' 

He  held  the  lucifer  till  the  flame  reached  and  burnt  his  finger1, 
then  he  threw  it  away. 

'  Moth,'  said  he,  when  they  were  again  in  darkness. 

She  did  not  answer  him. 

'  Moth,'  said  he  again,  with  pity  and  tenderness  in  his  voice. 
*  I  won't  say  nothing  to  you  till  you've  got  over  them  there 
hickups.' 

Presently  she  felt  something  on  her  face.  He  had  removed 
the  silk  kerchief  from  about  his  throat,  and  with  it  was  gently 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

'  Lord,'  said  he,  '  it  have  been  raining,  and  has  wetted  you, 
awful.' 

Still  she  said  nothing.     Her  sobs  ceased  at  last. 

*  Now  them  hickups  is  over,'  said  he,  '  suppose  you  stand  up, 

Moth,   and    give   me  your  arm,  and Lord !    Moth,  never 

another  word,  there'll  be  no  sale,  you  ain't  going  to  leave  the 
cottage.    You  unpack  whatever  you  have  put  away,  and  we'll  be 
married.     Why,  I  put  it  to  you.     If  you  was  to  leave  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  moths  and  the  caterpillars  and  the  butterflies 
and    the   grubs   of   every   description   would   multiply   to   that 
enormous  extent,  that  the  plagues  of  Egypt  would  be  child's  play 
to  the  state  of  Greenhythe.     For  the  good  of  your  native  country 
and  for   the  keeping  down  of  warmint   you  must  remain  and 
become  Mrs.  Dicky  Duck.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Jessie  after  a  pause,  e  on  one  condition.' 

'And  what  is  that?' 

'That  we  have  a  grand  wedding.' 

*  We'll  have  the  wedding  as  soon  as  the  three  banns  have  been 
called.' 

'  Banns  ! '  exclaimed  Jessie.  *  You  don't  mean  that  we  are  to 
be  married  by  banns  ?  We  must  have  a  licence.' 

'  That  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,'  said  Dick,  *  and  won't  make  us 
faster  together  than  banns.' 

'  It  is  grander,'  said  the  girl. 

'  There's  one  advantage  in  our  being  married  and  that  so  soon 
after  your  father's  death,  that  it  must  be  quiet.' 

'  Did  you  not  hear  ?  I  made  it  a  condition  we  should  be 
married  in  style,' 
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*  But  why  so,  Moth,  when  we're  humble  folk,  and  after  what 
has  happened  hardly  proper  ?  ' 

*  Because,  Richard,  I  want  to  show  Sam  Underwood,  and  Ben 
Poison,  and  Joseph  Ruddle,  aye,  and  Tom  Redway,  too,  and  Mr. 
Parkinson,  who  is  here  because  it  is  his  vacation,  that  we  can  do 
handsomely  without  them.     That  we  can  have  a  carriage ' 

'  A  carriage,  Moth ! ' 

'  To  be  sure,  a  carriage  and  white  favours,  and  everything  of 
the  best.' 

*  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.     We  needn't  have  a  carriage. 
Think,  Moth.     It  won't  cost  less  than  a  pound.' 

*  A  carriage  and  pair,'  said  Jessie.     '  I'll  be  taken  to  church  in 
a  carriage,  and  from  church  in  a  carriage,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a 
pair  we  will  go  on  our  honeymoon.' 

'  I  don't  think  we  can  go  anywhere,'  said  Dicky ;  *  it  will  come 
expensive.' 

*  We  must  go  and  do  all  in  style,  so  as  to  let  those  fellows  see 
that  we  have  money  to  spend  as  well  as  they.' 

'But  I  have  not  the  money,  Moth.' 

'  Then  you  must  borrow  it.  A  carriage  and  pair,  and  white 
favours,  and  a  honeymoon  I  will  have  ' — she  stamped  impatiently. 
4  Do  you  think  I  want  you  ?  I  want  a  stylish  wedding,  and  I  take 
you  for  the  sake  of  the  wedding,  and  to  make  these  men  open 
their  eyes.' 

Moth-Mullein  carried  her  point.  She  was  poor,  she  had 
nothing  but  her  father's  furniture,  and  Dicky  was  poor,  except  in 
prospect  of  a  good  wage  for  tending  to  the  woods.  He  had  no 
money  laid  by,  but  Jessie  would  listen  to  no  excuses.  To  satisfy 
her  Dick  had  to  borrow  money,  to  borrow  the  carriage  and  horses 
of  the  host  of  the  *  Blue  Boar,'  with  promise  to  pay  when  he  could. 
When  the  wedding  took  place  Jessie  drove  to  church,  and  drove 
slowly  in  state  past  the  farm  of  Sam  Underwood,  the  shop  of 
Joseph  Ruddle,  the  strawberry  field  of  Ben  Poison,  and  me 
plasterer's  yard  of  Tom  Redway ;  yes,  and  past  Mr.  Parkinson  too, 
who  stood  on  the  kerb  of  his  door  and  threw  rice  after  her. 

<  Now,'  said  Jessie,  with  flashing  eye,  (  now  do  you  under- 
stand, Dick,  why  I  insisted  on  a  grand  wedding  ? ' 

«  No,  I  do  not,  Moth.' 

'  Because  I  wouldn't  have  them  say  I  took  up  with  you 
because  I  could  get  no  other ;  because,  also,  if  we  didn't  do  it  in 
style  they  might  have  laughed  at  such  a  handsome,  tall  girl  as  I 
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am  taking  such  a  60ck-sparrow  as  you.  But  they  can't  laugh 
when  they  see  us  drive  away  as  gentlefolks  in  a  carriage  and  pair.' 

6  It'll  cost  a  lot  of  money,'  sighed  Dick. 

'  There  is  one  thing  more,'  said  Jessie  as  she  laid  aside  her 
bonnet  and  fumbled  in  her  pocket.  '  Do  you  remember  unravelling 
a  stocking  I  was  knitting  one  day  ?  ' 

*  I  cannot  say  I  do  remember.' 

'  But  I  do.  Here  it  is ! '  She  held  it  under  his  eyes — in  his 
face.  '  Now  I'll  take  care  that  you  are  paid  out  for  unravelling 
that  stocking.' 

VII. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  since  the  woodman  had  been  shot.  Dicky 
Duck  was  in  the  cottage  ;  Jessie  had  not  made  his  life  more  cheer- 
ful. The  mouth  that  was  formerly  puckered  with  smiles  was  now 
drawn  and  compressed.  It  really  looked  as  though  Dicky  were 
on  the  edge  of  a  cry  rather  than  on  the  brim  of  a  laugh. 

There  is  a  child's  toy  that  represents  a  number  of  feathery 
birds  on  a  platform  on  wheels.  When  the  little  thing  is  thrust 
or  drawn  along,  a  quill  is  set  in  motion  that  strikes  fine  wires  and 
catgut.  The  little  birds  are  on  the  quiver,  and  then  ensues  a 
twittering  and  chirping  as  though  they  were  all  singing.  Dicky's 
heart  had  been  like  this  hitherto  ;  anyone  could  set  it  in  motion, 
and  produce  a  twittering  and  chirping  that  provoked  laughter.  But 
the  strings  and  wires  must  have  been  broken  or  relaxed,  or  the 
quill  tongue  out  of  order,  for  now,  either  no  merry  sound  at  all 
issued  from  him,  or  only  a  plaintive  little  tweet !  tweet !  such  as 
a  shivering  finch  gives  forth  when  hail  and  frost  have  stripped 
the  trees  and  made  the  face  of  the  land  desolate.  The  spring 
had  gone  out  of  the  little  man's  walk,  the  straightness  from  his 
back,  the  sparkle  from  his  eye,  the  whistle  from  his  lips. 

Poor  little  Dicky  Duck  !  What  had  altered  him  ?  Not  the 
getting  of  regular  employ  with  the  weight  of  responsibility  for 
the  young  trees.  There  was  nothing  else  to  account  for  it  but  his 
marriage.  Jessie  made  no  attempt  to  curb  her  tongue.  She 
cast  jibes  at  him,  scorned  him  for  his  smaliness  of  stature,  turned 
contrary  when  he  was  merry,  distorted  his  funny  little  sayings  and 
gave  them  an  ill-natured  turn,  as  though  they  were  thrusts  aimed  at 
her,  when  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  break  a 
lance  with  his  wife.  His  light-heartedness  was  made  a  cause  of 
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reproof;  his  amiability  was  treated  as  callousness.  Every  day 
some  scornful  allusion  was  made  to  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which 
he  had  caught  Long  Jaques,  and  Dicky  heartily  wished  he  had 
let  Long  Jaques  escape. 

Moth  was  a  disappointed  woman,  and  her  disappointment  had 
soured  her.  Did  she  love  Dicky  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Love  ex- 
presses itself  in  various  ways.  Love  in  some  is  tender,  consider- 
ate, pitiful.  In  others  it  is  exacting  and  cruel.  Yes,  there  is  a 
fashion  of  love  that  is  ashamed  to  own  itself,  but  wraps  itself  up 
in  hardness  and  defiance.  There  is  a  story  of  a  princess  who  was 
clothed  in  gold,  but  over  the  gold  brocade  she  drew  a  vesture  of 
horsehair  and  hog's  skin.  Everyone  thought  she  was  a  wild 
woman,  and  those  who  came  near  her  were  scratched ;  but  one 
day,  through  a  rift  in  the  coarse  outer  covering,  the  gleam  of  the 
gold  shot,  and  then  it  was  seen  that  she  was  a  princess  in  disguise. 
Was  there  an  under-vesture  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  fine  gold  of  true 
love,  in  Jessie  ?  If  so  she  covered  it  up  and  hid  it,  chief  of  all 
from  her  husband,  lest  he  should  surmise  its  existence. 

'  It  is  a  year  to-night  since  your  father  died,'  said  Dick,  *  and 
just  about  eight  months  since  we  were  married.' 

4  Ah !  I  have  cause  to  know  that ;  afflictions  never  come  singly. 
First  I  lost  my  father,  then  I  got  you,' 

« I've  a  mind  to  stay  at  home  to-night,  and  not  leave  you  to 
your  sorrowful  thoughts,  Moth.' 

'  I  do  not  want  you.  Gro  again  if  you  like  to  the  "  Blue  Boar." 
You  seem  to  be  most  at  home  there.' 

'  Well,'  said  Dicky,  *  I  can't  say  that,  exactly,  but,  you  see,  I 
meet  them  old  friends,  and  they  ain't  sharp  on  me,  but  uncommon 
kind.  And  then,  Moth,  I  haven't  yet  paid  for  the  carriage  and 
pair,  and  I  must  keep  the  landlord  in  good  humour,  lest  he  press 
for  payment.  That  carriage  and  pair  do  weigh  on  me  like  lead.' 

But  he  hesitated  whether  to  go  or  not.  He  waited  for  a  word 
from  her  to  make  him  stay. 

*  Moth,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  go  round  by  Grreenhythe.  I  must 
fetch  a  bundle  of  tarred  cord  for  the  trees.' 

He  would  have  given  a  year  of  his  life — a  leap-year,  even, 
which  has  a  day  extra — for  a  good  word  from  her,  but  none  came. 
Then  he  went  away,  with  a  heavy  tread.  She  heard  his  steps ; 
how  they  dragged ! — there  was  no  elasticity  in  them  now. 

After  he  was  gone,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  since  the 
rain  of  the  preceding  night  a  portion  of  the  Knife  Back  had 
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given  way.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  cross  it  in  the  dark. 
Would  Dicky  venture  on  this  when  he  returned  from  the  "  Blue 
Boar"?  In  her  sullen  mood  she  muttered  'If  he  does  it  will 
serve  him  right  for  going  away  from  me — on  such  a  night  as 
this.'  But  she  did  not  mean  what  she  said,  not  in  the  depth  of 
her  heart ;  and  because  she  did  not  mean  it,  without  staying  to 
cover  her  head  she  ran  out  of  the  cottage  after  him,  down  the 
lane,  to  give  the  caution.  She  had  delayed  too  long  before 
starting  in  pursuit,  for  he  was  not  in  the  lane.  She  came  out  on 
the  road,  and  almost  ran  among  some  men  who  stood  there  in  a 
cluster.  Their  heads  were  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
they  did  not  observe  her;  but  she  recognised  them,  and  to 
escape  being  seen  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  kiln.  She 
did  not  wish  to  be  caught  running  after  her  husband,  and  running 
after  him  with  nothing  over  her  head. 

The  men  were  Mr.  Parkinson,  Sam  Underwood,  Joseph 
Euddle,  and  Ben  Poison.  Dusk  had  fallen,  and  in  the  kiln- 
mouth  all  was  dark.  Jessie  heard  the  voices  approach  it,  and  as 
once  before,  so  now  she  drew  back  into  the  depths. 

'  I  say,'  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  *  it  is  warmer  here  out  of  the  east 
wind.  Are  any  of  you  going  to  the  "  Blue  Boar "  to-night  ? 
There's  Dicky  Duck  trotting  off  there,  not  knowing  what  is  in 
store  for  him.' 

'  What  is  in  store  for  him  ?  '  asked  the  carpenter. 

4  Don't  you  know,  Ruddle  ?  Well,  I  dare  say  you  do  not.  It 
has  been  kept  quiet  that  the  surprise  may  be  complete.  Some  of 
us  who  were  with  him  this  day  last  year,  when  he  took  that 
scoundrel  Jaques,  also  the  Squire  and  some  others,  have  clubbed 
together  to  make  him  a  testimonial— a  beautiful  clock,  with  a 
silver  plate  let  in  on  the  stand,  engraved  with  a  few  lines,  to  show 
it  is  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  pluck  and  readiness.  He  has  been 
told  to  come  to  the  "  Blue  Boar  "  to-night,  but  has  no  notion 
that  the  Squire  will  be  there  to  present  him  with  the  testimonial, 
and  that  he'll  be  the  lion  of  the  evening.  I  am  going.' 

6 1  fancy  something  ought  to  accompany  the  clock,'  said 
Underwood.  'The  poor  little  chap  is  under  water  with  the 
extravagance  of  that  fool  of  a  wife  of  his,  who  would  have  a  grand 
wedding,  with  a  carriage  and  pair.  I've  heard  the  host  of  the 
"  Boar  "  say  that  was  never  paid  for,  and  he  believes  the  reason 
why  Dick  is  so  down-hearted  now  is  because  he  is  in  debt.' 

'  I  think  we're  all  of  one  mind,'  said  Ben  Poison,  '  that  we  owe 
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him  something — we  who've  not  been  asked  to  subscribe  to  £ 
testimonial  of  which  nobody  told  us  anything.  First,  because  we 
all  respect  the  little  man  ;  though  small  in  body  he  is  big  in 
heart.  Second,  because  he  tackled  what  was  worse  than  Long 
Jaques — the  Dragon  of  Darenth.' 

'  The  Dragon  of  Darenth  has  been  too  much  for  him,'  said  the 
carpenter.  '  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  because  of  Her  he  is  so 
altered  in  looks  and  spirits,  not  because  he  is  in  debt.  Lord !  we 
had  a  lucky  escape,  all  of  us.' 

'  I  say,  mates,'  spoke  Sam  Underwood,  f  shall  we  send  the  cap 
round  here  in  the  kiln  to  raise  a  little  sum  among  us  to  pay  for 
the  coach  and  pair  and  the  white  favours  ?  Mr.  Parkinson  has 
already  subscribed  to  the  testimonial.' 

'  But  my  thankfulness  at  my  escape  from  the  Dragon  is  not 
exhausted.  I  insist  on  adding  my  mite.  Take  my  hat  and  pass 
it  round.' 

Jessie  heard  the  clink  of  coin.  Her  face  was  on  fire.  She 
nearly  choked  with  anger.  Her  heart  beat  so  furiously  that  it 
was  a  wonder  it  did  not  reveal  her  presence. 

*  I  must  tell  you  a  joke,'  said  Mr.  Parkinson.    '  On  this  night, 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  Dick  and  I,  old  James  Mullins,  and   the 
keepers,  were  in  Mr.  Finch's,  waiting  to  go  after  the  poachers, 
and  some  took  to  running  lead  to  find  out  their  fortunes.     What 
do  you  think  Mullins  ran  ?  ' 

'I've  heard,'  said  Underwood,  <a  coffin.' 

'  And  that  is  what  he  got.  Dick  ran  the  lead  next,  and  he 
ran — a  Dragon  ! ' 

There  followed  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  a  general  exclamation 
of '  And  that  he  has  got.' 

*  There  was  something  more  he  ran  in  lead,'  continued  the 
Oxford    man.     'He    ran   two    broken    hearts    in    lead — linked 
together.' 

6  One  broken  heart  is  accounted  for  already,'  said  Underwood. 
'  His  wife  has  pretty  nigh  broke  his — but  the  other ! ' 

*  The  other  can't  be  hers,'  said  the  carpenter.     '  For  why  ? 
He  is  that  gentle  and  considerate  he  would  not  say  a  word  or  do  a 
thing  to  hurt  her.' 

1  For  why  ? '  put  in  Ben  of  the  Strawberries.  *  Her  heart  is 
too  hard  ever  to  be  broke.' 

This  elicited  another  burst  of  merriment. 
Then  the  men  went  forth. 
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Jessie,  angered,  ashamed,  with  burning  head  and  bounding 
heart,  rushed  out  and  ran  up  the  lane  to  her  cottage,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  bed,  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  tossing,  mutter- 
ing, then  at  length  with  the  tears  of  mortification  streaming 
between  her  fingers.  She  was  no  longer  the  Moth-Mullein,  but 
the  Dragon  of  Darenth.  Her  husband  was  in  high  esteem,  and 
she — she  was  despised  and  disliked.  What  had  her  grand  wedding, 
with  carriage  and  pair,  brought  her  ?  Kidicule ;  and  the  cost  of 
the  luxury  was  defrayed  by  her  slighted  suitors. 


VIII. 

NEVER — no,  never,  was  a  man  more  taken  aback,  more  utterly 
amazed,  than  was  Dicky  Duck  when  he  found  himself  an  honoured 
guest  at  the  '  Blue  Boar,'  where  a  supper  was  spread,  and  the 
Squire  himself  was  present  to  hand  over  to  him,  in  behalf  of  some 
of  those  who  valued  his  excellent  character  and  esteemed  his 
courage,  a  Testimonial  of  Kespect  and  Kegard. 

What  for  ? 

For  his  daring  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  murder  of  old  Jim 
Mullins. 

Dicky  looked  from  side  to  side,  opened  his  mouth,  but  never  a 
word  came  from  it.  He  turned  white  with  astonishment  and  emo- 
tion. He  given  a  testimonial  for  that  ?  Why  that  was  an  act  thrown 
daily  in  his  teeth  at  home,  a  subject  of  daily  humiliation.  Heartily 
ashamed  of  himself  had  Dicky  Duck  become,  because  he  had 
jumped  on  the  poacher's  back,  kicked  him  in  the  wind,  and  behaved 
altogether  ridiculously.  Whenever  he  had  heard  an  allusion  to 
that  affair,  in  the  tavern,  or  among  his  acquaintances,  he  had 
winced.  He  supposed  that  others  viewed  his  conduct  in  the  same 
light  as  did  Moth,  his  wife.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her — that  he 
was  tied  to  her,  and  bound  to  look  after  her,  to  support  her,  and 
make  her  happy — he  would  have  run  away  to  America  where  he 
might  be  out  of  hearing  any  more  of  the  capture  of  Long  Jaques 
in  Darenth  Wood. 

Dicky  looked  at  the  Squire,  then  at  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  sat  at 
the  Squire's  right  hand,  then  at  Finch,  the  head-keeper,  who  sat 
on  the  Squire's  left ;  then  at  a  fly  that  sat  on  the  ceiling  imme- 
diately over  the  Squire's  head  ;  and  then  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
tress at  the  host  of  the  inn,  who  stood  behind  the  Squire,  and  was 
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making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands,  and  sounding  a  hoarse  stage- 
whisper  through  it,  of  <  Say  something.' 

Dicky  knew  he  must  say  something,  but  every  object  spun 
round  with  him,  and  the  Adam's  apple  in  his  throat  went  up  and 
down  like  the  knob  of  a  piston  in  a  steamer,  and  choked  him. 
But  at  length  he  became  sufficiently  composed  to  gasp  '  Thank-y', 
gentlemen  ' — he  touched  his  forelock — '  I  can't  underconstumble 
it  noways,  a  little  chap  like  me — no  higher  than  her  thumb,  as  was 
ordained  to  be  put  in  a  pint-pot  and  forced  to  drum  ;  as  made 
himself  a  laughing  stock  and  mockery,  and  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self— but  I  fancy,  gentlemen,  you're  now  poking  fun  at  me  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  no !     Gro  on,  Dicky ;  bravo  ! ' 

6  It  can't  be  for  me' — again  he  touched  his  forelock — '  more  of 
a  monkey  than  a  man — who  can't  do  anything  but  he  must  do  it 
absurdly  ;  who ' 

There  welled  up  in  his  memory  the  many  harsh,  cutting, 
cruel  things  that  his  wife  had  said,  and  which  he  had  accepted 
from  her  lips  as  his  due. 

4  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  I'm  that  amazed,  I  ax  you  of  your 
great  kindness  to  let  me  run  home  and  take  this  here  clock  with 
the  beautiful  silver  plate  and  inscription,  and  show  it  to  my 

missus.     And 'he  saw  the  host  thrusting  a  paper  into   his 

hand ;  he  looked  at  it.     The  host  was  not  perfect  in  his  ortho- 
graphy, but  Dicky  understood  what  was  written  :— 

'  For  a  Carridge  and  Pear,  etceterer, 

<  Settled.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  looked  at  the  paper,  '  I'm  that  upset  I  shall 
be  unwell  unless  I  run  home,  and  show  'em  to  Moth-Mullein — 
show  her  the  beautiful  clock  and  the  silver  plate,  and  last,  not 
least,  "  For  a  Carridge  and  Pear,  Settled." ' 

His  voice  was  quivering,  his  eyes  filling. 

'  Yes,  let  him  go,'  said  the  Squire.  '  He  is  right.  He  must 
go  to  his  wife.  He  will  break  down  if  we  detain  him,  and  that 
may  hurt  his  pride.' 

'Then,  Dicky,'  called  Mr.  Parkinson,  '  not  by  the  Knife 
Back.' 

4  Lord,  sir  !  It  saves  over  a  mile,  and  I  could  cross  it  the 
darkest  night  at  a  run.' 

He  went  forth — went  with  the  clock  hugged  to  his  breast,  and 
holding  the  receipt  in  his  right  hand.  He  had  but  one  idea  then — 
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his  mind  could  hold  but  one.  He  must  tell  his  triumph  to  her 
who  had  despised  him.  His  heart  made  a  great  leap — towards 
her.  Now,  now  at  last,  she  would  come  to  see  he  was  not  the 
despicable  little  monkey  she  supposed,  and  now,  now  at  last,  as 
she  would  respect  him,  would  come  to  love  him. 

Jesse  had  lain  long  tossing  and  weeping  on  her  bed.  She  had 
beaten  her  head  with  her  clenched  fists,  and  then  struck  her  head 
against  the  wall  and  the  posts  of  the  bed.  She  would  have  liked 
to  kill  those  insolent,  mocking  men !  How  dare  they  make 
game  of  her  as  she  had  made  game  of  Dick?  She  lay  for  a 
while  staring  up  at  the  ceiling  out  of  hot  eyes,  biting  her  fingers, 
and  then  again  threw  herself  over  on  her  face  in  a  fresh  paroxysm 
of  tears. 

Why  was  Dick  away  now  ?  Now — when  she  was  insulted, 
wounded,  in  pain  ?  Dick  !  he  was  amusing  himself  at  the  6  Blue 
Boar,'  laughing,  telling  his  silly  stories,  cracking  his  inane  jokes, 
making  everyone  laugh  at  him  and  pity  her  for  having  for  her 
husband  such  a  jackanapes.  But,  no !  She  gave  a  gulp.  No, 
Eichard  was  there  respected.  The  Squire  had  gone  there  on  pur- 
pose to  meet  and  honour  him  with  a  testimonial.  No,  Dick  was 
not  the  laughing-stock  she  had  supposed.  Her  eyes  had  been  blind 
to  his  merits,  to  his  courage,  his  gentleness,  his  patience,  his 
tenacity  of  purpose.  But  she  could  not  forgive  him  for  being 
absent  now,  when  she  was  so  unhappy — now,  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  father's  death. 

As  these  thoughts  dark  and  wild  chased  through  her  head,  as 
clouds  across  a  stormy  night  sky,  still  crying  she  dozed  off  into 
troubled  slumber. 

How  long  she  slept  she  did  not  know,  whether  for  seconds  or 
for  hours.  She  woke  with  a  start.  There  came  to  her  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  her  sleep,  a  thought,  that  seemed  to  strike  her 
sensibly,  not  as  a  stunning,  but  as  a  rousing  blow;  and  the 
thought  was — the  Knife  Back  has  been  broken  through,  and  Dick 
does  not  know  it.  He  may  return  that  way.  Dick  !  Was  it  a 
cry  she  heard?  With  a  shiver,  and  with  her  hair  standing 
electrified,  and  audibly  rustling  about  her  head,  she  stood  on  her 
feet.  Had  she  heard  a  cry,  or  had  she  dreamt  it  ?  With  trembling 
hands  she  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  lantern,  ran  out  before  her 
house,  and  listened.  She  trembled  so  that  her  teeth  chattered  in 
her  jaws.  Had  she  heard  a  cry,  or  had  she  dreamt  it  ?  Should  she 
run  to  the  '  Blue  Boar '  and  caution  Dick  ?  or  should  she  stand 
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on   the  broken  edge  of  the  Knife  Back  and  call  ?     She  would  do 
the  latter  first, 

She  stole  to  the  brink  of  the  old  quarry,  and  along  the  ridge 
as  far  as  it  went.  Then  came  a  gap ;  the  rain  and  frost  had 
undermined  this  portion  of  the  path,  and  it  had  given  way  the 
preceding  night. 

<  Dick  ! '  she  called,  <  Dick  !  Dick,  dear ! ' 

Then  from  far  below  she  heard  a  faint  (  Ting  !  ting !  ting  ! 
ting ! '  a  clock  that  struck — what  hour  she  could  not  tell,  she  did 
not  count;  but  immediately  after  a  Dartford  clock  struck  far 
away,  and  nearer,  but  still  distant,  the  (xreenhythe  clock  tolled  ten. 

What  was  that  she  had  heard  ?  No  echo  ;  it  came  before  the 
town  clocks  had  struck. 

There  was,  a  little  way  off,  a  steep  path — almost  a  slide — down 
the  cliff  of  chalk.  She  went  to  the  place,  and  descended  cautiously. 
Her  heart  was  sick  with  fear. 

She  reached  the  bottom,  and  there  she  stole  along  with  her 
lantern  near  the  ground  before  her,  fearing  greatly  what  she 
might  see  irradiated  by  the  yellow  light. 

Her  heart  stood  still,  and  every  drop  of  blood  was  arrested  in  her 
arteries.  Within  the  circle  of  light  was  a  foot  in  boot  with  brass 
eyelet  holes  for  the  laces.  She  knew  the  boot ;  it  belonged  to 
Dick.  She  uttered  a  cry  and  raised  the  lantern,  and  it  threw  its 
halo  over  the  little  man,  lying  huddled  among  the  chalk  lumps, 
hugging  something. 

She  stooped,  she  touched,  she  called,  she  kissed  him.  He 
took  no  notice.  His  eyes  were  closed,  but  his  lips  slightly  moved, 
and  one  hand  that  clutched  a  piece  of  paper  was  lifted,  and  the. 
paper  thrust  in  her  face,  much  as  once  she  had  thrust  the  un- 
ravelled stocking  in  his.  But  she  did  not  look  at  the  paper. 

What  should  she  do  ?  She  was  a  woman  of  nerve  and  strength 
in  emergency.  Should  she  leave  him  there,  and  run  for  assist- 
ance ?  She  could  not ;  no,  she  would  not  do  that,  He  was  a 
little  man,  and  she  a  strong,  tall  girl.  She  bent  to  him,  put 
her  arms  under  his  body,  and  lifted  and  carried  him  away. 

She  carried  him  through  the  old  quarry.  She  paused  at 
intervals  and  panted.  Then  she  went  on  again.  She  came  out' 
into  the  road.  She  must  go  some  way  round  to  reach  her  cottage, 
must  pass  Ben  Poison's  strawberry  field,  and  Joseph  Buddie's 
shop,  and  Sam  Underwood's  farmhouse.  Should  she  halt  at  any 
of  these  and  ask  for  help  ?  She  set  her  teeth  ;  she  toiled  on.  She 
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had  left  the  lantern  in  the  quarry ;  she  could  not  carry  that  as 
well  as  her  husband.  No,  she  would  seek  no  help.  No  !  along 
that  road  she  had  driven  in  the  carriage  and  pair  which  had  so 
troubled  Dick  because  he  could  not  pay  for  it — the  carriage  and 
pair  for  which  the  hat  had  been  sent  round.  No,  no,  no  !  She 
would  carry  him  all  the  way.  He  could  not  be  better  than  in  her 
arms ;  she  would  traverse,  bearing  him,  every  step  of  that  road 
over  which  she  had  driven  scorning  him  in  her  heart. 

The  night  was  dark.  No  one  was  in  the  road,  no  one  in  the 
lane  when  she  reached  that.  She  halted  at  the  kiln,  and  as  she 
was  exhausted,  carried  her  burden  within,  and  sat  on  the  ground 
with  him  lying  across  her  knees. 

She  had  matches  with  her.  She  struck  one,  and  it  flared  up. 
His  eyes  were  open  now.  She  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  her, 
and  again  he  thrust  the  paper  that  he  clutched  towards  her,  and 
a  smile  broke  on  his  face. 

*  Dick !  0  dear,  dear  Dick  !  Speak  to  me !  Forgive  me  !  0 
Dick,  speak,  speak ! ' 

Then  he  said,  '  Moth  ! — A  carriage  and  pear,  etceterer — settled,' 
closed  his  eyes,  and  the  lucifer  went  out. 

He  had  held  tightly  to  him  all  this  while  the  presentation 
clock ;  it  was  a  clock  that  would  go  in  any  position,  and  it  had 
gone  in  spite  of  the  fall.  As  Jesse  carried  the  little  man,  she  had 
felt  or  heard  the  tick,  tick,  tick  against  her  own  heart,  and  had 
thought  at  first  it  was  the  counter-beat  of  his.  Now,  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  the  lucifer  expired,  the  clock  stopped,  stopped  as  the  light 
went  out,  stopped  as  he  said  '  Settled.' 

In  the  stillness,  in  the  vault  of  the  kiln-mouth,  she  listened 
for  his  breath,  but  could  not  hear  it.  She  stooped  to  his  heart, 
laid  her  ear  against  it,  and  heard  nothing.  That  piece  of  mechanism 
was  stopped  also.  She  unloosed,  in  the  dark,  his  red  neckerchief, 
the  kerchief  with  which  he  had  dried  her  tears  in  that  same  kiln- 
mouth,  when  in  his  kindly  considerate  way  he  had  called  her  sobs 
'  hickups.'  She  sobbed  now,  and  none  tried  to  stay  her  sobs.  She 
wept  now,  and  no  hand  was  extended  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 


IX. 

AT  the  refreshment  stall  of  the  junction  to  the  new  line,  some 
time  after  what  has  been  related,  might  be  seen  a  young  woman 
in  black  with  wonderfully  light  hair,  so  light  as  to  be  nearly  if  not 
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quite  silver,  a  young  woman  with  a  beautifully  delicate,  pure  com- 
plexion ;  one  with  an  expression  of  sadness  on  her  face,  but  with  that 
sadness  tinged  with  a  certain  sweetness,  the  sweetness  of  humility 
and  modesty.  The  guards,  and  the  young  men  who  came  to  the  bar, 
never  ventured  on  any  familiarity  with  -her,  but  always  treated  her 
with  deference,  and  addressed  her  as  '  Mrs.  Duck.'  A  year  passed, 
and  then,  one  day  between  trains,  when  the  girls  were  away,  and 
only  Moth  was  there,  Sam  Underwood  came  into  the  refreshment 
room.  He  looked  round,  saw  that  no  one  was  within  earshot, 
leaned  across  the  counter,  and  said,  '  Moth  ! — I  mean  Mrs.  Duck 
— what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  take  me  now  ?  I'm  well  off ;  and 
we'll  have  a  splendid  wedding  and  a  carriage  and  pair.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  My  first  carriage  and  pair  is  not  yet  paid  for.' 

'  Indeed — I  know  it  is.' 

6  Yes,  the  host  of  the  "  Blue  Boar  "  is  satisfied.  But  I  still 
owe  it  to  Dick.' 

No,  she  would  not  have  Sam  Underwood.  No,  nor  Joseph 
Euddle,  when  he  asked.  No,  nor  Ben  Poison,  when  he  came  for 
the  same  purpose.  And  when  Mr.  Parkinson  hung  about  the  bar 
and  asked  for  a  glass  of  bitter,  or  a  nip  of  cherry  brandy,  and 
looked  tender  things,  did  she  encourage  him  to  make  any  further 
advance  ?  No,  not  by  a  sign. 

On  All-Hallow  E'en  the  old  head-keeper,  Finch,  came  to  look 
in  on  her  at  her  lodging. 

'  Mrs.  Duck,'  he  said, '  now  I  understand  it.  That  lead-running 
was  not  all  gammon.  The  second  heart  after  all  was  broke — that 
is,  all  its  pride  and  hardness  gave  way.  The  shell  was  broke.' 

She  liked  to  talk  to  Finch  as  to  a  father ;  he  had  known  her 
from  a  child.  She  told  him  how  troubled  poor  Dick  had  been 
because  he  had  incurred  debts — especially  about  the  wedding  con- 
veyance— through  her  pride;  and  how  she  thought  about  the 
wrong  she  had  done  him,  and  grieved  over  it. 

*  Mrs.  Duck — Moth,'  said  he,  '  Dick  was  the  gentlest  and  most 
forgiving  creetur  there  ever  was ;  what  was  that  paper  he  thrust 
on  you  as  he  died  ? 

6 "  A  Carridge  and  Pear,  Etceterer, 
Settled?" 

What   is   "  Etceterer  "  ?     Everything  between  you   scored  off— 
settled.     He  bore  no  grudges — not  Dick ! — settled  ! ' 
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THE  simple  people  of  Elba,  from  the  mayors  of  the  towns  to  the 
peasants  among  their  vines,  were  naive  enough  to  believe  Napo- 
leon's assertion  that  he  had  chosen  that  island  for  his  residence 
because  of  its  genial  climate  and  their  gentle  manners.  They 
fancied  that  he  was  weary  of  the  turmoil  of  so  responsible  a  State 
as  the  French  Empire,  and  that,  like  Charles  V.  or  Diocletian,  he 
longed  to  end  his  days  in  peace  in  some  quiet  nook  of  the  world. 
Their  joy  was  extreme.  They  regarded  him  as  'a  Messiah  sent 
by  Providence '  to  enrich  them  and  make  them  happy.  From 
the  moment  when  the  news  of  their  impending  good  fortune  (as 
they  esteemed  it)  reached  them,  they  were  puffed  with  pride 
and  self-gratulations  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  The  Vicar-Greneral 
of  Elba  issued  an  inflated  proclamation  to  the  lesser  clergy  and  all 
the  faithful,  of  which  the  following  extract  is  a  sample  :  — *  The 
island  of  Elba  enters  into  the  rank  of  the  nations,  and  the  smallness 
of  its  territory  is  ennobled  by  the  name  of  its  ruler.  .  .  .  When 
his  Koyal  and  Imperial  Majesty  chose  this  island  for  his  repose, 
he  declared  to  the  world  that  he  loved  us  with  a  peculiar  affection. 
This  land  will  be  flooded  with  wealth,  and  people  will  hasten  to 
our  shores  from  all  parts  to  see  a  hero.  Before  setting  foot  on 
the  land  he  has  announced  our  destiny  and  our  happiness.  "  I 
will  be  a  good  father,"  he  has  said.  "  Be  ye  good  children !  "  .  .  . 
Beloved  faithful,  what  words  of  tenderness !  what  benevolent 
sentiments !  How  vast  the  hopes  we  may  have  of  our  coming 
good  fortune  ! '  &c.,  &c.  The  Vice-Prefect  of  the  island  declaimed 
in  tones  of  as  high  a  pitch.  '  Yesterday  occurred  the  happiest 
event  that  could  possibly  dignify  the  history  of  our  island.  Our 
august  sovereign  and  Emperor,  Napoleon,  has  arrived  among  us. 
.  .  .  Listen  to  the  first  memorable  words  he  has  deigned  to 
address  to  you  all,  in  the  persons  of  the  officials  who  repre- 
sented you — "I  will  be  a  good  father  to  you.  Be  ye  good 
children!  ...."' 

Elba,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  but  a  puny  island,  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  port  of  Piombino.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular, 
the  contour  of  it  being  singularly  like  the  outline  of  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings.  The  eagle's  beak  may  then  well  indicate 
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the  position  and  harbour  of  Porto  Ferraio,  the  capital.  The 
island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  mountainous 
throughout.  The  highest  point,  Monte  Capanna,  is  some  3,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  places  the  hills  fall  to  the  store  more 
gradually  than  elsewhere.  On  these  prolonged  slopes,  and  at  their 
bases,  the  townlets  and  villages  are  built  among  the  vines.  Elba's 
climate  is  certainly  very  agreeable  in  winter  and  spring  ;  but  the 
manners  of  the  people  must  have  deteriorated  since  Napoleon's 
time,  for  Elba  is  the  only  country  I  know  in  which  a  peasant 
passes  another  in  the  byeways  without  the  exchange  of  a  '  good- 
day.' 

The  scene  of  Napoleon's  landing  at  Porto  Ferraio  was  a  curious 
one.  He  had  taken  the  municipality  by  surprise,  so  that  the  pro- 
posed decorations  and  triumphal  arch  were  incomplete.  Eighty 
pounds  sterling  had  been  voted  for  these  preparations,  and  the 
council  had  also  decreed  that  forty  pounds  should  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  suitable  furniture  for  the  palace  which  was  set 
apart  for  him.  But  if  their  means  were  small,  the  Elbans'  hearts 
were  warm.  Napoleon  was  met  on  the  mole  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  the  Vicario  and  other  clergy.  The  people  crowded 
round  the  harbour,  and  waved  bunting  from  their  windows.  The 
keys  of  the  city  were  offered  to  him  in  a  silver  dish  by  the  mayor. 
He  did  but  touch  them  with  his  fingers.  His  troops  then  escorted 
him  through  the  little  piazza  of  white  houses  with  green  jalousies, 
now  known  as  Piazza  Cavour,  into  the  adjacent  Piazza  (Vittorio 
Emanuele),  by  one  side  of  which  is  the  plain  little  cathedral  of 
the  city.  Here  a  '  Te  Deum '  was  sung  with  enthusiasm.  Napo- 
leon stood  throughout  the  function,  with  bent  knees,  and  a  far- 
away look.  He  was  afterwards  presented  with  a  map  of  the  island. 
Then  he  lunched,  mounted  his  white  horse  *  Tibertin,'  and  rode 
out  of  the  battlemented  little  town  to  see  something  of  this  residue 
of  his  great  empire. 

The  Vicario's  vision  of  the  opulence  that  was  to  come  upon 
Elba,  with  the  Emperor,  was  illusive.  The  revenue  of  the  island, 
all  told,  was  only  387,000  francs.  Of  this,  as  soon  as  the  figures 
were  before  him,  Napoleon  devoted  200,000  francs  to  public 
works,  such  as  roads  and  fortifications.  The  balance  was  little 
enough  for  the  maintenance  of  a  court  and  the  several  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  Old  Guard  who  had  followed  him  into  exile.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  an  annual  allowance  of  2,000,000 
francs  was  allowed  to  him.  But  he  received  not  a  franc  of  this, 
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and  had  he  not  carried  with  him  a  sum  of  3,400,000  francs,  he 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Elbans  for  the  means  of 
existence.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  eke  out  his  funds  very  judiciously. 
Had  his  mother  kept  the  bag,  the  Elba  establishment  might  have 
held  out  for  two  or  three  years  instead  of  less  than  one  year, 
and  Waterloo  been  postponed.  During  the  first  few  months,  he 
seldom  passed  a  child  or  a  peasant  in  the  road  without  a  brief 
inquisitorial  chat,  which  ended  in  the  gift  of  a  couple  of  gold 
pieces.  He  gave  ragged  boys  money  to  buy  clothing,  and  little 
girls  napoleons  in  exchange  for  flowers.  Such  lavishness  could 
not  last.  Retrenchment  had  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus, 
at  length,  the  worthy,  astonished  Elbans  found  such  burdens  of 
taxes  laid  upon  them  as  they  had  never  dreamed  of.  At  Capo- 
liveri,  indeed,  there  was  a  revolt.  The  people  entrenched  them- 
selves in  their  village,  and  took  up  stones  of  resistance  against  the 
tax  collector.  '  So  Capoliveri  wants  to  make  war  with  me ! ' 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  with  a  brisk  air,  when  he  heard  of  this. 
But,  upon  reflection,  Capoliveri  yielded  to  the  bidding  of  the  victor 
of  Marengo. 

Until  Napoleon  bought  the  country  property  of  San  Martino, 
his  life  in  Porto  Ferraio  must  have  been  very  dreary.  His 
*  Palazzo,'  as  it  was  called,  was  a  common  white  building  of  two 
stories,  erected  on  the  naked  rock,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
inner  harbour  of  the  town.  Beyond  the  Saline  rise  some  low 
scrub-covered  hills,  and  above  them,  on  the  west,  one  sees  the 
craggy  summits  of  Monte  Capanna,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  A 
fair  prospect  enough,  and  coloured  nowadays  rather  brightly  by  the 
green-capped  convicts  who  work  and  dredge  by  the  grim  hulks  of 
the  fort.  But  how  it  must  have  bored  him  !  And  with  what  relief, 
doubtless,  he  would  turn  his  eyes,  north  and  east,  towards  the 
purpled  hills  of  the  mainland  and  the  ships  at  sea !  But  he  made 
the  best  of  the  life.  For  a  couple  of  hours  every  evening,  he  kept 
open  house  for  the  notables  of  the  place  and  their  wives.  He 
talked  with  them  in  his  laconic  way  until  nine  o'clock,  when  he 
retired  to  bed. 

San  Martino  brightened  his  life  considerably.  It  is  a  seques- 
tered little  house,  brown,  with  red  tiles,  set  in  a  dimple  of  the 
hills,  and  about  four  miles  from  Porto  Ferraio.  Mournful  cypresses 
and  pines  shadow  the  slopes  immediately  around  it,  but  wild 
thyme,  cistus,  and  other  scrub  mat  the  upper  part  of  the  hills,  and 
vineyards  slant  from  the  house  towards  the  level.  The  view  from 
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it  seawards  is  enchanting.  When  he  lay  in  bed,  Napoleon  could 
see  the  russet  and  blanched  buildings  of  the  capital  projected  upon 
the  blue  water,  like  an  islet,  and  Italy  beyond.  The  garden 
behind  the  house  was  a  favoured  resort  of  his  in  his  meditative 
moments.  A  waterbrook  gurgles  through  it.  By  the  side  of  it  is 
a  marble  seat,  under  some  umbrageous  laurels.  Here  Napoleon 
idled  away  many  an  hour  ;  and  here,  in  a  noonday  dream,  he  mur- 
mured '  Marmont  .  .  .  traitre,'  telling  how  his  thoughts  ran. 

It  is  a  hot  bit  of  country  between  San  Martino  and  Porto 
Ferraio.  High  trees  are  not  in  this  part  of  Elba.  The  workers  in 
the  fields  wear  straw  hats  of  prodigious  diameter,  their  heads 
looking  like  mere  pearls  in  oyster  shells ;  and  the  low  hedges  of 
prickly  pear  and  aloes  give  the  land  an  African  cast.  To  mend 
matters,  Napoleon  planted  the  road  with  mulberry  trees.  One 
day  some  one  cut  down  nearly  all  these  trees.  The  culprit  was 
haled  before  him.  '  Tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  will  not  punish 
you,'  said  Napoleon.  *  It  was  I  who  cut  them  down,'  said  the 
man.  '  And  why  ?  Did  I  not  plant  them  for  you  and  your 
fellow-countrymen,  who  know  their  value  ?  '  *  I  wanted  to  cut 
them  down  just  because  it  was  you  who  had  planted  them,'  replied 
the  rogue.  '  Be  off,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  but  do  not  cut  down  any 
more  trees.' 

In  fact,  Napoleon  was  not  much  feared  in  Elba.  A  servant 
robbed  him  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  Him  also  he  piA  to  the 
question  in  like  manner  :  '  Why  did  you  do  it  ? '  *  I  saw  the  gold, 
and  had  never  before  seen  so  much.  What  could  I  do — a  poor  man, 
the  father  of  a  large  family?  What  would  your  Majesty  have 
done  in  my  place  ?  Would  you  have  taken  it  ?  '  The  Emperor 
laughed  and  dismissed  him,  content  to  recover  ten  thousand 
francs  of  the  twenty  thousand.  At  another  time,  an  old  woman 
refused  to  sell  him  some  land  he  wanted  for  public  purposes.  He 
offered  her  twice  its  value.  *  No ;  the  land  is  mine,  and  I  will 
not  sell  it,'  replied  the  dame.  He  left  the  obstinate  old  creature 
to  herself,  nor  troubled  her  further.  Among  the  workmen  he 
employed  at  San  Martino  was  one  named  Lambardi.  This 
man  took  a  more  than  professional  interest  in  his  master.  He 
could  read,  too,  and  when  Napoleon  interrogated  him  about  his 
studies  he  had  the  wit  to  tender  sensible  observations  upon  the 
great  man's  battles  and  the  conduct  of  his  generals,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  his  studies.  Napoleon  amused  himself  with  the 
man  until  one  day  he  caught  him  slyly  sketching  his  profile, 
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Then,  taking  him  by  the  hair,  which  he  playfully  pulled,  he  said, 
*  Ah,  my  little  gentleman,  so  you  are  stealing,  are  you  ? ' 

Who  can  say  whether  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  really  as 
apathetic  about  the  future  as  he  seemed  to  be  ?  He  certainly 
had  his  moods  of  ambition.  No  less  certainly  there  were 
moments  when  an  earthquake  under  his  feet  could  hardly  have 
roused  him.  There  are  they  who  see  profound  dissimulation  in 
his  every  casual  word  and  deed.  If  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  in 
the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  it  was  to  gain  the  peasant's  good  will. 
He  smiled  at  the  women  to  win  their  husbands.  His  gracious 
words  to  beggar-boys  and  ne'er-do-wells  were  insidious  cajoleries 
by  which  he  hoped  to  get  their  poor  bodies  to  sacrifice  upon  fields 
as  yet  unstained  by  the  blood  of  battle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  sure — that  he  was  almost  daily 
kept  in  mind  of  the  vast  power  that  still  lay  in  the  sound  of  his 
voice  and  his  Titanic  reputation.  He  was  deluged  with  letters 
from  Italy,  urging  him  to  try  on  the  Italian  crown.  The  spies 
who  surrounded  him  thought  they  saw  through  him  :  *  Though  he 
feigns  to  be  very  tranquil,'  writes  one  of  them  to  his  employers  in 
Florence,  *  he  lives  truly  in  a  state  of  anguish.  He  is  continually 
creating  only  to  destroy,  and  destroys  promptly  to  create  afresh ; 
and  his  volcanic  head  is  so  constituted  that  he  gives  peace 
neither  to  himself  nor  his  friends.  To-day  letters ;  to-morrow  war.' 
The  following  words  of  his  to  Colonel  Campbell  were,  of  course, 
from  this  standpoint,  a  part  of  his  feigning  :  *  I  think  of  nothing 
outside  my  little  island.  I  live  for  the  world  no  longer.  I  am 
a  dead  man.  I  concern  myself  only  with  my  family,  and  my 
household,  my  cows  and  my  mules.' 

But  as  the  days  wore  on,  and  the  Imperial  exchequer  shallowed 
ominously,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  new  energy  came,  perforce, 
upon  the  Emperor.  He  saw  himself  at  bay  once  more.  Then  it 
was  that  he  countenanced  the  Italian  conspirators,  studied  their 
plots,  and  thought  in  earnest  of  playing  the  stern  good  angel  of  a 
united  Italy.  *  In  France  I  have  been  the  colossus  of  war.  In 
Italy  I  will  become  the  colossus  of  peace.'  France  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  his  re-appearance.  No  one  could  say  that  it  ever  would  be 
so.  But  time  and  the  misgovernment  of  the  Bourbons  by-and-by 
put  the  trump  cards  into  his  hands ;  and  Italy  was  then  neglected 
for  the  greater  country  that  still  held  his  heart  pre-eminently. 
By  the  light  of  recent  publications,  one  learns  how  passionately  the 
Italians  besought  him  to  head  them.  But  they  erred  in  attempting 
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to  tie  his  hands  while  they  honoured  him.  '  It  is  necessary,  Sire,' 
they  told  him  flatly,  *  to  give  up,  once  and  for  all,  and  in  all  sincerity, 
that  system  of  universal  carnage  which  attends  upon  conquests.' 
This  condition  accepted,  they  had  the  fullest  trust  in  him.  *  Say 
to  us  as  God  said  when  He  made  light.  Say,  "  Let  Italy  be,  and 
she  shall  be.'"  To  the  very  last,  with  remarkable  duplicity, 
Napoleon  allowed  these  Italians  to  think  that  he  was  with  them 
heart  and  soul.  The  news  that  he  had  evaded  Elba  thrilled  them 
with  the  joy  of  expectation.  They  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
going  Homewards,  to  depose  the  Pope  and  create  their  nation. 
And  bitter  indeed  was  their  disappointment  when  they  learnt  that 
France  had  the  prior  and  all-absorbing  claim  upon  him. 

During  the  later  months  of  his  life  at  San  Martino,  Napoleon 
had  to  suffer  the  visits  of  a  multitude  of  inquisitive  tourists. 
Some  paid  him  homage  as  a  hero,  and  some  did  but  stare  at  him. 
Of  these  visitors  the  majority  were  English.  It  is  reckoned  that 
not  fewer  than  a  thousand  of  our  countrymen  thus  put  themselves 
in  his  way.  The  Emperor,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  love 
Englishmen  in  the  abstract,  but  he  was  singularly  patient  in 
giving  them  audience,  and  consenting  to  be  on  view  to  them,  and 
to  their  sisters  and  wives,  who  begged  and  prayed  to  accompany 
them  into  the  great  man's  presence.  One  day  it  is  a  party  of 
seven — including  a  'miledi.'  They  arrive  from  Livorno,  attire 
themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  and  send  their  cards  to  General 
Bertrand.  An  interview  is  arranged  for  the  following  day,  when, 
again  in  their  best  clothes,  they  drive  to  San  Martino,  and  spend 
an  hour  with  Napoleon  in  his  garden.  At  another  time  a  War- 
wickshire (Birmingham  ?)  merchant  named  Kichards  sues  for  an 
audience  for  himself  and  his  sister.  He  is  told  that  the  Emperor 
is  not  visible,  and  that  his  Majesty  is  especially  indisposed  to  see 
a  stranger  who  has  no  motive  for  calling  save  curiosity.  But  Mr. 
Kichards  and  his  sister  are  not  to  be  dismissed  in  this  way.  After 
a  while  the  gentleman  is  informed  that  the  Emperor  will  see  him 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  his 
sister.  However,  he  takes  her  with  him,  though  of  course  she  is 
not  admitted  to  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Richards  is  very  affably 
received.  Without  preface,  Napoleon  asks  him  where  he  comes 
from.  *  Warwickshire,'  replies  he.  '  Where  is  that  ?  '  asks  the 
Emperor.  '  It  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  England.'  '  And  what 
is  your  business ? '  'I  deal  chiefly  in  manufactured  goods.'  '  Do 
you  trade  much  with  Italy  ?  '  '  Pretty  well.  .  .  .'  This  lasts  for 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Mr.  Kichards  insinuates  a  word  about 
his  sister.  The  Emperor  does  not  take  the  hint.  But  before  the 
interview  ends  he  delights  the  lady  by  receiving  her.  The  noise 
of  his  carriage-wheels  at  length  closes  the  scene.  The  Emperor 
bows,  and  the  tourists  withdraw,  edified,  it  is  probable,  more 
than  Napoleon  himself. 

But  not  all  the  Emperor's  visitors  were  so  harmless  as  Mr. 
Richards  and  his  sister.  A  man  was  one  day  seen  prowling  in  the 
precincts  of  the  estate.  Napoleon  caught  sight  of  him.  *  I  do  not 
like  his  face,'  he  said,  and  he  gave  orders  to  seize  the  man.  They 
found  weapons  upon  him,  and  he  confessed  that  he  was  a  paid 
emissary  from  Corsica,  sent  to  kill  Napoleon.  Here  again  the 
Emperor's  extraordinary  leniency  was  shown :  the  ruffian  was 
allowed  to  go  scot  free. 

A  luckless  Mameluke  servant  of  his  fared  worse.  The  Emperor 
had  fallen  asleep  at  his  desk,  to  which  he  had  repaired,  as  he  was 
wont,  in  the  night.  While  he  slept,  the  Mameluke  entered  the 
room,  to  tend  the  candles.  The  Emperor  suddenly  awoke,  saw  the 
man  stooping  over  the  lights,  fancied  that  he  was  an  assassin,  and 
shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  This  poor  fellow's  successor  used  to 
say  that  he  was  always  in  terror  of  the  like  fate.  Such  an  accident 
would  no  doubt  deeply  affect  the  mind  of  a  common  man ;  but 
Napoleon  the  fatalist  was  not  likely  to  suffer  many  of  the  pangs 
of  remorse. 

San  Martino  is  of  course  the  show-place  of  Elba  for  the  traveller 
of  these  days.  No  sooner  does  a  stranger  appear  before  the  assem- 
bled public  on  the  mole  of  Porto  Ferraio  than  he  is  marked  down 
as  a  prey  by  several  men  with  ancient,  tormenting  vehicles,  who 
by-and-by  call  at  his  hotel,  and  constrain  him  to  yield  to  their 
designs.  Before  Napoleon's  arrival  in  Elba,  the  hotel  of  Porto 
Ferraio  was  *  The  Great  Britain.'  Afterwards  it  took  the  sign  of 
4  The  Bees,'  which  it  continues  to  hold,  the  Emperor  having  made 
six  bees  on  a  white  field  the  national  colours  of  the  island.  It  is 
a  large,  rambling  place,  in  which  the  visitor  may  go  much  astray 
in  the  search  for  his  bed.  To  me  it  is  otherwise  memorable  for 
the  huge  bouquets  of  sweet  flowers  which  studded  its  public  rooms, 
and  brightened  the  mess-table  of  the  half-dozen  military  who  ate 
their  meals  in  it.  From  its  windows  one  gazes  into  a  spacious 
paved  piazza.  Here  the  swallows  swish  to  and  fro,  lowering  as 
the  day  dies.  When  it  is  dusk  the  band  may  play,  while  the 
citizens  gossip  over  their  coffee  in  the  open.  And  wjien  it  is  dark 
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the  lively  mosquito  carols  into  the  inn,  to  see  what  new  dish 
Providence  has  sent  him  by  that  day's  mail  steamer. 

In  the  morning,  one  drives  to  the  villa,  and  is  fortunate  to 
reach  it  without  a  bruise.  The  horse,  a  thing  of  bones,  carries 
you  off  with  a  whirl  and  a  racket.  It  is  as  if  both  driver  and 
beast  are  determined  to  give  you  not  a  moment  in  which  you  may 
quietly  reflect  upon  their  very  unseemly  car,  and  their  perilously 
fragile  harness  of  frayed  ropes  and  rotten  leather.  You  are  hurried 
along  at  such  a  speed  that  you  fail  to  notice  the  suggestive  eagle 
cut  in  the  vane  of  the  cemetery  church,  which  you  pass  by  the 
way ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  pleasant  trifles  escape  you.  But 
at  the  gate  of  the  villa  you  bound  thankfully  to  the  earth,  and 
perchance  hear  the  cuckoo,fsoft  and  low,  among  the  pines,  even  as 
Napoleon  heard  it,  for  the  gladdening  of  his  heart. 

By  the  gate  of  the  villa  is  a  weathered  sentry-box,  a  make- 
believe.  Though  it  is  painted  in  tri-colour,  it  is  but  a  piece  of 
stage  furniture.  It  never  saw  Napoleon.  I  doubt  if  it  ever  held 
a  nodding  sentinel,  or  aught  else  of  life  except  the  big  black  ants 
which  come  and  go  in  a  maze  of  purposeless  industry  through  the 
gaping  chinks  of  its  boards. 

The  villa  itself  is  beyond,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  oleanders 
and  myrtles.  The  stately  white  pile  which  first  meets  the  eye  is 
more  modern  than  Waterloo.  It  was  built  by  a  Demidoff,  when 
a  prince  of  that  exalted  house  owned  San  Martino ;  and  hither 
were  brought  a  multitude  of  things  more  or  less  associated  with 
Napoleon  and  his  career.  It  was  also  emptied  by  a  Demidoff. 
For,  the  collector  dying,  his  property  passed  to  other  hands,  and 
the  Napoleonic  relics  went  under  the  hammer,  and  were  dispersed, 
in  spite  of  vigorous  protest  from  many.  The  great  white  pile  which 
serves  as  a  broad  base  for  the  historical  San  Martino  is  therefore 
void.  f  Cosa  vergognosissima  '  (a  most  shameful  thing  !),  says  the 
courteous  lady  of  San  Martino  when  she  refers  to  the  Demidoffs  ; 
and  one  cannot  but  agree  with  her. 

However,  in  spite  of  this,  Napoleonic  reminders  are  not  want- 
ing here.  The  high  iron  gate  of  the  courtyard  (grassy  with  dis- 
use) before  the  museum  is  a  martial  casting  of  spears,  surmounted 
by  a  flourish  of  eagles  and  embodied  zigzags,  for  lightning.  On  the 
pediment  of  the  portico  is  the  initial  N,  repeated  several  times, 
and  stone  eagles  are  seen  with  spread  wings  beyond.  That 
famously  mendacious  Napoleonic  motto  '  Ubicunque  felix '  also 
catches  the  eye.  The  house  proper  is  above.  We  enter  the  little 
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shrubbery ;  pass  some  orange  trees  on  the  way  up  to  it ;  and 
pause  by  the  trees  while  the  carman  whispers,  and  grins,  and 
drinks  a  cup  of  wine  with  the  maids  under  pretence  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  within. 

The  historic  rooms  are  soon  seen.  Napoleon's  bed-chamber  is 
but  some  fifteen  feet  square,  with  a  ceiling  painted  in  a  pattern 
of  bees  and  crosses  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  The  iron  bedstead 
is  the  one  he  slept  on.  It  is  short  for  a  tall  man,  but  was  long 
enough  for  him.  Adjacent  is  the  reception  room  in  which  Mr. 
Richards  and  others  talked  with  the  long-suffering  man.  These 
two  rooms  look  to  the  front  upon  an  artificial  terrace  and  a  pocket 
garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  fountain  casts  its  waters  upon  a 
terra-cotta  bust  of  Napoleon.  As  I  have  said,  they  also  look  out 
on  Porto  Ferraio  and  Italy.  When  Napoleon  was  here,  he  planted 
two  trees  before  the  house.  The  one  has  grown  thick  and  tall,  so 
as  to  obscure  the  view ;  but  the  other  has  gone  into  strange  hands 
along  with  the  treasures  of  the  museum.  The  dining-room  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.  It  is  now  called  the  Egyptian  room,  from 
its  decoration  of  sphinxes,  and  columns  like  those  of  Thebes.  It 
has  the  singular  and  refreshing  feature  of  a  fountain  in  its  midst, 
with  goldfish  and  aquatic  plants.  One  may  readily  people  this, 
the  largest  chamber  of  San  Martino,  with  the  forms  of  the  Emperor, 
his  sister  Paulina,  the  canny  mother,  Madame  Letitia,  General 
Bertrand,  and  General  Drouot ;  and  one  may  fancy  their  con- 
troversy early  in  1815,  when  the  household  finances  were  seriously 
reduced,  and  the  wine  cellar  had  to  be  plenished  with  cheap  native 
wines  instead  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  which  were  more 
welcome  to  their  palates.  Its  ceiling  is  certainly  low  for  the 
comfort  of  such  active  minds  as  theirs.  But  the  rose  garden  and 
myrtles  visible  through  its  French  windows  are  cheerful  to  the  eye, 
and  the  perfume  of  pines  and  orange  blossom  is  graciously  wafted 
hither.  The  rooms  of  the  generals,  Bertrand  and  Drouot,  are  in 
no  way  remarkable,  and  might  have  been  slept  in  by  you  or  me. 
The  one  looks  vigilantly  to  the  front,  the  other,  no  less  vigilantly, 
to  the  back.  The  ladies'  apartments  are  upstairs.  Briefly,  San 
Martino  is  a  sufficiently  elegant  little  country  residence  for  a 
retired  chandler  or  an  aesthetic  cheese-factor,  though  but  a  poor 
cottage  for  an  emperor. 

Besides  Porto  Ferraio  and  San  Martino,  Napoleon  had  a  third 
residence  in  Elba.  This  might  euphoniously  be  called  his  shoot- 
ing-box, though  he  shot  nothing  (not  even  a  Mameluke)  from  it, 
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or  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  course  of  his  rides  about  the  island,  he 
was  not  likely  to  let  Monte  Capanna  escape  him.  He  made  his 
horse  carry  him  to  the  top  of  it,  which  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
man  like  myself  would  care  to  do.  Indeed,  the  attendants  who 
essayed  to  follow  his  example  had  some  unpleasant  falls,  and 
found  it  better  to  trust  to  their  legs. 

From  Monte  Capanna  one  enjoys  a  view  of  the  kind  called 
'  boundless/  All  Elba  is  spread  like  a  chart  below  us.  On  one 
side  of  the  island  is  Corsica,  with  its  dark  mountains  massed  with 
snow  in  May,  and  its  long  northern  cape  like  the  spike  of  a  sword- 
fish.  Monte  Cristo's  pyramid  of  rock,  unpeopled  save  by  goats, 
lies  to  the  south,  and  makes  the  fancy  sigh  for  the  diamonds 
Dumas  interred  in  its  caves.  Pianosa,  a  settlement  of  about  six 
hundred  convicts,  is  nearer  Elba,  in  the  same  direction.  It  seems 
as  flat  as  the  fens,  and  as  much  cultivated.  In  shape  it  is 
singularly  bifurcated.  One  may  compare  it  to  a  big  letter  V.  It 
was  to  Pianosa  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  grass,  Napoleon  sent  most 
of  the  horses  of  his  Old  Guard  when  he  came  to  Elba.  It  was 
also  during  a  voyage  to  this  islet  in  a  fishing-boat  that  the 
Emperor  showed  how  his  imperial  spirit  was  uncurbed  by  exile. 
A  gale  sprang  up ;  the  waves  rose  high ;  and  the  master  of  the 
craft  spoke  of  turning  back  while  yet  he  could.  '  It  is  impossible 
to  go  on,  Sire,'  he  said.  '  Impossible  ! '  echoed  Napoleon.  *  I  do 
not  perceive  the  impossibility.  Proceed  ! '  It  was  a  hard  tussle, 
but  eventually  the  boat  touched  the  shore.  '  Do  not  be  so  ready 
with  your  "  Impossibles," '  remarked  the  Emperor,  with  a  smile  of 
reproof,  as  he  landed.  A  like  use  of  the  same  word  made  him 
persist  in  riding  to  the  summit  of  Capanna.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  Elbans  were  fond  of  the  word,  which  in  their  mouths 
merely  meant  that  an  undertaking  was  difficult.  In  addition  to 
Pianosa,  Corsica,  and  Monte  Cristo,  Capraia  to  the  north-west  and 
Gorgona  to  the  north,  stand  conspicuous  in  the  blue.  A  clear  day 
also  displays  Sardinia,  though  it  is  hard  to  detach  that  island  from 
Corsica,  its  close  neighbour.  Italy,  for  many  a  mile,  and  sundry 
islets,  which  may  be  nameless,  complete  this  admirable  prospect 
from  the  granite  boulders  which  cumber  the  crest  of  Capanna. 

This  part  of  Elba  is  not  exactly  smiling,  from  an  agriculturist's 
point  of  view,  but  as  a  signal-station  nothing  could  be  better. 
Moreover,  it  offered  to  Napoleon  what  he  could  not,  in  San  Martino, 
secure  for  himself — perfect  seclusion.  For  none  but  the  most 
obdurate  of  tourists  would  toil  after  him  from  one  end  of  the 
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island  to  the  other,  and  then  scale  a  mountain,  unless  he  were  sure 
of  a  welcome.  Here,  then,  among  the  crags,  the  bare,  steep 
inclines  of  rocks,  myriads  of  dwarf  pansies,  white  anemones,  and 
many  a  wiry  mountain  herb,  Napoleon  had  a  shed  erected,  and 
divided  into  half-a-dozen  compartments,  for  himself,  Bertrand, 
and  an  attendant.  A  tent  also  was  pitched  near  the  trunk  of  an 
old  chestnut  tree.  Thus,  from  August  23  to  September  14,  the 
Emperor  lived  in  the  mountain  air.  For  hours  at  a  time  he  sat 
in  the  shade  of  the  chestnut  tree,  looking  across  towards  Corsica, 
now  and  then  scanning  with  a  telescope  this  or  that  little  craft 
that  tracked  its  way  through  (he  waters. 

One  day  something  happened  to  disturb  the  calm  routine  of 
life  on  the  mountain.  The  Emperor  had  again  and  again  swept 
the  horizon  with  his  glass.  It  was  apparent  that  he  expected  to 
see  something  which  failed  him.  Suddenly  he  bade  Bernotti,  his 
orderly,  speed  down  to  Porto  Ferraio,  prepare  a  four-horsed  carriage 
and  three  saddle-horses,  take  them  to  a  certain  part  of  the  shore 
near  the  capital,  and  follow  the  instructions  of  General  Bertrand. 
The  sun  was  already  about  to  set.  The  man  did  not,  therefore, 
reach  the  place  indicated  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  He  was 
just  in  time.  A  Genoese  sloop  approached  the  island.  Shortly 
afterwards  two  ladies,  a  little  boy,  and  a  Polish  colonel  landed 
from  it.  Bertrand  received  them,  and  stood  bareheaded  under  the 
moon  while  speaking  to  the  ladies.  Then  one  of  the  ladies  and 
the  boy  stepped  into  the  carriage,  the  other  lady  and  the  soldier 
mounted  horses,  and,  accompanied  by  Bertrand,  the  whole  party 
made  for  Marciana,  the  townlet  at  the  foot  of  Capanna.  They 
were  halfway  when  the  Emperor  himself,  on  his  white  horse,  and 
with  several  attendants,  met  them.  It  was  pitch-dark  by  this. 
The  Emperor  at  once  joined  the  lady  in  the  carriage,  and  they 
continued  their  journey.  At  Marciana  the  lady  and  the  little  boy 
took  horse,  and  the  cavalcade  began  to  climb  the  mountain.  How 
they  did  it  in  the  dark  I,  for  one,  cannot  conceive.  It  is  at  any 
time  arduous  enough,  and  not  without  its  moments  of  peril. 
Some  of  the  party  were  thrown,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  However, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  '  Hermitage,'  as  it  was  called, 
was  reached.  'Madame,  behold  my  palace!'  said  Napoleon,  un- 
covering, and  indicating  his  tent. 

This  occurred  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September.  The 
visitors  stayed  on  Monte  Capanna  until  the  evening  of  the  3rd. 
Then,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  night,  the  return  journey  was  begun 
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with  the  same  secrecy,  Napoleon  descending  the  mountain  with 
his  guests  as  far  as  the  sea-shore.  During  the  intervening  two 
days  and  nights,  the  lady  and  Napoleon  were  closeted  together ; 
nor  did  she  once  show  her  face  outside  the  '  Hermitage.'  The 
boy,  however,  was  allowed  to  climb  about  the  rocks. 

Such  an  incident,  so  dramatically  contrived,  hugely  excited 
the  spies  in  Elba,  especially  as  their  victim  had  for  a  week  or 
more  been  out  of  their  way.  They  wrote  to  their  respective  chiefs, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  this  visitor  was  the  Empress  herself,  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria.  They  argued,  therefore,  that  great  events  were 
brewing. 

But  they  were  wrong.  The  lady  was  a  beautiful  Pole,  the 
Countess  Walewska,  whom  Napoleon  had  met  for  the  first  time  at 
Warsaw  in  1807  ;  and  the  little  boy  was  her  son  by  the  Emperor. 
It  is  said  of  her  that  she  had  given  him  a  gold  ring  enclosing  a 
lock  of  her  fair  hair,  and  with  the  inscription — '  When  you  cease 
to  love  me,  do  not  forget  that  I  love  you.'  The  devoted  woman, 
hearing  that  Maria  Louisa  was  not  with  her  husband  in  Elba,  had 
travelled  thither  to  offer  him  her  own  loving  attentions.  But, 
out  of  regard  for  the  Empress,  whom  he  believed  to  be  detained 
on  the  continent  against  her  will,  Napoleon  would  not  let  her  stay 
with  him.  He  probably  had  some  affection  for  this  lady  even  in 
1814,  for  when  his  orderly  rejoined  him  on  the  night  of  her 
departure,  he  found  him  seated  by  the  chestnut  tree  with  a  sad 
expression  on  his  face,  as  he  leaned  with  his  cheek  resting  in  his 
right  hand. 

The  tourist  in  Elba  may  by  all  means  be  advised  to  drive  to 
Marcianafrom  Porto Ferraio.  Apart  from  Napoleonic  reminiscences, 
it  is  a  genial  experience.  The  road  (made  out  of  the  200,000 
francs  which  the  Emperor  set  aside  from  his  Elba  revenue  for 
public  works)  winds  round  the  hills,  now  high,  among  gorse,  heath, 
and  flowery  scrub,  where  the  bees  buzz  with  a  riot  as  if  the  land 
were  in  truth  their  principality,  and  now  skirting  the  sea.  It  is 
not  an  excellent  thoroughfare,  but  the  Elbans  go  over  it  at  a  great 
pace.  '  Get  on,  devil ! '  is  the  local  phrase  by  which  a  horse  is 
adjured  to  do  its  best ;  and,  though  it  is  ill-sounding,  it  seems 
effective. 

The  little  village  of  Prochio  stands  on  a  shallow  inlet  halfway 
between  the  two  towns.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  met  the 
Countess  Walewska.  The  modern  traveller  may  remember  it  for 
its  thick,  luscious  wine,  of  which,  if  his  stomach  will  let  him,  he 
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can  purchase  a  pint  for  fivepence.  A  placard  on  the  outer  wall  of 
its  '  cabaret '  gave  me  some  amusement.  It  was  a  pathetic  appeal 
from  the  mayor  of  the  district  to  all  householders  whom  it  might 
concern,  entreating  them  never  again  to  send  small  boys  in  quest 
of  the  communal  doctor.  One  may  infer  that  the  Elban  urchins 
have  played  pranks  on  the  medical  man  at  one  time  or  another, 
or  else  have  themselves  come  in  need  of  chirurgical  aid  by 
stumbling  in  the  night  over  the  sharp  rocks  on  their  errands  of 
mercy. 

Near  Prochio  one  passes  a  little  iron  cross  welded  into  the 
rock.  My  driver  religiously  signed  himself  as  we  approached  it, 
and  told  how,  some  years  back,  a  deserter  was  on  this  spot  shot 
dead  by  a  rifleman.  Nearer  Marciana  than  Prochio,  we  come  to 
the  c  tonnara,'  or  tunny  fishery  of  Elba.  It  is  on  no  large  scale, 
but  at  times  the  sport  is  good.  The  Elban  net  has  fewer  chambers 
than  the  nets  of  Sardinia,  where  the  fishery  is  much  more  im- 
portant. The  latter,  moreover,  are  carried  two  or  three  miles  out 
to  sea,  and  are  built  so  that  they  work  upon  all  the  water  between 
the  body  of  the  net  and  the  coast  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  profit  of  this  is  obvious.  At  Elba  the  net  is  only  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  rocks.  Thus  an  average  slaughter  in 
Sardinia  comprises  three  or  four  hundred  fish ;  whereas  in  Elba 
forty  or  fifty  is  considered  a  fair  haul. 

Leaving  the  '  tonnara,'  we  bend  round  a  craggy  promontory, 
and  see  the  bay  of  Marciana  below  us,  with  the  pink  and  white 
houses  of  the  town  framed  by  the  fresh  green  of  the  landward 
vines.  The  country  rises  rapidly  behind  Marciana.  Woods  of 
olive  and  chestnut  trees  grace  the  mountain  slopes ;  two  vermilion 
townlets  (Poggio  and  Castello)  nestle  amid  the  chestnuts  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  higher  than  Marciana,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  ravine ;  and  above  the  townlets  the  grey  stony  pinnacles 
of  Monte  Capanna  brood  with  an  appearance  of  concavity  over  the 
woods,  the  vines,  and  the  groups  of  houses  alike. 

It  is  well  to  sleep  at  Marciana,  and  ascend  the  mountain  the 
next  day,  as  soon  after  dawn  as  one  pleases.  I  do  not  know  if 
Marciana  possesses  an  orthodox  inn.  For  nay  part,  I  resigned  my- 
self to  circumstances,  and  took  my  driver's  word  for  it  that  the 
only  inn  fit  to  go  to  was  a  private  house  kept  by  a  female  relative 
of  his.  I  laugh  when  I  recall  this  worthy  dame.  She  was  a 
massive,  black-eyed  creature,  with  smiles  for  ever  rippling  over 
her  face  like  sunshine  on  a  sea.  My  advent  was  a  surprise  to  her, 
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but  she  bore  it  calmly.  She  learned  my  needs  for  the  evening 
dinner,  and  sat  on  a  stool  by  the  unlit  fire  and  clean  hearth  of 
Dutch  tiles,  awaiting  the  hour  to  begin  her  cookery.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon  I  left  her  in  this  attitude,  softly  humming  to  her- 
self as  some  outlet  for  her  uncontrollable  felicity.  At  seven  o'clock 
I  returned  to  the  house,  and  she  had  not  moved  from  her  stool. 
To  beguile  the  time,  she  was  playing  a  sort  of  Italian  *  Patience.' 
The  cards  were  spread  about  on  pots  and  pans  and  platters,  in 
defiance  of  all  order.  But,  at  sight  of  me,  with  a  merry  laugh,  she 
gathered  them  together,  and,  as  her  fire  was  still  unlit,  and  she  ex- 
cused herself  from  lighting  it  so  early  in  the  day,  she  proposed  to 
tell  me  my  fortune  with  the  cards,  for  pastime.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  her  as  a  soothsayer,  but  her  remissness  as  a  cook  was  lament- 
able. Not  until  it  was  the  hour  for  bed  did  she  consent  to  set 
fire  to  some  sticks,  cut  up  carrots  and  pumpkins,  and  begin  the 
preparations  for  a  meal  which  ought  to  have  ended  hours  ago. 

On  the  following  morning,  this  lady  awoke  me  betimes  with 
her  own  stentorian  voice,  and  we  started  for  the  mountain  under  a 
cloudless  May  sky.  A  carriage  road  climbs  to  the  couple  of  red 
townlets  among  the  chestnuts.  Thus  far,  therefore,  my  guide 
drove  me.  Our  surroundings  were  exquisite  when  once  we  were 
in  the  woods.  The  trees  are  very  aged  ;  many  of  them  had  broken 
asunder  with  decrepitude,  and  their  ruins  lay  cloaked  in  lichens 
of  bronze  and  gold.  Granite  boulders  were  dispersed  about  the 
sylvan  slopes,  and  myriads  of  flowers  gemmed  the  undergrowth 
of  ferns  and  greensward.  Add  to  this  the  glint  of  pure  sunshine 
through  the  fresh  foliage,  the  choir  of  birds,  and  the  murmurous 
fall  of  brooks  from  the  upper  springs  of  Capanna.  No  wonder  my 
driver,  though  a  demure  man  of  some  ten  lustres,  carolled  as  we 
rose  gradually  towards  Poggio. 

The  two  townlets  of  Poggio  and  Castello  have  quite  a  romantic 
setting.  The  road  winds  prodigiously  to  get  at  them.  When  we 
were  yet  half  an  hour  from  them,  their  rocky  bases  and  lofty  walls 
seemed  but  a  stone's  cast  over  our  heads.  But  at  length  we  emerge 
from  the  chestnuts,  the  flowering  heaths,  and  the  sweet  acacias, 
and,  having  left  Poggio  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  we  attain 
the  precincts  of  Castello. 

This  little  place  has  much  individuality.  It  is  like  a  citadel 
rather  than  the  Sunday  resort  of  a  number  of  mere  peasants,  who 
spend  their  weekdays  afield,  and  sleep  in  the  tiny  white  bandbox 
dwellings  which  so  curiously  dot  the  vineyards.  But  Sunday  finds 
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them  at  Castello,  where  they  go  to  mass,  don  their  festal  clothes, 
and  airily  sit  astride  the  walls  of  the  town,  heedless  of  the  outer 
precipice.  Within  the  town,  the  appetite  of  the  citizens  for 
further  elevation  above  the  sea  has  made  them  build  their  houses 
four  and  five  stories  high.  There  are  steps  everywhere.  One 
flight  leads  to  the  church ;  from  the  church,  another  flight  carries 
you  to  the  small  piazza  of  the  place.  Upon  such  a  perch  no 
privacy  is  to  be  had,  unless  your  house  is  on  the  city  walls.  Then 
the  comforts  of  seclusion  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  pains  of 
vertigo. 

I  was  fortunate  in  visiting  Castello  on  Sunday.  The  streets  of 
staircases  were  full  of  people  going  to  mass,  while  the  church 
clanged  its  bell.  The  women  here  prefer  the  sombre  mantilla  to 
the  lively  silks  of  yellow  and  sky-blue,  which  elsewhere  in  Elba 
adorn  the  head.  The  gathering  in  the  church  was,  therefore, 
rather  dull  of  colour.  A  big  brown  dog,  of  the  mastiff  kind,  who 
also  attended  mass,  was  more  interesting.  The  brute  yawned  and 
stretched  itself  by  the  altar  rails  while  the  priest  officiated,  and  no 
one  thought  of  ejecting  it  from  the  building. 

From  Castello,  ere  the  mass  was  over,  we  climbed  afoot  to 
Capanna's  crest,  perspiring  terribly  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the 
woods.  In  parts  it  is  a  tooth-and-nail  affair,  and  the  final  scramble 
is  very  severe.  The  cairn  at  the  top  has  a  recess,  sheltering  a 
paper  which  may  be  called  the  mountain's  Visitors'  List.  The  names 
are  but  few  ;  nor  is  Napoleon's  among  them.  This  deficiency,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ascent,  will  assuredly  confirm  the  sceptic  in  his 
fancy  that,  after  all,  the  Emperor  never  got  to  the  top  of  Capanna, 
and  that  'the  Hermitage,'  his  tent,  and  the  chestnut-tree  of 
reflection,  were  a  thousand  feet  and  more  nearer  the  level. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten.  Before  leaving  the  woods, 
we  see  a  little  old  church  of  the  class  Catholics  raise  to  obscure 
saints,  whom  they  honour  with  special  services  but  once  a  year. 
This  was  certainly  here  when  Napoleon  was  on  the  mountain. 
One  day  the  Emperor  called  his  orderly,  and  called  him  twice  ere 
he  came.  He  then  appeared  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  hurrying  out  of 
the  church.  *  Where  have  you  been  ?  and  what  were  you  doing  ?  * 
asked  Napoleon,  looking  keenly  at  him.  '  I  was  shaving  in  the 
church,  your  Majesty,'  replied  Bernotti.  '  What ! '  exclaimed 
Napoleon.  '  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Shaving  in  Grod's 
temple  !  Shame,  shame  !  The  man  who  does  not  respect  his  re- 
ligion cannot  be  a  good  man.  Eemember  that,  my  dear  Gaillard.' 
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G-aillard  was  the  Emperor's  familiar  name  for  Bernotti.  This 
story  bears  out  the  idea  that  *  the  Hermitage  '  was  much  below  the 
summit  of  Capanna. 

There  is  little  more  to  see  in  Elba  than  Capanna  and  San 
Martino,  though  its  iron  mines  on  the  east  coast  are  also  of  some 
attraction.  The  ordinary  visitor  will  not,  like  Napoleon,  ride  to 
and  fro  about  the  hills  day  after  day.  Indeed,  the  time  came 
when  Napoleon  had  had  enough  of  it.  His  plans  were  sealed  with 
resolution  in  February  1815,  the  eleventh  month  of  his  residence 
in  the  island.  His  brig,  the  '  Inconstant,'  was  then  stealthily 
victualled  for  three  months,  and  other  ships  were  chartered  in 
private.  The  absence  at  Livorno  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  his 
frigate  made  him  hasten  his  departure.  And  so,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  February  26,  the  little  fleet  sailed  out  of  Porto 
Ferraio. 

This  was  a  sorry  surprise  to  the  Elbans.  They  were  quite  in 
the  dark  about  the  events  in  progress.  They  surmised  that  Napo- 
leon was  off  to  America,  or  at  nearest  to  Holland,  there  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  empire,  of  which  Elba  (as  it  deserved)  was  to  be  an 
influential  part.  None  the  less,  however,  they  thought  they  were 

treated  with  some  ingratitude.  '  We  are  left  like  so  many ' 

writes  one  dissatisfied  citizen  to  a  continental  friend.  But  the 
representative  authorities  struck  a  bolder  and  more  tuneful  note. 
They  felt  that  a  good  time  was  coming. 

4  0  happy  Elbani  ! '  cries  the  proclamation  of  the  General  in 
command  of  the  island,  '  who  have  had  in  your  bosom  this  rare 
man,  the  sublime  genius  of  the  century !  Your  memory  will 
always  be  famous  in  the  world's  annals.  Honours  and  rewards  are 
prepared  for  you  .  .  .  .' 

The  good  Vicario,  too  (who,  maybe,  had  ecstatic  visions  of  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter's,  when  Europe  was  once  again  remodelled  by 
the  Emperor),  was  not  a  whit  behindhand  in  rhetoric.  Even  as  he 
had  hailed  Napoleon's  coming  to  Elba  as  an  incomparable  boon,  so 
now,  with  undiminished  trust  and  energy,  he  urges  his  flock, 
4  inflamed  by  an  eternal  holy  love  for  the  "  best  of  sovereigns,"  '  to 
'  shout  with  all '  their  <  strength  of  heart — 

'  "  Long  live  our  august  monarch, 
Long  live  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I " ' 

He  also  ordered  all  the  churches  in  the  land  to  unite  in  a  solemn 
*Te  Deum  '  for  his  Majesty's  restoration  to  his  throne. 
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THOUGH  we  have  said  good-bye, 
Clasped  hands  and  parted  ways,  my  dream  and  I, 
There  still  is  beauty  on  the  earth  and  glory  in  the  sky. 

The  world  has  not  grown  old 
With  foolish  hopes,  nor  commonplace  nor  cold, 
Nor  is  there  any  tarnish  on  the  happy  harvest  gold. 

Spent  was  the  night  in  sighing, 
In  tears  and  vain  regrets,  heartache  and  crying — 
Lo!  breaks  the  windy  azure  morn  with  clouds  tumultuous  flying 

Life  is  not  all  a  cheat, 
A  sordid  struggle  trite  and  incomplete, 
When  sun  and  shadow  flee  across  the  billows  of  the  wheat ; 

When  upward  pierces  keen 
The  lark's  shrill  exultation  o'er  the  sheen 
Of  the  young  barley's  wavy  fleece  of  silky  silvery  green. 

Did'st  think,  oh,  narrow  heart ! 
That  mighty  Nature  shared  thy  puny  smart  ? 
Face  her  serene,  heart  whole  heart  free,  that  is  the  better  part. 

Are  the  high  heavens  bent 
A  vault  of  snow  and  sapphire  wonderment 
Merely  to  arch,  dull  egotist,  thy  dismal  discontent  ? 

Would'st  pour  into  the  ear 

Of  the  young  morn  the  thoughts  that  make  thee  drear, 
View  the  land's  joyous  splendour  through  the  folly  of  a  tear? 
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The  boon  thou  hast  not  had— 
'Tis  a  slight  trivial  thing  to  make  thee  sad 

When  with  the  sunshine  and  the  storm  (rod's  glorious  world  is 
glad. 

'Tis  guilt  to  weep  for  it ! 
When  blithe  the  swallows  by  the  poplars  flit, 
Aalant  they  go,  pied  cloven  gleams  thro'  leavage  golden  lit ; 

While  breezy  purples  stain 
The  long  low  grassy  reaches  of  the  plain 
Where  ashen  pale  the  alders  quake  before  the  hurricane. 

Ah !  there  are  still  delights 
Hid  in  the  multitude  of  common  sights, 
The  dear  and  wonted  pageant  of  the  summer  days  and  nights. 

The  word  is  not  yet  said 
Of  ultimate  ending,  we  are  quick,  not  dead, 
Though  the  dim  years  withhold  from  us  one  frail  joy  coveted. 

Our  life  is  all  too  brief, 
The  world  too  wide,  too  wonderful  for  grief, 
Too  crowded  with  the  loveliness  of  bird  and  bud  and  leaf. 

So  though  we  said  good-bye 
With  bitter  futile  tears,  my  dream  and  I— 
Each  slender  blade  of  wayside  grass  is  clothed  with  majesty  ! 
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HE  ^was  a  silent-looking  man,  with  light  grey  eyes,  that  looked 
coldly  at  the  world,  and  a  thin,  smileless  face,  close-shaven.  He 
was  a  man  with  whose  name  many  tongues  just  now  were  busy;  a 
grave  charge  had  been  brought  against  him — some  acquitted,  more 
condemned  him.  He  was  conscious  that,  here  and  there,  an 
acquaintance  passing  him  avoided  meeting  his  eye ;  that  along 
Pall  Mall  men  in  the  clubs  pointed  him  out  to  one  another ;  that 
as  he  passed  he  left  them  discussing  the  story  of  the  papers,  and 
weighing  probabilities  for  and  against  him. 

Nothing  made  him  hasten.  He  walked  deliberately,  with  a 
preoccupied,  meditative  air,  up  Waterloo  Place,  along  Piccadilly, 
and  through  some  quieter  streets,  to  a  small  grey  house  in  a 
terrace  near  Hyde  Park.  The  October  afternoon  was  closing  in 
when  he  reached  his  destination ;  there  was  a  chill,  raw  feeling 
in  the  air ;  the  lines  of  the  housetops  were  obscure  in  the  grey 
wintry  evening  light.  In  the  house  before  which  he  stood  no 
blinds  were  drawn,  no  lamps  were  lit;  but  a  fire  was  burning 
in  a  downstairs  room,  and  the  ruddy  dancing  light  looked  warm 
and  kindly. 

The  maidservant  who  came  to  the  door  admitted  him  in 
silence. 

'  Is  Miss  Arthur  alone  ?  '  he  asked,  as  he  crossed  the  hall. 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

6  Downstairs  ? '  he  demanded. 

•*  In  the  study — yes,  sir.' 

<  I  can  find  her.' 

His  tone  was  peremptory,  chill,  ungenial.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  no  atmosphere  of  cheeriness  and  kindliness  about  him. 
Servants  who  did  his  bidding  did  it  grudgingly ;  poor  folks  who 
-came  to  him  ignorantly  with  sorrowful  tales,  at  the  first  sight  of 
his  face,  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  grew  reticent ;  children 
who  stumbled  by  mistake  in  his  path  picked  themselves  up 
forlornly,  with  a  crushing  sense  of  being  annoyances,  little 
nuisances  in  the  world. 

He  crossed  the  hall  to  a  room  which  adjoined  the  hall — the 
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downstairs  room  where  the  firelight  was  shining — Mary  Arthur's 
study  and  sitting-room.  Mary  expected  him  to-night.  It  was 
many  days  now  since  he  had  been  to  see  her.  Whilst  this 
scandal  in  which  his  name  was  involved  was  new  he  had  stayed 
away,  waiting  for  the  issue,  waiting  for  men's  verdicts.  Nothing 
had  been  proved  against  him,  nothing  could  be  proved ;  but 
suspicion  still  clung  to  him.  He  could  not  remote  men's  sus- 
picions. He  had  written  to  Mary,  as  he  had  felt  bound  to  do,  and 
had  offered  to  release  her  from  her  engagement  to  him.  His 
name  was  dishonoured ;  he  had  no  right  to  ask  her  to  share  the 
dishonour  ;  he  set  her  free.  The  letter  was  heroic,  the  generous 
sentiments  it  expressed  afforded  him  virtuous  satisfaction.  And 
to-day  Mary's  answer  had  come.  She  refused  to  be  released. 
Was  she  only  fit  to  be  a  fair-weather  wife,  to  share  the  '  better ' 
with  him  and  desert  him  when  '  worse '  days  befell  ?  She  would 
not  accept  her  freedom.  She  had  been  waiting  for  him — would 
he  not  come  and  see  her  ?  He  had  smiled  a  little  as  he  read  the 
answer.  It  was  what  he  had  looked  for  ;  all  had  happened  as  he 
could  have  foretold.  What  was  outside  his  calculations  was  this 
feeling  of  trepidation,  of  doubt  and  uneasiness,  that  suddenly 
oppressed  him  now  that  his  interview  with  Mary  was  at  hand. 
He  paused  at  the  study  door  and  knocked.  There  was  a  quick 
movement  within  the  room,  and  his  lips  relaxed  a  little — Mary 
was  eager,  then,  to  meet  him.  £  Come  in,'  she  said ;  and  the 
Toice  that  invited  him  was  clear  and  musical.  His  face,  silent- 
looking  still,  wore  a  kindlier  expression  as  he  entered. 

The  study  was  bright  with  firelight — warm,  cheerful,  home- 
like. It  was  a  woman's  room — a  room  where  even  disorder  had  a 
grace  of  its  own  and  was  pleasing.  There  were  low  bookshelves 
along  the  walls,  and  the  shelves  were  lined  with  a  goodly,  motley 
company.  Rossetti,  spick  and  span,  stood  wedged  upright  by  a 
battered,  tattered  little  Burns  in  a  brown  plebeian  coat ;  Ruskin 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  had  space  enough  and  to  spare  all  around 
them,  and,  for  lack  of  company,  slanted  sociably  to  one  another ; 
Miss  Austen  in  white  parchment  looked  genteel  and  seemly,  but 
it  was  surely  an  unkind  fate  that  had  robed  poor  Charlotte  Bronte 
in  flaunting  green  and  had  given  her  Miss  Austen  to  prop  her  up- 
right constantly.  Above  the  bookshelves  were  many  pretty  odds 
and  ends  of  china  and  pottery.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a 
writing-table  with  papers  on  it,  books  lying  open,  and  flowers 
arranged  tastefully  in  a  pretty  bowl.  A  piano  stood  open.  A 
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little  dainty  child's  pinafore  lay  unfinished  on  a  chair  with  the 
needle  shining  in  the  firelight. 

Fielding's  face  flushed  as  he  met  Mary.  She  came  silently 
but  smilingly  towards  him,  and  put  her  hands  in  his  without  a 
word.  As  he  held  them,  he  drew  her  nearer  him,  and  stooped  and 
kissed  her  tenderly,  almost  reverently.  He  wondered  at  himself 
the  while — not  for  daring  to  kiss  her,  but  for  the  reverence  of  the 
kiss.  It  was  a  very  silent  meeting.  But  the  grey  eyes  that  met 
his  said  much ;  they  reproached  him,  but  the  reproach  was  loving  ; 
they  were  full  of  solicitude,  questioning  his  face  to  seek  signs  of 
worry  and  trouble  ;  they  were  glad  too  because  he  was  here.  His 
own  eyes  fell. 

6 1  knew  you  would  come  this  evening,'  she  said  gently.  '  I 
was  listening  for  you.' 

'  Yes.     You  bade  me  come,'  he  replied. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence.  Mary  went  to  the  fire  and  stood 
before  it,  looking  up  at  him  with  sweet  womanly  solicitude  as  he 
stood  beside  her.  His  eyes  travelled  over  her  person  approvingly. 
He  delighted  in  her  beauty — in  that  well-shaped  brow  of  hers, 
that  delicate  cheek  and  chin,  the  flowing  graceful  lines  of  her 
figure,  the  gracious  poise  of  her  head,  the  soft  abundant  hair  which 
the  firelight  touched  and  made  golden.  Her  face  was  fair  and 
gentle — you  saw  it  once  and  were  ready  thenceforth  to  stake  your 
soul  on  her  truth  and  goodness.  A  pessimist  looking  in  her  eyes 
must  think  a  little  better  of  the  world.  There  was  a  wonderful 
charm  about  her,  a  sweet  directness  of  glance  and  speech,  a  quiet 
simple  dignity  not  easy  to  describe. 

'  I  got  your  letter,'  he  said  at  last — and  he  looked  away  from 
her  as  he  spoke  at  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  rug  at  his  feet — 
'  your  generous  letter,  Mary.  Yes,  let  me  call  it  generous.' 

*  Your  letter  hurt  me,'  returned  Mary  quickly,  in  a  quiet  tone. 
'  What  made  you  write  so  ?  What  made  you  think  so  badly  of  me  ?  ' 

'  Badly — badly  of  you  ? '  he  repeated  vaguely. 

4 1  did  not  understand  your  letter.  If  misfortune  touches  you, 
Geoffrey,  it  touches  me  through  you.  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. And  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  You  cannot  shut  me  out  of 
your  sorrows — you  cannot  even  if  you  wish.  I  am  glad.  Surely 
— surely,  Geoffrey,  you  know  that  I  am  glad.' 

Her  eyes  were  bright  with  tears  as  she  looked  up  at  him ;  and 
yet  they  smiled.  He  was  looking  down  still  at  the  shadow-pattern 
of  the  fender  on  the  rug. 
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4 1  ought,  in  spite  of  your  generous  wish — I  ought  to  set  you 
free,'  he  said.  He  sighed.  The  woman  beside  him  put  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  with  an  action  of  silent,  tender  protest  that  he 
understood,  and  he  turned  suddenly  and  drew  her  close  to  him ; 
he  bent  to  kiss  her  again,  but  touched  her  hair  gently,  caressingly, 
with  his  hand  instead. 

'  I  ought  to  give  you  up,'  he  repeated.  *  I  cannot  do  it,  Mary 
-I  cannot  do  it.' 

*  No,  you  cannot  do  it,'  she  agreed,  with  sweetest  triumph. 

4  If  I  could  only  explain  !  If  I  could  only  prove  that  this — all 
this — is  false  !  You  will  have  to  take  me  on  trust,  dear.  I  cannot 
prove  it.  I  can  prove  nothing — nothing.' 

For  a  moment  she  moved  aside  with  a  feeling  of  impatience 
and  disappointment.  Did  he  understand  her  so  little,  then  ? 
Could  he  think  that  her  faith  in  him  was  so  weak  a  thing  that  it 
needed  props,  assurances,  proofs  that  he  was  not  vile  ?  Then,  in 
a  moment,  she  relented.  The  world  had  treated  him  so  ill  that 
he  doubted  everyone  ;  he  was  mistrustful  because  so  sorrowful,  so 
deeply  injured,  so  much  misunderstood. 

'  I  have  my  proof,'  she  said,  gently — '  all  the  proof  I  need. 
You  see,  Geoffrey,  they  do  not  know  you.  I  know  you,  dear.' 

He  had  turned  away  abruptly  to  the  window ;  he  made  no 
answer  now  ;  he  was  looking  away  from  her,  looking  absently  out 
at  the  one  or  two  passers-by  and  the  bright  lights  in  the  windows 
opposite.  For  many  days  past,  when  men  had  looked  askance  at 
him,  with  doubt  in  their  glances,  he  had  held  his  head  erect, 
walked  self-contained  amongst  them,  almost  believed  in  himself. 
He  remembered  now,  with  most  painful  distinctness,  that  the 
smallest  faith  in  him  was  faith  misplaced.  How  could  he  accept 
such  faith  as  hers,  let  her  link  her  life  with  his,  and  make  no 
sign  ?  It  was  too  cruel,  too  mean  a  thing  to  do !  He  had  com- 
mitted worse  sins  perhaps ;  but  those  against  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted them  had  not  been  like  Mary,  had  never  trusted  him  with 
this  foolish  trust,  had  never  been  pure  enough  to  believe  him 
good.  Years  ago,  sometimes,  a  noble  impulse  would  stir  him 
strangely,  sway  him  with  a  passionate  excitement,  hold  him  for 
a  minute's  space  and  make  him,  in  emotion,  in  righteous  intention, 
a  hero ;  there  was  some  such  lost  feeling  stirring  him  now  again ; 
his  thoughts  leaped  forward  to  an  heroic  purpose,  and  for  a  minute 
his  heart  beat  faster,  all  his  pulses  throbbed.  Next  minute  the 
impulse  was  dead  ;  he  looked  back  at  it  with  a  little  mental  smile. 
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He  turned  away  slowly  from  the  window  and  crossed  to  the  sofa 
where  Mary  sat. 

She  was  sitting  near  the  fire  in  the  light  and  warmth,  and  he 
seated  himself  beside  her.  After  all,  if  Mary  believed  in  him,  she 
had  her  reward.  Her  faith  was  misplaced,  but  it  made  her  happy. 
He  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  her  eyes  and  lips  smiled  as  she 
raised  her  face. 

'  What  do  they  all  say,  Mary  ?  '  he  asked.  <  Your  love  is  blinding 
you  —  is  that  what  they  tell  you  ?  And  your  faith  in  me  is  foolish- 
ness —  is  that  it  ?  Your  father  would  be  better  pleased  if  you 
gave  me  up.' 

*  No,  no  !  You  must  not  be  angry  with  father  —  you  will  bear 
with  him,  Geoffrey.  It  is  only  that  he  does  not  understand.  He 
wishes  us  to  defer  the  marriage  -  ' 

'  And  you  agree  ?  ' 

'  No  —  I  have  told  him  —  I  wish  it  could  be  sooner.  I  wish  we 
could  be  married  now  —  now,  to-day  —  whilst  you  are  worried, 
before  all  these  troubles  are  forgotten  and  explained  away.' 

'  And  suppose  —  for  the  sake  of  supposition,  Mary  —  suppose 
they  are  never  explained  away?  Suppose  they  are  never  for- 
gotten ?  Suppose  this  suspicion  against  me  is  never  removed  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  but  it  will  be.  By-and-by  it  must  be.  Sooner  or  later 
the  truth  is  always  known.' 

But  the  optimistic  promise  did  not  strike  him  cheerfully.  She 
looked  at  him  straight,  with  trustful,  steadfast  eyes  ;  it  was  only 
by  a  conscious  effort  that  he  met  her  glance. 

'And  if  the  truth  is  never  known,'  she  continued  after  a 
moment,  '  we  can  still  be  happy.  It  is  hard  for  you  —  oh,  it  is 
•dreadfully  hard  !  I  never  knew  before  that  the  world  was  so  cruel. 
People  are  blind  —  unjust  !  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  it.  You  bear  it 
so  bravely,  and  I  —  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  It  seems  foolish 
to  talk  of  myself  when  you  have  borne  so  much  ;  but,  oh,  I  have 
been  so  wretched  —  so  wretched,  Geoffrey  !  When  you  did  not 
come,  and  day  after  day  went,  it  seemed  —  it  seemed  as  though 
you  did  not  think  me  strong  enough  to  share  your  troubles  with 


*  It  is  not  a  gracious  task,  Mary,  to  come  to  tie  one's  burdens 
about  those  one  loves.  Even  now  I  hesitate.  You  are  generous. 
But  is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  accept  your  sacrifice  ?  I  am 
asking  you  to  accept  the  shadow  of  my  disgrace  —  do  you  wonder, 
Mary,  that  I  cannot  ask  it  readily  ?  ' 
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'But  what  is  the  disgrace  ?  '  she  reasoned.  '  Why  should  we 
think  of  it  ?  It  is  a  disgrace  which  the  world  has  put  upon  us — 
that  is  all — and  we  ourselves  know  ourselves  undisgraced.  It  is  a 
very  foolish  old  world.  Let  us  laugh  at  it.' 

( Yes,  we  can  laugh,'  he  agreed. 

'We  are  not  dependent  on  its  good  opinion.  What  is  the 
good  or  ill  opinion  of  a  silly  old  world  that  misjudges  you  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  he  agreed  again.  But  he  was  agreeing  absently ; 
his  attention  had  wandered.  For  a  few  minutes  he  and  Mary  sat 
side  by  side  in  silence.  His  spirits  were  very  heavy ;  Mary, 
looking  closely  at  him,  recalled  her  own  light  and  cheery  tone 
with  a  feeling  of  remorse. 

*  Mary,'  he  said  suddenly,  turning  eagerly  towards  her,  '  tell 
me — do  I  make  you  happy  ?  You  have  been  happier  since  you 
knew  me.  You  are  happy  now.  Tell  me  that  I  make  you 
happy.' 

'  But  you  know  it,'  she  said  gravely. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,'  he  repeated.  '  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say 
it.  I  shall  devote  my  life  to  securing  your  happiness,  Mary.  I 
will  make  you  happy.  I  can — and  I  will.' 

He  spoke  as  though  he  needed  to  reassure  himself.  When  he 
had  written  his  letter  to  her,  yesterday,  his  words  of  self-sacrifice 
had  been  merely  words ;  now,  again  and  again,  they  came  back  to 
him  as  a  serious  thought.  He  was  guilty,  and  she  believed  him 
true.  This  sin  of  deceiving  her  was  a  meanness  which  seemed  to 
him  worse  than  a  sin.  He  was  unworthy  even  of  himself  in  this 
thing  which  he  was  doing.  But  he  would  make  her  happy — yes, 
that  was  his  excuse,  in  that  was  his  justification.  And  yet 

'  How  long,  I  wonder,  shall  I  make  you  happy  ? '  he  said  specu- 
latively,  looking  fixedly  yet  absently  before  him. 

'  How  long  ? '  she  repeated.  She  could  not  understand  his 
mood  to-night.  But  she  was  very  sorrowful  and  pitiful  for  him  ; 
so  many  friends  had  failed  him  that  he  doubted  even  her  con- 
stancy. It  was  natural,  she  supposed. 

'  By-and-by,'  he  continued,  '  when  your  love  wears  out,  your 
happiness  and  your  faith  will  wear  out  too.' 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  Both  his  tone  and  his 
words  pained  her.  Then,  after  a  minute,  she  looked  at  him  again 
and  smiled.  '  When  my  love  wears  out,  anything  may  happen,' 
she  said.  '  I  grant  that.  I  know  nothing  about  the  laws  that 
govern  the  preternatural.' 
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He  was  still  looking  absently  and  hopelessly  away  from  her. 
She  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  she  made  another  effort. 

6  Geoffrey,  you  must  believe  me,'  she  said  earnestly.  *  What- 
ever happens,  whatever  people  say,  nothing  can  touch  me,  nothing 
can  make  me  alter  towards  you;  nothing  could  ever  for  one 
moment  make  me  distrust  you.  The  very  saying  this  seems 
foolish  between  us  two.  I  am  happier,  and  always  must  be  hap- 
pier, sharing  your  misfortune  than  looking  on  at  other  people's 
joys — yOU  must  know  this  so  well.  Why  should  I  say  it,  when 
you  know  it  so  well  already,  Geoffrey  ?  As  for  my  doubting  you, 
it  would  not  be  possible.  When  I  begin  to  doubt  you,  I  shall 
cease  to  have  faith  in  all  men — I  shall  doubt  God  and  cease  to 
believe  in  goodness.  That  will  be  never,  Geoffrey.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he   said  quickly,  *  that  is    right,   Mary — that   is 
right.     No  one  else  believes  in  me  as  you  do.     You  are  good  to 
me.     Very  just.     Very  just.     Go  on  believing  in  me,  dear.' 

'And  our  marriage,  Geoffrey?  Father — father  is  going  to 
talk  to  you.  I  hear  him  coming  downstairs  now.  He  will  take 
you  away — and — and  ask  you — ask  you  to  persuade  me  to  put  our 
marriage  off — to  wait.' 

*  And  what  am  I  to  say  ?  ' 

4  That  I  wish  it  to  be — as  it  was  to  be — now,  in  a  month. 
Nothing  must  put  it  off.' 

6  No.     Nothing  shall  put  it  off,'  said  Geoffrey. 


II. 

'  You  are  back  early,  Mary.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  early  still — earlier  than  usual.  I  have 
been  at  a  good  many  places — been  seen — done  my  duty  most 
thoroughly.  You  did  not  join  me  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  You  promised,  if  you  recollect.  But  I  did  not  look  out  for 
you — I  did  not  expect  you.' 

'  You  have  not  much  faith  in  my  promises,  Mary,  nowadays  ?  ' 

'  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  One  makes  every  promise  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation that  one  may  break  it.' 

Mary  smiled  slightly,  and  Geoffrey  sighed.  He  sat  in  a 
despondent,  weary  attitude,  his  elbow  rested  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  his  forehead  bent  down  against  his  tightly  closed  hand. 
The  fire  burnt  low  in  the  grate,  the  shaded  reading-lamp  made  but 
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a  dim  light  in  the  long  room ;  Mary  drew  her  soft,  silken  wraps 
more  closely  around  her  and  shivered  a  little. 

She  stood  before  the  fire,  looking  down  at  it,  talking,  not 
rapidly,  but  without  many  pauses,  in  a  half  light,  half  constrained, 
wholly  unamused  tone  that  had  become  more  and  more  her 
natural  tone  within  the  last  few  months.  She  smiled  now  and 
then  as  she  spoke — her  smile  never  for  a  moment  deceived  her 
husband  into  believing  that  she  was  merry.  It  did  not  soften  her 
glance,  which  had  grown  cold,  critical,  keenly  observant ;  it  did 
not  alter  the  curve  of  her  lips — a  calm,  strange  little  curve,  not 
sufficiently  aggressive  to  be  cynical,  yet  somehow  suggesting  a 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  evil  of  the  world  and  a  questioning  doubt 
of  its  more  apparent  goodness.  She  held  her  fan  in  her  hand  and 
played  with  it  in  an  absent  way  as  she  went  on  speaking  ;  but, 
although  she  toyed  with  it  absently,  it  emphasised  all  that  she 
said  ;  she  had  learned  the  trick  of  speaking  effectively,  of  raising 
her  shoulders  a  little  to  give  point  to  an  incredulous  remark,  of 
looking  up  slowly,  smiling  very  slightly,  slowly  lowering  her  eyes 
again.  Even  now,  at  home,  she  was  an  accomplished,  much- 
admired  woman  of  the  world  rather  than  a  happy  wife,  at  ease  with 
the  man  whom  she  has  loved  and  married. 

'And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  the  evening?'  she  in- 
quired carelessly  at  last,  looking  round  for  an  instant,  but  without 
much  interest  in  the  questioning  glance. 

'  Thinking,'  said  Geoffrey  briefly. 

She  turned  away  quickly,  with  a  sudden  little  movement  of 
alarm,  her  face  flushing  for  a  moment. 

*  It  is  not  often,'  continued  Geoffrey,  *  that  I  think — about 
myself  and  you.' 

'  Be  wiser  still,'  said  Mary.     '  Do  not  think  at  all.' 

She  smiled  again,  mirthlessly,  as  though  at  some  bitter 
thought.  And  again  the  tone  or  the  smile  struck  him  chilly, 
remorsefully ;  he  looked  long  at  her,  then  sighed  once  more. 

'  Mary,'  he  said  suddenly,  '  there  is  something  I  want  to  say  to 
you.  Sit  down.  There  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you.' 

She  looked  round  at  him  quickly,  as  she  had  done  before,  with 
a  nervous  expectant  glance.  '  Is  it  a  thing  that  can  wait  ? '  she 
asked — '  because,  if  it  is,  I  am  tired  to-night.' 

He  rose  and  stood  by  the  fire  beside  her,  resting  his  arm  on  the 
mantel-piece,  his  brow  against  his  hand,  and  looking  down  at  her 
closely  as  she  faced  him. 
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*  Very  tired,  Mary  ?  ' 

'Oh,  rather  tired.  Every  place  was  crowded,  and  everyone 
was  dull.' 

She  took  her  foot  from  the  fender  and  drew  herself  slowly  up- 
right, as  though  she  would  move  to  go ;  and  he  put  his  hand  on 
hers  to  detain  her. 

(  You  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  me,'  he  said  accusingly  yet  ten- 
derly. <  You  put  me  off.  You  will  not  hear  me.' 

'  No — for  both  our  sakes,'  replied  Mary  incoherently.  «  What  is 
the  good  ?— what  is  the  good  ? ' 

For  a  quarter  of  a  minute  they  stood  facing  each  other,  his 
eyes  looking  entreatingly,  passionately,  hopelessly  into  hers,  and 
hers  looking  back  at  him  with  despair  that  was  no  longer  pas- 
sionate. Their  eyes  told  each  other  the  truth  now,  but  not  for 
the  first  time.  Months  ago  she  had  guessed  his  secret ;  months 
ago,  turning  suddenly  towards  her  one  day  and  surprising  her  as 
she  glanced  at  him,  he  had  known  that  his  secret  was  hers,  and 
she  had  known  that  he  knew  that  she  knew.  They  had  said  no 
word  to  one  another.  Mary  had  hid  away  her  knowledge,  had 
taken  his  secret  and  guarded  it  as  her  own,  only  fearful  lest  by 
word,  or  look,  or  tone,  she  should  reveal  it.  Her  life  became  a  lie 
like  his ;  her  only  aim  was  to  deceive  the  world,  to  allay  its  sus- 
picions, to  lead  it  away  from  the  truth.  Her  conscience  troubled 
her  at  first,  scruples  pricked  her ;  she  put  them  away  from  her. 
Geoffrey  had  stood  by  and  watched  her  and  been  helpless. 

This  had  been  his  punishment.  The  punishment  had  been  bitter 
unspeakably.  The  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  purely  loved,  the 
only  woman  whose  goodness  he  had  believed  in,  was  dwarfing  herself 
daily  down  to  his  moral  level,  and  it  was  he  who  was  dragging  her 
down.  Two  years  ago,  when  he  had  married  Mary,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  this  punishment  being  his,  he  would  have  deemed  it  bear- 
able— a  pity,  but  not  an  inadequate  price  to  pay  for  the  possession  of 
Mary  herself.  But  he  too  had  changed  in  these  last  two  years.  For 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  marriage  with  Mary  he  had  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  thought  and  simple  faith,  had  looked  at  life 
through  Mary's  eyes,  and  learnt  all  unwittingly  to  find  goodness 
beautiful  and  baseness  loathsome,  had  come  to  shrink  from  his  own 
past  as  an  unsightly  thing  that  he  would  like  to  bury  and  forget, 
that  he  dared  not  think  of  Mary's  knowing.  If  the  marriage  had 
brought  moral  loss  to  her,  it  had  been  e  pure  gain '  to  him.  But 
in  proportion  as  he  had  grown  in  moral'  stature  so  had  the  possi- 
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bility  of  retribution  grown.  To  stand  by  and  see  Mary  lose  her 
faith  in  him,  to  see  the  loss  of  faith  in  all  men  and  all  things  that 
came  quickly  on  her  knowledge  of  his  unworthiness,  to  watch  her 
drifting  away  from  her  old  sweet,  tender,  healthy  belief,  accepting 
the  conventional  creed  of  incredulity,  to  know  her  daily  growing 
a  less  good  woman,  was  a  punishment  that  overwhelmed  him— that 
had  become  greater  than  he  could  bear. 

He  had  sat  here  alone  to-night,  and  had  thought  things  out. 
He  must  speak  openly  to  Mary.  He  would  no  longer  ignore  her 
knowledge  of  his  secret.  He  must  confess  it  to  her,  and  no  longer 
hide  it  from  the  world.  At  all  cost  Mary  must  be  saved  from  this 
necessity  of  daily,  hourly  deception.  He  could  only  save  her  by 
courting  outward  disgrace,  and  the  disgrace  which  touched  him 
must  be  shared  by  her  and  by  their  child,  by  all  who  were  near 
him  and  bore  his  name.  But  disgrace  honestly  and  bravely 
borne  would  not  defile  her;  she  could  live  purely  through  it, 
hold  up  her  head  fearlessly,  dare  to  look  the  world  in  the  face 
with  no  secret  to  make  her  smiles  misleading  and  her  words 
untrue. 

'  Mary,'  he  said,  *  you  know  what  I  want  to  tell  you.' 

*  Then  do  not  say  it,'  said  Mary  hastily.  *  Let  me  go,  Geoffrey. 
I  am  tired ;  too  tired  to  hear  it.  Things — things  are  better  left 
unsaid.' 

'  But  I  mean  to  say  it,'  said  Geoffrey,  almost  harshly.  <  That 
old  charge  against  me  was  true.  You  have  known  it.  I  have 
known  that  you  understood.' 

Mary  had  grown  very  pale  ;  she  rested  her  hands  against  the 
chimney-piece  to  steady  them ;  she  looked  down  at  them  fixedly 
in  silence  whilst  he  spoke.  He  spoke  slowly,  with  little  pauses 
between  his  words,  and  every  word  came  heavily,  and  with  an 
effort.  He  stood  watching  her,  never  moving  his  eyes  from  her 
face,  and  he  watched  her  still  when  he  had  done  speaking.  For 
half  a  minute  there  was  silence.  Then,  without  moving  or  looking 
round  at  him,  she  spoke  suddenly  with  passionate  bitterness. 

6  Why  have  you  told  me  ?  '  she  cried.  *  I  knew !  Yes,  I 
knew  !  What  does  it  matter  ?  How  can  it  mend  things  to  speak  ? 
I  can  bear  it — I  can  bear  anything — but  I  will  not  talk  of  it.  I 
cannot !  I  will  not ! ' 

4  Never  after  to-night,  Mary,'  he  said  gently.  *  Let  us  face 
things  together  to-night  just  once,  and  decide  together  what  we 
shall  do.' 
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<  What  is  there  to  do  ?  '  retorted  Mary.  «  Nothing.  What  can 
there  be  to  do  ?  ' 

'That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  think  out,  trying  to 
decide.  We  must  go  away  where  we  are  less  well  known.  This 
life  that  we  are  leading — that  you  are  leading — cannot  go  on, 
shall  not.  We  will  leave  London — go  abroad — where  you  can 
live  your  own  life  and  be  true  again.' 

*  True  ?  '  said  Mary  wonderingly,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a 
dreary  little  smile  that  seemed  to  stab  him. 

For  more  than  a  minute  they  stood  in  silence  ;  then  Geoffrey 
put  down  his  forehead  heavily  against  his  hand,  and  drew  a  deep 
painful  breath  that  was  almost  a  groan. 

'  We  cannot  go  back;*  said  Mary  coldly  and  steadily  at  last ; 
*  and  to  look  back,  to  discuss  things,  to  regret  them,  is  worse  than 
useless.  We  have  our  life  to  live,  and  our  life  is — what  it  is.  We 
may  as  well  accept  it.  We  have  to  live  it  out  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
might  have  been.' 

*  We  can  make  it  nearer  what  it  might  have  been,'  he  pleaded 
eagerly.     *  Mary,  this  is  what  I  want  to  say  ;  let  us  face  disgrace, 
you  and  I — you  and  I  together — face  it  and  bear  it,  and  look  at 
the  world  honestly  again.     Our  lives  are  false — false  through  and 
through — yours  as  well  as  mine.     It  is  so,  Mary.' 

'  Do  I  deny  it  ?  Our  lives  are  a  lie.  Yes,  I  know  it.  Let 
them  be.' 

'We  will  go  away,'  he  repeated  pleadingly.  «We  will  go 
away — live  quietly — live  a  different  life.  We  need  not  say  why 
we  go — it  will  be  rightly  guessed — everyone  will  rightly  under- 
stand. We  shall  give  up  our  false  position,  and  you  can  be 
yourself  again — your  own  true,  sweet  self,  ashamed  of  nothing, 
living  your  own  good  life,  with  thoughts  that  all  the  world  might 
know  and  be  better  for  knowing.' 

A  little  pause. 

'  That  self  is  dead,'  said  Mary  quietly.  i  Such  a  life  as  you 
picture  would  kill  me  nowadays — send  me  mad,  I  think.  To 
seek  about  for  one's  dead  self  would  be — a  gruesome  task.  No, 
Geoffrey,  I  decline/ 

'  Mary,  you  do  not  understand.  I  want  you  to  help  me,  dear. 
I  want  you  to  help  me  to  be  true,  honest  with  the  world.  You, 
who  were  so  good,  who  are  so  good,  dear ' 

6  No.  Say  "  were," ?  interposed  Mary  bitterly.  '  I  understand 
you,  Geoffrey.  I  understand  all  that  you  would  say — all  that  you 
require.  You  ask  too  much.  You  are  cruel  to  ask  it/ 
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<  Mary  ! ' 

'  Cruel ! — cruel ! '  repeated  Mary  passionately,  looking  up  at 
him  with,  angry,  accusing  eyes,  her  face  flushed,  her  lips  tremu- 
lous with  indignation.  '  Do  you  think  of  no  one  but  yourself  and 
me  ?  Is  Jack,  little  Jack  nothing  to  you  ?  Do  you  care  nothing 
for  him — for  his  future,  his  good  name,  his  happiness — all  that  ? 
Your  own  child,  Gfeoffrey ! — our  own  child ! — and  you  care 
nothing !  What  does  it  matter  whether  we  are  false  if  he  is 
happy  ?  Our  life  is  a  lie — yes,  I  know  it  is  a  lie — and  it  shall  be 
a  Lie — for  his  sake — I  say  it  shall  be.  I  will  deceive  everyone  all 
my  life,  always,  all  I  can,  as  cleverly  as  I  know  the  way — 
always — always.  No  one  shall  know.  No  one  shall  ever  know. 
By-and-by  they  might  reproach  him  with  it !  They  shall  not — 
they  never  shall.  Yes,  I  am  wicked,  I  know.  I  choose  to  be 
wicked — I  do  not  care.' 

Her  words  seemed  to  beat  down  upon  him,  their  weight 
crushed  him  ;  he  bent  his  head  lower  against  his  hand,  and  his 
fingers  tightened  across  his  brow  as  though  they  would  stop  its 
throbbing.  For  fully  a  minute  after  Mary  had  done  speaking  the 
room  was  quiet ;  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  ticked  out  the 
moments  slowly  and  loudly  one  by  one. 

6 1  have  been  your  evil  genius,  Mary,'  he  cried  despairingly. 
6  You — you  who  have  been  all  to  me — my  good  angel — you ! ' 

Mary's  passion  was  gone.  Her  face  was  pale  again ;  she  stood 
looking  drearily  down  before  her,  cold,  untouched,  impassive. 

'  If  I  have  one  honest  thought,  one  honest  wish,'  continued 
Geoffrey,  *  and  sometimes  nowadays  I  have — it  is  you — you  who 
have  taught  me.  Our  marriage  saved  me.  And  you  have  been 
sacrificed.  My  salvation  was  not  worth  it — such  a  sacrifice  ! ' 

He  raised  his  head  wearily  and  bent  it  down  against  his  hand 
again.  Mary  drew  herself  up  a  little,  checked  a  sigh,  and  glanced 
towards  him. 

'  How  will  it  all  end  ?  '  she  asked  in  a  weary  tone.  '  If  one 
were  curious  one  might  wonder.  I  am  not  curious.  Let  us  talk 
of  something  else.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BRYAN'S  FAMILY. 

I  AM  not  allowed  much  time  In  which  to  change  my  mind.  Every- 
one  seems  to  think  the  bargain  such  a  peculiarly  fortunate  one  for 
rne  that  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  clinching  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  coy  in  fixing  the  wedding-day  when  the 
bridegroom's  entreaties  are  powerfully  backed  up  by  a  host  and 
hostess  anxious  to  get  rid  of  one,  and  by  a  sister — sole  represen- 
tative of  the  family— more  than  anxious  to  hurry  the  whole 
affair. 

The  question  of  the  date  is  raised  the  very  same  evening, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  announcement 
of  the  engagement. 

I  have  left  Mr.  Mansfield  to  tell  Sir  Joseph  and  anyone  else 
he  likes,  and  have  made  my  way  from  the  ice'to  my  own  room, 
having  for  the  moment  totally  forgotten  my  theatrical  objection 
to  return  to  Sir  Joseph's  roof  and  partake  of  his  food  in  the  frantic 
desire  to  escape  from  Mr.  Mansfield's  blandishments — blandish* 
ments  restricted  upon  the  ice  by  force  of  surroundings,  but  which 
threaten  to  become  extremely  disagreeable  in  the  shrubberies  on 
our  way  home. 

I  crouch  over  my  fire,  dry-eyed  and  heart-sick. 

'  I  can't  go  on  with  it,  I  can't/  I  murmur,  with  a  cold  shiver 
at  the  thought  of  the  kiss  Bryan  Mansfield  succeeded  in  imprint* 
ing  on  my  left  ear  just  before  we  emerged  from  the  laurel  walk. 
'  I  will  tell  him  that  I  did  not  mean  it — that  I  have  changed  my 
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mind.  He  must  acknowledge  that  I  only  said  what  I  did  in  a  fit 
of  temper  with  Sir  Joseph.' 

But  even  as  I  mention  Sir  Joseph's  name,  the  recollection  of 
his  rudeness  this  afternoon  returns  to  me,  and  like  a  weathercock 
I  veer  again ;  I  certainly  cannot  live  any  longer  upon  his  charity, 
and  if  I  add  the  further  insult  of  jilting  his  friend  to  my  crimes, 
must  leave  his  house  forthwith. 

The  sound  of  joyous  voices  below  strikes  on  my  ear,  and  from 
behind  the  window  curtain  I  watch  a  happy  family  party  coming 
towards  the  garden  door — Sir  Joseph,  Jacquetta,  Bryan  Mansfield, 
and  Frances,  all  chattering  and  laughing  in  highest  glee. 

'  Esme,  Esme,  where  are  you  ?  '  calls  out  my  sister  in  her  clear 
high  tones.  There  is  a  stampede  up  the  stairs  and  along  the 
passage  ;  then  Frances  taps  at  my  door. 

<May  we  come  in  ?  '  she  cries.  '  We  are  all  so  delighted,  and 
we  have  come  to  congratulate  you — Sir  Joseph  and  Jacquetta  and 
I — you  dear,  lucky  creature  ! ' 

*  You  are  indeed  most  fortunate  and  much  to  be  congratulated, 
my  dear  girl,'  declares  Sir  Joseph  with  pompous  magnanimity — 
he  has  apparently  forgotten  and  forgiven  our  little  fracas  upon 
the  ice.     '  You  are  about  to  make  a  match  worthy  in  every  way 
of  your  family  and  former  position ;  and  personally  Bryan  Mans- 
field is  &  fiance  of  whom  any  girl  may  be  proud.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  chimes  in  Jacquetta,  excitedly ;  '  and  what  a 
beautiful  house  you  will  be  able  to  have,  Esme  ! ' 

I  stand  stonily  silent ;  their  grief  at  losing  me  is  so  happily 
tempered  by  joy  at  my  glowing  prospects  !  It  appears,  however, 
that  my  demeanour  is  unexpectedly  correct  under  the  circum- 
stances; modest  elation  ought  to  be  represented  by  bashful 
silence.  • 

*  You  have  been  a  sly  little  lady,'  says  Sir  Joseph  with  bene- 
volent banter.  '  I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  past  of  Mansfield's 
feelings,  but  was  not  sure  whether  they  were  reciprocated.' 

4  Esme  was  quite  right  not  to  make  a  fuss  until  she  had  landed 
her  fish,'  approves  Jacquetta. 

6  Well,  we  must  not  leave  Mr.  Mansfield  all  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,'  says  Frances. 

Having  sealed  the  betrothal  by  formal  congratulations,  she 
prudently  withdraws  her  forces  from  too  long  converse  with  the 
fair  betrothed ;  so  with  a  pat  on  the  back  from  Sir  Joseph,  a 
bristly  embrace  from  Jacquetta — whose  moustache  would  not 
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disgrace  a  light  dragoon — and  a  hug  from  Frances,  I  am  again  left 
to  contemplate  my  bliss. 

During  dinner  I  am  protected  from  anything  more  difficult  to 
parry  than  jocose  hints  and  mild  waggery  by  the  hovering  presence 
of  Paton  and  his  subordinate  sprites  ;  but  when  the  door  finally 
and  reluctantly  closes  upon  them — with  professional  flair  they  have 
seen  ted  news  in  the  atmosphere,  and  have  lingered,  pressingly  atten- 
tive with  the  dessert — I  am  mercilessly  put  through  my  facings. 

*  How  dark  you  have  been  about  it,  Esme,'  begins  J[acquetta. 
'  It  really  has  come  upon  me  quite  as  a  surprise.     I  used  always 
to  fancy  that  you  liked  some  one  we  did  not  know — one  of  your 
old  friends.' 

6  Ah  !  Sir  Joseph  and  I  did  not  make  that  mistake,'  interposes 
Frances  quickly.  '  We  guessed  what  was  coming  off,  didn't  we,  dear  ?  ' 

Frances  is  very  much  on  the  alert  to-night  and  very  excited  ; 
her  eyes  are  brilliant  and  her  laugh  frequent  and  forced. 

*  Yes,  we  thought  it  was  in  the  air,'  responds  Sir  Joseph.    '  We 
had  our  suspicions.     And  when  is  the  wedding-day  to  be  ?  ' 

I  start  angrily;  tbey  are  indecently  quick  to  draw  the  toils 
around  me. 

'  You  are  in  a  hurry,'  I  exclaim  with  a  nervous  smile.  *  Why, 
we  have  not  had  time  yet  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a 
wedding-day  at  all.' 

*  I  expect  Mansfield  has  been  afraid  of  scaring  you  by  mooting 
the  question,'  says  Sir  Joseph,  beaming  affably  as  he  cracks  a  wal- 
nut.    '  He  wants  support — ha !  ha  !     You  ask  her  to  fix  the  day, 
and  we  will  all  back  you  up,  Mansfield  ! ' 

My  fiance  bears  his  honours  stolidly ;  he  has  been  gazing  at 
me  with  heavy  sentiment  between  the  courses,  but  otherwise 
maintains  his  usual  impassivity.  Thus  conjured  by  Sir  Joseph, 
he  says  gravely — 

*  Esme  must  know  that  the  earliest  date  is  the  one  that  will 
please  me  the  best.' 

'  There  is  the  trousseau  to  be  got,'  exclaims  Jacquetta ;  '  but 
that  can  be  done  in  a  month.  The  shops  are  so  much  quicker 
than  they  used  to  be.' 

*  Yes,  and  no  one  goes  in  for  a  long  engagement  nowadays,' 
declares  Frances.     '  Janie  Verschoyle  was  engaged  the  other  day 
and  married  within  three  weeks.' 

6  But  that  was  because  they  had  to  leave  for  India  by  a  certain 
date,'  I  retort  indignantly. 
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4  Not  at  all,' maintains  Frances.  '  It  was  because  her  father  said  he 
would  rather  have  a  mad  dog  in  his  house  than  an  engaged  couple.' 

Somehow  or  other  it  is  assumed  before  bed-time  that  my  wed- 
ding is  to  come  off  within  a  month ;  and  I  offer  no  firm  resistance. 
Since  I  am  going  to  marry  Bryan  Mansfield  in  order  to  have  a 
home  of  my  own  I  may  as  well  marry  him  at  once  as  in  six 
months'  time ;  the  intermediate  days  are  not  so  blissful  that  I 
should  haggle  violently  for  more  of  them. 

*  Tell  me  all  about  your  people,'  I  say  one  day  to  my  future 
spouse.     We  have  been  left  alone  in  the  drawing-room.     Frances, 
who  usually  devotes  herself  to  the  post  of  buffer  between  his  tender 
demonstrations  and  my  thorny  fretfulness,  being  temporarily  off 
duty,  I  have  hastily  started  the  first  subject  which  promises  to 
distract  his  attention  from  the  charms  of  my  person — the  smooth- 
ness of  my  skin  and  the  slimness  of  my  waist.     '  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  them.     Have  you  a  father  and  mother,  or  are  you 
"  an  orphan  of  parents  bereft "  ?  ' 

'  Well,  not  exactly,'  replies  Mr.  Mansfield,  with  as  much  slow 
caution  as  if  he  were  responding  to  a  vexed  question  of  mental 
arithmetic.  '  At  least,  my  father  is  dead,  but  my  mother  is  alive.' 

*  And  what  is  she  like  ?  '  I  inquire  gloomily. 

He  has  moved  along  the  sofa  and  is  putting  his  arm  round 
my  waist  again.  He  pauses  before  answering,  and  this  time  I  do 
not  blame  him.  Who  amongst  us,  wise,  witty,  and  epigrammatic 
though  he  be,  would  not  hesitate  before  cataloguing  his  mother, 
before  summarising  in  a  few  words  her  personal  appearance,  her 
virtues  and  her  vices  ? 

'  She  is  very  fond  of  talking,'  he  says  at  last,  <  and  she  has 
headaches  sometimes.' 

4  What  a  graphic  description ! '  I  exclaim  impatiently.  '  I 
never  heard  of  a  woman  who  wasn't  fond  of  talking  and  hadn't 
bad  headaches  sometimes.  You  might  as  well  say  she  has  tw< 
eyes  and  a  nose  ! ' 

'  It  is  so  difficult  to  describe  one's  mother,'  responds  nr 
betrothed  plaintively.  'Wouldn't  it  be  the  best  plan  for  you  to 
ask  me  some  questions  about  her,  and  then  I  could  answer  them  ?  ' 

'  Evidently  not  merely  the  best  but  the  only  plan,'  I  agre< 
tartly.  '  But  first  I  must  put  that  sofa  cushion  straight ;  it  worries 
me  beyond  endurance  to  see  things  crooked.' 

Having  corrected  the  cushion  on  the  opposite  sofa  with 
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smart  taps,  and  then  taken  up  my  position  beside  it  with  the 
width  of  the  fireplace  between  me  and  my  fiance — why  am  I 
thus  reduced  to  French  ?  Surely  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  language 
that  there  is  no  corresponding  English  expression  except  indeed 
'  my  young  man ' — I  become  more  cheerful. 

'  Well,  to  begin  with,  how  old  is  your  mother  ?  ' 

*  Ton  my  word,  I  don't  know,'  with  doubtful  hesitancy.  *  I 
never  asked  her,  and  she  is  the  sort  of  person  who  might  be  any 
age,  you  know.' 

<  H'm !     Is  she  well  off  ? ' 

(  Oh,  yes  ! — at  least  tolerably — nothing  much  to  speak  of — 
not  rich  and  not  poor ! ' 

To  my  astonishment  he  becomes  so  confused  that  I  look  away 
and  gaze  into  the  fire.  Perhaps  I  have  been  unduly  curious.  I 
dare  say  he  supplements  Her  income  by  a  good  allowance  and  does 
not  care  to  say  so ;  he  seems  very  generous  about  money  matters. 

6  Well,  what  is  her  pet  hobby  ?  ' 

4  Hobby  ?  '  he  repeats,  the  dark  flush  in  his  face  slowly  dying 
out  as  I  refrain  from  further  financial  inquiries.  '  I  don't  think  she 
has  any  hobby  in  particular.' 

'  No  hobby ! '  I  exclaim  disappointedly.  '  We  don't  seem  to 
be  getting  along  at  all.  Age  uncertain,  income  ditto,  no  parti- 
cular tastes  or  occupation !  I  must  point  my  questions  a  little 
more.  What  does  she  do  with  herself  all  day  ?  ' 

*  She  goes  to  see  people  mostly.' 

*  Poor  people  ?  ' 

*  No.     Her  friends.' 

'  Where  does  she  live  ?  ' 

'  At  Frampton.' 

( Frampton  ? ' 

'  A  village  in  Hampshire.' 

'Ah,  now  I  am  beginning  to  see  my  way.  She  is  sociable. 
She  likes  talking.  She  has  no  particular  occupation.  She  lives  in  a 
village.  Shall  I  offend  you  if  I  mention  the  word  gossip  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  replies  Bryan.     <  She  is  a  regular  old  gossip.' 

I  smother  a  yawn.  His  mother  seems  dreadfully  uninterest- 
ing ;  but  after  all  what  can  one  expect  ?  I  must  feign  an  interest 
in  her  if  I  cannot  feel  one — 

It  is  my  duty  to, 

and  as  I  am  going  to  take  all  manner  of  good  things  from  Bryan 
Mansfield's  hands,  I  want  to  do  my  duty  by  him, 
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'  And  have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters?  '  I  ask  suddenly. 

Mr.  Mansfield  has  left  his  sofa  and  is  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug halfway  towards  mine. 

'  Only  one  brother,'  he  replies  briefly. 

6  And  what  is  he  like  ?  ' 

6  Well,  he  is  in  the  army,'  replies  Bryan  comprehensively. 

No  need  to  ask  his  regiment — the  hundredth  and  something  in 
the  line  of  course. 

I  glance  anxiously  at  the  clock.  What  an  age  Frances  has 
been !  She  went  away  to  write  a  note  for  Sir  Joseph  quite  half 
an  hour  ago. 

A  tete-a-tete  with  my  fiance,  is  fatiguing  work ;  it  gives  me 
the  sensation  of  pushing  a  heavy  stone  up  a  steep  hill,  and  I  am 
mentally  out  of  breath  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

I  suppose  all  his  wits  have  run  into  finance,  and  he  must  be 
perpetually  calculating  rates  of  interest  and  bills  of  exchange 
when  he  sits  so  solemnly  and  ponderously  silent.  The  ability 
which  succeeds  in  the  City  wears  an  excellent  disguise  in  every- 
day life. 

'  Good  heavens !  how  you  scratch  me ! '  I  exclaim  crossly. 
*  I  really  never  could  have  imagined  how  bristly  a  moustache  is.' 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Bryan  has  established 
himself  beside  me. 

*  I  will  shave  it  off  if  you  like,'  he  says  sentimentally. 

'No,  don't.  It  would  be  very  disastrous  to  your  personal 
appearance,  and  I  shouldn't  like  being  kissed  any  the  more,'  I 
rejoin  illogically. 

*  You  said  just  now  it  was  only  because  of  the  bristly '  he 

begins  reproachfully. 

'  No,  indeed,'  I  interrupt.  '  I  hate  being  kissed,  anyhow  ;  I 
always  did  ;  ask  Frances.' 

6 1  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  he  declares  with  more  animation 
than  usual.  '  I  am  sick  of  Frances.  She  pokes  her  finger  in 
every  pie.' 

'It  is  very  ungrateful  of  you  to  say  so,'  I  retort.  'She  is 
always  singing  your  praises,  and  indeed  I  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  marrying  you  if  it  had  not  been  for  Frances.' 

'  Very  likely,'  he  responds,  and  a  mulish  expression  comes 
over  his  face ;  <  but  that  does  not  make  me  any  fonder  of 
Frances.' 

(  Complimentary  to  me  ! ' 
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(I  don't  mean  anything  rude  to  you,  darling,'  he  answers 
hastily,  and  as  I  see  reconciliatory  caresses  impending,  I  strike  in 
firmly — 

<  Well,  don't  let  us  waste  our  time  quarrelling  and  making  it 
up  again,  when  there  are  so  many  more  interesting  things  we 
have  to  talk  about.  Do  you  know  we  haven't  settled  yet  where 
we  are  to  live  ?  ' 

'  In  Loamshire,  of  course,'  says  Bryan.  '  I  thought  that  was 
understood.' 

'Oh,  yes!  I  know  you  intend  to  buy  a  place  there,  but  we 
should  not  go  to  it  just  yet,  should  we  ?  I  should  like  to  be  in 
town  for  the  season.  I  love  town  and' — so  does  Frances,  I  was 
about  to  say,  when  I  remember  in  time  that  this  will  not  be  much 
of  an  argument  with  Mr.  Mansfield ;  I  mumble  a  little,  and  finally 
conclude  my  sentence  with — '  and  we  shall  have  a  house  in  London 
of  course.' 

I  suppose  Bryan  has  noticed  my  prevarication,  for  he  does  not 
reply  at  once  ;  presently  he  asks  constrainedly,  '  Which  do  you 
prefer,  Mayfair  or  Belgravia  ?  ' 

*  Belgravia,'  I  answer ;  '  but  so  much  depends  on  the  house. 
Have  you  been  looking  at  any  ?  ' 

*  I  have  had  so  little  time,'  he  says  apologetically.     '  Coming 
down  here  nearly  every  evening  makes  my  day  in  town  very 
short,  and  I  have  a  lot  to  get  through  before  the  28th.     It  is 
drawing  very  near,  isn't  it,  darling  ?     Only  fifteen  days  more  to 
wait.     How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  trousseau  ?  ' 

'How  is  she  getting  on  with  her  trousseau?'  strikes  in 
Frances,  looking  round  the  hideous  Japanese  screen  which  cuts  off 
the  draught  from  the  door.  '  Very  badly  indeed.  Ugh !  how 
cold  it  is !  Make  room  for  me  by  the  fire  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it,  Bryan.  Esme  is  awfully  foolish  over  her  clothes ;  she 
won't  let  Sir  Joseph  give  her  a  sou  towards  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  the  trousseau  will  be  a  miracle  of  shabbiness  ! ' 

'  Don't  you  care  for  fine  clothes  ? '  asks  Bryan  curiously. 

'  Care  for  them  ! '  I  laugh,  much  more  at  my  ease  in  Frances* 
protecting  presence.  <  I  adore  them  !  I  give  you  fair  warning 
that  my  dressmaker's  bills  will  be  preposterous  after  I  am 
married.  Indeed  it  is  only  right  you  should  understand  once  for 
all  that  my  tastes  are  expensive  all  rcund.  I  like  diamonds,  and 
good  horses,  and  old  French  furniture  and  new  French  gowns. 
So  now  you  know  what  is  before  you  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   DOCTOR'S    OPINION. 

MY  wedding-day  draws  on  apace.  I  am  utterly  miserable;  but 
at  least  I  am  occupied.  Before,  I  was  utterly  miserable  and  had 
no  occupation  to  distract  my  thoughts  from  my  misery.  Allan 
Vaudrey  haunted  me  day  and  night ;  now  he  is  sometimes  shelved 
in  my  mind  by  the  bustle,  the  thanksgiving  for  presents,  the 
letter-writing,  the  gown-fitting,  the  hundred  and  one  petty  dis- 
tractions that  attend  a  wedding. 

Poor  paltry  consolation  for  the  loss  of  one's  happiness  !  Yes, 
but  it  is  easier  to  endure  life  when  a  tired  body  and  a  wearied 
brain  stifle  recollection  and  deaden  pain,  than  when  one  awakes 
in  the  morning  to  a  long,  empty  day,  with  only  aching  memories 
to  dwell  upon. 

I  have  insisted  upon  a  quiet  wedding.  Sir  Joseph  wanted  to 
send  into  the  highways  and  hedges  for  guests ;  in  other  words,  to 
ask  everyone  he  knows  and  everyone  I  know  to  come  and  witness 
the  crowning  ceremony  of  his  benevolent  tact — the  marriage  of  a 
pauper  Nugent  and  20,OOOL  a  year. 

But  I  have  been  firm  ;  no  one  of  my  friends  shall  be  beholden 
to  him  through  my  instrumentality  for  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  grain 
of  salt,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  gaped  at  by  an  appraising  crowd 
of  his  friends,  who  will  minutely  adjust  the  balance  between  my 
family  and  good  looks  and  the  happy  bridegroom's  money-bags. 

I  have  my  way,  the  future  Mrs.  Bryan  Mansfield  being  a  per- 
sonage whose  wishes  carry  more  weight  than  the  Esme  Nugent  of 
the  past ;  and  one  damp  February  morning  the  hungry-looking 
Vicar  of  Riverdale  reads  that  most  terribly  solemn  marriage  service 
over  my  quaking  body  and  stunned  mind,  in  the  same  monotonous 
jog-trot  voice  in  which  he  welcomes  a  helpless  infant  into  the 
Church's  fold,  or  speeds  a  still  more  helpless  traveller  on  his  last 
long  journey. 

I  am  feebly  glad  that  I  have  been  too  busy  and  too  tired  during 
the  last  month  to  read  the  marriage  service  over.  If  I  had  fully 
remembered  those  awful  words,  could  I  have  come  here  to  forswear 
myself  thus  ? 

I  mean  to  do  my  duty  to  Bryan  Mansfield  certainly,  but  how 
fgr  do  I  fall  short  of  those  tremendous  promises  I 
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It  is  over  now.  Bryan  Mansfield  and  I  are  man  and  wife.  We 
have  left  the  church  and  eaten  of  the  bridal  feast ;  we  have  said 
good-bye  to  consequential  host  and  red-brick  halls.  As  we  bowl 
down  the  drive  I  lean  out  of  the  carriage  window  and  take  my 
last  glance  at  that  pompous  stucco  portal — oh  !  if  only  all  that  had 
happened  to  me  since  I  first  passed  under  it  were  but  a  hideous 
nightmare  ! 

But  here  I  am  awake  and  in  the  flesh.  Am  I  not  seated  by 
my  husband's  side,  and  is  he  not  vainly  endeavouring  to  possess 
himself  of  my  ungloved  hand  ?  Are  we  not  off  and  away,  en  route 
for  the  Riviera  and  the  good  things  of  this  life  ? 

I  have  taken  Frances'  advice  to  the  letter,  have  I  not  ?  I  am 
married  before  February  is  over ;  I  am  going  to  Cannes  for  the 
honeymoon — Cannes  is  so  charming  in  the  early  spring!  lam 
coming  back  for  the  London  season.  Altogether  I  had  better  try 
and  model  myself  upon  Frances  for  the  future.  I  think  I  should 
be  happier  if  I  could. 

We  are  breakfasting,  my  husband  and  I,  in  our  tiny  yellow 
salon  at  the  Hotel  des  lies  Britanniques. 

It  is  a  glorious  Cannes  morning,  and  our  windows  are  thrown 
wide  open,  the  gentle,  balmy  March  breeze,  which  barely  stirs  the 
window  curtains,  bearing  no  relation  whatever  to  the  tearing  east 
wind  which  is  relentlessly  probing  each  individual  flaw  in  each 
British  constitution  at  home. 

How  pretty  the  outlook  is !  The  eucalyptus  waving  its 
blue-green  leaves,  the  orange  trees  laden  with  yellow  fruit ;  here, 
just  under  the  window,  a  grey  olive  bearing  aloft  the  white  blooms 
of  a  Banksian  rose  which  has  climbed  right  on  to  its  crown — and 
through  everything  the  blue,  blue  sea  dancing  in  the  sunlight. 

A  paradise  in  truth ;  but  to  enjoy  paradise  one  must  have  a 
mind  at  ease,  a  heart  at  peace.  With  bitter  memories  perpetually 
surging  up,  restless  discontent  gnawing  ceaselessly,  and  an  uncon- 
genial companion  always  at  one's  elbow,  it  is  surely  better  to  turn 
back  again  to  our  grey,  bustling,  work-a-day  island.  So  I  opine  ; 
but  so  seemeth  it  not  good  to  my  lord  and  master. 

6  Now  we  have  really  got  away  from  home,  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  be  in  a  hurry  to  put  our  necks  into  the  collar  again,'  he  is 
saying  lazily. 

*  In  fact,  you  are  like  a  child  at  a  pantomime  who  says  he  never 
wants  to  go  home  again,  never,  never ! '  I  respond,  sniffing  doubt- 
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fully  at  my  boiled  egg — can  one  ever  be  aught  but  doubtful  of 
hotel  eggs  ? 

*  Well,  I  do  think  we  are  having  rather  a  good  time,  don't 
you,  darling  ?     What  do  you  say  to  going  slowly  along  the  coast 
line  into  Italy,  spending  May  at  the  Lakes  and  the  summer  in 
Switzerland  ? ' 

*  G-ood  heavens !  what  a  hideous  programme,'  I  cry  with  snap- 
pish haste.     *  A  whole  spring  and  summer  of  trains  and  dirty 
railway   stations,   and   smelly   foreigners   and    impudent   hotel- 
keepers,  and  skinny  guinea-fowls  ! ' 

6  You  certainly  are  determined  to  look  on  the  black  side  of 
everything,'  says  Bryan,  with  such  crestfallen  mortification  that 
I  repent  me  immediately  of  my  rude  speech. 

'Perhaps  I  was  morose,'  I  acknowledge,  with  an  apologetic 
wave  of  the  hand  towards  his  tweed  sleeve  ;  *  but  you  must  put  it 
down  to  disappointed  greediness  ;  this  egg  is  not  so  fresh  as  it  once 
was.' 

*  What  a  shame  ! '  exclaims  Bryan — poor  fellow  !  he  is  easily 
mollified  by  the  sketchiest  excuse  for  a  caress  from  me.     '  I  will 
ring  for  another  at  once.' 

*  Dear   Bryan,   an   egg,   like    Caesar's   wife,   should  be  above 
suspicion.     Please  don't  ask  me  to  suspect  another  this  morning. 
We  were  talking  about  our  plans,  weren't  we  ?     Don't  you  think 
the  season  in  town  would  be  nicer  than  so  much  wandering  ? ' 

Bryan  looks  away  and  answers  not. 

4 1  love  London,'  I  continue ;  '  and  when  I  have  been  away 
from  it  for  long  I  get  quite  homesick  for  the  nice  towny  smell 
and  the  bustle  and  the  life  ;  there  are  moments,  I  assure  you, 
when  the  very  German  bands  and  organ-grinders  have  a  place  in 
my  affections.' 

Still  my  husband  does  not  respond.  Presently  he  gets  up  and 
walks  to  the  open  window. 

*  I  really  never  heard  anyone  imply  before  that  smells  were 
desirable,'  he  says  at  last,  with  a  somewhat  sulky  intonation. 

(  Not  smells  in  the  plural,  of  course,'  I  explain,  warming  with 
my  subject  as  I  perceive  a  mute  resistance  ;  *  but  the  smell  of  the 
pavement — you  know  what  I  mean.  London  always  feels  more 
homelike  to  me  than  any  other  place  ;  and  as  for  Frances,  she  posi- 
tively adores  it.  She  says  that  Paradise  may  be  all  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  that  the  published  accounts  of  it  don't  sound  half  so 
cheery  as  London  in  the  season.' 
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*  How  profane  of  her ! '  remarks  Bryan,  with  righteous  dis- 
approbation. 

'  I  dare  say ;  but  then  Frances  very  often  is  profane,'  I  respond 
lightly,  being  too  anxious  about  the  subject  in  hand  to  do  battle 
over  my  sister's  reputation  for  sanctity.  '  I  am  afraid  you  don't 
quite  agree  with  me  in  my  rhapsodies,  but  at  any  rate  you  have  no 
objection  to  our  spending  part  of  the  year  in  London,  I  suppose  ? ' 

No  answer ;  and  Bryan  still  presents  me  with  a  full  back  view 
of  his  person. 

*  Well,  you  might   say   something ! '    I  declare   at  last.     1 1 
thought   it  was    an    understood  thing.     When   the    subject  was 
discussed  before  our  wedding  you  led  me  to  believe  so.' 

' 1  can't  imagine  what  makes  you  so  anxious  about  it,'  he  says 
presently.  'Town  is  all  very  well  for  girls  who  want  to  rush  about 
and  meet  heaps  of  men,  but  when  once  a  woman  is  married  it 
ought  not  to  make  any  difference  to  her  where  she  and  her  husband 
live.' 

As  this  masculine  view  of  the  case  is  propounded  my  eyes  fill 
with  tears  of  disappointment.  My  nerves  are  on  edge  with  the 
worries  of  an  already  too  prolonged  tete-a-tete  with  my  husband. 
For  three  solid  weeks  I  have  breakfasted  with  Bryan  Mansfield, 
walked  with  him,  lunched  with  him,  driven  with  him,  dined  with 
him,  played  bezique  with  him — he  never  reads — made  tea  for  him. 
It  has  been  dreary  uphill  work  ;  we  have  not  two  ideas  in  common ; 
and  now  am  I  to  find  out  that  a  similar  performance  is  expected 
of  me  in  the  long  indefinite  future  ? 

'  Will  you  tell  me  your  objection  to  our  spending  part  of  the 
year  in  London  ?  '  I  ask,  after  two  or  three  minutes  spent  in  try- 
ing to  regain  control  of  my  voice  and  my  eyes.  ' If  it  were  a 
question  of  money  I  would  not  say  another  word ;  but  as  that  is 
impossible,  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  are  so  opposed  to  it. 
You  have  hitherto  lived  principally  in  town,  have  you  not  ?  You 
cannot  dislike  it.' 

My  voice  sounds  quavery,  and  the  tears  won't  be  winked  away, 
though  I  am  not  yet  despondent  of  the  ultimate  result  of  our 
argument.  My  will  is  stronger  than  my  husband's,  and  he  is 
fonder  of  me  than  I  of  him ;  therefore  I  must  prevail.  But  so 
appalling  is  the  prospect  of  his  company,  and  his  alone,  during 
months  to  come  (for  we  shall  be  alone,  whether  touring  as  he 
proposes,  or  settling  in  Loamshire,  totally  deserted  during  the 
summer),  that  the  bare  idea  of  it  fills  me  with  consternation. 
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Bryan  turns  sharply  round  as  my  snuffly  accents  strike  his  ear. 

'  You  aren't  crying,  my  darling,  are  you  ?  Don't  be  foolish, 
now,  like  a  dear,  good  girl ;  there's  nothing  to  cry  about,'  he  says, 
in  the  nervously  soothing  tone  one  would  use  with  a  screaming 
infant. 

« I  am  not  crying,'  I  retort,  with  mendacious  dignity,  '  and  I 
am  not  foolish  ;  but  as  I  have  already  remarked  about  half  a  dozen 
times,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you  have  any  sensible  reason 
why  we  should  not  go  back  to  London  ?  ' 

Thus  cornered,  my  husband  at  last  brings  out  the  following — 

'  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  my  doctors  have  forbidden  me 
to  live  in  London.' 

6  Your  doctors  ! '  I  cry  curiously.  '  Why,  Bryan,  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  I  didn't  know  you  had  any  doctors.' 

*  They  say  that  if  I  live  in  London  I  shall  be  certain  to  go  into 
the  City:  and  I  must  not  go  into  the  City,'  replies  my  husband  in 
a  parrot-like  voice. 

*  How  very  extraordinary  ! '  I  murmur  apprehensively.     «  Bat 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Bryan  ?     What  made  you  consult  a 
doctor  ? ' 

4  It  was  my  head,'  returns  Bryan.  (  My  head  got  queer,  you 
know.' 

He  makes  this  tremendous  statement  with  an  utter  absence  of 
emotion,  and  stands  by  the  breakfast  table  gently  flipping  his 
watch  chain,  apparently  rather  relieved  that  my  tears  have  so 
suddenly  dried  up. 

6  Your  head  ! '  I  repeat,  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper. 
'  Yes.     Too  much  excitement.     You  have  no  idea  what  a  place 
that  City  is.     So  old  Jenkinson  said  I  must  knock  off  work  and 
amuse  myself.' 

Having  got  over  his  first  reluctance  to  enter  upon  the  subject, 
Bryan  becomes  quite  chatty  as  he  proceeds — 

*  An  outdoor  life — that  is  what  he  recommends.  Hunting, 
shooting,  skating,  lawn  tennis — anything  and  everything  to  keep 
me  out-of-doors.  No  hot  crowds,  no  excitement ;  but  plenty  of 
air  and  a  little  quiet,  cheerful  society.  English  country  life  in 
fact,  with  an  occasional  trip  on  the  Continent ! ' 

My  eyes  feel  round  with  terror,  but  I  bend  my  head  and  trifle 
with  my  tea-spoon. 

4  His  head  got  queer.'  Whit  a  frightfully  vague  statement ! 
A  whole  gamut  of  horror  may  be  comprised  in  it,  from  raving 
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madness  down  to  a  mere  threatening  of  brain  fever.  <  So  you  see, 
my  dear,'  continues  Bryan  cheerfully,  '  we  had  better  not  risk 
this  season  in  London.' 

'  Certainly  not ! '  I  gasp  ;  then  as  a  new  complication  strikes 
me  I  raise  my  head.  '  And  your  business,  Bryan  ?  How  did  you 
manage  about  leaving  your  business  so  suddenly  ? ' 

*0h,  I  can  well  afford  to  retire,'  he  says,  turning  sharply 
away.  *I  can  well  afford  to  retire,  I  tell  you,'  with  angry 
repetition. 

*  Well,  dear,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  thai,'  I  respond 
gently. 

There  is  more  guile  than  affection  in  my  gentleness ;  I  am 
naturally  not  inclined  to  argue  with  a  person  who  has  just 
imparted  information  of  so  peculiar  a  character. 

Bryan  has  his  way  as  to  our  summer  plans,  of  course.  There 
are  few  things  worth  contesting  with  a  person  whose  head  has  a 
habit  of  '  getting  queer,'  especially  in  the  first  scare  of  hearing 
thereof;  and  I  raise  no  further  objection  to  dawdling  slowly  along 
the  Riviera  towards  the  Italian  lakes. 

I  make  many  wily  attempts  to  probe  the  exact  nature  of  the 
mental  trouble  which  caused  his  abrupt  retirement  from  business 
with  varying  success.  Bryan  does  not  always  avoid  the  subject, 
and  will  sometimes  descant  volubly  upon  what  he  said  to  the 
doctor  and  the  doctor  said  to  him  ;  but  his  own  impressions  of  his 
illness  are  hazy,  its  trifling  details  being  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  main  fact. 

I  gather,  however,  that  it  was  never  considered  necessary  to 
place  him  under  the  least  restraint,  and  the  more  I  talk  to  him 
the  more  satisfied  I  become  that  his  illness  was  entirely  brought 
on  by  business  worry  and  excitement. 

Oddly  enough,  though  my  husband  is  communicative  enough 
about  everything  else,  I  can  never  get  a  single  business  detail 
from  him.  I  know  he  made  his  money  in  stockbroking,  but  that 
is  all  I  know  about  it ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  much  care.  It 
is  the  spending  of  it  which  will  interest  me. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MATRIMONIAL   FELICITY. 

OF  that  spring  and  summer  I  cannot  write.  No  words  will 
express  its  blank  dreariness. 

From  one  bright  landscape  to  another  we  journey,  from  the 
smiling  Mediterranean  to  fair  Como,  from  the  laburnum-decked 
shores  of  Lugano  to  the  snow-clad  hills  of  the  Engadine ;  and 
everywhere,  among  the  loveliest  scenes  of  God's  earth,  I  carry  the 
swift  punishment  of  my  short-sighted  folly  with  me  ;  everywhere 
I  acknowledge  desolately  to  myself,  *  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
have  spoilt  my  life.' 

I  wake  up  each  morning  to  wonder  how  I  am  to  go  through 
the  weary  day.  I  lie  down  each  night  praying  God  to  protect 
me  from  torturing  dreams  of  a  bygone  time  wherein  I  hear  again 
my  faithless  lover's  voice  and  watch  the  fond  light  in  his  eyes. 

My  happiness  is  wrecked.  Only  duty  remains.  I  have  been  a 
weak,  self-indulgent  girl.  I  have  longed,  I  have  struggled  for 
happiness,  and  God  in  His  wisdom  has  withheld  it.  Then  there 
arises  in  me  a  vague,  blind,  groping  wish  to  do  what  is  right. 

In  this  torturing  tete-a-tete,  more  painful,  more  lonely  than  the 
completest  solitude  that  earth  could  afford,  it  is  borne  in  upon 
me  that  the  only  chance  of  enduring  the  consequence  of  my  mad 
rashness  is  in  clinging  blindly  to  my  duty.  Peace  will  only  come 
in  fulfilling  as  best  I  can  each  trivial  task,  in  enduring  as 
smilingly  as  in  me  lies  each  trying  rub  of  my  self-chosen  lot. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A     LOAMSHIKE     MEET. 

*  You  must  have  had  a  perfect  orgy  among  the  dressmakers  in 
Paris,'  says  Frances,  as  she  fingers  one  gown  after  another  in  a 
tour  round  my  wardrobe-room  ;  *  and  Heaven  knows  you  deserved 
it,  poor  thing !  What  on  earth  you  found  to  do  in  those  out- 
landish regions  passes  my  comprehension  ! ' 

' 1  never  heard  Italy  and  Switzerland  called  outlandish  before,' 
I  remark  witheringly. 
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*  Any  place  not  within  a  mile  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  is  out- 
landish in  May  and  June,  according  to  my  lights,'  declares 
Frances.  c  However,  as  you  turn  crusty  whenever  we  talk  about 
it,  by  all  means  let  bygones  be  bygones ;  and  if  you  have  left  me 
in  the  lurch  all  the  summer,  at  any  rate  you  have  provided  a  very 
charming  refuge  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  now.' 

6 1  am  glad  you  approve.' 

<I  had  great  doubts  at  first,'  responds  my  candid  sister. 
(  When  you  wrote  and  told  me  the  place  was  not  an  old  one — how 
old  is  it  ?  twenty,  forty  years  old  ? — my  heart,  oppressed  by  Sir 
Joseph's  red  brick,  misgave  me.  I  said  to  myself,  "  Esme  never 
had  enough  backbone  ;  she  is  letting  her  husband  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter."  But  I  see  I  need  not  have  doubted  you.  Mil- 
bourne  is  a  delightful  place  in  the  most  delightful  of  counties.  I 
declare  I  feel  my  old  self  again,  though  I  have  not  been  breathing 
Loamshire  air  for  twelve  hours  yet.  And  I'm  going  to  have  a 
real  good  time,  am  I  not,  Esme  ?  ' 

'  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  are,'  I  respond  heartily ;  '  and 
you  know  Bryan  loves  having  people  about  the  place  too.  But  I 
must  tell  you,  Frances,  that  we  have  not  been  too  cordially 
received.  The  village  has  flown  at  us,  it  is  true,  but  the  county 
seems  in  no  hurry  to  call.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that ! '  exclaims  Frances,  her  face 
falling  disappointedly.  *  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  You 
came  in  August,  and  it  is  now  the  end  of  October — two  months. 
Why,  what  can  be  the  matter?  I  can't  imagine  Loamshire 
people  turning  their  backs  on  a  Nugent.' 

'  Well,  you  must  remember  we  are  fifteen  miles  from  Billing- 
ton,  practically  out  of  reach  of  our  old  friends  ;  and  then  Uncle 
Frank  has  not  particularly  glorified  the  family  name,  and — and  of 
course  they  don't  know  Bryan  ! ' 

With  this  last  remark  I  turn  a  mortified  crimson  face  away 
from  my  companion.  No  one,  be  he  saint  or  be  he  sinner,  likes  to 
be  shunned  by  his  fellows  ;  and  the  coolness  of  our  neighbours  in 
a  county  where  I  once  held  my  head  so  high  has  been  particularly 
galling  to  my  unheroic  soul,  which  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  so 
inured  to  misfortune  as  to  despise  pin  pricks.  It  has  taken  away 
half  the  pleasure  Frances'  advent  would  otherwise  have  given  me, 
for  I  know  full  well  that  her  sharp  eyes  will  see  each  slight  as 
quickly  as  mine,  and  that  she  will  trace  it,  even  more  quickly 
than  I,  to  its  true  origin — doubt  of  my  husband. 
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She  understands  my  annoyance  now  without  further  expla- 
nation, and  does  not  insist  upon  details. 

*  Of  course  they  don't  know  Bryan,'  she  says  cheerfully,  with 
a  kindly  pat  on  my  shoulder,  '  and  a  tortoise  is  lively  in  its  ways 
compared  with  an  average  Loamshire  squire ;  but  when  they  do 
know  Bryan,  and  the  amount  of  bullion  at  his  back,  you  take  my 
word  for  it  they  will  rush  here  fast  enough.     Now  let  us  come 
and  inspect  the  stables,  shall  we  ?     It  is  awfully  kind  of  Bryan  to 
give  me  a  mount  next  Monday.     The  meet  is  at  Shooter's  Court, 
of  course.' 

The  meet  is  at  Shooter's  Court.  It  always  is  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  and  all  Loamshire  is  there. 

Loamshire  is  by  no  means  a  hunting  county.  It  is  a  county 
for  big  meets,  and  ladies,  and  wheels,  and  old  gentlemen  who 
study  their  gates;  but  the  men  who  want  to  ride  shake  their 
heads  and  leave  us  for  the  shires. 

We  look  very  neat,  Frances  and  I,  and  our  nags  are  perfect, 
for  Bryan  pours  out  money  like  water  over  horseflesh. 

He  himself  is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  nervousness  as  to  our 
social  reception  upon  this  first  appearance  in  public.  His  hunter 
is  a  beauty,  his  hat  of  the  glossiest,  and  his  coat  of  the  pinkest, 
but  not  all  this  faultless  array  inspires  him  with  a  tithe  of  the 
modest  confidence  a  new  Paris  gown  will  impart  to  the  most 
cowardly  of  women.  As  to  the  hunting,  he  has  not  given  that  a 
second  thought ;  the  best  run  over  the  best  country  will  coldly 
comfort  him  if  Lady  Dromore  fails  to  see  me,  or  Sir  Geoffrey 
Mordaunt  forgets  to  say  '  Good  morning '  to  him. 

Shooter's  Court  is  overflowing  with  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  the  entrances  are  blocked  with  all  manner  of  vehicles,  from 
family  chariots  down  to  the  minutest  of  perambulating  wash- 
baskets. 

As  we  amble  past  the  familiar  faces  we  are  greeted  with  cool 
indifference.  No  one  heeds  us  much,  and  it  is  evident  that  some 
suppressed  excitement  is  in  the  air. 

*  The  Prince  is  here,'  says  my  sister  before  we  have  passed 
half  a  dozen  carriages. 

*  Indeed ! '  returns  Bryan  with  solemn  reverence.    '  Who  told 
you  so,  Frances  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  ' 

4 1  am  quite  sure,  though  no  one  has  told  me  so,'  says  Frances 
placidly.  *  I  see  it  written  all  around  in  the  rapt  expression  of 
holy  joy  which  always  pervades  Loamshire  faces  at  a  glimpse  of 
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the  coat  tails  of  Koyalty.  Look  at  Mrs.  Westby,  Esme;  the 
Prince  must  have  bowed  to  her  as  he  rode  past.' 

<She  would  smile  just  like  that  if  he  had  only  kicked  some 
mud  into  her  carriage,'  I  reply.  *  What  is  she  getting  out  on  to 
the  wet  grass  for  ?  ' 

6  How  do  you  do  ?  How  do  you  do  ?  '  cries  Mrs.  Westby, 
gushingly,  as  we  make  a  detour  to  avoid  running  over  her.  *  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  mob  ?  You  know  the  Prince  is  here,  of 
course.  We  have  been  five  minutes  without  advancing  one  step ; 
so  I  am  really  compelled  to  get  out  and  walk,  for  the  Prince 
would  think  it  so  very  odd  if  none  of  us  were  to  go  into  the 
house,  and  I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Westby  and  Ethel  have  got 
to.  If  you  see  them  would  you  mind  telling  them  from  me  that 
the  Prince  bowed  in  such  a  very  surprised  way  when  he  passed 
my  carriage  just  now  that  I  feel  sure  he  expected  me  to  be  on 
the  doorstep  of  Shooter's  Court  to  receive  him  ?  ' 

And  she  waddles  hurriedly  along  with  a  friendly  wave  of  her 
dumpy  hand ;  in  her  loyal  transport  she  has  evidently  overlooked 
my  marriage,  and  has  also  forgotten  that  she  did  not  see  me 
when  I  met  her  in  Brackham  last  week. 

'  That  is  Mrs.  Westby,  is  it  not  ?  '  asks  Bryan  in  an  impressed 
whisper.  '  But  why  does  the  Prince  expect  her  to  receive  him  ?  ' 

'  Why  indeed  ?  '  I  ejaculate.  '  The  only  reason  I  can  imagine 
is  that  Mr.  Westby  was  returned  for  Brackham  the  other  day  by 
a  majority  of  three,  but  I  can't  quite  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
a  meet  at  Shooter's  Court.' 

<That  woman  has  the  elements  of  true  greatness  in  her,' 
remarks  Frances.  '  She  will  get  on  in  the  world.  Just  fancy, 
Bryan,  her  children  have  to  learn  half  a  page  of  the  "  Peerage  " 
and  repeat  it  to  her  every  morning  after  breakfast,  collaterals 
and  all.' 

*  Dear  me  !  That's  rather  a  long  task,'  returns  Bryan  gravely. 
'The  "Peerage  "  is  always  so  closely  printed.' 

Frances  turns  her  head  and  bestows  an  amused  smile  upon 
me,  at  which  I  only  colour  uncomfortably.  I  suppose  a  girl  does 
not  understand  the  annoyance  any  wife  must  feel  at  seeing  her 
husband  laughed  at,  however  indifferent  he  may  be  to  her. 

As  we  leave  the  drive,  with  its  femininely  freighted  carriages, 
and  emerge  upon  the  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  we  make  the 
pleasing  discovery  that  the  men  are  not  going  to  eye  us  from  a 
distance,  and  shake  their  heads  over  our  misdeeds,  after  the 
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manner  of  their  womankind.  In  five  minutes  Frances  and  I  are 
the  centre  of  a  little  mob. 

'  How  do  you  ?     Jolly  mornin',  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  (rood  mornin'.     Not  much  chance  of  a  fox  to-day.' 

«  Good  mornin'.     That's  a  nice  animal  you're  ridin'.' 

And  so  on,  exactly  as  if  we  had  all  met  last  week ;  and  if 
their  conversation  is  not  of  the  most  intellectual,  it  is  at  any  rate, 
cheery  and  the  scene  amusing. 

'  You  know  the  Prince  is  in  the  house,'  says  little  Sir  Charles 
Dalziel,  sidling  confidentially  up  to  me;  'and  I  call  it  most 
inconsiderate  the  way  everyone  is  mobbing  him  there.  I  went 
in,  of  course,  because  you  see  we  were  up  at  Cambridge  together, 
and  I  thought  I  ought  to,  but  really  the  place  was  so  crammed  I 
was  edged  out  again — positively  not  standing  room.' 

'  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  hunted  more  or  less  all  day,  poor 
fellow,'  I  respond  sympathetically.  'It  is  not  likely  we  shall 
have  a  fox  to  divide  the  honours.  There  they  are,  coming  out.' 

And  in  five  minutes  we  are  trotting  serenely  along  the  road 
after  the  hounds,  a  soothing  sense  of  being  in  the  most  exalted 
of  company  permeating  the  whole  assemblage  down  to  the  village 
fishmonger  in  his  donkey-cart. 

'  Lady  Dalziel  is  very  anxious  for  the  Prince  to  come  to  our 
place  and  have  something  to  eat  in  the  afternoon,'  says  Sir 
Charles,  continuing  his  confidences  as  we  jog  along.  'He  has 
been  in  at  most  places  about  and  never  at  ours,  though  I  was  up 
at  Cambridge  with  him ;  but  you  know  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
manage.  Hounds  don't  very  often  run  our  way  from  here,  and  I 
don't  see  how  I  am  to  get  hold  of  him  unless  they  do.  I  couldn't 
go  and  ask  him  now,  when  we  are  nine  miles  from  my  house, 
could  I  ?  '  looking  up — for  Sir  Charles  is  a  little  man  on  a  little 
nag — questioningly,  into  my  face 

Sir  Charles  and  I  are  old  friends — many  is  the  run  we  have 
seen  together — and  Lady  Dalziel  is  of  domestic  tyrants  the  most 
tyrannous. 

4  No.  I  don't  think  it  would  do  just  yet,'  I  answer  sym- 
pathetically ;  '  but  you  might  find  out  if  the  Master  is  going 
to  draw  your  way,  as  it  seems  probable  we  shall  be  at  it  all 
day/ 

In  front  of  me  is  a  neat  little  figure  which  is  terribly  distract- 
ing my  attention  from  Sir  Charles'  hopes  and  fears— a  little  figure 
whose  pretty  shoulders  and  slim  waist  generally  do  present  a 
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back  view  when  the  hounds  are  running  to  any  but  the  hardest 
riders.     It  is  Mrs.  Stuart,  Allan  Vaudrey's  friend. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  her.  I  would  rather  keep  out  of  her 
way.  Why  should  I  give  myself  more  pain  to  bear?  for  the 
sound  of  Allan  Vaudrey's  name  would  be  acutest  pain  to  me. 
Yet,  having  seen  her,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else ;  she  may  have 
heard  from  him  lately ;  at  any  rate  her  eyes  have  rested  on  his 
face  since  mine  ;  she  is  still  his  friend,  while  I — what  can  I  hope 
for  except  never  to  meet  him  again  ? 

Where  is  Bryan  ?  I  have  not  noticed  him  since  we  left  the 
carriages;  but  as  I  turn  and  look  around  I  find  him  jogging 
quietly  behind  me. 

4  Come  and  ride  by  me,  Bryan,'  I  say,  with  a  smile  whose 
brightness  is  quickly  reflected  on  his  face ;  6  if  I  miss  you  in  this 
crowd  I  shall  never  find  you  again.  Sir  Charles,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  you  know  my  husband  ?  ' 

But  Sir  Charles  has  not  much  to  say  to  Bryan.  He  evidently 
does  not  consider  him  a  fit  confidant  for  those  overwhelming 
perplexities  anent  the  Prince's  snack  and  Lady  Dalziel,  and  of 
nought  else  can  he  discourse  this  morning,  so  he  falls  away  and 
Bryan  and  I  go  on  together. 

Other  men  come  up ;  Major  Johnstone,  whose  electioneering 
speeches  I  used  to  manufacture  as  we  hung  about  the  coverts  two 
winters  ago ;  poor  Lord  Chadwyck,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
compose  halting  sonnets  on  my  charms,  to  which  he  compelled  me 
to  listen ;  and  many  more. 

But  they  all  seem  to  fight  shy  of  Bryan ;  and,  naturally,  the 
more  clearly  I  perceive  this  the  closer  do  I  stick  to  him. 

'  There  is  a  short  cut  through  the  covert,'  says  Major  John- 
stone,  as  we  approach  Perry's  Wood.  'If  Mr.  Mansfield  will 
trust  me  to  take  care  of  you  I  will  show  you  the  way,  and  we 
shall  escape  this  muddy  lane.' 

' 1  know  that  short  cut,'  I  retort  scornfully,  '  and  it  would  land 
us  in  the  watersplash  on  the  other  side.  We  had  much  better 
keep  to  the  lane,  don't  you  think  so,  Bryan  ?  ' 

But  suddenly  there  is  a  halt ;  the  hounds  are  put  into  Perry's 
Wood ;  those  in  front  back  a  little,  and  Mrs.  Stuart  and  I  are 
brought  face  to  face. 

With  an  exclamation  of  delight  she  separates  herself  from  the 
group  of  men  surrounding  her — she  always  is  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  men — and  makes  straight  for  me. 
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'  I  have  been  looking  out  for  you,'  she  cries.  '  I  thought  you 
would  be  here  to-day.  Why  have  you  taken  a  place  so  far  away  ? 
Ten  miles  from  me  as  the  crow  flies.' 

*  And  fifteen  miles  by  road  from  my  new  aunt,'  I  rejoin  with  a 
laugh.    *  We  couldn't  go  and  settle  just  under  her  nose,  could  we  ?  ' 

'  The  family  relations  might  certainly  be  strained,'  agrees  Mrs. 
Stuart ;  '  but  what  of  that  ?  Family  relations  mostly  are  ;  and 
at  any  rate  you  would  have  been  near  all  your  friends.  By  the 
way,  talking  of  friends,  a  great  admirer  of  yours  is  coming  to  stay 
with  me  in  a  day  or  two — Allan  Vaudrey.  You  remember  him, 
don't  you  ?  Will  you  kick,  eh  ?  '  (This  to  her  quadruped,  who 
resents  having  his  back  turned  to  the  hounds.)  '  Or  was  it  Frances 
he  was  so  devoted  to  in  those  historic  times  ? ' 

'  Whichever  of  us  it  might  have  been  he  loved  and  rode  away,' 
I  answer  calmly — thank  Heaven  I  am  quite  calm  ! — *for  the  last 
I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  gone  abroad — to  Australia,  or  New 
Zealand,  was  it?' 

*  India,'  amends  Mrs.  Stuart.     '  Well,  anyhow  he  has  had  no 
end  of  luck  since  then.     His  brother  died  of  cholera  just  after  he 
got  out  there,  and  Allan  has  come  into  the  title  and  any  amount 
of  money.' 

*  How  severe  you  are  this  morning !  '  I  laugh — and  if  my  laugh 
is  suddenly  checked  because  it  sounds  forced  in  my  own  ears,  I 
don't  think  anyone  else  has  noticed  it.     *  First  you  are  down  on 
family  relations  in  general,  and  now  you  call  a  man's  brother  dying 
"  no  end  of  luck."    Have  any  of  Mr.  Stuart's  people  been  walking 
over  you  lately  ?  ' 

'  He  hasn't  got  any ;  and  I  give  thanks  after  every  meal  for 
that  one  sweetener  of  my  lot,'  returns  Mrs.  Stuart  devoutly. 
*  Well,  I  must  get  on,  or  this  animal  will  have  me  in  the  ditch. 
I'll  bring  Sir  Allan  over  to  see  you  one  day  soon,' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TOO   LATE. 


'  BRYAN,  I  am  so  tired/  I  say  wearily,  about  an  hour  afterwards. 
'  Will  you  stay  with  Frances  and  let  me  go  home  alone  ? ' 

4  Tired,  are  you  ?  '  returns  Bryan  kindly.     *  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,  you  have  been  riding  so  little  lately.     I'll  come  with  you,' 
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4  No,  no,  yon  forget  Frances  ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to  take  her 
home  so  early.  It  is  only  one  o'clock,  and  she  is  so  enjoying  herself/ 

She  is  indeed.  With  half  a  dozen  men  around  her,  her  cheeks 
painted  the  colour  of  a  cherry  by  the  fresh  air,  her  blue  eyes 
dancing,  her  willowy  figure  looking  almost  fragile  in  her  dark 
habit,  Frances  is  in  great  form  ;  and  fragile  though  she  may  look, 
I,  who  know  her,  am  fully  aware  that  she  will  tire  out  most  of 
her  admirers  and  come  home  at  nightfall  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

I,  too,  have  been  in  great  form  and  in  great  request ;  I,  too, 
have  chattered  gaily  since  I  met  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  have  bidden 
numberless  men  to  come  and  see  me,  reckless  for  the  moment  as 
to  whether  they  bring  their  feminine  belongings  or  not. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  I  feel  '  I  can  no  more,'  as  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours expressively  put  it ;  if  I  don't  get  away  my  collapse  will  be 
patent. 

After  arguing  for  five  minutes  Bryan  resigns  himself  to  the 
task  of  chaperoning  his  fair  sister-in-law,  and  leaves  me  to  slip 
quietly  off  and  turn  my  face  homewards,  alone. 

Once  well  away  from  field  and  hounds,  I  crouch  wearily  in  my 
saddle  and  moan  dismally  as  the  tears  roll,  one  by  one,  down  my 
cheeks. 

*  Oh  !  Allan,  the  pity  of  it,  the  mocking  pity  of  it ! '  I  cry 
aloud.  i  That  you  should  have  left  me  not  one  short  year  ago  for 
money's  sake — and  now  should  be  so  rich ! ' 

And  if  it  had  not  been  for  want  of  wretched  money  I  should 
never  have  known  how  weakly  he  loved  me  ;  for  love  me  he  did — 
only  not  enough  to  brave  poverty  for  my  sake ! 

How  am  I  to  meet  him  ? 

I  tell  myself  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  hard,  it  is  cruel  to 
have  so  stern  an  ordeal  forced  upon  me — and  am  conscious  all  the 
while  of  a  shrinking  joy  in  the  very  thought  that  I  shall  see  his 
face  again ;  and  with  that  troubled  joy  comes  also  a  terrible 
loathing  of  my  present  lot. 

Why  has  he  come  to  unsettle  me  ?  I  was  not  happy  yesterday, 
it  is  true ;  but  I  had  striven  for  and  earned  a  certain  dull  peace. 
I  had  pushed  my  grief  so  far  away  as  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
details  of  my  daily  life.  I  have  even  cared  much  about  making 
my  house  beautiful. 

As  I  slip  off  my  horse  at  the  door  and  walk  upstairs  I  remem- 
ber with  astonishment  that  I  was  quite  excited  about  this  time 
yesterday  over  a  screen  which  I  am  having  made  to  match  the 
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ivory  panelling  and  pink  hangings  of  my  bedroom  ;  yes,  I  fingered 
that  old  rose  du  Barry  brocade  with  genuine  affection  and  talked 
for  half  an  hour  about  it ! 

To-day  I  am  thrown  back,  again  into  a  miserable  whirlpool  of 
emotion,  and  all  my  crushed-down  misery  starts  up  and  confronts 
me  afresh. 

'  Madame  a  1'air  fatigue,  mais  tres  fatigue,'  says  my  maid  as 
she  bustles  around  me. 

Julie  is  a  comfortable  sort  of  female  with  a  bundley  figure  and 
a  homely  visage,  chosen  in  careful  contrast  to  the  too  enticing 
charms  of  Priestman. 

Madame  glances  at  herself  as  she  stands  in  front  of  the  long 
glass  while  Julie  deftly  unbuttons  her  habit,  and  it  is  a  wretched 
little  white  face  she  sees  reflected  there,  and  Madame's  tall  slim 
form  is  drooping  brokenly. 

'  I  have  overridden  myself,  Julie,'  I  murmur  apologetically,  in 
wholesome  awe  of  downstairs  gossip.  '  You  have  no  idea  how 
tiring  hunting  is.' 

About  half-past  four  I  hear  the  horses  led  round  to  the  stables, 
and  presently  Frances  marches  into  my  room,  in  a  gorgeous, 
flowered  silk  tea-gown — she  has  been  running  riot  as  to  clothes 
as  well  as  I.  Why  should  she  not  with  so  rich  a  brother-in-law  at 
her  back  ? 

'  Julie  said  you  were  lying  down,'  she  remarks,  *  and  I  told 
her  to  bring  my  tea  in  here.' 

How  much  does  Frances  know,  I  wonder  ? 

4  Yes,  curl  up  on  that  end  of  the  sofa,'  I  say,  *  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing  since  I  left  you.  I  have  been  reading 
all  the  afternoon  till  my  eyes  are  aching.' 

And  so  they  are,  but  not  with  reading.  Julie  has  been  sent  to 
fetch  a  novel  from  the  drawing-room,  and  it  is  now  ostentatiously 
lying  open  at  my  side  ;  if  Frances  had  asked  me  its  title,  however, 
my  mendacity  would  have  been  exposed. 

'  Mrs.  Westby  has  collared  the  Prince  and  taken  him  home 
for  some  light  refreshment,'  begins  Frances  conversationally ;  '  but 
the  refreshment  will  be  very  light,  and  I  shouldn't  think  the 
Prince  would  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  there  again,  for  Mr.  Westby  told 
me  that  his  butler  had  gone  up  to  town  for  the  day  and  taken  the 
key  of  the  cellar  in  his  pocket.' 

4  What  a  fool  the  woman  must  be  to  ask  people  there  when 
she  knew  that ! '  I  rejoin. 
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'  She  is  by  no  means  a  fool,'  dissents  Frances  solemnly.  « It  is 
perfectly  astonishing  how  she  is  getting  on.  Talk  about  wit, 
beauty,  or  brains !  Why,  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  brass. 
A  front  of  brass  is  what  Mrs.  Westby's  fairy  godmother  must  have 
brought  to  her  christening,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  it  will  land 
her  in  the  peerage  one  of  these  fine  days.' 

'  And  whom  did  you  ride  with,  Frances  ? '  I  ask,  indifferently 
consigning  Mrs.  Westby  to  oblivion  and  the  peerage. 

'  Oh,  heaps  of  people  !  Captain  Mouat  and  Mr.  Vincent  and 
Sir  George  Churchill ' 

'  I  dare  say,'  I  break  in,  as  she  pauses  to  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea ; 
6 1  can  imagine  the  men.  But  didn't  you  talk  to  any  women  ? ' 

*  Not  I,'  returns  my  sister,  shaking  her  curly  head  decisively. 

*  Did  you  ever  know  me  waste  my  breath  over  our  own  sex  when 
I  could  get  hold  of  a  man  ?' 

'Mrs.  Stuart  was  inquiring  very  tenderly  for  you,'  I  say,  with 
studied  calm. 

Frances  glances  at  me,  and  that  lovely  colour  of  hers  flatters 
a  little. 

'  I  didn't  see  her,'  she  says  hurriedly.  *  Did  you  speak  to  her  ? 
Was  she  telling  you  any  news  ?  ' 

*  A  great  piece  of  news,'  I  return  steadily,  still  watching  Frances. 

*  She  says  that  Allan  Vaudrey's  brother  is  dead,  and  that  he  has 
come  into  everything.' 

*  You  don't  say  so  ! '  ejaculates  my  sister.     '  What  a  perverse 
stroke  of  luck  ! ' 

'  You  knew,  Frances,'  I  exclaim  angrily.  « It  is  no  use  pre- 
tending you  didn't.  I  can  see  it  in  your  face.' 

*  Well,  and  if  I  did  know,  what  was  the  good  of  talking  about 
it  ?  '  she  asks  boldly. 

'  I  think  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  tell  me,'  I  answer, 
•'  instead  of  leaving  me  to  hear  it  from  a  stranger.  How  long  have 
you  known  ? ' 

'  Some  months,'  she  returns.  '  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  while 
you  were  abroad.' 

There  is  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  only  broken  by  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fire  and  the  noise  of  Frances'  tea-spoon  as  she  fiddles 
with  her  cup,  a  sullen  expression  clouding  her  bright  face. 

'Well,  we  needn't  squabble  over  it,'  I  say  at  last;  'it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  I  am  so  sorry  about  his  brother 
dying — he  will  be  quite  alone  in  the  world  now.' 
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*  One  need  never  be  alone  with  two  millions  in  one's  pocket,5 
retorts  Frances  cynically.     '  "  The  World  "  said  he  was  going  to 
spend  the  next  twelve  months  touring  in  the  East  with  friends.' 

'"  The  World  "  was  wrong  then,'  I  remark.  *  He  is  coming  to 
stay  with  Mrs.  Stuart  in  a  day  or  two.' 

*  What ! '   exclaims  Frances,  and  she  jumps  up  so  violently 
that  the  tea  is  spilt  out  of  her  cup  all  over  the  front  of  her  pretty 
tea-gown. 

4  Oh,  Frances  !     It  marks  so,'  I  cry  sorrowfully. 

A  genuine  love  for  fine  clothes  is  deeply  implanted  in  my 
bosom — I  think  I  should  try  and  mop  up  a  tea  stain  if  I  were 
dying — and  in  a  moment  I  am  on  my  knees  before  my  sister 
brandishing  a  cobwebby  pocket-handkerchief. 

But  Frances  jerks  her  gown  out  of  my  hand  and  walks  straight 
out  of  the  room.  As  she  passes  the  long  mirror  I  see  the  reflec* 
tion  of  her  face ;  it  is  white  as  death,  her  features  are  quivering, 
and  her  blue  eyes  widely  opened  as  if  in  terror. 


(To  be  continued.") 
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MEMORIES  OF  GRETA  HALL. 

<  MOUNT  HOREB  with  the  glory  upon  its  summit  might  have  been 
more  glorious  but  not  more  beautiful  than  old  Skiddaw  in  his 
winter  pelisse.'  So  wrote  Kobert  Southey.  It  is  as  beautiful  to- 
day ;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  its  beauty,  for  we  are  standing  at 
Greta  Hall  with  tears  in  our  eyes:  the  last  of  the  Laureate's 
children  has  passed  away. 

We  turn  from  Skiddaw,  glowing  into  rosiest  sunset,  to  gaze 
upon  the  dark  purple  ranges  towards  the  west. 

The  Greta  runs  with  audible  weeping  towards  the  bridge.  The 
great  giant's  camp,  as  Coleridge  called  it,  of  tent-like  mountains, 
Grisedale,  Swinside,  Barrow,  Causey,  and  Catbels — is  hushed  and 
darkened,  as  if  some  of  our  sorrow  possessed  it  also. 

Sadly  the  returning  rooks  clang  among  the  trees,  then  pass 
on  to  rest  in  the  great  wood  beyond,  as  if  they  too  had  felt  that 
a  change  had  fallen  upon  the  place. 

A  change  has  fallen  upon  the  place  :  the  last  link  that  bound 
full  forty  years  of  Greta  Hall  memories  with  the  present  has 
snapt.  We,  who  would  talk  with  his  son  about  the  father  who, 
with  singular  purpose  and  the  noblest  self-sacrifice  joined  with 
deepest  affection  for  his  family,  laboured  on  in  the  weary  mill  of 
letters  at  this  sweet  Hall  of  the  Muses,  whose  days  among  the 
dead  were  passed  for  forty  years  in  yonder  library,  who  suffered 
family  bereavement  more  than  mortal  flesh,  unaided  by  a  quiet 
spirit,  could  have^ endured,  and  passed  to  his  rest  as  long  ago  as  the 
21st  of  March,  1843,  henceforth  are  unable  to  hold  such  converse. 

Henceforward  we  must  seek  for  reminiscences  hereabout  of 
Robert  Southey  not  from  his  children,  but  from  the  country  folk 
amongst  whom  he  sojourned.  It  is  true  that  there  still  lives  one 
venerable  lady  in  the  vale  who  remembers  how  she  and  the  Greta 
Hall  children  twined  a  laurel  wreath  to  set  upon  his  brows  when 
the  Laureate  returned  from  London  in  November  1813,  'sworn 
to  reveal  all  treason  against  the  King,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  Poet-Laureate  ship,  and  to  obey  the  Lord  Chamberlain.' 

No  one  else  hereabout  survives  who  entered  into  the  sweet 
simplicities  of  Greta  Hall,  where  household  manners  must  needs 
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have  breathed  wholesome  laws,  seeing  that  educated  women  with 
their  own  hands  performed  much  household  work  in  love  for  one 
another  and  in  devotion  for  the  master  and  children  of  the  house, 
and  seeing  too  that,  from  the  naming  of  the  cats  to  the  ordering 
of  the  little  line  of  children's  clogs  in  the  '  mangling  room '  to 
*  curiously  symbolise  the  various  stages  of  life,'  there  was  a  halo 
of  romance  thrown  over  all. 

But  Greta  Hall  has  changed  little  or  nothing.  Still,  as  one 
enters  the  front  door,  one  realises  how  completely  the  house  was 
adapted  by  its  very  building  to  be  the  home  of  a  double  family. 

The  wing  on  the  left  of  the  front  hall  passage  was  the  first 
half  of  the  house  that  was  erected.  There  dwelt  its  architect,  old 
Jackson,  the  well-known  carrier  between  Whitehaven  and  Lancas- 
ter, employer  of  '  mild  Benjamin,'  *  whose  much  infirmity,'  seeing 
he  was  but  *  a  frail  child  of  thirsty  clay,'  once  got  the  better  of 
him  at  the  Cherry  Tree,  and  though  it  won  immortality  for  him- 
self and  his  stately  charge — 

That  through  the  mountains  used  to  go 
In  pomp  of  mist  or  pomp  of  snow 
Majestically,  huge  and  slow — 

lost  him  his  place  and  robbed  the  country-side  of  both  waggoner 
and  wain. 

In  that  left-hand  wing  of  the  master  waggoner's  house  the 
Coleridges  were  domiciled  when  their  cousins  the  Southeys  came 
in  1803  to  Keswick.  One  never  enters  the  left-hand  room,  <  Paul,' 
as  it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  *  Peter,'  opposite,  without 
thoughts  of  little  Derwent  Coleridge  giving  his  father  that  won- 
derful lesson  in  '  Derwentogony  ' — 

Fatlier.  Who  made  you,  Derwent  ? 

.D.  James  Lawson,  the  carpenter,  father. 

Fatlier.  And  what  did  he  make  you  of  ? 

D.  The  stuff  he  makes  wood  of ;  he  sawed  me  off,  and  I  did  not  like  it 

or  else  listening  in  fancy  to  the  prattle  of  that  '  blessed  vision, 
happy  child,'  that  was  'so  exquisitely  wild,'  whose  name  still 
lingers  in  connection  with  this  room — Hartley  Coleridge. 

Here  Hartley  would  invent  his  new  line  of  kings  that  were  to 
be,  here  create  the  wondrous  animals  whose  skeletons  grew  out- 
side their  skins,  and  become  afeard  of  his  own  creations. 

Above  his  head  would  little  Hartley  hear  his  father's  footsteps 
pacing  to  and  fro;  sometimes  too,  perhaps,  young  Derwent  playing 
tricks  with  old  Mr.  Jackson's  organ,  stowed  away  in  Coleridge's 
study. 
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But  we  are  thinking  of  Robert  South ey  and  his  children,  and 
we  must  leave  this  left-hand  or  northern  wing  of  Greta  Hall  and 
pass  across  the  passage  to  the  later-built  half  of  the  house,  and  we 
shall  find  ghosts  in  every  corner. 

Across  the  passage  we  enter  the  room  opposite  Hartley's,  that 
was  known  of  old  as  *  Peter,'  comfortably  but  plainly  furnished. 
We  seem  to  see  upon  its  walls  many  pictures — two  oil  landscapes 
by  a  friend  and  several  water-colours ;  in  one  recess  '  a  frightful 
portrait,'  as  Sara  Coleridge  called  it,  of  Mrs.  Coleridge,  by  a 
young  lady.  It  is  breakfast  time,  eight  of  the  clock.  Southey 
has  already  had  two  hours'  work  down  at  Davies'  lodgings  over 
Dr.  Bell's  *  Letters  and  Remains  ; '  he  has  been  lingering  out  on 
the  terrace  to  see  the  morning  light  on  Grisedale  Pike  from  what 
he  used  to  call  the  finest  vantage  ground  for  a  home  view  in 
Cumberland.  He  stoops  his  bushy  head  to  enter  the  door ;  little 
Sara  Coleridge  runs  to  his  arms,  arms  that  have  never  forgotten 
his  own  little  grey-eyed,  good-humoured  Margaret,  whose  place 
the  baby  niece  had  seemed  to  fill  when  first  the  poet  and  his 
heart-broken  wife  came  to  Keswick. 

*  Uncle,'  cries  Sara,  *  it's  Edith's  birthday  to-day  ;  we  are  going 
to  make  a  May  queen  of  her.  I  couldn't  sleep  all  night,  the 
river  sounded  so  loud  and  the  forge  hammer  began  so  early.'  And 
as  she  of  the  dark  and  glittering  eye  speaks  *  with  voluble  dis- 
course and  eager  mien,'  into  the  room  runs  quaint  Moses,  or  Job, 
as  they  called  Hartley,  head  all  awry,  top-heavy  with  thinking, 
and  crammed  full  of  his  prophecies  about  King  Thomas  III.  and 
the  unearthly  creatures  of  his  imagination — the  Rabzeze  Kallaton 
and  others.  With  Job  enters  his  younger,  merry-eyed,  robustly 
framed  brother  Derwent,  *  Stumpy  Canary,'  in  his  yellow  frock ; 
radiant,  affectionate  Isabel  runs  in  with  Bluff  King  Hal,  as  Bertha 
was  nicknamed, — Bertha  the  '  tender-hearted,  '  my  dark-eyed 
Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove.'  Garrulous  Kate,  (  as  round  as  a  mush- 
room button,'  comes  in  next,  and  with  her  that  '  Edithling'  once 
'  so  very  ugly,  with  no  more  beauty  than  a  young  dodo,'  now 
grown  to  be  a  fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked  child,  with  quite  enough 
of  the  queen  of  the  house  about  her  in  her  graceful  movements  to 
anticipate  that  burst  of  Wordsworth's  praise — 

0  lady,  worthy  of  earth's  proudest  throne, 
Nor  less  by  excellence  of  nature  fit 
Beside  an  unambitious  hearth  to  sit 
Domestic  queen. 

2  2- -2 
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With  Edith  comes  into  the  room  her  younger  and  only 
brother,  Herbert,  that  light  of  his  father's  eyes,  Southey's  '  only 
and  his  studious  boy,'  now  seven  years  old,  very  active  and  bright 
in  manner,  but  pale  of  face  with  a  pallor  that  gave  a  depth  to 
the  darkness  of  his  Tartar  eyes,  and  delicate  in  all  his  bearing ; 
up  he  runs  at  once,  and  leaps  into  his  father's  arms.  It  was  of 
Edith  May  that  Southey  had  written — 

A  child  more  welcome  by  indulgent  Heaven 
Never  to  parents'  tears  and  prayers  was  given  ; 

but  as  one  watches  the  poet's  look  when  Herbert,  leaping  down 
again,  runs  round  to  give  his  sister  another  birthday  kiss,  one  feels 
that  it  had  been  more  truly  written  of  this  his  *  only  boy.' 

Then  Wilsy,  dear  old  Mrs.  Wilson,  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
the  house,  now  seventy  years  old — 

The  aged  friend,  serene  with  quiet  smile, 
Who  in  their  pleasure  finds  her  own  delight — 

enters,  and  with  her  Madame  Bianchi  and  her  niece  Pulcheria, 
Wilsy's  favourite  tabbies.  She  has  come  to  say  that  Mrs.  Southey 
will  be  down  directly.  Would  Aunt  Lovell  come  from  her  sitting- 
room  next  door  and  make  tea,  and  would  Mrs.  Coleridge  mind 
stepping  upstairs  for  a  moment  ?  There  is  a  whisper  at  the  door 
about  a  birthday  present ;  Edith  May's  cheeks  burn.  There  was 
something  of  the  father  in  the  child ;  men  remember  still  how 
Southey's  face  used  to  flush  up  like  a  young  girl's  with  emotion 
when  he  was  quite  an  old  man. 

Now  breakfast  begins.  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  watch  the 
tender  ways  in  which  Southey  almost  coaxes  his  wife  to  take  the 
morning  meal — now  pours  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  her,  now  prepares 
toast  daintily  for  her  acceptance — all  with  such  pretty  cooing  ways 
as  lovers  use,  for  lovers  they  are  now,  as  on  that  half- sad,  half-joyous 
day  that  made  them,  man  and  wife  in  mid-November  1795. 

Then  up  the  stairs  the  whole  party  go  to  the  great  library  with 
its  noble  outlooks.  The  large  window,  looking  south  down  upon 
the  green  with  its  wide  flower-border  and  over  the  whitewashed 
houses  with  their  quaint  low  chimneys  to  Walla  Crag  and  the 
town,  gives  glimpses  of  Derwentwater  above  the  houses.  Beau- 
tiful Walla  Crag  as  seen  through  this  window,  to-day  at  least,  will 
be  robbed  of  that  familiar  form  for  foreground,  the  back  view  of 
a  gentleman  seated  at  a  library  table  as  seen  in  the  frontispiece 
to  *  The  Doctor.'  To-day  is  Edith's  birthday,  and  to-day  on  the 
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green  below  with  much  pomp  will  the  May-pole  be  set  up,  and 
tea-drinking  and  flowers  and  frolic  will  demand  the  poet's  presence. 
To-day  no  hand  will  touch  the  heaps  of  vellum-covered  tomes 
on  their  sides  upon  the  floor,  no  mouth  will  blow  the  dust  from 
a  single  one  of  the  four  thousand  volumes  of  the  library  that  lines 
the  walls.  Of  course  little  Job  cries  out  to  be  shown  <  his  pic- 
tures,' because  it  is  a  '  birfday  ; '  but  Dapper,  the  dog,  runs  barking 
up  the  stairs,  and  Duppa's  sketches  of  Kaffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo  are  forgotten  at  the  voice  of  honest  Joseph  Glover,  the 
factotum  at  Greta  Hall,  who  has  come  to  say  that  the  boat  will 
be  ready  at  eleven  o'clock  for  the  young  ladies  to  gather  *  daffys ' 
at  Lord's  Isle. 

There  is  a  rush  to  the  mangling  room  below  stairs ;  such  a 
tumbling  together  of  lanthorns  and  clogs  and  pattens ;  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge in  a  terrible  fidget ;  Mrs.  Southey  calm ;  Kobert  Southey 
asking  for  his  clogs,  his  blue  peaked  cap,  and  his  coat  with  the 
lappeted  cape  and  the  poem  in  its  pocket :  and  away  from  Greta 
Hall  the  happy  family  go,  leaving  Aunt  Lovell  to  superintend  the 
pastry  and  the  cakes  for  the  May-day  tea.  Back  they  come  laden 
with  springtide  spoil,  Wilsy  and  Glover  and  Betty  Thompson,  the 
faithful  nurse,  like  Jacks  in  the  green. 

Then  dinner  at  two ;  afterwards  a  romp  in  the  apple  room, 
where  the  ghost  was.  A  ring  at  the  front-door  bell  announces 
the  arrival  of  merry,  grey-eyed  little  Mary  Calvert,  who  has  come 
from  Windy  Brow  to  join  in  the  birthday  happiness  and  May-day 
festival. 

( Father's  written  a  special  poem  for  Edith — something  about 
a  tale  of  Paraguay  !  '  shriek  the  Southey  children.  '  We  had  no 
Spanish  lesson  this  morning — and  got  such  a  lot  of  daffodils ! ' 

Mary  Calvert  has  brought  bluebells,  and  a  gift  from  her  mother 
and  a  pot  of  cream ;  and,  after  a  good  kiss  all  round,  the  party 
set  to  work  to  wreathe  the  May -pole  Glover  has  prepared,  and 
weave  the  crown  for  Edith  May. 

Then  all  run  up  into  the  buff- curtained  library,  and  very 
touchingly  the  poet  speaks  to  the  children  of  this  birthday  festival. 
He  tells  them  that  he  should  like  them  to  remember  to-day  that 
they  have  another  little  sister  Edith — Margaret  Edith,  Margery 
in  heaven — and  that  there  is  a  little  grave  which  he  hopes  they 
will  not  forget  to  make  a  posy  for  in  the  old  Crosthwaite  church- 
yard, there  where  baby  Emma  of  the  dark  eyes,  five  years  ago, 
was  buried — 'the  sweetest  child  that  ever  was  born,'  so  Wilsy 
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says,  and  so  says  Betty  Thompson.  Poor  Nurse  Betty !  she 
chokes  audibly.  '  But  now,  children,  I  have  got  some  news  for 
you,'  continues  the  father.  '  We  are  all  to  be  happy,  not  sad,  for 
Edith  May's  sake  to-day.  Mrs.  Senhouse  sends  her  compliments, 
and  will  you  all  go  over,  in  honour  of  Edith,  to  the  Bay  for  tea 
to-morrow  ?  And  here  is  a  kind  letter  wishing  Edith  happy 
returns  from  Mr.  Spedding,  of  Armathwaite ;  and,  if  we  will  go, 
his  pleasure  boat,  the  "  Spanish  Patriot,"  shall  meet  us  all  at 
"  the  lands  "  below  Great  Crosthwaite,  and  we  are  to  have  a  prim- 
rosing  with  him  in  the  woods.  And  here  is  a  letter  from  Senhora, 
the  Bhow  Beghum,  for  Edith's  very  self,  with  lots  of  kisses.' 

*  But  the  poem,  father ! '  cry  the  children. 

'  I  want  to  be  thinking  about  the  tale,'  chimes  in  little  Job, 
and  breathlessly  the  youngsters  wait  to  hear  the  introduction  to 
Edith's  very  own  poem,  '  The  Tale  of  Paraguay ' — not  under- 
standing truly,  but  pleased  as  only  children  can  be  pleased  when 
something  has  been  written  for  their  own  occasion. 

Clear- voiced,  high,  and  tremulous — but  not  sonorously  and 
deep,  as  Wordsworth  would  have  read  it — Kobert  Southey  reads 
the  dedication  of  his  poem ;  but  his  voice  shakes  at  the  close, 
when,  looking  straight  into  little  Edith's  face,  he  reads — 

And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  with  grief 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  grey 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  marked  thy  father's  head, 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief, 
And  mine  is  falling  fast  into  the  yellow  leaf. 

For,  young  as  the  May  queen  is  to-day,  Southey  has  taken  Edith, 
as  afterwards  he  took  Herbert,  to  his  heart;  has  made  the* Edith- 
ling  '  his  companion  and  his  fellow-student,  and  spoken  often  of 
matters  that  pertain  to  serious  age  and  the  things  that  shall  be 
beyond. 

The  children  clap  their  hands.  Hartley  puts  his  head  on  one 
side  and  begins  asking  the  questions  of  a  philosopher.  Isabel, 
swift  of  tongue  and  temper,  rebukes  him.  Kate  sidles  up  and 
puts  her  hand  in  her  father's.  Herbert  toddles  off  to  Sara  of  the 
black  eyes,  to  ask  about  the  new  tartan  frock  in  which  he  is  to 
be  dressed  for  the  May- pole  dance,  and  *  Stumpy  Canary '  votes 
for  the  *  wreaf '  to  be  put  on  Edith's  head. 

Then  Mrs.  Coleridge  bustles  Sara  off  to  be  dressed.  Dear, 
good,  clever  Mrs.  Coleridge,  she  was  always  dressing  Sara,  and 
generally  a  little  fidgety.  And  soon  the  clogs  are  heard  pattering 
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down  from  the  nursery,  and  out  into  '  the  front '  the  family  go, 
Edith  May,  radiant  with  the  daffodil  crown,  to  dance  about  the 
glorious  May-pole.  I  think  if  we  had  seen  the  poet  that  after- 
noon of  the  May  queen's  festival  we  should  have  said  that  he 
had  accurately  described  himself  when,  writing  to  his  friend 
Grrosvenor  Bedford,  he  said  he  did  not  think  '  a  happier,  merrier- 
hearted  man  '  existed.  And  yet  that  little  Tale  of  Paraguay,  of 
which  the  poet  had  written  the  preface  for  Edith's  tenth  birthday, 
had — so  Southey  tells  us — as  its  object  to  plant  the  grave  with 
flowers  and  wreathe  a  chaplet  for  the  angel  of  death ;  and  here, 
on  the  birthday  of  his  darling  May  queen,  he  thinks  the  poem 
well  in  place :  he  feels  the  grey  hairs  are  thickening  upon  him, 
and  thinks  of  the  infant  children  he  has  lost.  Perhaps,  in  midst 
of  all  the  fun  and  frolic  that  the  villagers,  at  the  Greta  Hall  gate, 
saw  going  on  up  at  the  Hall — there  were  no  solid  doors  there 
then,  but  a  simple  barred  gate  between  the  village  street  and  the 
garden — the  fear  of  loss  for  some  of  that  happy  flock  was  upon 
him. 

*  0  Christ ! '  wrote  Southey  to  Landor,  '  what  a  pang  it  is  to 
look  upon  the  young  shoot  and  think  it  will  be  cut  down !  and  this 
is  the  thought  that  always  haunts  me.' 

Two  years  later  the  May-pole  would  probably  be  undressed. 
Herbert  of  the  Tartar  eyes  and  swift,  precocious  mind,  the  head 
and  flower  of  Southey's  earthly  happiness,  had  died,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  on  April  17,  1816.  But  five  years  later  there  was  the  sound 
of  May-day  revelry  again,  and,  standing  at  the  window  above  the 
lawn,  was  dear  old  Betty  with  a  tender  babe  in  her  arms,  not  yet 
three  months  old ;  and  as  the  bairns  go  dancing  round  the  May- 
pole they  break  hands  to  wave  their  kisses  to  little  Charles 
Cuthbert,  their  baby  brother,  who  is  to  be  christened  the  week 
after  next  at  the  old  Church  of  St.  Kentigern,  in  Crosthwaite. 

We  would  not  have  so  digressed  but  that  we  believe  that 
Southey's  heart  and  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  that  happy  May-day 
party.  He  was  a  home  man  :  his  felicities  were  round  the  hearth 
of  Greta  Hall.  Punctual  as  the  quarter  boys  of  St.  Dunstan  in 
his  afternoon  walk,  his  up-rising,  and  his  down-lying  for  the  whole 
of  the  forty  years  he  resided  at  G-reta  Hall,  he  seems  to  have 
shut  the  world,  in  which  he  lived  and  moved,  within  the  circle 
of  that  grassy,  *  tree-clad,  house-crowned  knoll '  above  the  Greta. 
The  garden  door  that  was  closed  after  him  when  he  went  abroad 
seems  to  have  shut  his  heart  within  it  at  the  same  time.  What 
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pathos  lingers  at  that  garden  gate  !  There  came  a  time  when 
people  still  alive  remember  how  on  a  Sunday,  as  the  poet  walked 
from  church,  he  sought  in  vain  to  find  its  familiar  entrance,  and 
would  stand  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  waiting  for  some  kind  friend 
to  open  it  and  guide  him  to  his  garden  walk. 

Of  course  there  are  many  relics  that  speak  of  the  Greta  Hall 
days  still  with  us — here  an  arm-chair  the  poet  used  in  his  study, 
there  the  remains  of  the  blue  china  dinner  service  of  Greta  Hall ; 
here  again,  much  prized,  the  slippers  he  moved  so  listlessly  about 
in  during  the  last  sad  days  of  his  library's  haunt.  Not  one  of  the 
least  remarkable  is  the  exquisitely  written  transcript  of  the  poem 
*  A  Vision  of  Judgment,'  with  all  its  beauty  of  rare  penmanship 
and  patient  correction,  given  to  his  daughter  Bertha  in  the  year 
1830. 

But  these  dead  things  can  tell  us  little ;  it  is  better  to  learn 
of  living  lips  the  impression  made  on  the  dalesmen  by  the  great 
scholar,  so  little  known  intimately,  save  to  his  household,  but  so 
widely  loved  in  the  Vale  of  Keswick. 

All  the  memories  of  the  dale  that  can  now  speak  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  tell  of  him  as  'one  who  was  not  a  man  as  said  much  to 
anybody  except  he  kenned  'em,  and  then  he  wad  nivver  ga  by 
wi'out  passin'  t'  daay.' 

6  Vara  kind,  ye  kna',  and  weel  thowt  on,  a  particler  man  to 
look  upon,  but  not  a  man  as  ivver  cracked  on  with  anybody  a 
deal,'  is  another  character  of  the  poet,  given  by  one  who  often 
met  him. 

6  Eemember  Southey  ?  '  (pronounced  '  Soothey '  hereabouts.") 
'  Ay,  barn,  wha  cou'd  forgit  him  ?  '  said  one  of  my  friends.  '  Sic 
a  tall,  slender  man,  wi'  sic  eyes  and  sic  a  head  of  hair — a  vara 
particler  man '  (meaning,  as  one  ought  to  explain,  a  very  noticeable 
man)  '  was  Robert  Soothey.' 

I  remember  overhearing  an  American  say  to  the  old  sexton, 
Joe,  who  was  showing  him  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  poet  in 
Crosthwaite  Church,  '  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  the  poet  went  to  his 
grave  with  such  a  suit  of  hair  as  he  is  represented  as  wearing 
here  ? '  and  old  Joe's  answer  was  remarkable. 

'Nivver  a  better  heead  o  hair  hereaboot.  It  was  the  most 
particler  thing  to  see  i'  the  whoal  churchfull.  And  t'  alder  he 
grew  darker  it  was  gittin'.  That  likeness  is  t'  best  that  ivver 
was ;  it's  his  very  saame,  you  may  saay,  beuk  in  hand  and  aw.' 

From  many  witnesses  one  has  heard  how  that '  Mr.  Soothey,' 
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who  was  a  «  reg'lar  church-gaer,  ye  kna','  used  to  sit  through  the 
service  with  his  eyes  close  shut,  as  if  in  deepest  meditation.  The 
pews  in  those  days  were  square  boxes,  '  aw  maks  o'  sizes  and  aw 
maks  o'  colours  an'  aw.'  The  Southeyian  pew,  repainted,  as  he 
himself  chronicles,  in  1822,  was  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  nearest  to  the  body  of  the  church,  and  Southey  was 
too  tall  to  remain  invisible  when  seated ;  folks  noticed  his  bushy 
head,  so  venerably  grey,  and  the  meditative  mien  with  which  he 
entered  into  the  service. 

Yet  his  patience  was  sorely  tried,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  quaint 
inapplicability  of  some  of  the  discourses  he  had  to  listen  to,  and 
he  who  wrote  to  Lady  Beaumont,  '  If  I  were  a  preacher  redeem- 
ing love  should  be  my  theme,'  lived  in  an  age  when  4  some  of  the 
best  divines '  appeared  to  Southey  to  '  err  in  not  representing 
Christianity  as  the  admirable  religion  it  really  is — the  dispensation 
of  love.' 

'  Was  Mr.  Southey  often  seen  ?  '  I  once  asked. 

*  Ay,  ay,  most  every  daay.  He  could  go  out  all  wedders  ;  and 
if  it  was  fine  he  would  have  a  beuk  in  his  hand  and  be  gaan  slow, 
and  if  it  was  wet  he  would  step  away  grandly.  The  way  he  would 
go  up  Causey  or  Walla  Crag  was  something  serious.  There  was 
no  pride  about  Soothey.  He  moast  always  wore  clogs,  and  all  the 
bairns  wore  clogs,  and  he  had  a  fawn-coloured  all-round  cwoat  and 
a  cap  with  a  neb  to  it — that  was  his  rig — vara  plain,  you  mind,  but 
vara  neat ;  not  a  button  off  nor  nowt ;  but  he  nivver  wore  swaller- 
lappeted  cwoats,  for  o  they  was  in  vogue — moastly  all-round  lang 
fawn  ones.  And  at  times,  latterly,  he  had  brown  cwoat  with  cape 
to  it,  over  shoulders  ;  but  that  was  at  end  o'  his  time,  ye  kna'.' 

'  But  where  did  he  usually  walk  ? ' 

'  Well,'  continued  my  informant,  '  Soothey  was  partial  to 
Latrigg ;  vara  fond  o' t'  Terrace  Koad  alang  by  Applethet  to  Mill- 
beck.  I  have  heard  him  saay  finest  spot  in  whole  daale  was  t'  view 
above  Applethet.  Then  he  was  vara  proud  o'  the  Howrahs ;  he 
would  walk  backward  and  forret  there  for  an  hour  or  mair.' 

I  remembered,  as  the  old  man  spoke,  the  contemplative  picture 
Southey  draws  in  the  passage  of  his  '  Colloquies  '  that  begins,  <  I 
was  walking  alone  in  Howrah.' 

1  But  did  he  generally  go  alone  or  with  companions  ? ' 

'  He  would  oft  ga  by  hissel.  He  wanted  to  be  studying,  ye 
kna'.  And  you  wad  come  alang  happen  and  say, "  Grood  morning, 
Mr.  Soothey,"  and  he  wad  nivver  raise  his  head  till  he  had  got  on 
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past,  and  then  he  wad  stop  and  turn  round  and  put  up  his  stick, 
or  raise  neb  of  his  cap,  as  if  he  was  i'  dreams  and  had  only  just 
heard  ye.  But  he  was  a  man  particler  fond  of  a  halliday,  and 
then  all  the  Hall  folks  must  gang  alang  wid  him,  sarvin'  lasses 
an'  aw.  I  remember  time  as  he  christened  Muttonpie  Bay  I  was 
rowing  the  family,  and  sic  laughing  and  gaen  on  as  nivver  was, 
and  then  the  pies  and  things ;  and  efter  luncheon  Mr.  Soothey 
said  nivver  was  better  pie  made  or  eaten  i'  t'  whoal  warld,  and 
they  would  christen  spot  "  Muttonpie  Bay,"  and  so  it  was  caed 
ivver  efter.' 

Lovers  of  our  Lakeland  worthies,  if  they  land  at  the  spot  beyond 
'  the  Bay '  on  the  west  of  Derwentwater,  will  think  of  the  frolic 
and  the  fun  of  those  old  Greta  Hall  days  and  wish  that  their  sim- 
plicity was  back  again  ;  will  see  the  tall,  slender  form  of  the  poet, 
with  his  eagle  look  and  his  keen,  dark  brown  eyes,  a  child  among 
his  children  on  that  shore,  and  in  the  swift  movings  of  his  delicate 
face  and  expressive  mouth  catch  something  of  the  light  that 
seemed  to  need  just  such  occasions  to  make  and  keep  the  poet  ever 
young. 

Another  informant  once  spoke  of  the  poet's  way  of  going  up 
the  Newlands  Beck  or  to  Applethwaite  Ghyll  for  a  bathe. 

'  He  was  just  a  girt  watter  dog,  was  Mr.  Soothey,  nowt  mair  nor 
less,'  said  the  old  yeoman.  '  He  was  terble  fond  of  bathing  there- 
away, belaw  t'  Emerald  Bank.' 

Fond  as  the  poet  was  of  Catghyll,  of  the  stream  at  Ashness,  or 
of  the  miniature  cascades  of  the  Causey  Pike  Beck,  he  never  so 
entirely  entered  into  the  glory  of  the  river  god  as  when  he  was 
feeling  the  refreshing  coldness  of  that  beck 

Whose  pure  and  chrysolite  waters 
Flow  o'er  a  schistose  bed 

below  the  beautiful  farmhouse  beneath  Causey  Pike,  where  his 
brother,  Tom  Southey,  the  retired  sea  captain,  came  to  reside  on 
Lady  Day  of  1819. 

That  farmhouse,  *  a  very  sweet  place,'  as  Southey  called  it,  '  in 
the  vale  of  Newlands,'  was  the  goal  of  many  of  Southey's  walks, 
and,  as  he  once  wrote  to  his  friend  Bedford,  doubled  the  quantum 
of  his  daily  exercise. 

4  He  was  a  very  good  walker,  was  Mr.  Soothey,  ye  kna' — tall 
and  leish,  but  had  nowt  to  carry,  and  cud  git  owert'  grund  weel  if 
he  hedn't  a  beuk  in  his  hand,'  the  same  old  friend  once  said  ;  and 
as  he  spoke  I  remembered  the  way  he  loved  to  go  round  by  the 
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Brundholme  Woods  and  across  the  Greta,  and  so  by  the  Druid 
circles  home;  how  he  often  clomb  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw, 
visited  Eagle  Crag  in  Borrodale  and  Honister ;  how  he  cared  much 
to  visit  the  quaint  little  churchyard  among  the  mountains  of  St. 
John's  Vale,  and  so  again  stroll  homewards  by  the  haunt  of  the 
Druids,  or  onwards  to  Dalehead  Hall  for  the  poet  meetings  by 
Leathes  water.  I  remembered  how  he  described  himself  as  walk- 
ing hard  all  day  with  a  single  rest  upon  a  stone,  and  a  single  apple 
for  his  food,  and  how  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  in  his  notes  to «  Philip  van 
Arteveld,'  speaking  of  him  as  a  man  of  sixty  summers,  could  still 
say — 

With  him  the  strong  hilarity  of  youth 
Abides,  despite  grey  hairs,  a  constant  guest. 

This  hilarity  was,  doubtless,  part  of  the  poet's  native  stock  of 
quiet  humour,  but  it  was  also  the  direct  consequence  of  active 
health,  the  result  of  active  habits  and  simplest  life.  It  is  not 
generally  known  how,  latterly,  Crosthwaite  churchyard  was  the 
poet's  favourite  haunt.  He  would  go  by  Howrah,  and  so  by 
Church  Lonning,  and  Doctor  Dub,  to  the  churchyard. 

One  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Crosthwaite  parish  tells  me 
of  the  way  in  which,  however  absorbed  the  old  poet  might  seem, 
he  would  never  forget  to  pat  a  child  on  its  head  as  he  passed  it. 
His  love  for  children  was  wonderful.  A  child's  grave  was  enough 
to  keep  him  in  Cumberland  till  his  bones  were  laid  beside  it ;  for 
the  children's  sake  he  toiled  unceasingly,  and  with  them  he 
sorrowed  and  rejoiced.  Southey  could  not  hear  the  patter  of  the 
little  clogs  along  the  road  without  hearing  the  patter  of  his  own 
bairns  upon  the  way  and  giving  children  wayfarers  his  benedic- 
tion. 

But  the  bairns  of  Greta  Hall  grew  up.  The  girls  got  beyond 
the  age  of  the  long  fillibag  trousers  trimmed  with  frills  at  the 
ankles,  still  remembered.  They  passed  the  time  of  dear  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge's fuss  about  Sara's  frock  and  gentle  Mrs.  Southey's  careful 
dressing  of  her  daughters  for  the  dancing  master's  annual  party 
at  the  Queen's  Head.  They  passed  the  time  of  Mrs.  Senhouse's 
parties  at  the  Bay  and  the  collegians'  long  vacation  ball  in  the 
town.  Edith  the  swanlike  flew  away,  and  tall  Miss  Bertha,  so 
like  her  father  the  poet  in  sweetness  of  face  and  in  temper, 
married.  Master  Cuthbert  Southey — Og,  King  of  Bashan,  as  they 
called  him  at  Greta  Hall — waxed  great  and  got  beyond  Nurse  Betty 
Thompson's  hands  or  the  management  of  Dan  Wilson,  the  clogger. 
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People  hereabout  who  were  lads  when  Cuthbert  was  a  boy  tell  of 
the  quaint  tricks  played  upon  him,  because  they  knew  of  his  short 
sight.  Barrows  were  sometimes  set  in  his  path  ;  and  Master 
Southey  was  sometimes  seen  to  fall  over,  then  pick  himself  up 
and  put  his  spectacles  on,  and  look  without  a  complaint  at  the 
unseemly  obstruction  that  had  brought  his  fall.  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  he  was  rightly  called.  But  he  grew  on  shock-headed, 
tall,  with  eyes  of  wonderful  grey,  high  forehead,  strong  nose, 
stronger  chin  than  his  father,  and  with  a  lower  lip  that  quaintly 
hung,  as  they  say  in  Cumberland,  a  little  like  a  motherless  foal. 

'  The  leanest,  lankiest,  longest  lad  I  ever  knew,'  so  wrote  a 
friend  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

So  long  was  he  that  there  are  doorways  in  Keswick  still  shown 
where  Master  Southey  always  bumped  his  head ;  so  lean  and 
lanky  that,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  college,  his  father 
spoke  of  him  and  wrote  of  him  not  as  Og,  nor  as  Cuthbert,  nor  as 
Karl,  but  as  *  the  North  Pole.'  Cuthbert  Southey  is  well  remem- 
bered as  a  boy  in  Keswick,  for  Cuthbert,  because  he  filled  in  a 
measure  Herbert's  place,  was  kept  with  diligence  at  home.  He 
regretted  this  himself;  he  never  learned  boys'  ways,  and  grew  up 
with  a  certain  shyness  that  lasted  all  his  days.  And  yet  '  fair 
seed-time  had  his  soul,'  and  almost  the  last  time  I  talked  with  him 
his  eyes  glowed,  though  his  voice  quavered  as  his  father's  voice 
used  to  quaver,  as  he  told  of  the  perfect  lessons  of  patient  cheer- 
fulness, of  unselfish  industry,  of  constant  tender  kindness  and 
high-minded  simplicity  he  learned  in  those  young  boyhood  days 
from  that  noble  spirit  the  genius  of  Greta  Hall. 

'  Take  him  all  in  all,  though  I  have  lived  nearly  as  many  years 
as  my  father  I  have  not  seen  his  like  for  perfect  gentlemanhood. 
The  more  I  have  seen  of  literary  men,  the  more  do  I  marvel  at 
the  pure  unselfishness  and  pre-eminent  goodness  of  my  father ; 
and  I  am  more  glad  each  year  that  I  bestowed  such  care  as  I  could 
upon  his  "  Life  and  Correspondence,"  because  I  feel  that  it,  with 
the  "  Southey 's  Letters  "  my  brother-in-law  edited,  reflects  faith- 
fully the  essence  of  his  character.' 

In  some  such  words  did  Cuthbert  speak  of  the  father  who  begat 
him — and  now  Cuthbert  cannot  speak  more.  The  last  of  the 
voices  at  Greta  Hall  is  silent.  The  last  of  the  Southeys  of  Greta 
Hall  days  has  gone  home. 

It  was  a  day  of  storm  and  gloom  as  bitter  as  that  wild  March 
morning  in  1843  when  Wordsworth  and  his  son-in-law  Quillinan 
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stood  beside  the  Laureate  father's  grave  in  Crosthwaite  church- 
yard. There  was  no  sudden  shining  after  rain ;  no  robins  sang  hard 
by  for  us,  as  then  they  sang.  We,  the  mourners,  were  gathered  at 
short  notice  by  an  open  grave  beside  the  rushing  Louther  stream. 
The  pastor  of  Askham  had  suddenly  been  called  away  from  his 
flock,  and  Death  had  led  him  very  gently  through  the  swoon  that 
knows  no  waking  to  the  land  that  is  very  far  off. 

The  bell  tolled  sadly  in  the  hollow  beside  the  stream  ;  sadly 
on  that  dark  December  day  yeomen  friends  were  seen  bearing  the 
body  of  Cuthbert  Southey  to  the  church.  Tenderly  there  a  hymn 
was  sung,  reverently  the  prayers  were  said,  and  we  left  the  poet's 
son,  whose  youth  had  known  the  sound  of  the  Greta,  whose 
manhood  had  heard  the  flow  of  the  Parratt  stream,  to  rest  un- 
hearing  in  a  fair  spot  for  any  poet's  son  to  sleep  in,  beside  the 
Louther,  till  the  river  sing  no  more  its  requiem  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  arise. 

The  last  of  the  Southeys  of  Greta  Hall  has  gone  home ;  the 
book  of  Greta  Hall  memories  is  closed  for  ever.  No  wonder  we 
grieve  as  we  stand  to-night  at  Greta  Hall ;  no  wonder  the  Greta 
seems  to  share  our  sorrow.  But  the  western  light  beyond  grey 
Grisedale  grows  in  glory,  and  ere  its  wonder  fades  from  out  the 
heavens,  lo  !  high  o'er  Hindscarth  gleams  the  evening  star. 
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I. 

THOUGH  to  die  happy  is  among  the  most  common  of  human  aspira- 
tions, it  is  generally  when  one  is  happiest  that  he  is  least  disposed 
to  welcome  the  Brother  of  Sleep.  Generally ;  but  not  always. 
Who  is  there  that  cannot  recall  some  occasion  when  for  a  brief 
space  he  was  so  supremely  happy  as  to  long  for  extinction,  as  the 
seal  of  present  bliss  ?  Happy  with  a  happiness  equally  removed 
from  passion  and  reflection ;  a  state  of  beatific  calm  in  which  it 
seemed  fitter  that  life  itself  should  cease  than  the  spell  be 
broken. 

In  these  days  of  hurry  and  turmoil,  when  to  dream  is  to  be 
belated  or  borne  down  and  trampled  on  by  the  unpitying  throng, 
such  moments  come,  indeed,  but  rarely ;  yet  they  do  come.  Noble 
music,  perhaps,  of  all  causes,  most  often  brings  them  ;  but  there 
are  times  when  all  nature  becomes  one  glorious  symphony ;  when, 
as  to  the  hashish-eater,  '  the  atmosphere  itself '  is  '  light,  odour, 
music,'  and  '  harmonies  such  as  Beethoven  may  have  heard  in 
dreams,  but  never  wrote,'  float  around. 

One  such  occasion  is  specially  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
not  only  by  its  own  exalted  pleasance,  but  by  the  strange  train 
of  events  to  which  it  was  the  prelude. 

Just  fifteen  years  ago,  in  early  spring,  I  happened  to  be  staying 
in  one  of  those  sheltered,  sunny  nooks  of  Southern  Europe  that 
know  no  winter,  and  where  early  spring  is  a  season  of  genial 
warmth  and  radiant  calm.  At  the  turn  in  the  sea  road  where  the 
traveller  from  Vietri  comes  within  the  crescent  of  hills  that  em- 
bowers the  lovely  little  town  of  Amalfi,  there  stands  on  a  site 
excavated  out  of  the  hill-side  what  had  been  once  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  but  was  then  one  of  the  quaintest  and  cosiest  of  inns. 
Two  flights  of  steps,  running  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  building, 
lead  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Albergo  della  Luna.  Through  this 
entrance  one  passes  into  a  cloistered  courtyard,  three  sides  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  quondam  cells,  now  converted  into 
rooms  for  travellers  ;  the  refectory,  now  the  sala  da  mangiare, 
and  the  apartments  tenanted  by  the  hostess  and  her  family ;  the 
fourth  side  being  formed  by  the  solid  rock  which  towers  high 
above  the  inn.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  this  building  I  and 
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a  friend  occupied  a  suite  of  three  rooms — two  of  the  most  exiguous 
of  bedrooms,  opening  out  of  a  sitting-room  somewhat  larger  at  the 
end  next  the  road.  This  sitting-room  opened  upon  an  alcove — I  so 
describe  it  because,  instead  of  projecting  balcony-wise,  it  was  a 
mere  embrasure  in  the  massive  wall  of  the  old  monastery — pro- 
vided on  either  side  with  a  convenient  seat  of  masonry,  and 
having  in  front  a  solid  parapet  almost  breast  high.  The  road 
beneath  being  narrow,  and  the  alcove  placed  at  a  considerable 
height  above  it,  one  looked,  when  not  leaning  over  the  parapet, 
straight  down  upon  the  sea ;  and,  as  the  traffic  was  slight,  one 
could  indulge  without  difficulty  in  the  illusion  that  the  building 
rose  directly  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Here  I  would  sit  during  the  twilight  hours,  watching  the 
changing  colours  of  cliff  and  sky  and  sea,  and  listening  dreamily 
to  the  many-cadenced  murmur  of  the  water,  as  it  swirled  and 
eddied  about  a  detached  group  of  rocks  immediately  in  front  of 
the  hostelry.  It  was  whilst  so  occupied  that  I  fell,  one  evening, 
into  the  rare  state  of  beatific  calm  which  I  have  described.  Sea, 
earth,  air  were  transfigured ;  and  then  there  stole  over  me  the 
strange  feeling  that,  to  bliss  so  perfect,  the  only  worthy  termina- 
tion were  Nirvana. 

Was  it  part  of  the  fascination  that  a  voice  which,  at  that 
supreme  moment,  fell  ^upon  my  ear,  seemed  by  its  sweetness  to 
enhance  the  glamour  of  the  scene  ?  The  words  were  common- 
place enough  : 

6  Violette,  Signore  !  due,  ire  soldi.9 

I  leant  half  mechanically  over  the  parapet,  and  saw  resting 
against  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road — only  a  poor 
flower-girl,  with  a  basket  of  violets  on  the  ground  before  her. 
Only  a  poor  flower-girl !  yet  to  see  her  was  to  confess  the  spec- 
tacle a  far  worthier  ending  to  my  reverie  than  the  most  perfect 
euthanasia. 

She  held  out  two  bunches  of  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  was 
gazing  wistfully  towards  the  windows  of  the  inn,  but  not  in  my 
direction.  Presently  she  inclined  her  head  slightly  to  the  right, 
and  our  eyes  met. 

*  Two  for  three  soldi,  signore  ! '  but  the  words  had  hardly  left 
her  lips  when  her  expression  underwent  a  sudden  change  ;  her 
eyelids  dropped,  and  a  blush  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

4  May  I  see  your  flowers  ?  '  I  called  to  her. 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  no  indication  that  she  heard 
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me.  Then  she  looked  up  again,  almost  furtively,  and  I  repeated 
the  request. 

She  hesitated,  then  glanced  timidly  up  and  down  the  road,  as 
if  to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  watching  her,  and,  taking  up  her 
basket,  crossed  over  and  came  up  the  steps.  I  went  to  the  door- 
way at  the  top  to  meet  her. 

*  They  are  not  much  to  see,  signore,'  she  said,  holding  out  her 
basket,  and  without  looking  up,  *  but  I  gathered  them  myself  this 
morning,  and  they  are  all  fresh.' 

6  Do  you  come  here  often  ? '  I  asked. 

4  Not  every  day  ;  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  live  a  long 
way  off,  you  see,  in  the  hills  above  Maiori,  and  sometimes  I  take 
the  flowers  to  Salerno.' 

I  selected  four  bunches  of  the  violets  and  put  into  her  hand 
a  one-franc  note. 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and,  returning  the  piece  of  paper, 
said :  *  No,  signore  ;  not  from  you.' 

'  Not  from  me !  And  why  not  from  me,  child  ?  You  sell 
violets,  and  I  am  but  a  purchaser,  like  the  rest.' 

6  Yes,  signore  ;  I  sell  violets,  it  is  true.  But  sometimes  I  like 
to  imagine  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  and  then  I  give  the  violets, 
and  it  makes  me  happy,  oh !  so  happy.  It  is  a  silly  fancy,  that 
is  all.  Is  the  signore  English  ?  ' 

6  Yes  ;  I  am  English.     But  why  ?  ' 

'  Because,  if  you  are  English,  I  have  something  I  should  like 
to  ask  you.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  something  I  cannot  answer.' 

'  Perhaps  so.  No  one  can  answer  it,  signore.  I  have  asked  so 
many  of  them — oh  !  so  many — and  not  one  could  ever  tell  me.' 

*  Well,  and  what  is  it  ?     At  all  events  I  will  do  my  best.' 
6  Some  day,  signore ;  not  now,  not  to-day.' 

'  And  why  not  now  ?  ' 

'  Ah !  signore,  I  have  not  the  courage  to-day.' 

*  Not  the  courage  ?    Do  I,  then,  seem  so  terrible  a  person  that 
you  need  muster  courage  to  ask  me  a  question  ?  ' 

6  Oh !  no,  it  is  not  that,  signore.     But  one  requires  courage 
to  bear  disappointment.     I  have  been  disappointed  so  often,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  be  disappointed  to-day.' 
'  And  what  if  I  should  be  going  away  to-day  ? ' 
6  Then,  signore,  I  must  needs  wait  till  I  can  ask  some  other 
Englishman.     But  you  are  not  going  away  to-day  ? ' 
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f  No,  not  to-day  j  not  for  some  days.  When  will  you  be  here 
again  ?  ' 

'  It  may  be  to-morrow ;  it  may  be  the  day  after.' 

6  At  what  hour  ?  ' 

'  About  this  time.' 

*  And  you  will  not  take  the  money  ?  ' 

1  No ;  I  will  not  take  the  money.     Addio  !  signore,  addio ! ' 

She  bounded  down  the  steps  as  she  spoke,  and,  without  turn- 
ing to  look  up,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Maiori.  Before  I  could 
regain  my  place  in  the  alcove,  the  bend  in  the  road  had  hidden 
her  from  sight. 

Brief  as  our  interview  had  been,  her  departure  somehow  created 
a  vague  sense  of  loss ;  but  it  was  a  feeling  of  mystery  that  was 
uppermost.  What  manner  of  flower-girl  could  this  be,  who  blushed 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger ;  who  not  only  was  addicted  to  the 
romantic  pastime  of  imagining  herself  something  else,  but  found 
happiness  in  giving  away  her  flowers  to  lend  reality  to  the  fancy, 
and  who  had  some  riddle  to  ask  an  Englishman,  which  no  one  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  solve  and  which  required  so  much  courage 
to  propound  ?  Her  beauty,  too,  which  was  striking,  was  of  a  more 
refined  and  intellectual  type  than  is  common  among  Italian 
flower-girls,  and  there  was  a  certain  unaffected  pathos  in  her  tone 
that  heightened  my  curiosity. 

My  friend  having  gone  in  to  Naples  for  a  few  days,  I  dined 
alone  that  evening;  and  though,  next  to  hunger,  I  hold  good 
company  the  best  of  sauces,  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  his 
absence  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of  talking.  Preoccupied 
with  a  thousand  whimsical  speculations,  I  ate  mechanically,  drank 
more  Chianti  than  was  my  custom,  and  lingered  over  it  aimlessly, 
till  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  waiter's  visits  and  his  evident 
agitation,  exhibited  in  frantic  efforts  to  whisk  imaginary  flies  from 
the  cloth  with  his  table-napkin,  reminded  me  that,  perchance,  his 
time  might  be  more  valuable  than  mine. 

I  retired  early  to  rest,  and,  as  the  air  was  still  and  balmy,  I 
left  my  window  open. 

Of  all  opiates  there  is  none,  I  think,  more  grateful  than  the 
lap-lapping  of  gently  rippling  water,  as  it  plays  rhythmically  upon 
some  opposing  surface  ;  and  of  all  conditions  I  know  of  none 
more  conducive  to  vivid  dreaming.  So  near,  that  night,  did  the 
sound  seem  that,  as  sleep  approached,  the  fancy  took  possession 
of  me  that  I  was  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  bay ;  and  so  I  drifted 
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peacefully  into  a  land  of  dreams  where  all  was  music  and  song 
and  gentleness,  and  every  sense  seemed  exalted. 


II. 

I  PASSED  the  next  two  days  in  that  comfortless  mental  state  in 
which  one  shuns  society  in  order  to  nurse  thoughts  that  will  not 
be  denied,  yet,  after  all,  prove  wholly  ungrateful  for  the  operation. 

If  this  strange  flowei-girl  had  flattered  me  by  blushing,  had 
she  not  also  treated  my  suggested  departure  with  indifference, 
and  had  she  not  hurried  away  without  so  much  as  casting  one 
look  behind  her  ?  Yet  it  was  in  vain  that  I  strove  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  not  burning  for  another  glimpse  of  her,  or  that 
I  was  not  miserably  disappointed  on  the  first  evening,  and  down- 
right despondent  on  the  second,  when  she  failed  to  reappear. 

Matters  had  reached  the  stage  when  the  impulse  to  seek 
relief  in  inquiry  becomes  irresistible.  To  ask  my  friend,  Signor 
Grandi,  at  the  neighbouring  Albergo  dei  Capucini,  or  any  other 
of  my  Italian  acquaintances  in  Amalfi,  was  out  of  the  question. 
They  would  suspect  a  liaison,  actual  or  prospective ;  and  I  should 
never  hear  the  end  of  it.  To  take  any  of  the  waiters  into  my 
confidence,  besides  being  in  bad  taste,  might  lead  to  embarrass- 
ments of  another  kind.  Yet,  when  I  could  no  longer  contain 
myself,  it  was  the  latter  course  that  I  resolved  to  adopt. 

My  cameriere,  when  he  brought  me  my  cup  of  black  coffee, 
which  I  always  took  in  my  room  after  dinner,  afforded  me  an 
opening  by  remarking  that  my  violets  were  faded  and  asking 
whether  he  might  throw  them  away. 

4  You  can  leave  them  till  the  morning,' I  replied.  'By  the 
way,  the  girl  I  got  them  from  has  not  been  here  these  two  days, 
or  I  would  have  bought  some  fresh  ones/ 

'  There  is  no  lack  of  them,  for  the  matter  of  that,  signore,'  said 
the  man  ;  '  a  dozen  or  more  pass  this  way  every  day.  If  you  per- 
mit me,  I  will  get  some  fresh  ones  in  the  morning.' 

4  No,  never  mind  ;  I  shall  not  require  any  to-morrow.  But  do 
you  know  anything  of  the  girl  who  sold  me  these  ? '  I  asked, 
describing  her  appearance. 

'  I  know  her  by  sight,  signore,  that  is  all.' 

The  words  were  accompanied  with  a  smile  that  irritated  me, 
and  I  added:  'The  fact  is,  I  had  no  change  at  the  moment  and 
did  not  pay  her  for  them.' 
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1  Precisely,  signore ;  I  understand.  Bat  perhaps  Giuseppe 
knows  more  about  her  ;  he  has  lived  here  longer  than  I  have/ 

And  before  I  could  prevent  him  he  gave  a  shrill  hiss,  which 
brought  his  fellow-waiter  from  the  farther  end  of  the  cloister. 

The  two  jabbered  together  for  some  time  with  an  animation 
which  the  subject  scarcely  seemed  to  warrant,  and  with  sundry 
shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  contortions  of  the  eyebrows  that 
appeared  irrelevant.  But  their  consultation  was  carried  on  in  the 
Neapolitan  dialect,  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  I  could  catch 
only  a  word  or  two  here  and  there,  which  threw  no  light  on  its 
purport. 

'  No,  signore,  we  know  nothing  about  her,  beyond  what  you 
see.' 

The  man  was  evidently  telling  an  untruth,  but,  not  caring  to 
pursue  the  subject  further,  I  said  nothing.  My  curiosity,  how- 
ever, was  more  thoroughly  stirred  than  before,  and  I  determined 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

At  sunset  the  next  day  I  took  my  stand  in  the  little  alcove  at 
the  end  of  my  sitting-room,  as  I  had  done  on  the  two  previous 
evenings.  Before  it  was  well  dark  my  lady  appeared  and  set  her 
basket  down  on  the  low  wall  opposite  the  inn.  As  she  did  so  I 
saw  that  she  was  being  watched  from  above ;  and  her  first  upward 
glance  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  avertive  and  violent  sweeps 
of  a  table-napkin  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  my  right,  counter- 
parts of  those  aimed  at  the  imaginary  flies  three  nights  before, 
and  supplemented  by  a  volley  of  objurgatory  *Wush,  wush '-es, 
much  as  if  she  had  been  an  obnoxious  dog. 

She  gave  me  one  sad  look,  took  up  her  basket  again,  and 
walked  slowly  away  in  the  direction  from  which  she  had  come. 

Boiling  with  indignation,  my  first  impulse  was  to  seize  my 
hat  and  follow  her  at  once ;  but  I  reflected  that  she  would  pro- 
bably linger  on  the  road,  and  as  I  did  not  want  to  make  myself 
conspicuous,  I  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  set  out  at  a 
leisurely  pace  and  with  as  perfect  an  air  of  unconcern  as  I  could 
command. 

As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  inn,  I  quickened  my  step 
to  a  speed  at  which  I  felt  sure  I  must  overtake  the  girl  long  before 
she  could  reach  Maiori,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Amalfi  I  came  upon  her,  seated  by  the  roadside  on 
the  parapet  of  a  bridge.  As  I  approached,  she  rose  and  advanced 
a  step  or  two. 
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*  Is  it  the  Signer  Inglese? '  she  asked,  as  I  slackened  my  pace. 

{ Yes ;  I  am  the  Signer  Inglese,'  I  replied. 

'  And  you  have  come  all  this  distance  to  see  me  ?  But  it  is 
well  that  our  meeting  should  not  be  at  the  inn.  You  saw  how 
they  treated  me  ?  The  question  I  have  to  ask  you  is  a  very  long 
one,  too.  Let  us  go  down  to  the  beach  yonder,  where  we  shall 
be  safe  from  interruption.' 

According  to  every  rule  of  discretion  I  should,  no  doubt,  have 
declined  to  accompany  a  strange  girl  to  a  solitary  spot  at  such  an 
hour,  or  at  any  hour.  But  when  do  men  act  on  general  rules  in 
such  matters  ?  Misgivings  did,  indeed,  occur  to  me ;  but  they 
presented  themselves  as  the  promptings  of  an  unworthy  timidity 
rather  than  of  proper  prudence.  Had  the  girl  entertained  any 
sinister  design,  I  argued,  the  fact  of  her  having  been  seen  half 
an  hour  before  by  the  people  at  the  inn  would  surely  have  deterred 
her  from  carrying  it  out. 

The  bridge  spanned  a  narrow  ravine,  planted  on  both  banks 
with  orange  trees  and  running  down  to  the  sea,  which  may  have 
been  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  were  standing.  Bidding 
me  follow  her,  the  girl  clambered  down  from  the  road  on  to  a 
stony  slope,  terminating  in  a  narrow  footpath  which  led  from 
beneath  the  bridge  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Passing  by  this 
path  above  the  orange  grove  till  we  gained  the  shoulder  of  the 
cliff,  we  descended  through  the  trees  to  a  little  shingly  beach, 
where  we  were  completely  sheltered  from  observation.  There, 
under  the  cliff,  she  made  me  sit  down,  and  seating  herself  at  my 
feet  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Some  minutes  thus  passed  in  silence.  Then  she  looked  up  in 
my  face  and  said  :  *  Signore,  you  will  have  patience  with  me.  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  much  that  I  have  mentioned  to  no  one  on 
earth  before.  You  remember  I  said  the  other  evening  that  I  had 
inquired  of  so  many,  and  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  answer  me. 
But  it  may  be  I  did  not  tell  them  enough.  Ah !  yes  ;  I  have 
asked  so  many — Italian  signori,  and  French  signori,  and  German 
signori ;  yes,  and  English  signori  too ;  and  some  of  them  looked 
puzzled  and  smiled  kindly,  and  some  laughed  and  jeered,  and 
some  said  insulting  things ;  but  not  one  ever  answered  what  I 
asked.  But  then  I  did  not  tell  them  all  that  I  am  about  to  tell 
you,  if  you  will  listen.' 

After  she  had  said  so  much  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  was 
silent  again  for  some  seconds.  At  length  she  continued  :  '  Signore, 
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I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  first  thing  I  remember  in  my  life,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  in  my  life,  for  it  seems  quite  outside  it — something 
altogether  apart ;  thousands  of  leagues  away  from  everything 
else ;  ages  away.  It  could  not  have  been  a  dream,  for  I  have  no 
recollection  of  dreaming  it.  And  besides,  things  in  a  dream  are 
always  in  a  dim  light ;  but  this  was  in  a  bright  light.  Everything 
was  of  its  natural  colour,  and  yet  there  was  not  much  colour 
either ;— a  dark,  grey  sea,  and  dark  cliffs,  and  white,  dazzling 
snow.  Yes ;  there  was  snow  everywhere,  signore  ;  thick  snow  on 
the  beach  and  on  the  roads,  and  not  only  on  the  hills,'  as  we  see 
it  here.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  see  this  little  shingly 
bay,  and  that  ravine,  and  those  cliffs.  Well,  it  was  just  such 
another  place,  only  the  cliffs  were  much  higher  and  steeper,  and 
there  were  no  trees  in  the  ravine,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold.  But 
what  is  strangest  of  all,  and  what  I  remember  best  of  all,  is  that, 
high  up  on  the  cliff,  there  was  a  stage  of  wooden  planks,  and  a 
great  boat  hung  there  by  iron  chains.  I  must  have  been  playing 
with  the  snow  by  the  sea,  when  a  man  came  and  took  me  up  and 
put  me  into  the  boat  as  it  hung  there  in  the  chains,  and  I  was 
frightened  and  screamed  till  he  lifted  me  out  again.  And  there 
is  another  thing  I  recall.  High  up  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  there 
was  a  ruined  castle,  part  of  it  on  one  cliff  and  part  on  another, 
close  by,  with  a  deep  chasm  between.  Oh !  I  remember  it  so 
clearly,  but  nothing  else  anywhere  near  it  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it.  For  I  have  lived  all  my  life  up  in  the  hills 
yonder,  above  Maiori,  and  I  have  seen  no  sea  but  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno  here  and  the  Bay  of  Naples — of  course  I  have  seen  that 
— and  though  I  know  all  the  coast  well,  there  is  no  place  at  all 
like  that  here.  You  think  it  was  a  dream,  signore :  no,  it  was  not 
a  dream.' 

'  Or  it  may  have  been  some  picture  that  you  have  seen,'  I 
suggested. 

'  Oh,  no,  signore,  it  was  not  a  picture.  A  picture  cannot  make 
one  feel  cold.  But  that  is  not  all.  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  ask 
you  about.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  no  father.  My  mother 
says  he  died  before  I  was  born.  As  for  my  mother,  I  never  remem- 
ber her  anything  but  an  old  woman.  But  then  she  has  had  such 
a  hard  life ;  she  may  have  aged  prematurely.  Before  I  can  remem- 
ber she  had  married  again.  He  was  a  bad  husband  and  a  cruel 
stepfather.  He  disappeared  when  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  and 
soon  afterwards  my  mother  married  a  third  time.' 
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*  And  is  her  third  husband  still  living  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  yes,  signore  ;  he  is  still  living.  But  don't  ask  me  about 
him;  that  does  not  concern  my  story.  Well,  I  once  asked  my 
mother  whether  I  had  ever  been  in  such  a  place  as  I  described 
just  now.  I  saw  no  harm  in  the  question  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I 
asked  it  than  she  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  beat  and  kicked 
me,  and  swore  she  would  kill  me  if  I  ever  mentioned  it  again  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  mentioned  it  to  no  one  but  you. 
But  there  is  something  stranger  yet,  signore.  What  I  have  told 
you  is  outside  my  life,  as  it  were  ;  but  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
now  is  in  my  life,  though  it  has  no  root  in  it  and  no  meaning  that  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  discover.  One  day — I  must  have  been  about 
six  years  old,  I  think ;  at  least,  it  is  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago 
— as  I  was  lying  half  awake  and  half  asleep  one  morning,  some 
strange  words  came  suddenly  on  to  my  lips  ;  but,  strange  as 
they  were,  they  came  quite  naturally,  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  saying  them  every  day  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  forget  them,  or  to  resist  repeating  them  when  I  am 
alone.  I  woke  up  saying  these  two  words,  "  Attabai  bevvi,"  and  I 
repeated  them  over  and  over  again  as  I  lay  there.  No  one  heard 
me  then,  for  my  mother  and  stepfather  were  both  asleep.  But, 
by-and-by,  when  we  were  all  up  and  about,  and  I  was  roasting 
onions  on  the  embers  for  our  breakfast,  the  words  came  on  to  my 
tongue  again,  and  others  with  them,  and,  quite  innocently,  I  kept 
repeating  them  as  I  turned  the  onions :  "  Attabai  bevvi — onde 
tilitof ;  attabai  bevvi — onde  tilitof." 

'At  first  my  mother  merely  listened.  Then  she  turned  sharply 
to  her  husband,  and  said  :  "  Do  you  hear  that  little  wretch  ?  Do 
you  understand  ?  "  "  Not  I,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  the  devil's  in  the 
child;  that's  all  I  understand."  Then  my  mother  got  up  and 
rushed  at  me,  and  seized  me  by  the  hair,  and  beat  my  head  against 
the  wall  till  the  blood  flowed,  exclaiming  all  the  time,  "  Attabai 
bevvi !  attabai  bevvi  !  That's  it,  is  it  ?  Attabai  bevesti ! 
That's  the  reason  you've  got  the  devil  in  you,  I  suppose."  I  took 
care  not  to  let  her  hear  the  words  again,  you  may  be  sure.  But 
they  have  stuck  to  me,  signore.  There's  a  fascination  in  them, 
just  as  there's  a  fascination  in  thinking  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  and 
giving  away  my  flowers  to  make  believe. 

'Now  these  words  have  no  meaning  to  me  ;  they  seem  to  come 
from  nowhere,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  invent  them.  And 
it  is  because  I  am  sure  I  did  not  invent  them,  and  yet  they  have 
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no  meaning  to  me,  and  because  I  was  beaten  so  cruelly  for  repeat- 
ing them,  that  I  am  determined,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  them> 
to  find  it  out.  For  many  years  I  kept  quiet  about  them,  only  re- 
peating them  to  myself  when  no  one  was  within  hearing;  but 
since  I  have  grown  up  1  am  constantly  asking  their  meaning,  till 
the  people  about  Salerno  and  Amalti  have  taken  to  calling  me 
"  Attabai  Bevvi."  There's  my  story,  signore ;  at  least,  all  I  can 
tell  you  now.  Can  you  solve  the  riddle  for  me  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  once,  my  good  girl ;  perhaps  not  at  all.  But  you  must 
give  me  time.  Now,  answer  me  one  question.  Have  you  any 
suspicion  in  connection  with  this  story?  Any  suspicion  about 
yourself? ' 

4  Any  suspicion  ?  Scarcely  that,  signore.  I  don't  know  what 
to  suspect.  But  sometimes  I  have  a  strange  feeling  about  myself. 
How  shall  I  describe  it  ?  I  feel— I  feel  that  I  hate  myself,  but 
that  I  love  that  little  girl  in  the  hanging-boat.  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  had  had  another  life  ;  but  then  I  have  heard  many  people 
say  they  feel  that.' 

'  Nothing  more  than  that  ?  ' 

*  No,  signore ;  nothing  more  that  I  can  put  into  language. 
But  you  will  think  over  those  words,  and  see  whether  you  can  dis- 
cover a  meaning  in  them  ?  You  see  some  of  them  are  Italian 
words  and  some  are  foreign  words,  if  they  are  words  at  all.  And 
now  let  us  go  back  to  the  road  :  I  have  a  long  way  to  go.  To- 
morrow evening  I  will  come  to  the  bridge  again.' 

So  saying,  she  got  up  and  led  the  way  back  in  silence  to  the 
bridge,  where  we  parted. 


III. 

I  MUST  confess  that  I  felt  a  little  disappointed  at  what  seemed  the 
triviality  of  the  enigma. 

The  whole  affair,  indeed,  struck  me  as  being  a  case  of  the 
mountain  and  the  mouse.  The  girl's  story,  I  said  to  myself,  is 
one  of  very  ordinary  brutality  acting  on  a  sensitive  and  intro- 
spective nature.  The  vivid  scene  that  haunts  her  is,  doubtless, 
the  relic  of  some  dream  of  early  childhood,  forgotten  as  such  before 
the  resuscitation  of  its  imagery  in  her  waking  consciousness.  She 
may  have  actually  seen  nothing  resembling  it  collectively  ;  but  its 
elements,  taken  individually,  are  all  such  as  may  well  have  been 
presented  at  one  time  or  another  to  her  senses.  As  for  the  queer 
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doggerel  that  suddenly  forced  itself  to  her  lips,  it  may  have  been 
a  mere  effort  of  childish  word-building  that  seemed  to  her  in- 
voluntary, or  not  impossibly  a  perversion  of  some  Italian  ditty 
which  she  had  heard  before  she  was  capable  of  comprehending  it 
or  remembering  it  correctly. 

Long  before  I  had  reached  the  inn  after  parting  with  her,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  insusceptible  of  rational  solu- 
tion, and  I  gave  myself  little  further  trouble  about  it.  My 
interest  in  the  girl  herself,  however,  was  not  diminished,  and  I 
determined  to  try  and  get  at  her  secret,  if  she  had  any,  by  cross- 
examination  as  to  her  occupation  and  surroundings,  and  the  oc- 
currences of  a  past  which  I  could  see  had  been  a  most  unhappy  one. 

I  met  her  again  the  following  day  and  the  day  after  that,  at 
the  same  spot,  and  accompanied  her  to  our  former  retreat  by  the 
sea.  The  better  to  draw  her  out,  I  did  not  at  once  confess  that  I 
regarded  her  riddle  as  insoluble,  but  told  her  that  my  only  hope 
of  solving  it  lay  in  her  supplying  me  with  as  ample  details  of  her 
past  life  as  possible.  But  I  got  very  little  out  of  her  except  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  the  only  women  among  a  number  of 
men,  that  they  frequently  changed  their  place  of  abode  in  the 
hills,  and  that  she  had  lived  all  her  life  under  a  regime  of  terror. 
Even  these  particulars  came  out  incidentally,  and  were  to  some 
extent  merely  inferences  from  what  she  told  me.  All  attempts 
to  extract  more  definite  information  from  her  she  steadily  resisted, 
not  angrily,  but  in  a  tone  of  soft  and  plaintive  deprecation. 

In  the  meantime  my  heart  grew  to  the  girl  more  and  more  ; 
she  was  so  gentle,  so  full  of  compassion  for  everything  living,  and  of 
yearning  after  brighter  things  that  she  knew  of  only  in  a  vague, 
half-imaginative  way. 

I  came  away  from  the  last  of  these  interviews  with  a  feeling 
that  I  must  extricate  her  from  her  present  surroundings,  but  I  was 
well  aware  how  difficult  such  philanthropic  undertakings  are  apt 
to  prove,  not  so  much  to  initiate  as  to  lead  to  a  worthy  and  happy 
sequel,  and  I  found  myself  wholly  unable  to  formulate,  however 
vaguely,  anything  like  a  feasible  plan.  Two  things  seemed  clear, 
that  until  I  saw  my  way  to  such  a  plan  it  would  be  cruel  to 
disclose  my  intentions  to  the  girl,  and  that,  whatever  the  plan 
might  be,  it  was  in  every  way  desirable  that,  if  possible,  she  should 
remain  in  her  own  country. 

The  matter  seemed  to  be  one  in  which  an  Italian  would  be  the 
most  competent  adviser,  and  I  bethought  me  of  my  friend  Signor 
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Grandi,  at  the  Capucini.  It  would  not  of  course  do  to  mention 
places  or  persons,  but  I  could  put  a  hypothetical  case  resembling 
the  real  one  in  most  essential  particulars  without  compromising 
anyone.  I  knew  Signor  Grandi  to  be  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow,  with  a  large  practical  knowledge  of  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  If  anyone  could  put  me  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  what  I  had  set  my  heart  on,  it  would,  I  felt  sure, 
be  he.  So  to  the  Capucini,  the  following  afternoon,  I  went ;  and 
there  I  found  my  friend  alone,  taking  his  coffee  at  one  of  the  little 
tables  on  the  quay  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  told  him  my  story. 

4  Well,'  he  said,  '  the  thing  is  simple  enough,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  girl  is  willing.  But  there  is  only  one  plan  that 
will  be  at  once  convenient  and  safe,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  a 
suitable  husband  ready  for  her;  and  really,  under  the  circum- 
stances you  describe,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  manner  of  husband 
would  be  suitable.  The  girl  must  go  into  a  convent,  at  least  for 
a  time.' 

i  That,  it  strikes  me,  is  very  like  cutting  the  Gordian  knot, 
instead  of  untying  it.' 

<  How  so  ?  ' 

*  To  begin  with,  the  girl  has  been  accustomed  from  her  birth 
to  a  free,  open-air  existence,  and,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  of  her 
disposition,  her  aspirations  are  all  for  a  fuller  life,  instead  of  a  more 
contracted  one.    Why,  she  would  pine  away,  die  of  sheer  etiolation 
before  six  months  were  over.     Moreover,  Signor  Grandi,  I  have 
such  a  horror  of  the  conventual  system,  and  regard  it  as  so  essen- 
tially iniquitous,  that  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  right  hand  than 
be  a  party  to  subjecting  anyone  to  its  influence.' 

*  Then  I  know  of  no  other  plan  that  I  can  recommend.     The 
difficulties  in  such  a  case,  you  see,  are  enormous.    In  her  own  rank 
of  life  there  is  no  career  for  a  girl  of  the  kind  you  describe,  once 
you  take  her  away  from  her  people,  in  which  she  will  not  be  more 
or  less  of  a  drudge,  and  exposed  to  every  risk  and  temptation. 
Even  if  she  married,  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  it  would 
be  with  some  designing  scoundrel.     On  the  other  hand,  before 
she  can  be  raised  above  her  own  rank  she  must  be  educated,  and 
how  is  that  to  be  accomplished  at  her  age  except  under  the  severest 
restraints,  without  exposing   her   to    still   greater  temptations  ? 
Besides,  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?     How  are  the  aspirations 
that  would  be  created  to  be  fulfilled,  as  the  world  goes  ?   You  say 
she  is  beautiful ;  that  makes  the  case  worse.' 
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4  Well,  you'll  think  it  over  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  I  will  think  it  over,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
of  much  use.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  consulted  about 
a  similar  case.  By-the-by,  have  you  any  engagement  for  to- 
morrow ?  I  want  to  get  somebody  to  accompany  me  to  Paestum. 
We  can  go  from  here  by  boat ;  the  sail  across  the  Ofulf  will  be 
delightful  if  we  have  a  fine  day.' 

4  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better.  In  fact,  I  had  intended 
to  go  myself,  and  was  only  waiting  for  the  return  of  my  companion 
from  Naples ;  but  I  find  he  is  likely  to  be  detained  there  some 
days.  What  time  do  you  propose  to  start  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock.' 

*  Say  eight  o'clock.' 

'  Very  well,  let  it  be  eight.  Hilloa  !  Here's  Attabai  with  her 
violets.' 

I  looked  up,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  flower-girl 
standing  within  a  few  feet  of  our  table.  She  appeared  not  to  notice 
me,  and  offered  her  violets  to  my  friend,  who  took  a  bunch  and 
tossed  her  a  sou,  whereupon  she  went  away  towards  the  road. 

6  Do  you  know  the  girl  ?  '  I  asked. 

4  Only  from  seeing  her  here  occasionally  in  the  afternoon.  The 
waiters  call  her  Attabai.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  seems  to 
attract  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  tourists,  especially  the 
Englishmen.' 

After  ratifying  our  engagement  for  the  morning,  I  bade  Signor 
G-randi  good  evening,  and  returned  to  the  inn.  The  flower-girl 
was  nowhere  visible.  An  hour  later  I  repaired  to  our  trysting- 
place  by  the  bridge.  She  was  not  there ;  but,  as  she  had  told  me 
there  was  a  doubt  about  her  being  able  to  meet  me  that  evening, 
this  did  not  surprise  me. 

IT. 

SHORTLY  after  midnight  I  was  aroused  from  my  sleep  by  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder,  coupled  with  the  rattling  of  my  window 
by  the  wind,  which  had  begun  to  blow  in  fitful  gusts  from  the 
south.  The  vivid  lightning,  added  to  a  certain  restlessness  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  prevented  my  sleep- 
ing again,  and  I  lay  in  a  dreamy  state,  the  flower-girl,  the  morrow's 
expedition,  and  the  storm  interpenetrating  in  my  thoughts  and 
weaving  themsel/es  into  an  infinitude  of  grotesque  combinations. 
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Half  an  hour  inay  have  passed  in  this  way  when  I  fancied  I 
heard  a  sharp  blow  on  the  glass  of  the  window,  and  then,  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  another  and  another.  At  first 
I  thought  it  must  be  hail ;  but  the  blows  continued  at  irregular 
intervals,  and,  as  there  was  no  such  general  clatter  as  a  shower  of 
hail,  with  the  wind  full  against  the  window,  must  have  caused,  I 
concluded  that  this  could  not  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  noise. 

I  got  up,  opened  the  window  quietly,  and  looked  out ;  but  all 
was  as  dark  as  Erebus  below,  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  distant 
rift  in  the  clouds,  and  here  and  there  upon  the  water  a  patch  of 
foam  which,  through  some  optical  illusion,  seemed  raised  high 
above  the  sea  level.  Suddenly  a  blinding,  hissing  flash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  scene  for  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  second,  and  I 
became  vaguely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  some  one  in  the  road 
before  me,  though  whether  of  man,  woman,  or  child  I  could  not 
tell,  for,  owing  to  the  direction  in  which  I  happened  to  be  looking 
at  the  moment,  the  figure  was  outside  the  field  of  distinct  vision. 

The  flash  was  followed  instantly  by  a  deafening  peal  of  thunder, 
which  continued  for  several  seconds  to  reverberate  among  the  sur- 
rounding hills  with  a  din  sufficient  to  drown  any  voice  that  would 
not  have  aroused  the  neighbourhood.  When,  at  last,  nothing  but 
the  roar  of  wind  and  sea  remained  to  disturb  the  silence,  the  words, 
*  Signore,  is  it  you  ? '  were  borne  distinctly  to  my  ear,  and  I  recog- 
nised the  voice  of  the  flower-girl. 

i  Yes,  yes,'  I  replied,  as  loudly  as  I  could  beneath  my  breath, 
whereupon  the  girl  came  close  under  the  window. 

6  In  the  name  of  Heaven,'  I  continued,  <  what  has  brought  you 
here  on  such  a  night  ? ' 

*  Signore !  For  the  love  of  God,  don't  go  to  Paestum  to- 
morrow.' 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth  than  another  flash  of 
lightning,  more  blinding  than  the  last,  was  followed  by  a  yet  more 
terrific  peal  of  thunder,  and  simultaneously  the  pitiless  hail  came 
crashing  down  in  real  earnest.  From  the  roof  poured  down  a  per- 
fect avalanche  of  ice,  making  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  the 
least  tenable  part  of  the  road.  I  saw  her  cower  for  a  moment 
beneath  my  window,  covering  her  head  with  her  shawl,  and  then 
rush  to  the  lee  of  the  wall  opposite  for  shelter.  For  the  next  ten 
minutes,  what  with  the  darkness  and  the  hail  combined,  I  could 
distinguish  nothing  further.  Then  the  hail  ceased,  and  a  bright 
moon  shone  out  through  a  break  in  the  clouds ;  but  the  girl  was 
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gone.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  watched  the  road,  but  she  did  not 
reappear.  How  she  had  contrived  to  get  away  through  such  a 
storm  was  beyond  my  comprehension ;  but,  while  not  altogether 
comfortable  about  her,  I  was  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  to  find 
her  gone,  for  I  had  half  expected  when  the  light  returned  to  see 
her  lifeless  body  beneath  the  wall. 

Poor  girl !  I  thought  to  myself;  had  she  only  known  how  soon 
the  storm  would  burst,  she  would  have  been  spared  the  frightful 
ordeal  through  which  she  must  have  passed.  Not  that  I  believed 
she  would  have  shrunk  from  any  pain  or  danger  to  save  me,  but 
she  would  have  known  it  to  be  unnecessary.  While  from  Amain* 
the  sky  had  seemed  cloudless,  she  had  doubtless,  from  the  hills 
above,  seen  signs  of  the  impending  change,  and,  fearing  that  the 
hurricane  might  take  us  unawares  on  our  way  to  Paestum  in  the 
morning,  had  hurried  back  to  warn  me  against  starting. 

The  warning  that  had  cost  my  would-be  protectress  so  dear 
was,  in  fact,  unnecessary  almost  before  it  was  uttered.  The  storm, 
which  had  come  up  from  the  south  with  the  suddenness  of  a  white 
squall,  was  already  well  on  its  way  to  the  Alps ;  the  wind  had  died 
down  to  the  gentlest  of  zephyrs,  and  everything  presaged  a  fault- 
less morning  for  our  trip. 

And  so  it  turned  out.  When  I  joined  my  friend  on  the  quay 
at  a  few  minutes  before  eight  the  sea  was  almost  without  a  ripple  ; 
the  air  was  cool  and  crisp,  and  what  slight  breeze  was  moving  was 
from  the  hills. 

We  lost  no  time  in  embarking,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
delay,  while  a  goodly  hamper  was  being  got  on  board,  the  sheets 
were  hauled  taut,  and  we  pushed  off  amid  a  chorus  of  *  Buon 
viaggios ! '  from  the  crowd  on  the  shore. 

My  friend  was  in  the  most  exuberant  of  spirits,  and  I  strove 
hard  to  attune  my  own  to  the  same  high  key.  But  the  effort  was 
a  melancholy  failure ;  his  hilarity  somehow  jarred  upon  me,  and  I 
felt  that  every  word  I  uttered  was  a  discord.  More  than  once 
during  the  morning  my  conscience  had  pricked  me,  and  now  that 
we  were  fairly  off,  it  stabbed  me  to  the  quick.  And  why  ?  Not 
from  any  sense  of  having  disregarded,  the  poor  flower-girl's  warn- 
ing— on  that  score  my  mind  was  thoroughly  at  ease — but  from  a 
feeling  that,  after  the  events  of  the  night  before,  I  ought  not  to 
have  left  the  shore  without  first  ascertaining  that  she  was  safe. 
How  I  could  have  done  that  unless  she  had  herself  come  to  apprise 
me  of  the  fact,  I  could  not,  indeed,  conceive  ;  but  none  the  less  I 
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felt  that  I  was  acting  the  part  of  a  base  deserter,  and  requiting  her 
self-sacrificing  devotion  with  an  exhibition  of  heartless  indifference. 

Tormented  by  these  self-reproachings,  I  looked  landwards,  to 
see  a  sudden  stir  among  the  crowd,  and  violent  hands  laid  upon  a 
girl  who  had  rushed  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  quay  and  was  vainly 
struggling  to  free  herself  from  their  grasp.  I  recognised  her  in- 
stantaneously, and  as  instantaneously  she  was  thrust  sharply  back, 
and  the  throng  hid  her  from  view. 

What  fairer  opportunity  could  I  have  desired  to  purge  my  con- 
science and  atone  for  my  past  want  of  consideration  ?  We  were 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore ;  nothing,  it  might  seem, 
could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  got  my  friend  to  put  back, 
rescued  the  girl  from  this  fresh  trouble,  encountered  possibly  for 
my  sake,  and  learnt  her  errand  from  her  own  lips.  Nothing 
seemingly  easier ;  yet  I  shrank  from  it,  suffered  shame  to  seal  my 
lips,  and  was  even  mean  enough  to  congratulate  myself  on  the 
fact  that,  my  friend's  eyes  being  turned  towards  Paestum  at  the 
time,  he  had  not  been  witness  of  the  scuffle. 

When  we  had  made  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  the  breeze  died 
away  and  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm  ;  and  by-and-by  it  began 
to  blow  so  stiffly  from  the  eastward  that  we  could  make  no  way 
with  the  oars,  and  were  obliged  to  tack.  I  suggested  that  we 
should  defer  our  excursion  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity  and 
return ;  but  Signor  Grandi  was  averse  to  putting  back.  The 
temples  at  Paestum,  he  urged,  were  most  impressive  by  moonlight, 
and,  as  the  weather  promised  to  continue  fair,  and  we  were  well 
provided  with  creature  comforts,  we  might  as  well  enjoy  a  few 
extra  hours  on  the  water  as  waste  them  on  shore.  So  we  decided 
to  go  on ;  but  it  was  tedious  work,  and  dusk  had  set  in  before  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Salso,  where  we  waited  for  the  moon  to 
rise. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  she  loomed  big  and  sallow  above  the 
hills  to  the  east,  and  we  landed  and  set  off,  with  two  of  the  boat- 
men, for  the  ruins. 

A  more  lonesome  and  eerie  bit  of  country  than  the  low  spit  of 
marshy  land  on  which  Paestum  stands  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  Depressing  enough  in  the  daytime,  the  surroundings 
become  mysterious  and  ghostly  by  night,  and  the  light  of  the 
moon,  struggling  through  the  mist  of  the  morning's  rain,  now 
added  to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene.  That  shrinking  from  the 
presence  of  the  unknown  which  creeps  over  the  sternest  of  us  at 
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times,  took  strong  hold  of  me.  The  shifting  vapours  gave  rise, 
each  moment,  to  some  strange  transformation ;  and  every  patch  of 
scrub  put  on  a  hundred  fantastic  shapes  as  we  approached  it. 

'  Did  you  see  anything  move  ? '  suddenly  exclaimed  Signor 
Grandi. 

'  No,'  I  replied  ;  '  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  ready  to  see 
something  move  at  any  moment.' 

Hardly  had  I  spoken  than,  without  any  warning,  the  two  boat- 
men took  to  their  heels ;  and,  as  I  turned  to  look  after  them,  my 
hands  were  seized  and  pinioned  from  behind,  a  gag  was  thrust 
into  my  mouth,  and  my  eyes  were  bandaged  with  brutal  roughness. 

6  Avanti ! '  roared  a  voice  behind  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
savage  prod  in  the  small  of  the  back  sent  a  sensation  of  sickness 
through  me  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  move. 

What  happened  to  my  friend  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing ; 
but  I  heard  him  call  out,  <  Offer  no  resistance  !  There  are  a  score 
or  more  of  them.' 

Resistance,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  out  of  the  question. 

It  had  been  a  moot  point  in  Naples  whether  the  trip  to  Paes- 
tum  was  safe,  except  for  large  parties ;  but  as  no  one  had  been 
attacked  in  that  direction  for  the  past  two  years,  we  had  thought 
we  might  safely  venture.  There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  our  assailants. 

Did  the  flower-girl  know  what  was  impending?  Was  it  to 
this  that  her  warning  referred  ?  If  so,  what  was  the  source  of  her 
knowledge  ?  Was  she  associated  with  the  brigands  ?  Was  it  to 
anything  of  this  kind  that  the  strange  manner  of  the  waiters  at 
the  Luna  was  due  ?  No,  it  could  not  be.  Such  were  some  of  the 
speculations  that  chased  one  another  through  my  brain  as  soon  as 
I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  shock  to  think  at  all. 

For  five  minutes  or  so  we  walked  on,  in  what  direction  I  could 
not  tell.  Except  for  the  tramp  of  many  feet  not  a  sound  disturbed 
the  silence.  Then  suddenly,  from  several  quarters  at  once,  came 
the  sharp  '  click,  click  '  of  gunlocks,  followed  immediately  by  half 
a  dozen  shots,  one  of  them  fired  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  my 
head.  Then,  amid  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  there  was  a  stampede ; 
the  gag  was  taken  out  of  my  mouth ;  my  hands  were  untied ;  and,  the 
bandage  being  removed  from  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  alone  with  two 
carabineers,  one  at  a  little  distance  in  front  holding  his  companion's 
horse  and  his  own,  the  other  standing  immediately  beside  me. 

*  You  may  think  yourself  very  lucky,  signore,'  said  the  latter ; 
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'  this  would  have  been  a  bad  business  for  you  if  you  had  been  five 
minutes  earlier,  or  we  five  minutes  later.' 

'  My  friend  !  What  has  become  of  my  friend  ? '  was  my  first 
question. 

*  He  is  safe,  too.  Here  he  comes,'  the  man  replied,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  we  were  joined  by  Sign  or  Grrandi  and  a  third 
carabineer,  whose  horse,  he  told  us,  had  been  shot  under  him. 
The  remainder  of  the  troop  had  galloped  off  in  pursuit  of  our 
captors,  who  had  made  for  the  coast,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  being 
able  to  seize  the  boat  and  get  clear  away. 

6  You  will  never  forgive  me,  I  fear,'  exclaimed  my  friend,  (  for 
having  brought  you  into  this  mess.  We  should  have  put  back  as 
you  advised.  However,  it  might  have  been  much  worse.  But 
what's  to  be  done  now  ?  These  fellows  want  to  take  us  into  Salerno 
with  them  as  witnesses  ;  but  that  will  never  do  at  this  time  of  night. 
I  fancy,  however,  it's  merely  a  question  of  a  napoleon  or  two.' 

After  considerable  parleying,  it  was  arranged  that  one  of  the 
carabineers  should  accompany  us  in  the  boat  to  Amalfi,  and  that 
we  should  there  enter  into  a  written  undertaking  to  appear  when 
called  upon.  On  our  way  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  carabineers,  who  had  secured  the  entire  band, 
among  them  a  well-known  leader  for  whose  capture  a  large  reward 
had  been  offered. 

It  was  past  two  in  the  morning  before  I  reached  the  inn.  Worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  excitement  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  without 
fully  undressing,  but  for  hours  sleep  came  not.  The  sea,  instead 
of  its  accustomed  lullaby,  sent  up  a  babel  of  confused  voices — 
broken  sentences,  strange  whisperings  and  stifled  sobs,  inter- 
mingled at  times  with  half-human  laughter.  When,  at  length, 
sleep  did  fall  upon  me,  it  was  one  long  nightmare — a  vision  of 
Stygian  darkness  brooding  over  a  terrific  void,  in  the  midst  of 
which  I  lay  alone,  bound,  Prometheus-like,  waiting,  the  last  of  all 
sentient  things,  for  deliverance  that  came  not. 


Y. 

IT  was  going  on  for  noon  when  I  awoke. 

While  I  was  dressing  the  waiter  came  to  nry  door  with  the 
information  that  an  old  woman  had  been  waiting  since  daylight  to 
see  me.  On  my  sending  for  her,  a  miserable  unkempt  object,  bent 
almost  double  with  age  and  groaning  painfully  at  every  step,  hobbled 
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into  my  room  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  thrust  a  piece  of  dirty 
folded  paper  into  my  hand.  I  opened  the  packet,  and  succeeded 
with  some  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  few  ill-spelt  and  barely 
legible  words  which  it  contained,  and  in  which  the  writer  implored 
me,  for  pity's  sake,  to  meet  her  by  the  over-bridge,  in  the  Strada 
di  Chiaia,  at  Naples,  at  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

The  scrawl  was  without  signature,  but  in  the  paper  were 
wrapped  some  faded  violets,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  from  the 
flower-girl.  Needless  to  say,  I  immediately  settled  my  hotel  bill, 
took  a  carriage  to  Vietri,  and  started  by  the  first  train  for  Naples. 

All  the  details  of  the  unhappy  story  which,  with  frequent 
intervals  of  choking  tears,  the  girl  told  me  when  I  met  her  at  the 
Pizzo  Falcone,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  need  not  here  repeat.  Its 
essential  points  may  be  briefly  narrated. 

What  her  father's  calling  had  been  she  did  not  know.  Both 
the  men  with  whom  her  mother  had  since  lived  had  been  notorious 
brigand  leaders.  With  them  and  their  band  she  had,  ever  since 
she  could  remember,  led  a  life  of  constant  terror,  hurried  from 
one  mountain  solitude  to  another,  as  chance  of  booty  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  concealment  dictated. 

Till  she  was  about  twelve  years  old  she  had  been  a  mere 
drudge  to  her  mother  and  the  men.  Then  the  trade  of  a  flower- 
girl  had  been  imposed  upon  her,  that  under  cover  of  her  calling 
she  might  be  able  to  glean  information  regarding  the  movements 
of  travellers.  This  service  she  had  at  first  rendered  with  but  an 
imperfect  apprehension  of  its  infamy  ;  after  its  true  character  had 
dawned  on  her,  she  had  evaded  it  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  and, 
when  severely  pressed,  had  generally  given  misleading  information. 
For  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  the  mistrust  thus  created,  the 
liberty  of  silence  had  been  tacitly  accorded  her  ;  but  she  had  con- 
tinued to  follow  her  old  occupation,  partly  from  habit  and  partly 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  company  of  the  ruffians  who  sur- 
rounded her.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  had  suspected  her 
of  intentional  treachery ;  but  she  dared  not  absent  herself  from 
their  haunts  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time. 

For  some  months  past  the  band  had  lived  chiefly  in  the  hills 
between  Maiori  and  Monte  Santangelo.  On  her  return  to  their 
retreat  on  the  evening  on  which  she  had  overheard  my  conver- 
sation with  Signor  Grandi,  in  front  of  the  Albergo  dei  Capucini, 
she  had  found  her  mother  alone,  and  learned  from  her  that  the 
band  had  started  a  few  hours  previously  for  Paestum.  My  friend, 
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it  appeared,  had  hired  the  boat  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
owner,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  brigands,  had  managed  to  send 
them  information  of  his  plans.  Horrified  at  the  fate  that  in  all 
probability  was  in  store  for  me,  she  had  run  all  the  way  back  to 
Amain,  and  had  reached  the  Albergo  della  Luna  a  few  minutes 
before  the  bursting  of  the  storm. 

What  passed  there  the  reader  already  knows.  But  for  the 
sudden  downpour  of  hail  she  would  have  told  me  more,  but, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  stunned  or  killed  by  the  stones,  she 
had  crept  along  under  the  lee  of  the  wall  in  search  of  a  place  of 
shelter,  and  on  reaching  one  had  encountered  an  emissary  of  the 
gang.  To  avoid  creating  suspicion  she  had  been  compelled  to  walk 
with  him  some  miles  in  the  direction  of  Maiori ;  and  though  she 
had  returned  as  soon  as  he  left  her,  it  was  only  to  find  that  we  had 
embarked  three  minutes  before.  She  had  then  rushed  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  quay  to  hail  the  boat ;  but  the  crowd,  seeing  her 
excited  state,  and  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  about 
to  destroy  herself,  had  seized  her  and  thrust  her  back. 

But  one  resource  was  now  left  her,  and,  putting  her  regard  for 
me  before  every  other  consideration,  she  at  once  resolved  to 
embrace  it.  Worn  out  as  she  was,  she  set  off  without  delay  for 
Salerno,  and  through  a  third  party,  who  was  glad  enough  of  the 
chance  of  earning  the  reward  offered  for  the  arrest  of  the  brigand 
leader,  caused  information  of  the  movements  of  the  gang  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  police.  She  had  then  returned  to  her  mother  and 
warned  her  to  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight,  with  the  result  that 
the  woman  had  followed  her  to  Naples,  and  was  now  in  hiding  in  the 
city.  She  was  under  no  apprehension  that  her  mother  would  betray 
her ;  but  suspicion  was  certain  to  fall  on  her  when  her  movements 
of  the  night  before,  and  the  incident  on  the  quay  in  the  morning, 
became  known  ;  and  unless  I  could  get  her  away  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  once,  she  was  a  doomed  woman. 

My  mind  was  promptly  made  up.  I  had  a  widowed  sister, 
living  with  an  only  daughter,  a  child  of  four,  in  Eome.  In  such 
a  cause  I  knew  I  could  depend  confidently  on  her  help,  and  I 
determined  to  start  with  the  girl  by  an  early  train  for  the  capital. 
She  must,  of  course,  make  some  change  in  her  attire ;  but  this, 
she  told  me,  she  could  accomplish  in  a  couple  of  hours  after  day- 
light, if  provided  with  the  necessary  funds.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  she  should  be  at  the  railway  station  at  eight  o'clock,  dressed 
as  a  Neapolitan  nursemaid. 

23-5 
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My  sister,  who  was  living  in  a  very  retired  way  in  the  Via 
Condotti,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  girl's  story,  and  was  soon 
fascinated  by  her  gentleness  and  beauty.  Nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  her  happiness  or  comfort  was  neglected ;  nothing 
left  undone  that  a  warm  heart  and  wide  culture  could  suggest  to 
develop  the  grace  which  nature  had  implanted  in  her,  or  inform 
her  eager  but  untutored  mind. 

For  music  she  showed  from  the  first  a  strong  natural  talent, 
and  she  could  play  most  of  the  simple  airs  of  the  country,  and 
improvise  prettily  on  the  guitar.  For  the  piano  she  did  not  care, 
but,  under  my  tuition,  she  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  violin.  Of  letters  in  any  shape  her  knowledge,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  but  slight.  She  could  puzzle  out  plain 
sentences  in  a  printed  book,  and  write  phonetically  in  characters 
which  some  ingenuity  was  needed  to  decipher.  But  she  proved 
herself  an  apt  scholar,  and  before  two  months  had  passed  could 
not  only  read  with  ease  any  ordinary  Italian  book,  but  carry  on 
a  simple  conversation  in  English  with  moderate  fluency.  The 
facility,  indeed,  with  which  she  picked  up  the  latter  language 
partook  of  the  character  of  inspiration.  Each  fresh  word  that  she 
acquired  seemed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  *  open,  sesame '  to  some  hidden 
linguistic  treasure.  With  my  little  niece  it  was  her  special 
delight  to  prattle.  She  seemed  to  understand  the  child  as  if  by 
intuition,  and  to  become  a  child  again  in  her  company. 

Of  her  disposition  what  shall  I  say  ?  She  must  have  seen  and 
heard  much  that  was  revolting,  and  that,  to  ordinary  natures, 
would  have  been  debasing ;  but  not  only  had  such  things  left  her 
morally  unscathed,  they  had  passed  over  her  without  producing 
the  faintest  impression  on  either  her  speech  or  her  bearing. 

And  was  she  happy?  Happy,  an  ordinary  observer  would  have 
said,  with  the  happiness  of  one  who  knew  not  even  the  name  of 
sorrow.  But  I,  who  watched  her  closely,  critically,  grew  conscious 
that  from  time  to  time  the  sun  was  crossed  by  clouds — sometimes 
so  slight  and  fleeting  that  one  might  have  said  it  was  not  a  cloud, 
but  the  wing  of  some  passing  bird,  that  cast  the  shadow ;  but 
sometimes  more  abiding  and  darkening  a  wider  tract  of  landscape. 

Thinking  it  the  kinder  course,  I  long  forbore  to  notice  these 
passing  shadows.  But  they  became  more  frequent,  and  at  length, 
one  day  when  we  were  alone,  I  ventured  to  ask  her  whether  any- 
thing troubled  her. 

'  I  am  very  foolish,  perhaps,'  she  replied,  t  but  sometimes  a 
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feeling  comes  over  me,  as  it  did  then,  that  I  have  committed  a 
great  wrong.  I  know  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  to  prevent  a 
greater  wrong.  Yet  am  I  guiltless  because  I  might  have  been  more 
guilty  ?  If  I,  knowing  that  I  alone  could  save  you,  had  let  you  go 
blindfold  to  certain  death,  Arthur ' — it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
addressed  me  by  my  Christian  name — c  I  could  never  have  been 
happy  again;  I  should  have  always  felt  that  my  hands  were 
stained  with  your  blood.  I  know,  too,  that  I  could  have  saved 
you  in  no  other  way.  But  yet — but  yet !  Ah,  yes !  I  played 
the  part  of  Judas.  Is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

I  pointed  out  to  her  that  not  only  was  she  under  no  natural 
obligation  to  the  man  whom  she  had  been  the  means  of  delivering 
up  to  justice,  but,  as  she  had  not  been  a  consenting  party  to  the 
relations  which  had  existed  between  them,  they  imposed  on  her 
no  binding  obligation  whatever.  It  was,  nevertheless,  some  days 
before  I  wholly  succeeded  in  disabusing  her  of  the  apprehension 
that,  however  unwittingly,  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  But 
in  the  end,  I  think,  her  conscience  was  set  at  rest. 

April  and  May  passed  into  June,  and  then  I  was  compelled  to 
go  to  London  for  a  few  weeks  on  business.  One  afternoon,  as 
I  was  passing  along  the  Strand,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
water-colour  drawing  in  the  window  of  a  picture-dealer.  In 
the  first  instance  it  was  merely  its  prettiness  that  drew  me 
to  it.  My  thoughts  at  the  moment — though  this  was  not 
often  the  case — were  far  enough  from  Rome  and  the  girl  I 
had  left  there.  It  was  not  till  I  had  examined  the  picture  for 
some  seconds  that  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  in  every 
detail  it  corresponded  closely  with  the  description  that  Violetta — 
for  so  we  now  called  her — had  given  me  of  the  scene  that  had 
haunted  her  all  her  life  as  one  in  which  she  had  figured,  but 
which  yet  seemed  wholly  outside  the  train  of  her  conscious 
memories.  There  was  the  narrow  road  opening  between  steep 
cliffs  on  to  a  shingly  beach  ;  there  was  the  boat  suspended  from 
the  cliff  by  chains ;  and  there,  to  the  proper  left  of  the  picture, 
were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  part  on  the  cliff  and  part  on  a 
detached  rock.  I  glanced  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame  and  read 
the  title  :  '  Tintagel :  Coast  of  Cornwall.' 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  resolved  to  run  down  to 
Cornwall  and  take  stock  of  Tintagel,  and  the  following  morning 
found  me  a  passenger  by  the  Great  Western  for  Bodmin  Eoad. 

A  pleasant  drive  by  the  coach  from  the  neighbouring  town 
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took  me  to  Boscastle,  whence  I  walked  to  Tintagel  Bay.  What 
I  saw  there  removed  all  doubt  from  my  mind  that,  if  Violetta 
had  not  seen  a  picture  of  the  spot,  she  must  have  been  there 
in  her  childhood,  and  lent  colour  to  a  suspicion  that  had  oc- 
curred to  me  more  than  once  of  late,  that  she  was  really,  as  she 
had  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  imagining,  other  than  she  seemed  ; 
that  she  was,  in  short,  no  child  of  the  woman  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  her  mother,  but  the  daughter  of  gentlefolk,  probably  Eng- 
lish, who  had  somehow  or  other  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ruffians 
from  whom  I  had  rescued  her. 

In  such  a  supposition  there  seemed  nothing  extravagant; 
nothing  even  improbable.  Such  things  had  happened  more  than 
once  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

On  my  return  to  London,  I  searched  the  files  of  several  of  the 
newspapers  for  the  years  that  corresponded,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
with  what  must  have  been  those  of  the  girl's  early  childhood,  but 
without  result.  I  was  determined,  however,  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mystery ;  and  the  most  hopeful  plan  seemed  to  be  to  get 
hold  of  the  putative  mother  and  endeavour  to  extract  the  truth 
from  her. 


VI. 

AFTER  completing  my  business  in  London,  I  hastened  back  to 
Koine,  where  I  arrived  towards  the  end  of  June. 

My  suspicion  about  Violetta  was  fully  shared  by  my  sister ; 
but  we  agreed  that  it  was  undesirable  to  raise  expectations  that 
might  be  disappointed,  and  I  decided  to  tell  her  nothing  at  pre- 
sent regarding  my  visit  to  Tintagel. 

As  she  exhibited  some  anxiety  about  her  mother,  who  she 
feared  might  be  in  great  straits,  I  offered  to  go  to  Naples  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  her  circumstances.  This  offer  she  gladly 
accepted,  on  the  understanding  that  I  would  keep  her  where- 
abouts a  secret ;  and  having  learnt  from  her  where  the  woman 
was  most  likely  to  be  found,  I  started  for  Naples  with  every  hope 
that  a  golden  key  would  unlock  any  secret  she  might  possess. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed.  I  found  her  in  a  state  of  absolute  indi- 
gence, without  bread  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  without 
hope  ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  mentioned  my  interest  in  her  daughter 
than  she  fell  at  my  feet,  and,  confessing  that  the  girl  was  not  her 
child,  undertook,  if  I  made  it  worth  her  while,  to  tell  me  all  she 
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knew  about  her.  I  offered  her  the  choice  of  a  small  annuity  or 
a  sum  of  money  down,  if  her  information  proved  correct.  She 
chose  the  latter  alternative ;  and  it  was  ultimately  settled  that  I 
should  give  her  fifty  francs  at  once  to  relieve  her  immediate  wants, 
and  make  it  up  to  five  hundred  when  satisfied  that  she  had  told 
the  truth. 

She  then  informed  me  that  she  possessed  an  English  document 
of  the  contents  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  but  which  might  pos- 
sibly afford  some  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  she  was  about 
to  tell  me. 

The  substance  of  her  story  was  that  in  the  autumn,  eighteen 
years  previously,  an  English  lady  and  gentleman,  with  a  little  girl 
about  three  years  old,  who  had  been  staying  for  some  time  at 
Amalfi,  had  started  from  that  place  by  boat  one  afternoon  for 
Capri.  After  passing  Cape  Sottile,  the  boat  was  overtaken 
by  a  sudden  squall,  and  driven  ashore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Posit ano,  while  endeavouring  to  make  for  the  harbour  there.  Her 
husband,  since  deceased,  and  a  number  of  his  band,  who  had 
watched  the  catastrophe  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  had  swooped 
down  on  the  party.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued  the  Englishman 
was  shot,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  boatmen 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  on  the  principle  that  dead  men  tell 
no  tales  ;  and_  the  lady  and  her  child  were  carried  off  to  the  hills, 
where,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  former  died  of  grief  and  priva- 
tion. In  the  pocket  of  her  dress  the  narrator  found  a  letter,  which 
she  had  secreted  and  kept  carefully  till  now.  The  child  she  had 
brought  up  as  her  own,  and  had  parted  from  her  in  Naples  three 
months  before.  Where  she  now  was — the  signore  knew. 

After  some  hesitation,  she  ripped  open  the  lining  of  her  jacket 
and  handed  me  a  letter,  still  in  its  original  cover,  but  faded  and 
tattered.  The  address,  still  plainly  legible,  was  in  a  lady's  hand- 
writing : 

E.  Tresidder,  Esq., 

The  Elms, 
Truro, 

England. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

'  Anialfl  :  Oct.  12,  1852. 

*  DEAREST  FATHER, — Walter  and  I  leave  Amalfi  this  afternoon, 
by  boat,  for  Capri,  where  we  intend  staying  a  week,  and  shall 
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then  cross  over  to  Naples,  on  our  way  home  ;  so,  if  all  goes  well, 
you  may  expect  to  see  us  at  dear  old  Truro  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  But,  in  any  case,  you  will  hear  from  us  again  from 
Naples. 

'  You  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  poor  little  Frances  has  had 
such  a  terrible  accident  since  my  last,  though  she  is  now,  thank 
God,  almost  well.  We  took  her  with  us  a  week  ago  to  Ravello. 
She  rode  a  donkey,  and  was,  of  course,  carefully  strapped  into  her 
chair-saddle.  As  we  were  turning  a  corner  of  the  road,  which 
runs  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  we  suddenly  met  a  flock  of 
goats.  Before  the  boy  could  seize  the  bridle,  the  donkey  shied, 
the  strap  broke,  and  the  dear  child  was  thrown  over  the  precipice. 

*I  gave  her  up-forlost ;  you  can  imagine  what  a  fearful  shock 
it  was  to  me.  But  providentially  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that.  Her 
clothes  caught  in  a  bush,  and  Walter  scrambled  down  and  got  her 
up;  but,  oh!  so  dreadfully  cut  and  bruised,  her  left  ear  almost 
severed  from  the  head,  and  both  her  knees  terribly  gashed. 

( We  got  her  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  doctor  sewed 
up  her  ear ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  will  bear  the  scar  to  her  dying 
day. 

*  Walter  has  gone  out  to  see  about  the  boat,  or  would  have 
added  a  line. 

*  Your  loving  daughter-in-law, 

*AMY  TRESIDDER.' 

The  envelope  bore  an  Italian  postage  stamp,  which  had  never 
been  cancelled.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving  Amain,  the  writer  must 
have  forgotten  to  post  the  letter,  which  apparently  had  not  even 
been  sealed. 

I  next  went  to  Amain,  and  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  before  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  a  baby, 
who  had  been  staying  at  the  Capucini,  had  left  one  afternoon  in 
the  autumn  by  boat  for  Capri ;  that  there  had  been  a  severe  storm 
in  the  evening,  and  that  nothing  further  had  ever  been  heard  of 
the  boat  or  its  occupants.  The  hotel  register  for  those  year?, 
however,  no  longer  existed  ;  the  doctor  who  had  dressed  the  child's 
wounds  was  long  since  dead,  and  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  names 
or  other  particulars. 

That  Violetta  was  Frances  Tresidder  now  seemed  to  me  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  though  the  evidence  was  probably  insufficient 
to  establish  her  identity  in  a  court  of  law. 
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On  my  return  to  Eome  we  examined  the  girl's  ear,  and  found 
just  such  a  scar  as  the  accident  described  in  the  letter  might  have 
been  expected  to  leave.  Still  we  decided  that  she  should  be  told 
nothing  till  inquiries  had  been  made  at  Truro. 

To  Truro,  accordingly,  I  went  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
There  I  found  that  old  Mr.  Tresidder  had  been  dead  eight  years, 
and  that  none  of  the  family  now  lived  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
the  family  doctor  was  still  alive  and  resided  in  the  town.  From 
him  I  learnt  that  Mr.  Tresidder,  who  was  a  widower,  had  died 
intestate, 'leaving  one  son,  Richard,  who  had  inherited  considerable 
property  from  him — three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  the  doctor 
thought — and  was  now  living  at  Bangor.  On  my  inquiring 
whether  he  had  had  any  other  children,  the  doctor  informed  me 
that  he  had  had  a  younger  son,  Walter,  who  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  been  drowned  at  sea,  somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
Italy,  eighteen  or  twenty  years  before. 

From  Truro  I  proceeded  to  Bangor,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Richard 
Tresidder,  who  owned  a  considerable  estate  there,  and  was  living 
in  very  handsome  style,  soliciting  an  interview,  which  was  promptly 
granted. 

Had  I  still  entertained  any  doubt  of  Violetta's  parentage,  my 
first  glance  at  Mr.  Tresidder  as  he  entered  the  library  would  have 
been  enough  to  dispel  it.  Along  with  a  superabundance  of  the 
same  dark  auburn  hair,  the  same  olive  complexion — I  had  doubted 
hitherto  how  far  in  Violetta's  case  it  might  not  be  the  effect  of  an 
Italian  sun — the  same  ruddy  underglow,  the  same  deep  yet  clear 
blue  eyes,  there  was  a  general  conformity  rather  than  a  striking 
correspondence  of  feature.  But  it  was  less  to  these  purely  physical 
points  of  resemblance  than  to  a  something  more  subtle  about  the 
whole  presence  of  the  man  that  the  impression  of  kinship  created 
was  due  ;  a  certain  eagerness,  eloquent  rather  of  yearning  after 
fellowship  than  mere  curiosity  ;  a  charming  abandon  of  manner, 
expressive  of  confidence  rather  than  of  carelessness ;  a  sort  of 
spiritual  sunshine  that  acted  like  a  tonic  on  those  who  came  within 
its  influence. 

He  received  me  with  a  bonhomie  that  set  me  immediately 
at  my  ease.  With  me  I  had  brought  a  photograph  of  Violetta, 
taken  in  Rome,  and  after  leading  up  towards  the  subject  of  my 
errand  with  one  or  two  general  remarks  about  my  travels,  I  handed 
him  the  picture,  simply  observing  how  well  they  did  these  things 
abroad  nowadays. 
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'  Good  God  !  '  he  exclaimed  abruptly,  after  looking  at  it  for  a 
moment ;  '  never  saw  such  an  extraordinary  likeness  in  my  life. 
Why,  she  is  the  image  of  my  poor  brother  Walter.  And,'  he 
added,  after  a  slight  pause,  *  not  altogether  unlike  his  wife  either.' 

I  had  not  yet  mentioned  the  girl,  and  I  almost  felt  that,  quite 
unintentionally,  I  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  man. 

'  Who  is  this  lady  ?  '  he  continued.  *  Whoever  she  is,  she  is 
very  beautiful.' 

I  then  told  him  my  whole  story.  He  listened  with  a  half- 
pleased,  half-puzzled  expression,  and  but  for  an  occasional  '  Go  on ; 
this  is  very  interesting,'  without  in  any  way  interrupting  me. 
When  I  had  finished  he  rose,  and,  grasping  my  hand  warmly,  said  : 

'  You  have  told  me  a  very  strange  story,  Mr.  Morley,  and  one 
that,  as  you  may  imagine,  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  me.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  the  right  thing  for  me  to  say  that  I  have 
listened  to  it  with  unmixed  pleasure ;  I  have  listened  to  it  with 
singular  pleasure,  but  I  will  confess  to  you,  as  between  one  man 
of  the  world  and  another,  not  without  some  selfish  concern.  The 
matter,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  one  that  carries  with  it 
practical  issues  of  great  importance.  Into  those  issues  you  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  enter  now.  I  must  know  more — must  have 
conclusive  proofs.  The  possibilities  of  fraud  in  such  cases,  you 
will  admit,  are  unlimited.  This  much,  however,  I  may  say — that, 
although  the  cause  is  as  much  mine  as  hers,  she  will  find  me  no 
reluctant  or  prejudiced  judge  in  it.  Once  let  me  feel  morally 
persuaded  that  the  lady  is  really  Frances  Tresidder,  and  no  legal 
technicalities  or  delays  shall  stand  between  her  and  the  full  en- 
joyment of  her  rights.  More  than  that,  I  have  no  children  and 
expect  to  have  none ;  and  if  this  lady  is  not  only  Frances  Tresidder, 
but  all  you  describe,  I  shall  be  ready  to  take  her  to  my  heart  as 
my  own  daughter.  Now,  the  first  thing  must  be  for  me  to  see 
the  girl,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  do  as  soon  as  you  can  produce  her.' 

Mr.  Tresidder  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Immediately  after  leaving  him  I  wrote  to  my  sister,  acquaint- 
ing her  with  the  result  of  our  interview,  and  telling  her  to  lose 
no  time  in  returning  to  England  with  Frances.  4  About  a  fort- 
night later  I  met  them  in  London,  and  we  all  went  down  together 
to  Bangor.  There  Frances  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tresidder,  and  afterwards  another  with  Mrs.  Tresidder  alone. 
Then  Mr.  Tresidder  accompanied  us  to  Truro,  where  Frances  was 
inspected  by  the  family  doctor  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  by 
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the  old  nurse  who  had  attended  her  mother  when  she  was  born, 
and  by  a  maiden  sister  of  her  mother's  who  lived  there.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Tresidder,  who  had  been  disposed  to  waive 
all  further  inquiry  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  girl,  professed  himself 
fully  satisfied  that  she  was  his  niece. 

The  rest  was  easily  and  pleasantly  settled.  From  the  accounts 
which  Mr.  Tresidder  lost  no  time  in  rendering  on  our  return  to 
Bangor,  it  appeared  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  various 
stocks  and  shares,  to  the  aggregate  value  of  about  100,000^., 
which  were  practically  still  intact  and  were  bringing  in  an  average 
income  of  4,000£.,  more  or  less.  A  moiety  of  these  he  at  once 
took  steps  to  transfer  to  Frances  Tresidder.  There  remained  to  be 
accounted  for  a  share  of  the  interest  and  dividends  drawn  during 
the  eight  years  since  old  Mr.  Tresidder's  death,  amounting  to 
about  15,OOOL  This  sum  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  repay  by  instal- 
ments, spread  over  a  term  of  years  ;  but  Frances  resolutely  refused 
to  hear  of  any  further  restitution,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting 
an  acquittance  in  full  of  all  claims. 

Frances  continued  to  live  with  my  sister,  who  at  Mr.  Tresidder's 
request  took  up  her  residence  at  Bangor  ;  but  she  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  her  uncle's  house,  and  when,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  it  fell  to  him  as  her  nearest  relative  to  give  her  away,  it 
was  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  I  am  told,  that  he  led  her  up  the 
cathedral  aisle. 

Among  the  wedding  presents  on  view  at  Mr.  Tresidder's  that 
morning,  more  than  one  of  the  guests  were  heard  to  remark  that 
there  was  none  from  the  host  himself.  When  we  were  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  our  honeymoon,  which  we  were  to  spend  at  a 
lovely  little  place  he  had  bought  and  furnished  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  he  came  to  the  carriage  door  and  explained  the  omission. 
The  firm  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  preparation  of  his  little 
gift  had  unaccountably  disappointed  him ;  but  he  had  little  doubt 
it  would  follow  us  by  an  early  opportunity. 

It  came  the  very  next  morning  by  the  post — a  conveyance  of 
the  house  which  we  already  counted  the  brightest  spot  on  earth, 
and  whose  store  qf  sunny  memories  has  since  increased  with  each 

succeeding  year. 

«  •  •  §  • 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  year  thus  happily  inaugurated  a 
little  family  party  were  gathered  round  the  fire  in  Frances's  room. 
Frances  herself,  a  trifle  paler  than  her  wont,  but  looking  hand- 
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somer  than  ever  as  she  reclined,  propped  up  with  pillows,  in  a 
chair  in  the  chimney-corner ;  myself,  who  as  a  great  privilege 
had  been  allowed  to  bring  my  wine  there  after  dinner ;  my  sister, 
who  with  her  little  girl  had  been  lately  staying  with  us  ;  and, 
nestled  in  a  cradle  beside  its  mother's  chair,  a  tiny  stranger,  the 
colour  of  whose  eyes  we  were  warmly  discussing  without  any 
satisfactory  result. 

The  eager  patter  of  child's  feet  in  the  corridor  interrupted  the 
disputation  ;  the  door  opened  gently  a  few  inches,  and  a  small, 
soft  voice  claimed,  in  pleading  accents,  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
that  on  New  Year's  Eve  its  owner  should  be  allowed  to  see  the 
baby. 

Permission  granted,  a  blue-eyed,  golden-headed  lass  of  five 
tripped  on  tiptoe  into  the  room,  and,  after  casting  an  inquiring 
glance  around,  advanced  with  timid  steps  to  the  cradle.  There 
for  a  brief  space  she  gazed  in  silent  wonderment  at  the  infant ; 
then,  turning  a  grave  face  to  Frances,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
kiss  it.  That  operation  performed,  a  sudden  ambition  seized  her 
to  nurse  it;  and,  seating  herself  on  a  footstool  before  the  fire, 
she  adjusted  her  skirts  with  matronly  gravity  and  held  out 
appealingly  a  pair  of  rosy  arms. 

Frances  smiling  assent,  I  lifted  the  baby  from  its  cradle  and 
laid  it  in  the  child's  lap.  For  a  minute  or  two  she  contemplated 
it  admiringly.  Then  she  talked  to  it.  Then  she  rocked  it  gently 
to  and  fro,  and  began  singing  to  it : 

Hush-a-bye,  baby, 

On  the  tree-top  ; 
When  the  wind 

1  Caro  Dio ! ' 

'  Good  heavens,  Frances  ! '  I  cried,  c  what's  the  matter?  ' 

For  with  those  words  my  wife  had  started  up  suddenly  from 

her  chair  and  stood  like  one  spell-bound,  with  her  hand  pressed 

to  her  forehead. 

*  Speak,  Frances  :  are  you  ill  ?  ' 

*  111 !     Oh  !  no,  no.     Did  you  not  hear  ?  ' 
'Hear?— hear  what?' 

4  What  the  child — oh,  Arthur,  what  the  child — was  singing. 
That's  it !  That's  it,  Arthur  !  That's  the  riddle  I  asked  you  in 
vain  to  solve.  It  all  comes  back  to  me  now.' 

And  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  wild  laughter  and  threw  herself, 
sobbing  convulsively,  into  my  arms. 
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VENICE  IN  SPRING. 

PEOPLE  who  write  about  Venice  are,  more  often  than  not,  lament- 
ably like  lovers.  They  rave  about  *  the  jewel  in  the  waters,'  the 
tender  hues  of  its  heavens  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  even  of  the 
night,  the  unutterable  charm  of  its  decay,  the  romance  of  its 
history,  the  amiability  of  its  men  and  women,  and  (mirabile 
dictu)  its  boys,  and  the  infinite  sweetness  of  the  bond  which 
subtly  attaches  them  to  the  dear  mouldering  old  city  of  the 
Lagoons — precisely  as  a  lovelorn  youth  prates  of  his  mistress's 
eyebrows.  Their  shibboleth,  like  that  of  the  lover's,  is  not  under- 
standed  of  the  people.  Only  they  who  are  in  the  secret  have  any 
sympathy  with  it. 

Now  such  a  strain,  however  harmonious,  is,  I  think,  apt  to 
irritate  honest  people  who  stay  at  home  at  ease,  crystallised  into 
contentment,  and  who  like  their  literature  to  suggest  that  their 
course  of  life  is  out  of  question  the  wisest  possible.  One  sees  its 
parallel  effect  in  the  heaving  of  the  shoulders  and  the  pursing  of 
the  lips  of  the  middle-aged  bachelor  who,  in  a  country  lane,  comes 
at  hazard  upon  a  pair  of  sweethearts  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
delirium.  Who  can  wonder  at  this  ?  Such  writers  are  both  im- 
politic and  selfish.  They  would  know  better  than  to  exhaust  their 
vocabulary  in  laud  of  a  friend  whom  they  desired  to  recommend 
to  the  goodwill  of  others.  Dispraise  is  often  kinder  than  faint 
praise  or  over-praise.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  dithyramb, 
they  make  one  fancy  that  it  is  not  Venice  they  are  in  love  with,  so 
much  as  their  own  delightful  powers  of  description ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  forget  their  subject,  and  remember  only  themselves.  Even 
so  the  lover  who  dotes  on  the  fair  face  of  his  mistress  loves  her  the 
more  that  he  beholds  his  own  reflection  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

In  the  following  jottings  I  propose  to  be  impartial  and  matter 
of  fact.  To  my  readers  I  leave  it  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  with  as 
much  or  as  little  of  the  ideal  as  may  please  them. 

I  arrived  in  Venice  one  sunny  March  afternoon,  after  a  ride 
through  the  cheerful  <  campagna  '  east  of  Verona.  The  Alps  and 
their  lesser  brethren  to  the  south  of  them  were  alike  thick  in 
snow,  and,  as  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  spite  of  the  blue  sky 
the  air  was  keen,  The  discreet  fig-trees  had  not  put  forth  their 
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leaves ;  the  vine  stems,  like  so  many  snakes  petrified  in  the  act  of 
contortion,  were  as  dark  and  still  as  if  they  were  dead. 

Early  spring  is  not  the  season  when  tourists  flock  in  crowds  to 
Venice.  One  is  not  then,  therefore,  pestered  beyond  endurance  by 
gondola  men  and  hotel  agents.  It  is  possible  to  slip  through  their 
hands,  and  creep  into  one  of  the  Venetian  hearses,  before  they  have 
realised  that  there  is  a  prey  to  be  fought  for.  A  signal  to  the 
oarsman,  and  one  glides  off  into  mid-channel  with  sweet  silent 
swiftness. 

I  have  called  the  gondola  a  hearse.  Where  is  the  person  who, 
upon  the  first  eager  introduction  to  the  gondola,  has  not  felt  that 
he  is  stepping  into  his  coffin  when,  with  scant  grace,  he  creeps  into 
the  black  cabin  of  the  lithe  black  boat  ?  With  me  the  impression 
was  perhaps  deepened  because  in  our  passage  up  the  canal  we 
twice  made  way  for  a  funeral  procession,  bound  for  the  island 
cemetery  to  the  north  of  the  city.  The  one  funeral  was  that  of  a 
girl.  She  lay  under  a  blue  pall  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  a  crown 
of  white  flowers,  symbolical  of  her  virginity,  being  over  the 
pall.  The  other  was  a  youth,  whose  tender  age  was  marked  by 
the  crimson  pall.  Both  were  flanked  by  tall  candles.  After  the 
bodies  came  the  friends  in  other  gondolas,  priests  in  violet,  and 
acolytes  in  scarlet.  The  sun  blazed  upon  all  from  the  blue  heavens, 
so  that  even  this  dolorous  scene,  enacted  on  the  smooth  purpled 
water,  between  the  high  mildewed  old  '  palazzi,'  was  not  wholly 
melancholy. 

Having  shot  the  arches  of  the  Eialto,  we  turned  to  the  left, 
down  a  side  canal  as  gloomy  as  a  pit,  and  so  shallow  and  clear  that 
the  egg  shells,  fish  bones,  and  broken  bottles  which  littered  its  bed 
could  be  seen  as  in  an  aquarium.  0  ther  unpleasant  household  refuse 
came  tumbling  upon  the  boat  from  a  lofty  window  as  we  sped 
along,  and,  the  tide  being  at  the  ebb  from  low  to  high,  the  pre- 
valent odour  was  foul.  It  is  not  well  to  go  behind  the  scenes 
even  in  Venice,  you  see. 

I  had  now  to  fix  my  anchor  for  a  month  or  two.  Of  course 
Venice  teems  with  hotels,  though  they  are  certainly  less  grandiose 
than  one  expects  to  find  them.  But  they  are  unrestful  abodes,  in 
which  one  never  looks  upon  the  same  face  three  days  together,  and 
outside  which  hoarse  fisherfolk  find  it  profitable  night  after  night 
to  wail  songs  of  sentiment  and  the  sea,  from  boats  with  coloured 
lamps  and  the  like  fripperies.  It  is  dreadful  also  to  sit  to  dine 
with  a  new  species  of  enthusiastic  old  spinster  evening  after  even- 
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ing,  and  to  relate  the  oft- told  tale  that  it  devolves  upon  a  veteran 
stager  in  his  reluctant  character  of  cicerone  to  tell.  We  therefore 
rowed  to  a  cosy  little  '  corte,'  and  in  a  trice  I  was  lodged  in 
quarters  fit  for  a  general. 

Let  me  describe  them.  The  '  corte,'  or  square,  was  small,  but 
comprised  a  sufficiency  of  pavement,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
the  '  corte '  well,  a  handsome  excrescence  of  reddish  granite,  with 
a  chiselled  neck.  The  environing  houses  were  each  five  stories 
high,  and  as  each  story  held  an  individual  or  a  family  distinct 
from  the  rest,  the  society  of  faces  was  quite  extensive.  Some 
families  loved  flowers  and  canary  birds.  Their  balconies  were  full 
of  potted  bloom  and  plants,  suspended  in  wire  baskets,  and  birds 
sang  in  their  cages  from  the  midst  of  the  pretty  hanging  gardens, 
as  if  the  delusion  were  much  to  their  taste.  Two  or  three  lawyers 
(4  avvocati ')  here  had  their  chambers,  and  from  my  windows  I  could 
see  them  writing,  or  yawning,  or  smoking  cigarettes,  according  to 
their  humour.  The  residents  of  the  top  stories  were  less  visible, 
though  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  perennially  upon  the  line.  But 
now  and  then,  looking  up,  I  chanced  to  see  a  maiden  upon  the  roof 
at  a  terrible  height.  I  believe  she  had  a  kitchen  garden  of 
pumpkins  among  the  chimneypots,  and  the  plants  had  to  be 
watered.  She  carolled  at  her  airy  exercise,  and  when  the  postman 
in  the  '  corte '  below  intimated  by  a  number  of  rings  at  the  bell 
that  he  had  a  letter  for  one  so  near  the  skies,  she  let  down  a 
basket  for  the  missive.  As  for  the  basements  of  our  '  corte,'  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  honourable  merchants.  One  sold  diamonds, 
and  his  visitors  were  notable  for  their  hooked  noses.  Another  was 
occupied  by  a  select  kind  of  cabinet-maker.  The  apprentices  of 
the  latter  tenant  were  indeed  the  only  permanent  distraction  to 
our  peace,  and  their  pranks  were  rnild  by  the  English  standard. 
Thus  they  never  even  attempted  to  trip  up  the  blind  mendicants 
with  concertinas  who  sometimes  voyaged  to  our  '  corte '  by  an  un- 
frequented alley  that  might  well  have  had  a  boom  of  string  drawn 
across  its  entrance.  They  were  content  to  hoot  at  them  in  a 
dismal  manner  through  a  broken  pane  in  their  workshop  window. 

My  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor,  and  'respectable  beyond 
everything,'  to  borrow  the  words  of  my  landlady — a  person  of 
patrician  blood,  whom  I  used  occasionally  to  behold  smoking  a 
cigar  by  the  banisters.  From  two  large  French  windows  with 
balconies,  I  looked  upon  the  '  corte '  and  its  trivial  vicissitudes. 
The  suite  consisted  of  two  elegant  apartments  with  frescoed 
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ceilings,  for  which  I  find  by  the  written  agreement  before  me  that 
I  paid  but  sixty-five  francs  the  month,  including  the  morning  roll 
and  coffee,  the  nightly  candle,  the  stove,  linen,  boot-cleaning,  and 
a  systematic  brushing  of  my  clothes.  Two  fair  blue-eyed  daughters 
of  the  house  and  a  coarse  but  hearty-faced  Venetian  domestic 
were  at  my  beck  and  call  for  all  reasonable  services  besides.  One 
or  other  of  these  damsels  entered  my  bedroom  in  the  morning, 
when  she  judged  it  time  for  me  to  get  up,  and  with  a  cheery 
greeting  opened  the  shutters  and  slanted  the  Venetians.  One  or 
other  of  them,  late  at  night,  put  the  seal  of  goodfellowship  upon 
the  day  by  coming  to  see  that  there  was  enough  candle  to  carry 
me  to  bed,  and  to  wish  me  a  {  Buona  notte,  e  buon'  riposo.' 

The  fresco  of  my  bedchamber  deserves  to  be  particularised.  It 
was  a  bold  and  effective  picture  of  a  dissipated-looking  lady,  wear- 
ing a  wreath  of  roses,  sitting  upon  a  cloud,  and  touching  the 
strings  of  a  lyre.  By  each  side  of  her  was  a  swart  attendant 
cherub.  The  one  was  offering  her  a  dagger,  and  the  other  a  flute 
and  a  manuscript  sheet  of  very  illegible  writing.  I  never  knew 
which  of  the  things  she  accepted ;  but,  for  my  part,  had  I  been 
she,  I  would  have  taken  the  dagger  rather  than  the  bad  writing. 
At  her  feet  two  turtle-doves  stood  beak  to  beak.  The  whole  com- 
position was  of  course  an  allegory,  and  as  no  one  could  explain  it 
to  me  it  bore  many  interpretations.  Tiepolo  himself  has  done 
better  work,  but  none  with  which  I  grew  more  familiar. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  my  Venetian  eyrie,  from  which  I  issued  at 
will  to  view  the  city  and  its  treasures.  Here  I  dwelt  for  weeks,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  free  and  tranquil  life  conceivable.  For, 
among  other  privileges  for  the  sixty-five  francs  monthly,  I  was 
entitled  to  a  latch-key  weighing  an  avoirdupois  pound  ;  and,  save 
for  the  intermittent  coughing  of  the  wife  of  the  artillery  captain 
who  slept  in  the  adjacent  room,  from  sunset  to  midnight  the  '  corte  ' 
was  soundless. 

As  I  was  bound,  I  visited  San  Marco  the  famous  before  I  saw 
aught  else  in  Venice.  Every  day  I  repeated  the  visit — sometimes 
five  or  six  times  in  a  day.  Thus  its  very  gutter-spouts  soon 
became  old  acquaintances.  Never  was  there  a  church  that  so  in- 
effectually blazoned  forth  its  magnificence.  Externally,  with  its 
swelling  domes,  golden  finials,  and  flourish  of  marble  feather  work, 
it  smites  the  imagination  into  wild  activity.  But  within,  though 
one  knows  that  it  is  made  of  marble  and  precious  stones  enough 
to  pay  the  national  debt  of  a  small  kingdom,  one  sees  nothing 
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until  the  eye  is  used  to  the  gloom,  and  then  not  very  much.  Its 
admirable  pavement  of  mosaic  is  so  curiously  undulated  that  one 
has  to  get  one's  sea-legs  before  attempting  to  walk  from  porch  to 
choir.  If  it  be  wet  outside  (as  in  spring  it  is  four  days  in  six)  the 
slipperiness  of  the  mosaic  adds  to  the  hardship  of  locomotion. 
Moreover,  every  marble  column  in  the  basilica  has  its  cripple,  its 
hunchback,  or  its  dwarf,  who  affrights  the  unwary  by  his  poor  dis- 
torted body  as  he  pleads  for  alms  through  the  darkness  that  is  not 
darkness  to  him.  Knots  of  tourists,  peering  here  and  there  with 
eyeglasses  and  binoculars,  and  dropping  their  '  Baedekers ; '  artists 
heroically  painting  pictures  which  all  look  like  vignettes  in  a 
London  fog ;  snuffling  sacristans  with  divers  strange  legends  upon 
their  tongues,  which  they  recount  to  new-comers  for  fivepences ; 
the  clicking  of  hammer  and  chisel  from  scaffoldings  overhead  ;  the 
passage  to  and  fro  of  large  loose-limbed  priests,  whose  shoe-buckles 
illumine  the  obscurity  like  lamps  ;  and  the  frequent  chant  from 
the  choir,  or  the  low  methodical  hum  of  the  clergy  engaged  in  one 
of  their  many  Lenten  services :  these  various  sights  and  sounds 
compose  the  impression  left  by  the  interior  of  the  basilica. 

But  what  a  difference  a  few  score  candles  made  in  the  dear  old 
building  !  An  evening  service  in  it  was  something  to  remember. 
One  such  I  mind  that  had  its  humorous  as  well  as  its  solemn  features. 
It  was  on  Holy  Wednesday.  I  entered  the  church  in  the  wake 
of  sundry  bowed  ecclesiastics,  who  held  their  skirts  like  dainty 
ancient  dames.  An  inclosed  and  carpeted  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  nave  declared  that  something  unusual  was  impending.  A 
gilded  throne  was  there,  set  facing  to  the  east,  and  chairs  by  the 
throne.  The  choir  was  already  full  of  clergy  in  a  bravery  of  vest- 
ments. Soon  they  formed  into  a  procession,  and  with  much  clatter 
of  heels  and  turning  out  of  toes  they  marched  towards  a  dusky 
chapel  in  the  north  transept.  There  they  met  and  greeted  the 
most  reverend  the  patriarch  of  the  diocese,  whom  I  had  never  yet 
seen,  and  who  was  to  take  a  part  in  the  evening's  function.  His 
eminence  was  a  tall  massy  old  man,  with  a  strong  but  heavy  profile, 
and  that  illusive  demeanour  of  humility  which  it  cannot  be  very 
difficult,  and  is  always  very  gracious,  for  a  churchman  of  high  and 
sure  estate  to  assume.  He  wore  robes  of  purple,  a  hood  of  ermine, 
and  a  scarlet  biretta.  Under  the  biretta  was,  further,  a  skull-cap. 
The  other  dignitaries  were  also  very  splendid  in  white  silk  mitres, 
crimson  robes,  and  lace ;  but  his  Eminence  alone  wore  the  regal 
scarlet. 
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The  service  was  held  in  the  choir,  the  darkness  being  tempered 
by  but  four  or  five  long  waxen  candles.  The  light  was  quite  in- 
adequate to  do  more  than  cast  a  glimmer  on  the  breviaries  of  the 
clergy.  \Ve  of  the  congregation  watched  the  priestly  heads  as 
they  fell  lower  and  lower  towards  their  books  ;  and  we  hearkened 
for  our  edification  to  the  cracked  and  quavering  voices,  the  echoes 
of  which  eddied  away  into  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  patriarch 
was  as  hard  set  as  the  rest.  But  at  length,  when  his  Eminence  had 
touched  the  book  with  his  nose  in  his  efforts  to  read  the  page,  a 
stir  arose.  Whether  the  strain  on  his  eyes  made  an  infraction  of 
the  rubric  permissible,  or  whether  what  followed  was  part  of  the 
rubric,  I  know  not.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the  clergy  left  their  seats, 
babbling  at  each  other,  and  returned  with  some  coils  of  wax,  one 
of  which  they  stuck  on  the  back  of  the  patriarch's  stall,  while 
others  were  sparsely  studded  over  the  choir.  From  our  nether 
gloom,  we  now  gazed  at  his  Eminence's  corrugated  profile  as  at  a 
planet  on  a  starry  night.  But  the  drone  of  chants  and  responses 
grew  tedious  after  a  time.  Even  the  patriarch  seemed  to  find  them 
so,  for  he  gaped  before  all  of  us  in  an  elephantine  manner  again 
and  again,  nor  ever  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth. 

On  Easter  Day  this  same  venerable  prelate  had  to  be  fortified 
through  yet  longer  services.  He  was  fed  at  intervals,  behind  the 
altar,  from  a  basin  of  broth,  a  number  of  inferior  clergy  standing 
round  him  with  clasped  hands  while  he  ate  ;  and  when  he  mounted 
the  pulpit  a  glass  of  milk  accompanied  him.  His  snuffbox  pro- 
vided him  with  additional  stimulant.  Indeed,  their  snuffboxes 
were  at  all  times  more  indispensable  to  most  of  the  clergy  than 
their  breviaries.  They  placed  them  on  the  ledge  by  the  book,  and 
with  jewelled  fingers,  having  lovingly  tapped  them  repeatedly, 
they  opened  them  to  inhale  the  savoury  dust.  During  a  certain 
litany,  in  which  the  officiating  priest  had  to  utter  in  succession 
several  times  the  lament,  'Mea  culpa !  mea  culpal'hedid  not 
scruple  to  interpolate  a  pinch  of  snuff  between  his  'mea  culpas.' 

The  other  churches  of  Venice  ought,  in  spring,  to  be  visited 
with  discretion.  Their  chilling  damp  reaches  to  the  marrow.  The 
huge  icy  marble  tombs  of  the  Doges,  which  rover  their  walls,  reek 
with  moisture.  It  is  amazing  how  the  canvases  of  Titian,  Tinto- 
re  to,  Veronese,  and  the  other  hundred  painters  of  the  Venetian' 
school  whose  pictures  adorn  their  altars  have  so  well  fought 
against  the  attacks  of  time.  One  would  hardly  be  surprised  to  see 
them  prolific  in  various  kinds  of  fungi,  or  at  least  obscured  by  the 
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green  mould  which  clogs  the  pedestals  of  the  tombs.  Yet  many 
of  them  seem  as  fresh  as  at  the  outset,  and  few  are  completely 
obliterated. 

In  my  rambles  from  church  to  church  in  pursuit  of  the  arts,  I 
carried  an  overcoat  on  my  arm,  and  clad  myself  with  it  inside  the 
edifice.  I  believe  a  certain  German  guide-book  counsels  its  clients 
to  take  plaids  with  them  on  the  like  excursions.  At  any  rate,  one 
day  in  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  there  was  a  sudden  influx  of  some 
two  dozen  Teuton  men,  specially  conducted  from  the  north,  each 
of  whom  covered  his  shoulders  with  a  plaid  of  the  same  pattern  ere 
he  stepped  eastward  from  the  door.  The  very  beggar  women, 
who  find  shelter  in  the  churches  during  the  day,  sit  shivering 
over  the  earthen  pots  of  glowing  charcoal  which  they  have  the 
wit  to  bring  with  them.  From  their  charcoal  they  steal  forth 
towards  the  devout  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  coughs  and  groans 
of  simulated  affliction,  and  a  multitude  of  assurances  that  they 
will  pray  for  their  benefactor,  extend  their  withered  arms  for 
halfpence.  Only  in  the  evening,  when  the  Venetians  flock  to  the 
churches  to  hear  some  renowned  Lenten  preacher,  and  hundreds 
of  candles  twinkle  from  triangular  stands  placed  in  picturesque 
disarray  among  the  people  ;  when  the  friar  of  this  or  that  order, 
crucifix  in  hand,  storms  from  the  pulpit  such  merciless  indict- 
ments of  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  sins  of  the  Venetians  in 
particular,  that  his  hearers  breathe  in  quick  hot  gasps,  and  seem 
never  to  tire  of  crossing  themselves;  only  then  is  there  any 
warmth  in  these  stately  temples  of  the  dead  and  the  living.  The 
rattle  of  the  money-boxes  on  these  occasions  seems  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  Venetian  journals,  which  make  Lent  a  special  season  for 
impressing  upon  their  readers  that  the  average  priest  is  a  far 
worse  man  than  an  editor. 

The  irreligion  of  the  Italians  is  by  this  time  a  byword  for 
Europe.  Yet  I  fancy  that  if  the  peasantry  and  artisans  of  Italy 
had  the  game  chance  of  telling  the  world  how  their  sympathies 
ran  as  their  betters,  who  claim  to  guide  them,  we  should  hear 
less  of  this  irreligiousness.  They  are  not  less  religious  than  of 
yore,  but  more  intelligent.  They  are  more  troubled  by  doubts, 
and  less  convinced  by  the  old  priestly  half-menacing  reminder 
that  a  doubt  is  brother-in-law  to  a  sin.  That  there  is  error  some- 
where they  are  at  least  beginning  to  perceive,  dimly  or  less  dimly. 
This  error,  however,  is  not  in  the  Church  herself;  it  is  only  in  the 
hierarchy.  The  jeers  and  scoffs  of  which  the  unwieldy  forms  of 
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the  priests  are  the  butt,  as  they  stumble  unconcernedly  through 
the  streets  of  an  Italian  town  (especially  in  Venice),  are  personal 
pleasantries.  I  have  heard  a  couple  of  Venetians  in  smockfrocks 
hail  the  clergy  in  a  procession  as  *  Fat  pigs  !  '  '  Lazy  dogs ! ' 
'  Petticoated  men  ! '  and  the  like  ;  but  they  have  uncovered  their 
heads  when  the  Host  passed,  borne  by  one  of  these  '  fat  pigs  '  or 
*  lazy  dogs.' 

Of  course  this  abuse  has  its  grades  of  refinement,  like  the 
abusers  themselves.  The  low  insulting  epithets  of  bakers, 
waiters,  or  butcher-boys  in  blue  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
mouth  of  an  'avvocato;'  but  the  attack  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
'  avvocato,'  who  may  be  one  of  the  editors  just  mentioned,  is  far 
more  deadly,  inasmuch  as  he  assails  the  Church  as  well  as  its 
ministers.  Again,  perhaps  the  religious  indifference  of  the 
patrician  Venetians  is  the  hardest  blow  of  all.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  how  they  stand.  They  have  brothers,  sons,  and 
nephews  in  the  stalls  of  San  Marco,  San  Salvatore,  the  Frari,  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  noblesse  oblige  quite  as  much  as  the 
evident  unwisdom  of  the  bird  that  befouls  its  own  nest.  But  the 
majority  of  them  never  attend  Mass  ;  and  when  religious  concerns 
are  mentioned  to  them  in  a  serious  tone  they  lift  their  eyebrows, 
and,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  smile  with  the  tender  reproach 
of  contempt  that  none  knows  better  how  to  apply  than  the  idle 
descendant  of  a  long-departed  Doge. 

Among  the  few  thoroughly  popular  social  institutions  of 
modern  Venice  is  that  of  the  promenade.  Of  old  the  Venetians 
rode  horses.  Jousts  and  tourneys  enlivened  the  Piazza  of  San 
Marco,  and  fair  ladies,  as  spectators,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  foreign 
ambassadors  from  the  windows  of  the  governmental  buildings  on 
three  sides  of  the  Piazza,  and  which  are  now  the  Venetian  Palais 
Royal,  or  Regent  Street.  The  Piazza  was  very  different  then  to 
what  it  is.  It  was  turfed,  bisected  by  a  little  canal,  and  planted 
with  trees  in  avenues.  But  horses  and  the  turf  and  trees  of  the 
Piazza  are  now  equally  extinct  in  Venice.  The  gondola  is  Venice's 
only  horse,  and  the  Piazza  is  one  broad  level  of  trampled  soil 
and  pavement — the  finest  promenade  in  Christendom. 

Carpaccio  and  his  compeers  have  left  us  delicious  pictures  of 
Venice  in  the  olden  times.  They  make  one  mute  with  a  sort  of 
envious  admiration  of  the  colour  and  energy  of  Venetian  life 
when  Carpaccio  lived.  His  contemporaries  in  gowns  or  doublets 
of  yellow  or  purple  silk,  crimson  hose,  and  scarlet  caps,  bright 
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with  various  jewels,  and  strung  with  gold  chains,  in  defiance  of 
sumptuary  laws,  were  fitting  mates  for  their  great  singular  head, 
the  Doge,  who  moved  about  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  for  the  lovely 
Venetian  dames  and  damsels,  who  staggered  visitors,  alike  by 
their  gorgeous  apparel,  their  low  dresses,  and  their  winsome  faces. 
But  all  this  extravagance  of  colour  has  departed,  like  the  Doge 
himself.  The  men  and  women  to  be  seen  on  promenade  any  fine 
spring  day  between  three  and  five  o'clock  do  not  appeal  to  aesthetic 
British  eyes. 

One  thing  in  particular  about  the  modern  Venetian  dandies 
perplexes  me.  Why  in  the  name  of  proportion  do  they  wear  such 
absurdly  large  boots,  and  with  toes  ending  in  an  upward  curve 
like  the  prow  of  the  gondola  ?  Heaven  knows  their  coats  are  ill- 
fitting  enough,  but  that  is  relatively  a  minor  defect.  They  seem 
to  borrow  the  prints  of  their  fashion  books  from  two  or  three 
continents.  For,  while  their  collars  are  as  high  and  obnoxious 
as  our  own  at  present,  and  their  boots  suggestive  of  China  or 
.  Japan,  they  cut  their  hair  as  close  as  the  French  or  a  New  Yorker. 
It  is  indeed  a  fearfully  comic  sight  to  see  a  young  Venetian 
nobleman  on  promenade,  leading  a  bull-dog  or  a  shorn  poodle 
by  a  string,  smoking  a  long  cigar  called  a  Virginia,  and  twirling 
a  cane  with  the  primrose  kid-covered  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 
This,  however,  must  be  said  in  praise  of  him :  that,  thus 
weighted  with  personal  cares,  he  yet  contrives  to  acknowledge 
a  hundred  salutations  in  an  hour  with  due  elaborateness  and 
dexterity. 

Nor  is  the  Venetian  lady  of  our  day  more  contenting  than  the 
man.  Not  one  feminine  face  in  fifty  delays  a  passing  stranger.  Their 
gait  too  is  mincing  and  self-conscious,  as  if  they  still  had  a  touch 
of  the  discomfort  their  granddams  must  have  felt  when  they  wore 
heels  twelve  inches  high  to  their  boots,  and  could  not  move  with- 
out a  brace  of  crutches.  Only  in  their  vivacity  do  they  seem  to 
excel  our  own  dear  English  girls.  Another  disappointment  must 
be  registered  against  them.  One  looks  to  find  in  them,  as  a 
common  and  bewitching  characteristic,  that  light  red-golden  hair 
which  is  currently  called  Venetian,  and  which  Titian  gives  his 
*  Bella '  in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  It  is  in  fact  rarer  in  Venice  than  in 
London,  and  much  rarer  than  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  as 
the  earlier  Venetians  gained  the  fame  of  it  by  artificial  means, 
it  is  but  natural  that,  unless  they  continued  to  practise  these 
means,  they  should  fail  to  confirm  their  ancient  reputation, 
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The  process  of  training  for  a  '  blonde  '  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  somewhat  serious  one.  The  aspirant  took  dragon's 
blood  (i.e.  the  resinous  gum  of  the  dragon-tree),  ashes,  egg  shells, 
sulphur,  orange  peel,  soap,  and  sundry  other  trifles,  all  which  she 
boiled  into  association  over  a  fire.  With  the  essence  of  this 
mixture  she  assiduously  bathed  and  sponged  her  hair.  When 
her  locks  were  deemed  to  be  saturated  sufficiently,  to  dry  them, 
she  was  wont  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  there  sit  in 
the  sun,  with  a  straw  zone  like  the  detached  brim  of  a  hat  fastened 
round  her  head,  to  protect  her  from  solar  inconvenience.  No 
doubt  Mrs.  Allen  and  other  artists  in  hair  in  these  days  would 
despise  such  an  antediluvian  method  of  dye  as  this ;  but  in  the 
sixteenth  century  they  knew  no  better,  and  the  result  extorted 
admiration  even  from  Moslem  strangers.  Nowadays,  the  prevail  - 
ing  colour  of  hair  in  Venice  is  black.  The  blue  eyes  that  are  still 
so  common  a  heritage  ought  to  be  in  easier  affinity  with  it  than 
they  are. 

After  the  young  bloods  of  the  city,  one  remarks  the  older  men. 
The  elderly  ladies  (if  indeed  there  are  such  beings)  may  be 
passed  over  with  courteous  neglect.  They  (if  they  exist)  are 
distinctly  less  interesting  than  their  male  coevals.  Many  an 
innocent  laugh  have  I  had  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  They 
are  such  preternaturally  wise  old  gentlemen,  so  careful  not  to  wet 
their  feet  in  the  puddles  of  the  Piazza,  not  to  catch  cold  by  loiter- 
ing in  the  draughts  of  the  arcades,  not  to  permit  a  single  wrinkle 
in  their  well-moulded  coats,  not  to  have  a  hair  out  of  its  place  on 
their  cheeks  and  chins,  and,  above  all,  not  to  miss  the  pretty  faces 
of  England  and  America,  which  so  piquantly  and  bountifully 
brighten  their  staid  methodical  existences.  To  see  two  of  these 
spruce  old  bucks  together  is  comedy  as  good  as  Goldoni's.  The 
one  extends  one  finger  of  his  gloved  hand  to  the  other,  who  duly 
and  solemnly  shakes  it,  with  a  tender  inquiry  after  his  health. 
Then,  having  peeped  in  each  other's  snuffboxes,  each  with  one 
forearm  firmly  buttressed  into  the  hollow  of  his  yielding  back, 
they  agree  to  totter  up  and  down  the  promenade  in  company. 
They  have  of  course  little  that  is  informing  to  say  to  one  another. 
But  they  find  such  satisfaction  in  each  other  as  a  pair  of  inebriates 
who  agree  to  stand  back  to  back  in  a  public  street.  With  their 
rolling  eyes  ever  on  the  alert  for  beauty,  they  walk  till  their  legs 
rebel.  Then  they  step  aside  into  the  Cafe  Quadri,  on  the  north 
of  the  Piazza,  to  begin  talk  in  earnest  over  their  coffee,  stimu- 
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lated  by  youthful  reminiscences  and  the  pains  in  their  wearied 
limbs. 

And  what  talk  it  is !  It  is  public  property,  so  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  reproduce  some  of  it.  When  they  have  sighed,  yawned, 
hummed  an  opera  snatch  or  two,  murmured  *  Miseri  noi ! '  almost 
in  unison,  sipped  half  their  coffee,  and  lit  a  fresh  Virginia,  then, 
with  his  fat  hands  uplifted  and  his  eyebrows  arched,  one  of  them 
opens  the  ball  of  the  afternoon's  scandal  with  hints  of  his  latest 
amorous  attachment.  The  attachment  is  platonic  to  the  core, 
absolutely  fanciful  and  ideal;  and  his  friend  will  cap  it  with 
another  such.  It  is  much  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  when  Petrarch  lived,  and  when  he  wrote  from  Venice  bewailing 
the  free  and  iniquitous  way  in  which  everyone  calumniated  his 
neighbour. 

*  I  have  just  seen  a  truly  beautiful  little  girl,'  says  in  a  stage 
whisper  the  first  gossip. 

4  Ah  ! '  exclaims  the  other,  the  well-oiled  and  smooth  folds  of 
his  black  hair  seeming  to  lift  from  his  ears  in  the  energy  of  his 
interested  curiosity,  '  a  stranger,  without  doubt  ?  ' 

*  Inglese,  I   think.      Oh  !    beautiful  to  a  marvel,  and  with 
long  hair ! ' 

'  Per  Dio !  with  long  hair,  you  say  ?  ' 

*  Assuredly.     -  Ah !    sometimes    they    are    charming,    these 
English  little  ones,  and '  (in  a  tone  of  surprise)  <  very  intelligent 
also.' 

*  Well,  well,  I  hope  I  too  may  see  her.' 

'  Why  not  ?  This  one  has  black  eyes — not  without  expression, 
I  assure  you.' 

*  Expression !     Ha !  ha  !  so  much  the  better.' 

Then  the  old  gentlemen  put  up  their  glasses,  and  rigorously 
examine  the  crowd  which  passes  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
windows  of  the  cafe ;  commenting,  at  intervals,  with  the  slyest 
of  chuckles,  upon  the  continued  good  looks  of  such  and  such  a 
lady  friend,  the  unnatural  pallor  of  some  one  else,  and  the  mani- 
fest daily  increase  of  weakness  in  the  legs  of  old  Count  This  or 
That. 

At  length  the  clock  with  the  dramatic  figures  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Piazza  strikes  five,  the  regimental  band  plays  the 
final  air  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  ancient  gossips  toddle  off  to 
their  <palazzi,'to  begin  their  toilet  for  dinner,  and  the  box  at  the 
theatre  after  dinner.  A  few  nursemaids,  with  long  white  or  blue 
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streamers  from  their  heads,  and  quaint  spiral  gold  ornaments  in 
their  hair,  frequent  the  Piazza  for  a  little  while  after  the  band 
has  departed.  But  their  babies,  sumptuous  in  robes  of  velvet 
and  silk  embroidered  with  lace,  seem  to  like  the  music  rather 
than  the  movement,  and  they  do  not  conform  to  the  promenade 
code  of  manners  when  this  has  ceased. 

The  cafes  of  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  soon  become  as  attractive 
to  the  sojourning  stranger  as  anything  in  Venice.  What  a  huge 
amount  of  time  they  tempt  one  to  kill  in  gazing  forth  from  their 
window-seats  upon  promenaders,  band,  and  basilica !  They  are 
oddly  small  places,  compared  with  the  gigantic  establishments 
of  other  Italian  cities.  The  ancient  traditions  of  Venetian  rule 
here  survive.  Paolo  Sarpi,  in  his  formal  documentary  counsel  to 
the  State,  advised  that  '  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  people 
nocking  together  in  too  great  numbers.'  This  is  why  such 
famous  resorts  as  Florian's  and  the  Quadri  consist,  not  of  one  or 
two  spacious  chambers,  coruscating  with  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and 
gilded  cornices,  but  of  a  group  of  little  square  or  oblong  rooms, 
entered  by  separate  doors  or  from  each  other.  Each  room  has  a 
tendency  to  develop  into  an  informal  club,  wherein  a  strange 
face  is  a  surprise,  if  not  an  intrusion.  During  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation of  Venice  these  cafes  were,  by  the  same  process,  places 
for  political  assignations.  An  Italian  patriot  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  entering  the  Quadri  as  an  Austrian  the  Specchi ;  while 
a  Laodicean  in  politics  had  the  Florian  for  his  solace.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Goldoni,  Gozzi,  and  Chiari  contested 
for  the  headship  in  Venetian  comedy,  the  cafes  were  for  Goldoni 
or  Gozzi,  just  as  later  for  Italy  or  Austria.  The  two  or  three 
more  homely  houses  on  the  south-east  of  the  Piazza,  with  such 
placards  as  'Scoch  wiskey'  in  their  windows,  are  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  other  mariners  of  the  cosmopolitan  school  in  beverages  ; 
while  the  still  rougher  cafes  round  the  corner,  facing  the  Doge's 
palace,  across  the  Piazetta,  are  devoted  to  the  fisher-folk  of  the 
Lagoons,  and  the  seamen  plying  between  Venice  and  Trieste. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Venetian  cafes,  whether  their  patrons 
are  counts  or  fishermen,  is  rather  remarkable.  They  are  true 
havens  of  rest.  The  language  may  be  strong,  yet  it  seldom 
eventuates  in  coarse  deeds.  The  middle-aged  gentlemen  who 
while  away  the  hours  over  a  draughtboard  do  not,  for  example, 
get  passionate,  as  elsewhere,  and  throw  draughts  and  board  at 
each  other  and  the  bystanders.  The  old  Venetians  were  notable 
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swearer?,  like  their  posterity — so  much  so  that  one  yet  sees, 
embedded  in  the  outer  walls  of  churches  and  by-streets,  stone 
tablets  on  which  the  '  Committee  for  Punishing  Blasphemy'  (one 
of  the  many  subordinate  branches  of  the  Venetian  civic  adminis- 
tration) warned  the  people  that  they  blasphemed  at  their  peril 
— that  the  lash,  the  prison,  the  galley,  and  the  fine  would  be  their 
reward  if  they  were  convicted.  Other  writings  on  the  wall  pro- 
nounce the  curse  of  (rod  ('  fulmina  il  Signor  Iddio  maleditione ') 
upon  all  who  allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Found- 
ling Hospitals,  being  possessed  of  the  means  to  provide  for  them. 
Indeed,  in  some  respects,  it  was  a  grandmotherly  rule,  this  of 
Venice  over  her  people.  In  1268,  rightly  enough,  a  law  was 
passed,  prohibiting  people  from  playing  about  in  the  porch  or  any 
part  of  the  basilica,  though  chess  and  draughts  might  be  indulged 
in  elsewhere  in  public.  The  citizens  were  also  all  summoned  to 
their  daily  respective  tasks  in  shops,  offices,  or  warehouses  by  a 
certain  dreadful  morning  bell,  contempt  of  which  was  doubtless 
an  inferior  sort  of  treason.  It  was  a  State  crime  to  go  abroad  in 
other  than  a  black  gondola,  after  one  precious  edict.  And  laws 
were  enunciated  about  ladies'  headdresses  and  other  apparel,  the 
amount  of  a  girl's  dowry,  and  the  value  of  the  furniture  of  a 
private  house.  It  is  a  wonder  their  Excellencies  the  administra- 
tors did  not  prescribe  the  colour  of  the  complexions  of  the  fair 
Venetians ;  for  if  it  was  a  general  custom  (as  it  was  unquestionably 
a  common  one)  for  scrupulous  ladies  to  retire  to  rest  with  strips 
of  raw  veal  soaked  in  milk  upon  their  cheeks,  the  market  price  of 
meat  must  have  been  affected  by  the  complexion  in  vogue. 

Venice  in  her  prime  was  in  truth  nothing  but  a  great  shop, 
with  branch  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  commercial 
travellers  in  the  guise  of  ambassadors  at  various  courts,  a  number 
of  important  supervising  shopmen  called  counsellors,  and  a  pic- 
turesque but  impotent  general  manager  called  a  Doge.  The 
6  libro  d'oro,'  or  record  of  Venetian  nobility,  held  names  of  many 
men  who  had  risen  from  porters,  glass-workers,  and  other  mean 
conditions.  Notwithstanding  this,  later  in  the  Republic's  career, 
the  gulf  between  patrician  and  pleb  was  infinitely  wide  and  pro- 
found. Its  growing  width  was  ominous  of  the  evil  that  ensued. 
When  the  patricians  began  to  be  ashamed  of  the  counter,  Venice 
began  to  decline.  Their  sons,  instead  of  attending  to  the  ship- 
loads of  dainties  and  fabrics  rich  and  rare  which  sailed  up  the 
Grand  Canal  from  the  sea,  then  schemed  rather  to  marry  money 
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than  make  it.  The  result  was  not  otherwise  commercially  than 
the  fate  intellectually  of  a  family  given  to  intermarriage. 

In  those  honest  early  days,  when  all  the  city  was  rung  to 
business  by  one  bell,  idle  hands  and  idle  money  found  no  place  in 
Venice.  There  was  hardly  a  street  without  a  monastery  or  a 
church ;  but  the  monks  and  the  clergy  had  to  devote  their  arms 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  as  well  as  fulfil  their  religious  duties. 
They  had  to  mount  guard,  drill,  and  carry  the  spear  in  couch, 
like  every  other  Venetian  male.  Those  times  were  deeply  prac- 
tical. The  very  ring  with  which,  every  Ascension  Day,  amid 
proverbial  pomp,  the  Doge,  in  the  name  of  all  Venice,  wedded  the 
Adriatic  from  the  Bucintoro  was  not  allowed  to  be  lost.  It  was 
worth  six  ducats,  and  the  steersman  had  his  instructions  to  steer 
so  that  the  offering  could  be  thrown  from  the  window  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat  upon  a  mudbank,  whence  it  was  afterwards  recovered 
by  the  fishermen.  There  were  few  poor-laws  in  those  days.  The 
old  and  needy  were  made  sellers  of  provisions  under  the  State. 
That  was  the  only  authorised  form  of  mendicity.  They  who  could 
work,  and  did  not  work,  came  under  the  penal  rod  of  one  or 
other  of  the  committees  of  civic  government. 

The  Eialto  was  then,  as  now,  the  centre  of  business  life  in 
Venice.  The  old  bridge  was  of  wood,  and  divisible  for  the  passage 
of  ships.  It  did  not,  therefore,  offer  such  conveniences  for  shops 
as  the  present  broad  solid  stone  construction.  But  fabrics  rich 
and  rare  are  not  now  a  specialty  in  the  Eialto.  The  '  bazaar,'  to 
give  it  an  Oriental  name,  is  of  the  dryest.  But  for  the  piles  of 
violets,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  and  lilies  of  the  valley  which,  brought 
from  the  mainland,  sweeten  the  air  far  and  wide,  it  would  be 
somewhat  disgusting.  For  the  Venetians  have  a  trick  of  killing 
much  poultry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as,  with  their  inherited 
reverence  for  economy,  they  waste  no  part  of  the  creature,  one 
sees  offered  for  sale  gallipots  of  chicken's  blood,  and  heaps  of 
entrails  that  we  should  speedily  put  out  of  the  way  or  give  to  the 
cats.  Manchester  goods  and  oranges  seem  to  be  the  staple  of 
Eialto  merchandise.  The  map  of  the  world  which  was  formerly 
displayed  for  the  education  of  the  public  in  the  Eialto  Piazza 
(doubtless  with  Venetian  possessions  done  large  and  coloured  red) 
is  not  now  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  timber  barges  which  toil  painfully 
under  the  bridge  are  the  only  modern  substitutes  for  the  myriad 
craft  whose  skippers  found  in  this  map  both  their  pride  and  their 
guide. 
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It  is  in  the  Kialto  that,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one 
first  hears  of  the  lotteries,  the  drawing  of  the  numbers  of  which  is 
now  a  regular  part  of  the  routine  of  life  in  Venice  and  the  other 
large  cities  of  Italy.  Needless  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the 
lottery  debauches  the  public  morals.  It  certainly  unsettles  the 
public  mind,  and  that,  in  too  many  instances,  is  much  the  same 
thing.  The  indefatigable  old  diarist  Sanudo  tells  us  how,  in 
1521,  sundry  merchants  (with  a  smack  of  the  Hebrew  in  their 
names,  although  the  Grhetto,  or  Jewish  quarter,  was  and  is  a  good 
half-hour's  walk  from  the  Kialto)  instituted  the  lottery.  The 
prizes  were  articles  of  furniture,  carpets,  and  wearing  apparel.  The 
tickets  were  at  first  less  than  a  franc,  later  three  francs,  and  after- 
wards a  ducat  apiece.  They  were  much  in  request.  Everyone 
drew  a  ticket  and  no  ticket  was  a  blank ;  for  though  not  every 
ticket  won  a  prize,  even  the  unlucky  were  soothed  by  the  word 
( Pacientia '  (patience)  which  from  the  card  which  was  the  only 
equivalent  for  a  modern  unmitigated  blank  stared  them  in 
the  face,  with  a  suggestion  of  future  fortune.  The  lotteries  in 
Venice  developed  so  precociously  that  very  soon  the  State  took 
serious  cognisance  of  them.  They  came  under  the  department  of 
the  Blasphemy  Committee,  who  issued  countless  mandates  against 
the  various  forms  of  gambling — to  but  very  little  purpose.  The 
ladies  did  not  desist  from  low  dresses  at  the  bidding  of  the  Grovern- 
ment,  nor  did  the  lottery-mongers  and  gaming-houses  shut  their 
doors  at  its  command. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  one  may  mark  how 
the  gambling  spirit  holds  sway  over  our  contemporaries  in  Venice. 
As  singular  as  anything  in  the  spectacle  is  the  site  which  the 
authorities  think  well  to  consecrate  by  the  drawing.  This  takes 
place  in  the  vestibule  at  the  base  of  the  campanile  of  San  Marco. 
The  noble  tower  rises  three  hundred  feet  above  the  tattered  crowd 
which  begins  to  assemble  at  its  base  soon  after  two  o'clock, 
between  it  and  the  facade  of  San  Marco.  When  at  length  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  vestibule  are  opened,  one  sees  the  officials 
sitting  at  a  table,  so  that  all  their  movements  are  patent  to  the 
public ;  and  sitting,  forsooth,  under  the  aegis  of  a  Sansovino's 
Madonna  with  the  infant  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist !  A  pretty 
scene  for  such  an  altar  group  to  be  the  weekly  witness  of ! 

Anon  the  crowd  thickens ;  the  rotating  ballot-box  is  ready ; 
and  the  pale-faced  little  charity  boy  in  a  white  smock,  who  is  to 
be  the  innocent  agent  of  the  happiness  of  five  people  and  the  dis- 
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tress  of  thousands,  bares  his  right  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  submits 
to  be  blindfolded  by  one  of  the  gendarmes  who  stand  sentry  by 
the  door  and  have  the  box  in  their  charge.  Then,  when  the 
clock  strikes  three,  the  oblong  wire  box  is  set  in  motion  by  a  handle 
worked  by  a  gendarme.  The  eyes  of  the  mob  are  fastened  on  the 
ivory  balls  or  numbers  within  it,  as  they  jostle  each  other  in  a 
way  that  precludes  all  thought  of  collusion  between  manipulator 
and  numbers.  The  movement  ceases,  the  door  of  the  box  is 
opened,  and  the  charity  boy  fumbles  his  hand  into  it  and  extracts 
a  number.  The  number  is  declared ;  the  mob  echo  it  blankly; 
the  charity  boy  holds  his  hand  stiff  in  the  air  over  his  head,  until 
it  is  time  to  draw  again ;  and  so  on  till  the  five  numbers  are 
announced.  Then,  with  depressed  grumbling,  and  any  amount 
of  spiritless  blasphemy,  the  tattered  crowd  disperses,  most  of  its 
members  straightway  meditating  how  they  may  get  together 
another  franc  for  the  lottery  of  the  coming  week. 

Nor  is  the  franc  of  their  weekly  subscription  (for  it  becomes 
as  habitual  as  dram- drinking)  the  limit  of  the  loss  of  many  of  these 
poor  Venetians,  who  yearn  for  money  as  they  yearn  for  Paradise. 
The  papers  teem  with  fraudulent  seductions  of  a  kindred  kind. 
So-and-so,  having,  in  an  unparalleled  manner,  drawn  successful 
numbers  six  times  running,  and  thus  having  proved  to  his  entire 
satisfaction  that  his  system  is  infrangible,  begs  to  inform  the  public 
that  he  is  retiring  for  life  from  lottery-drawing  to  a  villa  of  in- 
credible luxury,  in  the  midst  of  vast  estates,  all  of  which  he  owes 
to  his  study  of  mathematics  and  the  good  fortune  in  the  lottery 
which  has  been  the  outcome  of  his  studies.  But  in  his  prosperity 
he  remembers  the  misery  and  disappointments  of  his  needy  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  would  like  them  all  to  be  as  fortunate  as  he  has 
been.  Let  them  therefore  apply  to  him  boldly,  and  he,  by  return 
of  post,  will  tell  them  the  secret  which  has  enriched  him,  and  will 
likewise  enrich  them.  Stamps  must  be  sent  to  the  value  of  six- 
pence. Such  is  one  of  the  lesser  traps  which  flank  the  authorised 
lottery  trap  of  Italy. 

Among  the  many  features  which  endear  Venice  to  the  imagina- 
tive stranger  before  he  visits  it  I  may,  in  few  words,  refer  to  three. 
These  are  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  pigeons  of  San  Marco,  and  the 
gondoliers.  They  have  all  three  had  iconoclastic  stones  in  plenty 
cast  at  them  by  travellers  who  love  truth,  whether  fair  or  ugly, 
vastly  more  than  the  alluring  lie. 

Now,  I  aver  that  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  has  been  hardly  used. 
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It  certainly  has  not  seen  the  dark  deeds  and  deluges  of  blood  that 
Byron  gave  it  credit  for.  Nor  is  it  in  itself  stupendously  fine  as  a 
piece  of  architecture  :  it  reminded  me  twice  a  day  for  several 
weeks  of  poor  dear  Temple  Bar.  Nevertheless,  I  defy  man  or 
woman  of  sensibility  to  glide  under  it  at  night-time,  and  not  feel 
some  sort  of  affection  for  it.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  it 
has  never  assumed  to  be  other  than  what  it  is.  Why  then  should 
it  bear  the  blame  because  it  is  not  quite  what  romancers  have  made 
it  out  to  be  ?  The  canal  it  spans  is  not  broad,  and  the  prison  and 
the  palace  which  the  bridge  binds  together  are  lofty.  The  stars 
of  the  dark  heavens  are  the  remote  link  between  prison  and 
palace ;  but  the  Ponte  dei  Sospiri  hangs  between  the  heavens  and 
the  waters  like  a  portcullis,  which  may  at  any  moment  fall  upon 
you,  and  by  the  argument  ad  hominem  prove  to  you  that  it  has 
murderous  capacity  although  it  has  not  a  very  criminal  history. 
Long  then  may  it  stand,  to  stir  the  emotions  of  the  blue-eyed 
Teuton  girls  who,  during  the  delights  of  their  honeymoon,  bring 
their  obedient  Fritzes  and  Wilhelms  to  join  them  in  sighing  to- 
wards it,  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  hand. 

About  the  pigeons  I  am,  as  an  advocate,  less  enthusiastic.  They 
are  so  numerous  that,  out  of  question,  and  in  spite  of  their  honour- 
able lineage,  most  of  them  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  better  world,  where, 
under  piecrust,  they  might  be  better  appreciated.  Their  impu- 
dence too  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  accepted  character  of  a  dove. 
The  modest  maiden  who  elects  to  eat  a  bun  in  the  Piazza  San 
Marco,  with  the  basilica  before  her  to  tune  her  thoughts  aright,  is 
apt  to  be  discomfited  by  the  sudden  downfall  upon  her  shoulders, 
bonnet,  hands,  and  the  very  bun  itself,  of  some  ten  score  big  birds, 
all  utterly  lacking  in  manners,  and  perhaps  with  very  dirty  feet. 
They  are  the  fattest  pigeons  in  the  world,  and,  I  should  suppose, 
the  happiest.  I  dare  say  they  preferred  the  days  when  there  were 
trees  and  grass  in  the  Piazza.  But  our  naturalists  have  told  us 
how  we  adapt  ourself  to  any  and  every  condition  of  life.  And  so 
the  pigeons  roost  on  the  pinnacles,  the  statues,  the  mosaics,  and 
the  marbles  of  San  Marco,  and  the  window-sills  of  the  houses  of 
the  Piazza,  quite  as  contentedly  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  spinny 
or  a  green  field  in  their  lives — which  is  probably  the  fact. 

To  turn  from  the  pigeons  to  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  is  rather 
like  reverting  from  a  lamb  to  a  wolf.  It  is  with  grief  that  I  remind 
my  untravelled  reader  that  in  Venice  the  gondola  is  the  cab.  Is 
a  cabman  a  poetic  object — a  person  to  whom  you  would  indite  lyrics 
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or  elegies  ?  I  trow  not.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gondolier, 
unlike  the  London  cabman,  has  his  redeeming  qualities.  He  is 
picturesque.  He  used  to  be  more  so  in  the  days  when  he  wore 
red  silk  stockings  and  a  blue  silk  jacket,  and  when  the  boat  he 
propelled  was  as  gay  a  thing  as  himself.  He  is  also  very  amenable 
to  civility.  He  will  quarrel  with  the  portly  Briton  who  speaks  no 
language  but  English,  and  after  a  row  tenders  in  payment  a  sum 
of  money  he  deems  unworthy  of  him,  though  it  be  in  excess  of 
the  tariff.  But  the  quarrel  will  be  all  on  his  side,  and  it  will  soon 
dissolve  away  in  to  resonant  laughter  as  he  invites  his  copper-coloured 
comrades  to  share  the  spectacle  of  the  Briton  walking  off  as  if  he 
heard  not  a  word  of  his  plea.  The  cabman,  in  such  a  case,  would 
of  course  proceed  to  maledictions,  and  perhaps  go  farther  still. 

Indeed,  when  all  is  said,  the  gondolier  is  not  a  bad  fellow, 
though,  like  the  pigeons,  somewhat  spoilt  by  being  photographed  in 
his  boat  by  enterprising  amateurs  a  hundred  times  in  the  year.  But 
in  spring,  notwithstanding  the  romance  of  them,  one  is  not  strongly 
attracted  towards  gondola  or  gondolier.  When  a  'bora '  is  blowing 
upon  the  city  from  the  mountains  behind  Trieste,  and  all  the  Lagoon 
is  under  a  blue-grey  haze,  chilly  and  thick,  one  is  prone  to  think 
of  fires,  not  aquatic  expeditions.  And  many  a  martyred  pater- 
familias and  his  wife  who,  at  their  eldest  daughter's  bidding,  have' 
inelegantly  wriggled  into  the  boat,  and,  aided  by  the  smiling  com- 
passionate oarsman,  judiciously  dispersed  their  offspring  about  the 
remaining  space  thereof,  are  as  eager  to  leave  as  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  enter  it.  If  they  can  be  induced  to  make  another  such 
excursion,  they  take  wool  for  their  ears  and  enough  wraps  for  a 
regiment — reckless  of  the  daughter's  indignant  demur  about 
'  how  it  will  look.' 

A  playful  form  of  compliment  which  the  gondoliers  bandy 
about  when  they  are  displeased  with  each  other  brings  me  to 
another  vanished  characteristic  of  Venice.  If,  in  convoying  his 
party  through  the  *  canaletti,'  the  oarsman  clashes  with  a  boat 
coming  in  the  contrary  direction,  he  will  probably  call  his  enemy 
*  the  son  of  a  dog,'  as  well  as  much  else. 

Now  there  are  still  dogs  in  Venice;  witness  the  daily  pro- 
menade of  their  masters.  But,  judging  from  the  pictures  of 
Venetian  life  in  past  times,  there  are  not  half  a  tithe  as  many  as 
there  were.  It  is  quite  ludicrous  to  observe  how  the  inevitable 
dog  appears  in  a  painting  by  Veronese  or  Tintoretto.  I  have 
failed  to  discover  a  'Last  Supper,' among  the  many  in  all  Venice, 
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which  has  not  its  dog.  Either  the  brute  is  sitting  at  its  ease  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  as  if  it  were  the  principal  feature 
of  it,  or  it  is  gnawing  a  bone  among  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  or 
it  is  on  its  hind  legs  begging  for  a  bone,  or  it  is  growling  at  the 
cat  who  has  secured  a  bone,  capering  with  a  companion,  licking 
the  bare  brown  leg  of  a  beggar  man,  or  asleep  curled  up  in  a 
corner.  Be  the  subject  sacred  or  profane,  the  dog  is  there.  Even 
in  the  merely  fanciful  design  of  a  palace,  Canaletto  chains  a  bull- 
dog to  one  of  the  columns  of  the  building.  Out  of  the  seventeen 
large  wall  paintings  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Doge's  palace,  ten  have 
dogs  in  the  scene.  The  other  seven  are  battle-pieces,  or  we  should 
surely  have  seen  the  leash  of  yellow  hounds  or  a  big  nondescript 
individual  cur  in  them  also.  The  wonder  is  that  Tintoretto's  huge 
conception  of  '  the  glories  of  Paradise,'  behind  the  Doge's  throne, 
is  lacking  in  this  respect,  and  that  Titian  has  not  introduced  a 
dog  into  his  *  Assumption.'  Fra  Angelico  and  Eaphael  preferred 
to  garnish  their  pictures  with  saints,  angels,  or  cherubs.  The 
Venetian  artists,  who  were  nearly  as  realistic  as  M.  Zola,  chose 
dogs,  apes,  Ethiopian  lads,  and  parrots. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  the  painters  of  a  city  of  unique  and,  at 
times,  almost  ethereal  charm  and  witchery,  are  among  the 
grossest  of  great  artists  ?  Fancy  the.  street  decorations  of  a  day 
(triumphal  arches  and  the  like)  being  designed  by  Palladio,  and 
coloured  by  Tintoretto  and  Veronese  !  So  it  was  when  Henry  III. 
of  France  visited  Venice.  And  yet,  after  Bellini,  they  were  but 
wondrous  scene  and  portrait  painters.  Titian  could  paint  no 
face  more  divine  than  his  wife's,  and  Tiepolo,  the  last  of  the 
great  ones,  makes  his  angels  pirouette  as  unblushingly  as  ballet 
girls. 

But  I  must  bring  my  paper  to  a  close.  When  the  Doges  of 
Venice  fell  to  engraving  their  visiting  cards  with  erotic  pictures 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Eepublic  of  which 
they  were  the  representatives  was  in  a  bad  way.  So  also  if,  in 
the  face  of  the  library  of  criticisms  upon  Venetian  art,  I  find 
myself  striving  to  offer  a  paragraph  of  novelty  in  the  same  field, 
it  is  strong  evidence  that  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether. 

In  truth,  however,  it  is  not  so.  Why,  I  have  not  asked  my 
reader  to  go  once  with  me  to  the  theatre.  What  could  be  more 
captivating  to  the  sense  of  verisimilitude  than  to  see  '  Othello  ' 
played  in  Venice?  to  see  the  Council  of  Ten  (that  dreadful 
corporation !  )  in  their  blood-red  robes,  confabulating  in  a  hall 
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that  is  no  poor  imitation  of  the  original  in  the  palace  outside  the 
theatre  ?  Or,  better  still,  to  see  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice '  put 
upon  the  stage  with  a  scenic  realism  that  even  Mr.  Irving  might 
not  hesitate  to  praise,  and  in  which  the  Jew  is  just  such  a  greedy 
reprobate  as,  after  a  little  prowling  in  the  unseemly  holes  and 
corners  of  the  Ghetto,  one  might  lure  forth  into  the  light  of 
day? 

Deterred  too  by  the  clammy  zephyrs  or  the  piercing  *  bora ' 
of  spring,  I  have  not  invited  my  reader  to  make  one  trip  upon  the 
Lagoon,  with  the  gondolier  for  companion.  What  an  unpardonable 
omission  !  As  if  Venice  can  be  seen  and  known  by  living  for  ever  in 
the  middle  of  her  streets  and  palaces !  By  climbing  to  the  bells 
of  the  Campanile  one  may  indeed  have  a  view  of  the  city.  But 
it  is  as  if  one  ascended  a  ladder  to  look  at  a  lady  :  the  crown  of 
her  head  would  be  admirably  displayed,  but  nothing  else.  The 
acres  of  russet  and  bronze  roofs,  grey  church  towers  and  domes, 
squab  chimneypots  identical  with  those  in  Carpaccio's  pictures, 
green  window-shutters,  and  threads  of  water  winding  between 
the  houses,  are  an  astounding  conglomerate,  but  they  are  not 
Venice.  The  other  islands  of  the  Lagoon  are  pleasing  enough 
from  the  Campanile ;  and  so  is  the  distant  wall  of  the  Alps,  their 
heads  high  in  dark  clouds,  from  out  which  their  snowy  sides  dive 
to  the  horizon  line  like  glissades  for  the  angels.  At  our  feet  is 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and  the  promenaders  are  but  a  double  file 
of  rather  lazy  ants.  One  may  thus  spend  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
Campanile  very  profitably,  in  studying  the  Land  (and  water)  of 
Promise  below  and  around  us.  But  the  belfry  does  not  serve  the 
same  purpose  for  all  people.  For  example,  one  day  I  climbed  it 
at  the  heels  of  a  lady  of  fifty,  or  sixty,  in  spectacles  and  a  wide 
straw  sun-hat.  This  lady  had  no  sooner  attained  the  summit 
than  she  asked  for  a  chair.  Then,  taking  from  her  pocket  one  of 
Miss  Braddon's  novels,  she  sat  down  to  read,  in  scorn  of  the 
prospect. 

No.  Venice  is  herself — <  the  gem  of  the  waters,'  '  the  pearl 
of  the  Adriatic,'  and  so  forth — only  when  beheld  from  the  water, 
or  from  the  other  islands  of  the  Lagoon.  A  grimy  little  steamer 
transports  one  from  San  Marco  to  the  Lido  any  hour  of  the  day 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  Lido  is  a  mudbank  and  sandbar,  several 
miles  long,  which  stands  between  Venice  and  the  sea.  But  what 
a  mudbank !  I  declare  that  a  single  clear  sunny  day  among  its 
vineyards,  flowers,  and  villas  is  worth  a  whole  month  of  spring 
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dullness  in  Venice  herself.  On  the  one  side  of  it  the  white- 
capped  waves  of  the  Adriatic  roar  upon  the  shingle,  to  be  heard 
in  Venice  even  on  quiet  days  ;  and  on  the  other  the  glassy 
Lagoon,  blue  and  white  like  the  cloud-flecked  heavens,  orange  and 
ruby  where  the  sails  of  the  fisher-boats  fan  it,  green  where  green 
islets  rise  from  it,  grey  and  crimson  where  their  forts  and 
monasteries  and  churches  mirror  themselves  in  it.  On  such  a 
day,  truly,  Venice  asserts  herself.  The  jewelled  islets  are  but  her 
satellites.  Her  silvery  domes  and  crimson  towers,  -and  the  long 
light  lines  of  her  houses,  with  the  snow  of  the  Alps  behind,  are 
then  entrancing.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  break  into 
superlatives,  or  sing  like  the  shrimpers,  waist-deep  among  the 
Lido  weeds.  The  most  phlegmatic  of  strangers  is  then  moved 
to  rant  like  a  professed  Venice-lover,  and  even  dithyramb  is 
justified. 
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4  A  LITTLE  bit  low  ?  '     Well,  I  is,  sir,  mebbe  ; 

I  ain't  took  a  rap  since  the  mornin',  yer  see, 

And  a  twenty-mile  tramp  is  a  tidyish  bit, 

With  nuffin  to  eat  at  the  end  on  it, 

Partickler  when  it's  best  part  thro'  the  snow ; 

Still  it  ain't  just  that,  neither,  what  makes  me  feel  low. 

It's  the  lad !     But  there,  bless  yer,  yer've  no  call  to  stare, 

For  look  as  yer  will,  sir,  yer  woan't  see  'im  there ; 

Tho'  at  times,  on  the  tramp,  when  the  sun  'as  draw'd  in, 

And  it  ain't  quite  time  yet  for  the  stars  to  begin, 

I  thinks,  some'ow,  fight  'gainst  the  craze  as  I  will, 

I  'ears  'im  a-toddlin'  'longside  o'  me  still. 

4  Whose  lad? '     Mine,  in  course,  for  some'ow  the  mother 
Didn't  take  to  'im  like  to  'er  dead  'un,  'is  brother ; 
Worn't  unkind,  can't  say  that,  allers  giv'  'im  'is  share, 
But  for  lovin'  'im,  well,  yer  see,  sir,  it  worn't  there, 
Not  as  I  wants  to  blame  'er  (poor  gal,  she's  gone  now) ; 
But  yer  loves,  or  yer  doan't,  and  she  didn't  some'ow. 

And  at  fust,  not  to  speak  of,  no  more  didn't  I ; 

Warn't  my  sort  o'  lad,  can't  exackly  say  why, 

Excep'  'e  wus  allers  as  thin  as  a  thread, 

Which  ain't  much  account  when  yer've  got  to  get  bread, 

And  mostly  seemed  mumlike,  and  wouldn't  cheer  up, 

No,  not  tho'  yer  reached  'im  your  glass  for  a  sup  ! 

But  one  day,  a-trampin'  along  on  the  pike, 

I  cotched  im'  a-look  at  me  so  wistful-like — 

Just  the  same  as  yer  sees  a  dawg  'casional  do 

As  yer  doesn't  partickler  want  to  take  to — 

That  says  I  with  a  larf,  '  Why,  what's  up  with  yer,  lad  ?  ' 

<  Nuffin,'  says  'e,  quite  soft,  '  save  I  loves  yer  so,  dad  ! ' 

4  Love  me  ! '  chuckles  I  to  myself,  *  well,  that's  queer, 
When  all  as  I  loves  now  on  earth  be  the  beer ! 
Love  me,  when  I've  took  no  more  notice  on  'im 
Than  I  would  on  a  weazel,  the  poor  little  limb  ! ' 
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But  when  in  iny  'and  'ere  I  felt  'isn  slide, 

Why,  I  thought,  yer  see,  Captin,  it  might  as  well  bide. 

Still,  'e  worn't  a  good  traveller,  some'ow,  the  lad, 
Wouldn't  cadge  for  a  brown  be  things  ever  so  bad, 
And  at  times,  when  all  day  there'd  bin  nuffin'  to  grind, 
I'd  giv'  him,  p'raps  roughish,  a  bit  o'  my  mind  ; 
But  yer  might  just  as  well  jaw  the  wind  or  the  rain, 
All  'ed  do  was  to  snuggle  up  closer  again ! 

But  to  cut  it  short,  Captin  (there's  five  good  mile  still 
To  the  crossways,  and  then  I've  got  'arkaway  'ill), 
Tho'  I  loved  a  quart  then,  and  still  do,  mortal  bad, 
'Twor  nowt  to  my  love  as  grow'd  up  for  that  lad. 
Ay,  to  sight  'im  again — tho'  to  talk  where's  the  good  ? — 
I'd  take  to  the  ribbon,  yes,  s'ope  me,  I  would  ! 

But  there,  for  my  likes  lovin'  worn't  I  s'pose  meant. 
I  loved  my  poor  gal,  and  afore  long  she  went ; 
Parson  says  it's  all  right,  and  'e  jawed  kind  enough, 
But  my  'ead  ain't  no  good,  Sir,  at  parson's  book  stuff; 
All  I  knows  is  I  used  to  jog  on  then,  some'ow, 
But,  beer  or  no  beer,  it's  bad  travellin'  now ! 

For  last  winter  I  lorst  'im.     I  calls  it  that  way 
'Cos  I  promised  'im  t'other  I  never  would  say. 

*  When  I'm  gorn,'  says  'e,  '  dad,  don't  yer  think  as  I'm  dead, 
I  shall  only  be  trampin'  a  bit  on  a'ead, 

And  yer'll  soon  ketch  me  up,'  says  'e,  'arf  with  a  smile, 

*  And  love  me  the  same  as  yer've  done  all  this  while ; 

6 1  dreamed  all  about  it  last  night  in  the  barn  ; 
A  square  sort  o'  dream  as  I  knows  worn't  no  yarn. 
So  don't  think  I'm  dead,  as  yer  mebbe  might  think, 
For  then  yer'll  be  druv-like  to  keep  orf  the  drink ; 
But  foot  it  just  steady  a  bit,  and  yer'll  see, 
Some  night,  about  sunset,  yer'll  come  up  with  me  ! ' 

Well,  that's  all  about  it ;  at  times,  like  to-night, 

I  gets  'arf  to  fancy  as  p'raps  'e  wor  right, 

And  mebbe  I'll  come  on  'im,  just  the  same  still, 

A-waitin'  to  meet  me  far  side  o'  the  'ill. 

For  they'd  'ardly  'ave  let  'im  dream  that  if  ontrue, 

Leastways,  I  can't  think  they  would,  Captin,  can  you  ? 
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HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

'  JAMES,  where  is  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  now  ?  ' 

'  Lying  at  the  buoy,  sir.  She  hauled  out  of  her  discharging 
berth  this  morning  and  moored  to  the  buoy,  meaning  to  haul  in  to 
her  loading  berth  this  tide,  but  it's  blowing  a  gale  and  she  can't 
stir.' 

'  She's  flying  light,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  A  bucket  at  one  side  of  the  keelson  and  a  broom  at  the  other 
is  all  that's  in  her  hold,'  I  answered.  '  She's  like  a  bladder  in  the 
water.' 

*  H'm,'  said  Mr.  Bronson.  '  And  how  is  Captain  St.  Clair  to- 
day ?  Have  you  seen  him  ?  ' 

'No.  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day.  He  was  ashore,  but  I  did 
not  come  across  him.  I  heard,  though,  that  he  is  just  as  bad  as 
ever.' 

Eric  St.  Clair,  master  of  the  Dutch  galliot,  '  Queen  Anne,'  of 
Sunderland,  had  been  for  ten  days  on  a  mad  spree  since  his 
arrival  in  Layton,  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 

'  It's  miserable  to  have  to  do  business  with  a  man  in  his  pre- 
sent condition.  He  has  only  signed  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment. We  must  get  the  charter-party  signed  this  evening  for 
the  merchants.  Where  is  this  wretched  fellow  now  ?  '  asked  Mr. 
Bronson,  shipbroker,  in  whose  office  at  Layton  I  was  outdoor  clerk 
or  runner. 

'  I  heard  he  was  aboard,  sir,'  I  answered.  '  He  has  discharged 
his  crew,  except  the  mate  and  boy.  He  had  to  employ  shore- 
hands  to  shift  this  morning.' 

'Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  get  aboard?  I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  the  charter-party  signed  this  evening  for  the 
shippers.  They  won't  put  a  pound  of  the  china-clay  into  her  until 
the  charter  is  signed,  and,  of  course,  we  don't  want  to  miss  the 
vessel.  Is  it  blowing  too  hard  to  get  aboard  ?  ' 

I  went  to  the  office  door  and  looked  down  the  street  towards 
the  river,  right  in  the  eye  of  the  fierce  south-west  gale.  The 
March  afternoon  was  perfectly  clear.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  heavens. 
The  wind  tore  up  from  the  south-west  as  if  frantic  with  terror. 

'  'Twon't  be  very  easy,  but  I  can  manage  it,  sir,'  I  said,  coming 
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back  into  the  office,  putting  on  my  thick  overcoat,  and  pulling  my 
hat  down  over  my  eyes. 

6  Do  not  run  any  risk,  James,'  said  Mr.  Bronson,  as  he  handed 
me  the  charter-parties.  *  If  you  find  him  aboard,  and  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  do  business,  make  him  sign  these.  Of  course,  he  is 
bound  sufficiently  by  his  signature  to  the  memorandum,  but 
things  will  be  more  regular  when  his  name  is  to  these.' 

I  thrust  the  papers  into  my  pocket,  and  was  out  in  the  gale,  walk- 
ing with  head  and  chest  bent  forward  into  the  wind  before  another 
minute  had  passed.  Eun  any  risk !  Of  course  I  ran  risk,  and  more 
than  one  risk,  too.  My  boat  might  be  capsized,  or  swamped,  or 
staved.  This  man,  Eric  St.  Glair,  was  in  a  most  uncertain  temper, 
and  might  become  violent  at  any  moment.  He  had  been  smashing 
furniture  and  glass  the  night  before  at  the  (  Jolly  Sailors,'  and  that 
morning  he  had  been  walking  about  the  quays  with  an  adze  over 
his  shoulder  asking  for  Billington  the  shipwright,  with  a  view  to 
taking  Billington's  life.  Billington  had  done  some  repairs  for  the 
*  Queen  Anne,'  and  Captain  Eric  St.  Glair  considered  the  work 
badly  executed  and  the  charge  extortionate.  Hence  St.  Glair  had 
come  ashore,  adze  on  shoulder,  to  let  Billington  feel  what  he 
thought  of  the  affair.  But,  risk  or  no  risk,  the  outdoor  clerk  to  a 
pushing  shipbroker  has  simply  to  get  the  business  done ;  and  if 
there  be  a  risk,  to  get  the  business  done  before  allowing  the  risk 
to  operate  against  his  limb  or  life. 

The  wind  was  terrific.  Chimney-pots  and  slates  were  flying, 
old  tins  and  pieces  of  wood  and  rush-mats  were  trundling  madly 
up  the  hilly  street  that  led  me  down  to  the  river.  An  outside 
shutter,  wrenched  off  one  of  the  corn  stores  on  my  right,  lay  flapping 
on  the  flagway  like  a  dying  sole.  At  the  corner  were  a  group  of 
porters  idle  ;  the  force  of  the  wind  made  carrying  sacks,  or  deals,  or 
baskets  along  planks  an  impossibility.  I  passed  the  men  without 
a  word.  One  could  have  spoken  only  in  a  shriek.  I  crossed  the 
broad  quay  to  the  head  of  the  graving  dock,  where  my  punt  lay 
moored  to  a  hopper,  and  slid  down  the  bars  of  the  stage  to  the 
deck  of  the  hopper. 

At  Layton  the  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  runs  east 
and  west,  so  that  with  a  south-west  wind  blowing  there  is  always 
a  swell,  and  with  a  gale  a  little  sea.  My  punt  was  much  larger 
than  those  used  for  mere  pleasure  on  inland  waters.  I  have  had 
five  adult  persons  in  the  boat,  but  this,  of  course,  was  in  tranquil 
weather.  The  oars  were  locked  to  a  thwart.  I  always  carried 
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the  key ;  for  I  often  had  to  be  afloat  before  the  office  was  open  in 
the  morning  and  after  it  was  closed  at  night. 

It  was  slow  and  careful  work  to  get  out  to  the  galliot.  The 
punt's  head  had  to  be  kept  to  the  sea,  and  as  the  vessel  lay  abreast 
it  was  only  by  edging  foot  by  foot  progress  could  be  made  towards 
the  schooner.  When  I  got  close  I  hailed  the  deck,  but  got  no 
answer.  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  the  accommodation- 
ladder  was  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  main  chains,  and  that  the 
ship's  boat  was  not  under  the  stern.  From  the  absence  of  the 
boat  it  was  more  than  likely  the  Captain  was  ashore.  What 
a  fool  I  had  been  not  to  ask  the  men  at  the  corner  of  the  street  if 
they  had  seen  him  land  ! 

As  I  was  now  in  midstream  I  resolved  to  go  aboard  and  learn 
from  the  boy  or  mate  where  the  Captain  was  likely  to  be  found. 
There  was  not  much  tide,  it  was  close  upon  high  water,  and  the 
galliot  was  yawing  and  driving,  and  pitching  and  rolling  a 
good  deal.  The  punt  had  taken  in  half  a  dozen  bucketfuls  of 
water ;  I  was  wet  through  with  spray,  and  my  feet  were  washing 
ankle-deep  as  the  punt  leaped  up  and  down  the  swells.  I  pulled 
a  few  strokes,  unshipped  my  oars,  ran  alongside,  caught  the 
accommodation-ladder,  and  struggled  on  deck  with  the  painter  of 
my  boat  in  my  hand,  made  fast  the  painter  to  a  belaying  pin, 
shook  myself  and  looked  round. 

There  was  nothing  very  noteworthy  to  be  seen.  The  hatches 
were  on,  the  deck  was  cleared.  The  companion  was  open  ;  from 
this  I  assumed  the  mate  must  be  below  aft.  The  forecastle 
scuttle  was  closed  ;  from  this  and  the  absence  of  the  boat,  I 
assumed  the  boy  must  have  sculled  the  skipper  ashore,  and  that 
no  one  was  aboard  but  the  mate.  I  would  go  aft  and  hear  what 
Philip  Maple,  the  mate,  had  to  say  about  the  captain  and  his 
condition. 

To  let  go  the  belaying  pin  to  which  I  clung  and  reach  the  top  of 
the  companion-ladder  was  no  easy  matter.  The  distance  was  only 
a  few  feet,  but  the  schooner  was  rolling  horribly  and  pitching 
quickly  and  uncertainly  in  the  short  irregular  sea.  I  had  not  been 
long  at  the  shipbroking  business,  and  had  no  experience  before  of 
a  light  galliot  in  a  gale.  American  or  English  built  vessels  are 
much  cranker,  I  know,  than  Dutch  bluff,  round-bottom  craft.  If 
the  *  Queen  Anne  '  had  been  American  or  British  built,  and  not  so 
stiff  as  the  galliot,  I  should  have  been  in  mortal  dread  of  her  cap- 
sizing. It  was  not,  I  believed,  in  the  power  of  wind  in  those 
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latitudes  to  blow  a  galliot  over.  I  let  go  the  belaying  pin  and  ran 
to  the  head  of  the  companion. 

I  looked  at  the  sky.  The  bright  blue  of  a  northern  March 
afternoon  was  unspotted  by  a  single  cloud.  The  wind  screamed 
through  the  rigging  and  spars.  The  vessel  rolled  and  pitched 
beneath  my  feet.  The  roar  of  the  torrent  of  air  and  the  swash  of 
the  water  against  the  bow  and  sides  of  the  ship  were  deafening, 
stunning.  I  bent  low  over  the  companion-ladder,  and  hailed  the 
cabin.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  distinctly  above  the  tumult  of 
wind  and  water,  but  I  thought  there  was  a  reply  of  some  kind.  I 
stood  up  expecting  every  minute  to  see  the  mate's  face  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder.  I  waited  a  few  moments  in  vain.  Then  I  turned 
round  and  descended.  The  cabin  door  stood  open  about  four  feet 
from  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  I  entered  the  cabin.  A  man  was 
sitting  on  the  locker  that  ran  round  the  little  table.  He  leant 
forward,  his  chest  against  the  table  ;  his  bearded  cheek  flat  upon 
the  shabby  oil-cloth,  his  arms  spread  wide ;  his  hands  hanging 
nervelessly  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf.  This  man  was  not 
the  mate,  but  Eric  St.  Clair,  the  master  of  the  ship,  he  whose 
signature  I  wanted  to  the  charter-party. 

I  was  young  at  the  time,  with  a  flaw  of  romance  in  my 
nature.  I  remember  now  that  when  the  schooner  '  Queen  Anne,' 
Eric  St.  Clair,  master,  was  reported  on  the  way  to  Lay  ton,  I 
pictured  to  myself  what  a  man  with  such  a  name  ought  in  appear- 
ance to  be.  I  had  hoped  to  find  him  not  unlike  the  youthful 
Ealeigh.  The  man  stretched  on  the  table  before  me  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  low-sized,  stout,  coarse-featured, 
bottle-nosed,  with  short,  thick,  dirty  hands  and  long  grey  beard, 
whiskers,  and  moustaches.  He  wore  dark  baggy  trousers,  the 
ordinary  sailor's  jersey,  and  a  tight-fitting  sealskin  cap,  the  wings 
of  which  hung  loose  and  untied.  He  was  fast  asleep. 

I  looked  into  the  mate's  state-room ;  it  was  empty.  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  boy.  I  concluded  that  they  were  ashore,  and 
lhat  I  was  alone  with  the  master  of  the  ship.  I  did  not  care 
to  stay  a  greater  time  aboard  than  necessary.  If  the  man  had 
been  sleeping  long,  no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  sign  the  docu- 
ments when  he  awoke ;  but  I  would  not  wait  for  him  to  rouse 
himself.  It  would  be  dark  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  was  not  plea- 
sant to  stand  here  in  this  rolling,  pitching,  lurching,  yawing  ship 
with  this  beast  lying  insensible  before  me. 

I  caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  him  briskly  a  few 
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times.     He  groaned,  muttered  an  imprecation   and   looked  up. 

*  Eh,'  he  said,  throwing  himself  back  against  the  locker  behind 
him,  '  Mr.  Paulton,   is  that  you  ?     I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
How  did  you  come  aboard  ?  ' 

To  my  surprise  and  delight  the  man  was  sober.  I  answered 
that  I  had  come  in  my  own  boat,  and  that  she  was  now  alongside 
under  the  accommodation-ladder.  I  took  the  papers  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  placing  them  open  on  the  table  beside  him,  told  him 
what  had  brought  me  there,  adding, '  Will  you  please  sign  opposite 
the  word  "  Master  "  ?  ' 

4  Ah,'  he  said  with  a  smile  ;  '  all  right.  Wait  a  minute.  He 
now  motioned  me  to  sit  down  by  the  table,  and  going  out  of  the 
cabin  ascended  the  companion-ladder.  I  thought  he  had  gone  on 
deck  to  fetch  pen  and  ink,  which  in  coasting  vessels  in  port  are 
often  kept  in  the  binnacle.  In  less  than  three  minutes  I  saw  his 
heels  again  on  the  ladder.  He  came  into  the  cabin  with  nothing 
in  his  hand.  '  I've  made  all  snug,'  he  said,  with  another  smile, 
He  turned  round,  locked  the  cabin  door,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  took  a  square  quart  bottle  and  a  cup  out  of  a  locker, 
poured  some  of  the  hollands  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  cup,  and 
drank  off  the  spirits  neat.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  oppo- 
site me  with  a  look  of  intense  satisfaction  on  his  face,  and  holding 
the  empty  cup  in  one  hand  and  the  bottle  of  hollands  in  the  other, 

*  Will  you  have  a  drop?     It's  first-rate  stuff.     First-rate.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  Captain,  not  now.  I  must  get  back  at  once. 
Where  do  you  keep  the  pen  and  ink  ?  I  am  in  a  hurry.  The 
governor  wants  the  charter-party  signed  at  once  for  the  shippers.' 

*  A  wee  drop,'  he  said  persuasively,  *  a  tiny  drop,  a  toothful, 
an  azimuth,  just  enough  to  drown  a  fly  ?  ' 

6  No,  thank  you.     I  never  drink  spirits.' 

'  More  fool  you.  More  d d  fool  you.'  He  filled  himself 

out  some  more,  and  bolted  this  neat  also.  Then  he  sighed  and 
looked  around  him  with  dim  unseeing  eyes  and  an  expression  of 
pleasant  contentment  on  the  rest  of  his  face. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  great  deal  more  than  uneasy ;  I  felt  fairly 
alarmed.  What  did  he  mean  by  saying  he  had  made  all  snug  ? 
and  why  did  he  lock  the  cabin  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket? 
I  was  sitting  on  the  bottom  locker,  which,  running  round  three 
sides  of  the  immovable  table,  did  duty  for  dining-room  chairs. 
The  cabin  was  of  the  usual  horseshoe  shape,  the  door  to  the  com- 
panion being  at  one  cock,  the  door  into  the  captain's  state-room 
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at  the  other.  Between  these  two  doors  and  in  the  bulkhead  was 
the  stove,  and  in  front  of  the  stove  two  camp-stools.  Between  the 
captain  and  me  stood  the  table  at  which  six  or  seven  people  might 
sit.  Under  the  skylight  hung  a  barometer  and  the  lamp,  both  in 
gimbals.  Beyond  the  table,  the  stools,  and  the  barometer,  there 
was  no  furniture  of  any  kind  in  the  cabin.  I  could  have  touched 
St.  Clair  or  he  me  across  the  narrow  table.  The  vessel  was  rolling 
heavily  now  and  plunging  sharply,  but  I  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
thrown  so  long  as  I  sat  still  and  held  on  by  the  table. 

'  I  really  am  in  a  hurry,  Captain.  Where  may  I  find  the  pen 
and  ink  ?  When  you  went  on  deck  I  thought  you'd  bring  them 
down.' 

6  My  dear  lad,'  he  said,  with  a  strange  look  and  a  chuckle,  *  it's 
all  right.  When  I  went  on  deck  I  made  all  snug.  The  boy  is 
gone  ashore  in  the  boat,  and  when  I  left  you  a  moment  ago  I  cast 
off  the  painter  of  your  boat.  So  neither  you  nor  I  can  go  ashore, 
and  we're  going  to  have  a  rare  old  good  jolly  time,  we  are.' 

'  Cast  my  boat  off !  '  I  cried  in  dread,  rising  to  my  feet. 
6  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  How  dare  you  cast  my  boat  off?  I'll 
not  stop  here  a  minute.  I'll  hail  a  shore  boat.' 

'  You  won't,'  he  said,  with  a  boisterous  laugh.  *  You  can't  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because,'  tapping  his  pocket  with  a  playful 
smile,  '  I've  locked  the  cabin  door  and  the  key  is  here ;  second, 
because  if  you  were  to  shout  until  you  burst  all  the  veins  in  your 
body  not  a  soul  could  hear  you  in  such  a  gale.  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! ' 

I  was  standing  at  the  port  side  of  the  cabin  on  the  space  in 
front  of  the  locked  cabin  door.  In  my  excitement  I  had  not  laid 
hold  of  anything.  The  galliot  gave  a  fearful  roll,  and  I  was  sent 
over  headlong  in  a  heap  against  the  starboard  side  in  front  of  the 
captain's  state-room.  I  struggled  to  my  feet  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  For  a  moment  I  was  confused  by  the  fall.  When  my 
attention  was  again  alert  I  found  myself  clinging  to  the  brass 
handle  of  the  stove-blower,  and  saw  Captain  St.  Clair  helping 
himself  to  a  third  dram  of  hollands. 

4  Why,  where  are  your  sea-legs,  messmate  ?  A  bucket  couldn't 
make  a  worse  tack  than  that !  What !  Washed  like  that  down 
into  the  lee  scuppers  by  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fresh  river  water ! 
Come  over,  man,  and  sit  down.  Bring  up  at  your  moorings  and 
let's  have  a  jolly  time — it  won't  be  for  long.' 

I  staggered  back  to  my  former  place  at  the  table  and  sat  down. 

'  That's  more  ship-shape,  messmate.     Now  then  let  us  wet  the 
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sheet  and  we'll  draw  ahead.'  He  poured  out  some  hollands  once 
more  into  the  cup  and  thrust  the  cup  into  my  hand.  '  Down  the 
shoot  with  it,  my  boy.  Down  the  scuttle  with  it,  my  boy ;  for 
we're  homeward  bound.  I  tell  you  we're  homeward  bound.  We're 
shalting  the  water  at  a  fathom  a  knot.  What !  You  won't ! 
More  fool  you,  I  say.  For  we're  homeward  bound !  we're  home- 
ward bound  !  We'll  let  go  the  anchor  in  a  cabbage  garden 
presently,  and  walk  out  and  kill  snakes.  Snakes  !  why,  we  needn't 
wait  till  we  get  ashore  for  them.  There's  a  beauty.  A  regular 
green  beauty,  with  blood-red  eyes  on  the  table  under  your  nose. 
Thunder  and  lightning,  man  !  Why  don't  you  kill  the  vermin  ? ' 
With  frantic  haste  he  took  a  large  jack-knife  out  of  his  pocket, 
opened  the  blade  and  stabbed  the  table  three  or  four  times 
furiously. 

At  that  moment  I  became  suddenly  calm.  I  abandoned  all 
hope  of  life.  I  instantly  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  the  unfor- 
tunate man  closely  but  quietly,  and  to  sell  my  life  dearly  if  he 
made  an  attack  on  me.  I  had  no  weapon  of  any  kind,  nor  was 
there  any  within  reach.  I  was  locked  in  the  cabin  with  a  man  in 
delirium  tremens.  There  was  no  chance  whatever  of  breaking 
away  from  him  by  force.  On  land  and  with  plenty  of  room  I 
might  be  a  match  for  him,  for  he  was  twice  my  age ;  but  here,  in 
this  narrow  space  to  which  I  was  unused  and  he  perfectly  accus- 
tomed, and  with  this  awful  rocking  and  pitching  of  the  vessel,  to 
which  again  I  was  unused  and  he  perfectly  accustomed,  I  could 
have  no  chance  against  him. 

Many  years  before,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  nine  and  in  per- 
fect health,  I  gave  up,  with  as  little  notice,  all  hope  of  living  an 
hour.  I  was  fishing  in  the  sea  with  a  handline  from  a  rock  and 
fell  into  deep  water,  no  succour  being  in  view.  I  could  not  swim 
at  the  time.  I  remember  distinctly  I  did  not  cry  or  call  out 
before  I  sank.  Even  when  I  rose  I  did  not  call  out.  I  did  not 
think  of  my  approaching  death,  though  I  believed  firmly  there 
was  no  chance  of  rescue,  and  I  could  not  by  myself  get  back  to 
the  rock.  I  began  treading  the  water,  keeping  my  arms  well 
down  by  my  sides.  I  felt  no  pity  for  myself  or  my  people  ;  no 
fear  of  approaching  death.  I  looked  around  the  little  bay  and 
thought  with  wonder  that  I  had  never  before  noticed  how  bright 
the  sunlight  could  be  on  field  and  cliff  and  rock  and  sea  and  cloud. 
I  thought  of  nothing  but  that  sharp,  clear,  silvery  brightness. 
I  have  never  in  all  my  life  before  or  since  seen  so  much  light  as 
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on  that  July  evening  years  and  years  ago  when  my  chin  was  level 
with  the  smooth  sea  which  I  believed  would  in  less  than  an  hour 
be  my  shroud.  A  chance  fisherman  saw  and  saved  me  then. 

Now,  in  the  cabin  of  the  '  Queen  Anne,'  when  I  gave  up  all 
thought  of  ever  again  seeing  land,  seeing  anything  but  this  cabin 
and  this  man,  I  remember  my  first  thought  on  completing  my 
survey  of  my  environments  was  that  the  cabin  needed  very  badly 
to  be  painted. 

There,  sitting  before  me,  was  this  maniac  who  at  any  moment 
might  become  homicidal.  I  was  about  to  play  a  game  for  my  life, 
but  had  lost  all  concern  in  the  stake.  I  felt  no  stronger  interest 
in  the  result  than  I  felt  over  an  ordinary  game  of  chess  with  an 
opponent  of  whose  strength  I  knew  nothing.  To  myself  now  this 
is  perfectly  inexplicable. 

When  I  had  completed  my  survey  of  the  cabin  I  fixed  my 
eyes  on  St.  Clair.  Apparently  he  had  forgotten  my  presence. 
His  head  was  sunk  upon  his  chest,  his  long  grey  beard  lay  flat 
upon  his  jersey;  he  was  silently,  thoughtfully  stropping  his  jack- 
knife  on  his  sleeve.  If  I  could  get  possession  of  that  knife  I 
should  feel  much  easier. 

*  That's   a   fine   knife,  Captain.     Where   did  you  buy  it,  in 
Layton  or  Newcastle  ?  ' 

4  No.  I  didn't  buy  it  this  voyage.  It's  as  sharp  as  a  razor. 
I'm  trying  to  rub  the  blood-stains  off  it.' 

*  Blood-stains ! '  I  said  with  a  laugh,  '  have  you  been  filling  the 
harness  cask  ?     May  I  look  at  it  ?  ' 

*  You  may  not.     This  knife  is  not  for  looking  at.     It's  for 
feeling.     It's  for  cutting  weasands.     That's  how  I  served  Philip 
Maple,  the  mate,  when  he  refused  to  follow  the  snakes  down  that 
hatch  there.     I  cut  his  weasand  this  way.'     He  sawed  at  his  own 
throat  with  the  back  of  the  blade.     He  pointed  with  his  other 
hand  to  a  small  hatch  in  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  between  the  table 
and  the  stove.     '  And  I  shoved  him  down  there ! ' 

I  shuddered.  Could  it  be  possible  he  had  done  the  thing  of 
which  he  spoke  ?  There  were,  I  could  see,  stains  on  the  steel, 
but  there  are  stains  on  all  such  knives  carried  by  sailors.  '  Who's 
the  maker  ?  Let  me  look ! ' 

'  No,  you  don't,'  he  cried  with  a  laugh,  raising  his  face  towards 
mine.  He  shut  the  knife,  rolled  up  his  jersey  and  dropped  it 
into  his  capacious  trousers  pocket.  You  want  to  get  hold  of  it 
and  condemn  it — not  for  me  ! ' 
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I  felt  I  had  gained  something  by  the  disappearance  of  that 
murderous-looking  weapon.  I  thought  to  myself,  <  If  I  see  him 
put  his  hand  near  that  pocket  again  I  will  spring  on  him  and  risk 
all  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.' 

St.  Clair  threw  himself  back  on  the  locker,  rested  both  hands 
on  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  stared  at  me.  He  was  very  broad 
and  powerful  looking.  His  eyes  were  prominent,  wild  and  blood- 
shot. His  face  was  now  deadly  pale,  except  the  nose,  which  burned 
a  red  copper  colour.  Although  his  eyes  rested  fixedly  on  me  they 
did  not  seem  to  see  me.  They  were  looking  through  me,  behind 
me,  beyond  me.  The  thumbs  of  his  thick  short  dirty  hands 
were  under  the  leaf  of  the  table,  and  I  knew  by  the  whitening  of 
the  flesh  on  the  inner  side  of  the  forefingers  that  he  was  clutching 
the  leaf  with  great  force.  I  had  never  up  to  this  seen  a  man  in 
his  condition,  but  I  had  read  and  heard  something  of  delirium 
tremens.  I  knew  that  when  suffering  from  an  acute  attack 
his  disease  would  lend  him  strength,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  his  actions.  He  began  speaking  of  his  own 
accord : 

6  Philip  Maple  was  a  fool.  I  said  to  him  as  plain  as  plain 
could  be,  that  I  would  send  him  below  for  his  long  watch  if  he 
didn't  follow  the  snakes  down  that  scuttle ;  he  wouldn't,  and  then 
I  cut  away  all  the  standing  rigging  of  his  head  and  turned  him 
into  my  own  bunk  in  my  own  state-room.  He's  laying  to  there 
now  waiting  for  the  Last  Trumpet.'  He  shook  himself,  rose  with 
a  shout,  and  stooping  down  seized  hold  of  a  ring  in  the  hatch 
and  pulled  up  the  hatch.  The  vessel  at  this  moment  rolled 
terribly,  and  he  fell  sprawling  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  floundered  about,  the  vessel  pitching 
and  rolling  fearfully  the  while.  I  dared  not  stir.  I  could  not 
keep  my  feet  if  I  moved.  It  took  me  all  my  strength  and  address 
to  retain  my  place  by  the  table.  Presently  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
moderated,  and  Captain  St.  Clair  with  a  horrible  oath  sat  up  and 
glared  wildly  around. 

'  I  have  been  captain  and  owner  of  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  for  ten 
years,'  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  *  and  she  never  rolled  like  that 
before.  Never.  But  we  don't  mind.  Bless  you,  we  don't  mind  ; 
for  we're  homeward  bound,  my  boys.  We're  homeward  bound ! 
She'll  go  right  over  the  next  roll,  I'll  take  my  oath.' 

He  did  not  attempt  to  rise,  but  sat  white  with  terror  on  the 
floor  close  by  his  state-room,  at  the  other  side  of  the  open  scuttle, 
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in  the  corner  where  I  had  fallen.  The  vessel  became  comparatively 
steady.  Now  was  my  opportunity.  If  I  sprang  on  him  as  he  lay 
he  could  offer  but  little  resistance.  I  should  have  the  advantages 
of  the  attack  and  the  uppermost  position.  In  the  struggle  I 
would  not  be  over-nice.  I  would  strive  with  all  my  force  and 
skill  to  win  and  possess  myself  of  the  knife  and  key  of  the  cabin 
door.  To  his  talk  about  the  schooner  capsizing  I  attached  little 
importance.  It  was  the  talk  of  a  madman.  I  had  often  been  in 
empty  vessels  that  rolled  quite  as  much  as  the  6  Queen  Anne.' 

The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  table  to  the  forward  bulk- 
head was  no  more  than  six  feet,  and  in  this  was  the  gaping  scuttle, 
twenty  inches  square.  Whether  that  scuttle  opened  into  a  lazaret  or 
the  hold  or  a  half-deck  I  did  not  know.  Anyway,  I  must  take  all 
risks  and  abide  the  consequences.  Nothing  coming  of  a  struggle 
could  be  worse  than  sitting  here  waiting  for  his  homicidal  frenzy 
and  his  knife. 

I  sat  still  until  the  schooner  lay  a  moment  on  an  even  keel. 
Then  suddenly  I  rose  and  threw  myself  on  him  with  all  my 
force,  pinning  both  his  arms  to  the  floor.  At  first  he  seemed 
stunned  by  the  unexpectedness  of  my  assault.  Then  with  a 
prodigious  effort  he  drew  up  his  legs  between  him  and  me,  and 
placing  his  knees  against  my  chest  shot  me  from  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  cabin,  as  easily  as  if  I  were  a  two-year-old 
child. 

With  a  wild  whoop  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  drew  his  knife,  opened 
it  and  flourished  the  long  thick  blade  over  my  head  in  act  to  strike. 
The  vessel  gave  a  more  fearful  roll  than  the  one  before,  the  worst 
roll  yet,  and  flung  him  back  to  his  old  position  by  the  state-room 
door. 

'  We're  homeward  bound,  my  boy  ! '  he  yelled,  struggling  to 
his  feet.  'We're  homeward  bound,  my  boy,  and  we'll  all  sup 
sulphur  to-night  out  of  an  iron  ladle  !  We're  homeward  bound ! 
I'll  cut  the  standing  gear  of  your  skull,  my  boy.  I'll  let  daylight 
through  your  throttle ! '  he  screamed,  making  for  me  and  jobbing 
the  air  with  his  knife.  '  I'll  take  the  hatches  off  your  windpipe, 
sonny  !  We're  homeward  bound,  and  I'll  give  you  a  tow  into ' 

The  worst  roll  of  all !  I  staggered  across  the  floor,  tried  to 
stop  myself — failed — lost  daylight — felt  a  horrid  blow  all  over  my 
body,  and  for  a  time,  I  know  not  how  long,  was  unconscious. 
When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was  in  complete  darkness.  I  was 
struggling  in  water  among  floating  objects,  I  could  not  tell  what. 
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I  seized  hold  of  a  plank  or  board  and  tried  in  vain  to  pierce  the 
dense  darkness.  It  had  been  daylight  when  last  my  eyes  saw,  and 
now  it  was  blackest  night.  What  could  have  happened  ?  Where 
was  I  ?  In  a  moment  the  awful  answer  came. 

The  '  Queen  Anne '  had  capsized  and  I  was  under  her,  floating 
about  among  the  dunnage.  The  scuttle  through  which  I  had 
fallen  must  have  led  to  a  half-deck  below.  When  I  touched  that 
I  must  have  been  stunned  and  have  lain  on  it  or  rolled  about 
until  the  vessel  turned  over,  then  the  inrush  of  water  from  the 
deck  revived  me.  The  moment  I  recovered  consciousness  all  this 
was  presented  to  me  as  plainly  as  though  I  saw  the  whole  affair. 
I  clutched  two  floating  pieces  of  plank-dunnage,  and,  having 
passed  an  arm  over  each,  considered  my  position. 

I  could  see  absolutely  nothing,  and  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  burst  and  swash  of  the  water  washing  about  in  the  sightless 
hold.  Now  I  was  pitched  this  way,  now  that.  Now  I  was  rolled 
to  right,  now  to  left.  I  knew  I  was  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
death.  There  were  twenty  fathoms  of  water  where  the  '  Queen 
Anne  '  had  capsized.  Some  feet  of  air  must  be  between  me  and 
the  floorings  of  the  galliot,  for  in  my  first  struggles  I  had  not  been 
able  to  touch  the  plank  above  my  head.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  anticipate  suffocation.  The  plank  and  oakum  and  tar 
that  sufficed  to  keep  the  water  from  entering  the  bottom  and 
bends  of  the  schooner  when  upright  would  suffice  to  keep  the  air 
in  when  she  was  upside  down.  In  her  rolling  and  pitching  the 
great  danger  lay ;  for  each  plunge  she  made  air  escaped  and  the 
water  rose  higher  in  the  hold.  In  the  end  all  the  air  would  ooze 
out  or  get  out  in  this  plunging,  and  then  the  *  Queen  Anne ' 
would  sink.  This  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  occur  for  days. 

For  days !  When  I  came  to  this  reflection  I  remembered  the 
month  was  March.  All  at  once  I  felt  the  bitter  coldness  of  the 
water.  An  icy  chill  shook  me,  and  my  marrow  froze.  Whether 
the  vessel  swam  for  days  or  weeks  or  months  would  be  all  the 
same  to  me.  In  an  hour,  or  at  most  in  two  hours,  I  should 
become  numbed — be  no  longer  able  to  keep  my  hold  on  the 
planks  which  now  kept  me  afloat.  They  would  slip  from  my 
grasp,  and  in  an  hour  or  less  after  that  I  should  be  as  cold  as  the 
water  now  stiffening  my  limbs. 

Captain  St.  Clair  was  right ;  I  was  homeward  bound. 

With  the  thought  of  that  murderous  maniac  suddenly  ap- 
pealed to  my  imagination  an  awful  question  :  Where  was  Philip 
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Maple,  the  mate  ?  St.  Clair  had  said  at  one  time  that  he  had  put 
the  mate  in  his  own  bunk ;  at  another  that  he  had  thrust  him 
down  the  lazaret  scuttle.  Was  it  now  washing  about  beside  me  ? 
It,  with  its  awful  wound  ?  Thank  Heaven,  I  had  these  planks  ! 
They  would  keep  it  away.  It  could  not  come  very  near  me  so 
long  as  I  had  a  plank  on  each  side  of  me.  The  planks  were  a 
merciful  protection  against  that  hideous  contact.  But  then  it 
might  touch  the  part  of  my  arms  and  my  hands  outside  the 
planks!  Ugh! 

And  yet  what  egregious  nonsense  was  this  on  my  part !  Just 
now  my  brothers  were  the  living ;  in  an  hour  or  two  my  brothers 
would  be  the  dead.  I  should  not  mind  the  fearful  fellowship  of 
Maple  so  much  only  for  the  hideous  wound. 

Then  I  was  cursed  by  the  sight  in  darkness  of  images  too 
odious  to  describe.  In  my  hands  I  felt  contacts  of  complete  arid 
unendurable  illusion.  Lights  glanced  and  darted  and  flashed 
before  my  eyes.  Lights  pierced  my  eyes  and  shot  through  my 
brain  with  fiery  thrills  of  agony.  Lights  entered  my  eyes  in  thin 
pencils,  and  then  impacted  themselves  on  the  bones  of  my  skull, 
and  grew  in  bulk  and  glare,  and  spread  out  and  permeated  all  my 
brain,  and  suffused  all  my  head  and  blazed  with  an  intolerable 
tyranny  in  all  the  hollows  of  my  skull  until  the  walls  of  my  skull 
shone  with  a  piercing  white  light  more  unendurable  than  the 
voiceless  gloom  of  virgin  space. 

All  the  time  my  hands  suffered  the  appalling  contact.  All 
the  time  my  hands  held  the  throatless  man  by  the  throat ! 

Then  Heaven's  mercy  was  moved  ;  the  lights  went  out ;  my 
hands  relaxed,  and  all  was  dark  and  void  of  sound  and  feeling. 

How  long  I  washed  about  supported  by  the  planks  I  do  not 
know.  When  reason  left  me,  instinct  must  have  remained,  for  I 
must,  after  being  washed  aft,  have  come  against  the  half-deck 
under  the  cabin  and  crawled  on  the  bottom  of  it.  There,  at  all 
events,  I  was  found  lying  three  hours  afterwards.  The  bottom  of 
the  half-deck  must  have  been  just  flush  with  the  water  in  the 
hold,  and  hence  I  was  not  drowned. 

It  appears  that  when  the  men  standing  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  saw  the  *  Queen  Anne '  blow  over  they  raised  the  alarm,  and 
the  whole  effective  force  of  Layton  was  enlisted  for  rescue.  There 
was  little  hope  anyone  would  be  found  alive  aboard  the  galliot,  but 
they  cried,  '  To  the  rescue  ! '  as  though  the  lives  of  a  battalion 
were  obviously  at  stake.  The  mate,  Maple,  and  the  boy  were 
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believed  to  be  aboard.  The  men  had  seen  St.  Clair  cast  off  my 
boat,  and  they  assumed  that  in  a  drunken  freak  he  had  cast  off  the 
ship's  boat  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the  mate  and  boy  were 
safe  ashore  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and  all  the  madman 
had  said  to  me  about  Maple  was  the  figment  of  a  disordered 
brain. 

The  first  thing  the  rescuing  party  did  was  to  get  a  tug  along- 
side the  galliot.  She  was  fast  to  the  buoy  by  a  cable.  This  was 
instantly  cut.  After  great  efforts  and  with  much  difficulty  the 
schooner,  still  bottom  up,  was  towed  to  the  edge  of  the  graving- 
dock.  As  she  came  into  shoal  water  the  great  fear  was  that  the 
masts  would  go  through  her  bottom.  They  went  by  the  board 
instead,  and  the  '  Queen  Anne '  was  floated  into  the  dock  and 
hauled  up  as  far  as  possible.  The  tide  was  now  running  out.  The 
galliot  grounded,  and  minute  by  minute  the  water  around  her  and 
in  her  decreased.  In  less  than  two  hours  from  the  time  she  cap- 
sized she  was  dry  enough  to  allow  of  men  entering  her  by  the 
gangway,  and  up  the  main  hatch  they  got  to  the  hold  where  I  lay 
on  the  bottom  of  the  half-deck  delirious  with  terror.  My  fall 
through  that  scuttle  had  saved  my  life.  The  unfortunate  master 
and  owner  was  found  drowned  in  the  cabin  above. 

On  the  third  day  after  my  rescue  I  was  well  enough  to  attend 
the  unhappy  captain's  funeral.  At  the  grave  the  mate  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  '  You  didn't  know  him,  young  man,  ab  well  as  I 
did.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  thorough  sailor.  When  he  hadn't 
the  drop  aboard  he  was  the  best  chap  that  ever  sailed.'  He 
dashed  a  tear  indignantly  away  from  his  eye.  '  He  knew  'twas 
coming.  He  knew  he  wasn't  going  to  sign  that  charter  for  you 
ever.  For  he  said  to  me  the  morning  she  went  over,  "  Go  ashore, 
Phil ;  it's  blowing  too  hard  to  haul  into  berth.  They  want  me  to 
sign  for  clay  for  London ;  but  I  won't,  Phil,  for  I'm  homeward 
bound." ' 

It  was  years  before  I  recovered  fully  from  the  effects  of  that 
day's  experience,  and  even  still  the  sight  of  a  galliot  fills  me  with 
tumultuous  memories,  and  often  I  awake  in  the  night  from 
dreams  and  hear  as  clear  as  a  trumpet-note  upon  the  silence, 
words  simple  and  familiar  but  which  make  me  sick  with  terror — 
4  We're  homeward  bound,  my  boy  ;  we're  homeward  bound.' 
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ADULT  man  is  the  only  animal  who,  in  the  familiar  scriptural 
phrase,  '  knoweth  the  right  hand  from  the  left.'  This  fact  in  his 
economy  goes  closely  together  with  the  other  facts,  that  he  is  the 
only  animal  on  this  sublunary  planet  who  habitually  uses  a  knife 
and  fork,  articulate  language,  the  art  of  cookery,  the  common 
pump,  and  the  musical  glasses.  His  right-handedness,  in  short, 
is  part  cause  and  part  effect  of  his  universal  supremacy  in  ani- 
mated nature.  He  is  what  he  is,  to  a  great  extent,  '  by  his  own 
right  hand ;  '  and  his  own  right  hand,  we  may  shrewdly  suspect, 
would  never  have  differed  at  all  from  his  left  were  it  not  for  the 
manifold  arts  and  trades  and  activities  he  practises. 

It  was  not  always  so,  when  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 
Man  was  once,  in  his  childhood  on  earth,  what  Charles  Reade 
wanted  him  again  to  be  in  his  maturer  centuries,  ambidextrous. 
And  lest  any  lady  readers  of  this  magazine — in  the  Cape  of  (rood 
Hope,  for  example,  or  the  remoter  portions  of  the  Australian  bush, 
whither  the  culture  of  Grirton  and  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  has  not  yet  penetrated — should  complain  that  I 
speak  with  unknown  tongues,  I  will  further  explain  for  their 
special  benefit  that  ambidextrous  means  equally-handed,  using 
the  right  and  the  left  indiscriminately.  This,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  remarks  in  immortal  verse,  '  was  the  manner  of  Primitive 
Man.'  He  never  minded  twopence  which  hand  he  used,  as  long 
as  he  got  the  fruit  or  the  scalp  he  wanted.  How  could  he  when 
twopence  wasn't  yet  invented  ?  His  mamma  never  said  to  him  in 
early  youth,  '  Why-why '  or  '  Tom-tom,'  as  the  case  might  be, 
*  that's  the  wrong  hand  to  hold  your  flint  scraper  in.'  He  grew 
up  to  man's  estate  in  happy  ignorance  of  such  minute  and  invidious 
distinctions  between  his  anterior  extremities.  Enough  for  him 
that  his  hands  could  grasp  the  forest  boughs  or  chip  the  stone  into 
shapely  arrows ;  and  he  never  even  thought  in  his  innocent  soul 
which  particular  hand  he  did  it  with. 

How  can  I  make  this  confident  assertion,  you  ask,  about  a 
gentleman  whom  I  never  personally  saw,  and  whose  habits  the 
intervention  of  five  hundred  centuries  have  precluded  me  from 
studying  at  close  quarters  ?  At  first  sight,  you  would  suppose  the 
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evidence  on  such  a  point  must  be  purely  negative.  The  recon- 
structive historian  must  surely  be  inventing  a  priori  facts,  evolved, 
more  Germanico,  from  his  inner  consciousness.  Not  so.  See 
how  clever  modern  archaeology  has  become  !  I  base  my  assertion 
upon  solid  evidence.  I  know  that  Primitive  Man  was  ambidex- 
trous, because  he  wrote  and  painted  just  as  often  with  his  left  as 
with  his  right,  and  just  as  successfully. 

This  seems  once  more  a  hazardous  statement  to  make  about  a 
remote  ancestor,  in  the  age  before  the  great  glacial  epoch  had 
furrowed  the  mountains  of  Northern  Europe ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  strictly  true  and  strictly  demonstrable.  Just  try,  as  you  read, 
to  draw  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  your  right  hand  an 
imaginary  human  profile  on  the  page  on  which  these  words  are 
printed.  Do  you  observe  that  (unless  you  are  an  artist,  and 
therefore  sophisticated)  you  naturally  and  instinctively  draw  it 
with  the  face  turned  towards  your  left  shoulder?  Try  now  to 
draw  it  with  the  profile  to  the  right,  and  you  will  find  it  requires 
a  far  greater  effort  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  hand  moves 
of  its  own  accord  from  without  inward,  not  from  within  outward. 
Then,  again,  draw  with  your  left  thumb  and  forefinger  another 
imaginary  profile,  and  you  will  find,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
face  in  this  case  looks  rightward.  Existing  savages,  and  our  own 
young  children,  whenever  they  draw  a  figure  in  profile,  be  it  of 
man  or  beast,  with  their  right  hand,  draw  it  almost  always  with 
the  face  or  head  turned  to  the  left,  in  accordance  with  this  natural 
human  instinct.  Their  doing  so  is  a  test  of  their  perfect  right- 
handedness. 

But  Primitive  Man,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  primitive  men  we 
know  personally,  the  carvers  of  the  figures  from  the  French  bone- 
caves,  drew  men  and  beasts,  on  bone  or  mammoth  tusk,  turned 
either  way  indiscriminately.  The  inference  is  obvious.  They 
must  have  been  ambidextrous.  Only  ambidextrous  people  draw 
so  at  the  present  day  ;  and  indeed,  to  scrape  a  figure  otherwise 
with  a  sharp  flint  on  a  piece  of  bone  or  tooth  or  mammoth-tusk 
would,  even  for  a  practised  hand,  be  comparatively  difficult. 

I  have  begun  my  consideration  of  rights  and  lefts  with  this 
one  very  clear  historical  datum,  because  it  is  interesting  to  be  able 
to  say  with  tolerable  certainty  that  there  really  was  a  period  in 
our  life  as  a  species  when  man  in  the  lump  was  ambidextrous. 
Why  and  how  did  he  become  otherwise  ?  This  question  is  not 
only  of  importance  in  itself,  as  helping  to  explain  the  origin  and 
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source  of  man's  supremacy  in  nature — his  tool-using  faculty — 
but  it  is  also  of  interest  from  the  light  it  casts  on  that  fallacy  of 
poor  Charles  Keade's  already  alluded  to — that  we  ought  all  of  us 
in  this  respect  to  hark  back  to  the  condition  of  savages.  I  think 
when  we  have  seen  the  reasons  which  make  civilised  man  now 
right-handed,  we  shall  also  see  why  it  would  be  highly  undesirable 
for  him  now  to  return,  after  so  many  ages  of  practice,  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  undeveloped  stone-age  ancestors. 

The  very  beginning  of  our  modern  right-handedness  goes 
back,  indeed,  to  the  most  primitive  savagery.  Why  did  one  hand 
ever  come  to  be  different  in  use  and  function  from  another  ?  The 
answer  is,  because  man,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
is  really  one-sided.  Externally,  indeed,  his  congenital  one-sided- 
ness  doesn't  show :  but  it  shows  internally.  We  all  of  us  know, 
in  spite  of  Sganarelle's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  that  the  apex  of 
the  heart  inclines  to  the  left  side,  and  that  the  liver  and  other 
internal  organs  show  a  generous  disregard  for  strict  and  formal 
symmetry.  In  this  irregular  distribution  of  those  human  organs 
which  polite  society  agrees  to  ignore,  we  get  the  clue  to  the  irre- 
gularity of  right  and  left  in  the  human  arm,  and  finally  even  the 
particular  direction  of  the  printed  letters  now  before  you. 

For  primitive  man  did  not  belong  to  polite  society.  His 
manners  were  strikingly  deficient  in  that  repose  which  stamps  the 
caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.  When  primitive  man  felt  the  tender  passion 
steal  over  his  soul,  he  lay  in  wait  in  the  bush  for  the  Phyllis  or 
Daphne  whose  charms  had  inspired  his  heart  with  young  desire  ; 
and  when  she  passed  his  hiding-place,  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy 
free,  he  felled  her  with  a  club,  caught  her  tight  by  the  hair  of  her 
head,  and  dragged  her  off  in  triumph  to  his  cave  or  his  rock- 
shelter.  (Marriage  by  capture,  the  learned  call  this  simple  mode 
of  primeval  courtship.)  When  he  found  some  Strephon  or 
Damoetas  rival  him  in  the  affections  of  the  dusky  sex,  he  and  that 
rival  fought  the  matter  out  like  two  bulls  in  a  field ;  and  the 
victor  and  his  Phyllis  supped  that  evening  off  the  roasted  remains 
of  the  vanquished  suitor.  I  don't  say  these  habits  and  manners 
were  pretty ;  but  they  were  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  there's  no 
good  denying  them. 

Now,  Primitive  Man,  being  thus  by  nature  a  fighting  animal, 
fought  for  the  most  part  at  first  with  his  great  canine  teeth,  his 
nails,  and  his  fists  ;  till  in  process  of  time  he  added  to  these  early 
and  natural  weapons  the  further  persuasions  of  a  club  or  shillelagh. 
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He  also  fought,  as  Darwin  has  very  conclusively  shown,  in  the 
main  for  the  possession  of  the  ladies  of  his  kind,  against  other 
members  of  his  own  sex  and  species.  And  if  you  fight,  you  soon 
learn  to  protect  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  portion  of  your 
body.  Or  if  you  don't,  natural  selection  manages  it  for  you,  by 
killing  you  off  as  an  immediate  consequence.  To  the  boxer, 
wrestler,  or  hand-to-hand  combatant,  that  most  vulnerable  portion 
is  undoubtedly  the  heart.  A  hard  blow,  well  delivered  on  the  left 
breast,  will  easily  kill,  or  at  any  rate  stun,  even  a  very  strong  man. 
Hence,  from  a  very  early  period,  men  have  used  the  right  hand  to 
fight  with,  and  have  employed  the  left  arm  chiefly  to  cover  the 
heart  and  to  parry  a  blow  aimed  at  that  specially  vulnerable 
region.  And  when  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  supersede 
mere  fists  and  teeth,  it  is  the  right  hand  that  grasps  the  spear 
or  sword,  while  the  left  holds  over  the  heart  for  defence  the  shield 
or  buckler. 

From  this  simple  origin,  then,  the  whole  vast  difference  of 
right  and  left  in  civilised  life  takes  its  beginning.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  the  superiority  of  the  right  hand  was  only  felt  in  the 
matter  of  fighting.  But  that  alone  gave  it  a  distinct  pull,  and 
paved  the  way,  at  last,  for  its  supremacy  elsewhere.  For  when 
weapons  came  into  use,  the  habitual  employment  of  the  right 
hand  to  grasp  the  spear,  sword,  or  knife  made  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  right  side  far  more  obedient  to  the  control  of  the 
will  than  those  of  the  left.  The  dexterity  thus  acquired  by  the 
right — see  how  the  very  word  '  dexterity '  implies  this  fact — made 
it  more  natural  for  the  early  hunter  and  artificer  to  employ  the 
same  hand  preferentially  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  hatchets, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  in  all  the  other  manifold  activities  of  savage 
life.  It  was  the  hand  with  which  he  grasped  his  weapon  ;  it  was 
therefore  the  hand  with  which  he  chipped  it.  To  the  very  end, 
however,  the  right  hand  remains  especially  '  the  hand  in  which 
you  hold  your  knife ; '  and  that  is  exactly  how  our  own  children  to 
this  day  decide  the  question  which  is  which,  when  they  begin  to 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left  for  practical  purposes. 

A  difference  like  this,  once  set  up,  implies  thereafter  innu- 
merable other  differences  which  naturally  flow  from  it.  Some  of 
them  are  extremely  remote  and  derivative.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  writing  and  printing.  Why  do  these  run  from  left  to 
right  ?  At  first  sight  such  a  practice  seems  clearly  contrary  to 
the  instinctive  tendency  I  noticed  above — the  tendency  to  draw 
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from  right  to  left,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  sweep  of  the 
hand  and  arm.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  early  writing 
habitually  took  the  opposite  direction  from  that  which  is  now 
universal  in  western  countries.  Every  schoolboy  knows,  for 
instance  (or  at  least  he  would  if  he  came  up  to  the  proper 
Macaulay  standard),  that  Hebrew  is  written  from  right  to  left, 
and  that  each  book  begins  at  the  wrong  cover.  The  reason  is 
that  words,  and  letters,  and  hieroglyphics  were  originally  carved, 
scratched,  or  incised,  instead  of  being  written  with  coloured  ink, 
and  the  hand  was  thus  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  bent,  and  to 
proceed,  as  we  all  do  in  naive  drawing,  with  a  free  curve  from  the 
right  leftward. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  same  fact — that  we  use  the  right  hand 
alone  in  writing — made  the  letters  run  the  opposite  way  in  the 
end  ;  and  the  change  was  due  to  the  use  of  ink  and  other  pig- 
ments for  staining  papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper.  If  the  hand  in 
this  case  moved  from  right  to  left  it  would  of  course  smear  what 
it  had  already  written ;  and  to  prevent  such  untidy  smudging  of 
'the  words,  the  order  of  writing  was  reversed  from  left  rightward. 
The  use  of  wax  tablets  also,  no  doubt,  helped  forward  the  revolu- 
tion, for  in  this  case,  too,  the  hand  would  cover  and  rub  out  the 
words  written. 

The  strict  dependence  of  writing,  indeed,  upon  the  material 
employed  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  ordinary  substitute  for  cream-laid 
note  in  the  Euphrates  valley  in  its  palmy  days  was  a  clay  or  terra 
cotta  tablet,  on  which  the  words  to  be  recorded — usually  a  deed  of 
sale  or  something  of  the  sort — were  impressed  while  it  was  wet 
and  then  baked  in,  solid.  And  the  method  of  impressing  them 
was  very  simple;  the  workman  merely  pressed  the  end  of  his 
graver  or  wedge  into  the  moist  clay,  thus  giving  rise  to  triangular 
marks  which  were  arranged  in  the  shapes  of  various  letters.  When 
alabaster,  or  any  other  hard  material,  was  substituted  for  clay,  the 
sculptor  imitated  these  natural  dabs  or  triangular  imprints ;  and 
that  was  the  origin  of  those  mysterious  and  very  learned-looking 
cuneiforms.  This,  I  admit,  is  a  palpable  digression;  but  inas- 
much as  it  throws  an  indirect  light  on  the  simple  reasons  which 
sometimes  bring  about  great  results,  I  hold  it  not  wholly  alien 
to  the  present  serious  philosophical  inquiry. 

Printing,  in  turn,  necessarily  follows  the  rule  of  writing,  so 
that  in  fact  the  order  of  letters  and  words  on  this  page  depends 
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ultimately  upon  the  remote  fact  that  primitive  man  had  to  use 
his  right  hand  to  deliver  a  blow,  and  his  left  to  parry,  or  to  guard 
his  heart. 

Some  curious  and  hardly  noticeable  results  flow  once  more 
from  this  order  of  writing  from  left  to  right.  You  will  find,  if 
you  watch  yourself  closely,  that  in  examining  a  landscape,  or  the 
view  from  a  hill-top,  your  eye  naturally  ranges  from  left  to  right ; 
and  that  you  begin  your  survey,  as  you  would  begin  reading  a 
page  of  print,  from  the  left-hand  corner.  Apparently,  the  now 
almost  instinctive  act  of  reading  (for  Dogberry  was  right  after  all, 
for  the  civilised  infant)  has  accustomed  our  eyes  to  this  particular 
movement,  and  has  made  it  especially  natural  when  we  are  trying 
to  '  read  '  or  take  in  at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  any  complex  and 
varied  total. 

In  the  matter  of  pictures,  I  notice,  the  correlation  has  even 
gone  a  step  farther.  Not  only  do  we  usually  take  in  the  episodes 
of  a  painting  from  left  to  right,  but  the  painter  definitely  and 
deliberately  intends  us  so  to  take  them  in.  For  wherever  two 
or  three  distinct  episodes  in  succession  are  represented  on  a  single 
plane  in  the  same  picture — as  happens  often  in  early  art — they 
are  invariably  represented  in  the  precise  order  of  the  words  on  a 
written  or  printed  page,  beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner, 
and  ending  at  the  lower  right-hand  angle.  I  first  noticed  this 
curious  ex-tension  of  the  common  principle  in  the  mediaeval 
frescoes  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  ;  and  I  have  since  verified  it 
by  observations  on  many  other  pictures  elsewhere,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  The  Campo  Santo,  however,  forms  an  exceptionally 
good  museum  of  such  story-telling  frescoes  by  various  painters,  as 
almost  every  picture  consists  of  several  successive  episodes.  The 
famous  Benozzo  Grozzoli,  for  example,  of  Noah's  Vineyard  repre- 
sents on  a  single  plane  all  the  stages  in  that  earliest  drama  of 
intoxication,  from  the  first  act  of  gathering  the  grapes  on  the  top 
left  to  the  scandalised  lady,  the  vergognosa  di  Pisa,  who  covers 
her  face  with  her  hands  in  shocked  horror  at  the  patriarch's  dis- 
grace in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

Observe,  too,  that  the  very  conditions  of  technique  demand 
this  order  almost  as  rigorously  in  painting  as  in  writing.  For 
the  painter  will  naturally  so  work  as  not  to  smudge  over  what  he 
has  already  painted  ;  and  he  will  also  naturally  begin  with  the 
earliest  episode  in  the  story  he  unfolds,  proceeding  to  the  others 
in  due  succession.  From  which  two  principles  it  necessarily 
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results  that  lie  will  begin  at  the  upper  left,  and  end  at  the  lower 
right-hand  corner. 

I  have  skipped  lightly,  I  admit,  over  a  considerable  interval 
between  primitive  man  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  But  consider  fur- 
ther that  during  all  that  time  the  uses  of  the  right  and  left  hand 
were  becoming  by  gradual  degrees  each  day  still  further  differen- 
tiated and  specialised.  Innumerable  trades,  occupations,  and  habits 
imply  ever-widening  differences  in  the  way  we  use  them.  It  is  not 
the  right  hand  alone  that  has  undergone  an  education  in  this  respect : 
the  left,  too,  though  subordinate,  has  still  its  own  special  func- 
tions to  perform.  If  the  savage  chips  his  flints  with  a  blow  of  the 
right,  he  holds  the  core,  or  main  mass  of  stone  from  which  he 
strikes  it,  firmly  with  his  left.  If  one  hand  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  knife,  the  other  grasps  the  fork  to  make  up  for  it.  In  almost 
every  act  we  do  with  both  hands,  each  has  a  separate  office  to 
which  it  is  best  fitted.  Take,  for  example,  so  simple  a  matter  as 
buttoning  one's  coat,  where  a  curious  distinction  between  the 
habits  of  the  sexes  enables  us  to  test  the  principle  with  ease  and 
-certainty.  Men's  clothes  are  always  made  with  the  buttons  on 
the  right  side  and  the  button-holes  on  the  left.  Women's,  on  the 
contrary,  are  always  made  with  the  buttons  on  the  left  side,  and 
the  button-holes  on  the  right.  (The  occult  reason  for  this  curious 
distinction,  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
has  never  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  perversity  of  women.)  Well,  if  a  man  tries  to  put  on 
a  woman's  waterproof,  or  a  woman  to  put  on  a  man's  ulster,  each 
will  find  that  neither  hand  is  readily  able  to  perform  the  part  of 
the  other.  A  man,  in  buttoning,  grasps  the  button  in  his  right 
hand,  pushes  it  through  with  his  right  thumb,  holds  the  button- 
hole open  with  his  left,  and  pulls  all  straight  with  his  right  fore- 
finger. Reverse  the  sides,  and  both  hands  at  once  seem  equally 
helpless. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  little  peculiarities  of  dress  or 
manufacture  are  equally  necessitated  by  this  prime  distinction  of 
right  and  left.  Here  are  a  very  few  of  them,  which  the  reader  can  in- 
definitely increase  for  himself.  (I  leave  out  of  consideration  obvious 
cases  like  boots  and  gloves  :  to  insult  that  proverbially  intelligent 
person's  intelligence  with  those  were  surely  unpardonable.)  A  scarf 
habitually  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot  acquires  one  long  side,  left,  and  one 
short  one,  right,  from  the  way  it  is  manipulated  by  the  right  hand ; 
if  it  were  tied  by  the  left,  the  relations  would  be  reversed.  The 
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spiral  of  corkscrews  and  of  ordinary  screws  turned  by  hand  goes 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  twist  of  the  right  hand  :  try  to 
drive  in  an  imaginary  corkscrew  with  the  right  hand,  the  opposite 
way,  and  you  will  see  how  utterly  awkward  and  clumsy  is  the 
motion.  The  strap  of  the  flap  that  covers  the  keyhole  in  trunks 
and  portmanteaus  always  has  its  fixed  side  over  to  the  right,  and 
its  buckle  to  the  left ;  in  this  way  only  can  it  be  conveniently 
buckled  by  a  right-handed  person.  The  hands  of  watches  and 
the  numbers  of  dial-faced  barometers  run  from  left  to  right ; 
this  is  a  peculiarity  dependent  upon  the  left  to  right  system  of 
writing.  A  servant  offers  you  dishes  from  the  left  side :  you 
can't  so  readily  help  yourself  from  the  right,  unless  left-handed. 
Schopenhauer  despaired  of  the  Grerinan  race,  because  it  could 
never  be  taught  like  the  English  to  keep  to  the  right  side  of  the 
pavement  in  walking.  A  sword  is  worn  at  the  left  hip  :  a  hand- 
kerchief is  carried  in  the  right  pocket,  if  at  the  side ;  in  the  left, 
if  in  the  coat-tails ;  in  either  case  for  the  right  hand  to  get  at  it 
most  easily.  A  watch-pocket  is  made  in  the  left  breast ;  a  pocket 
for  railway  tickets  halfway  down  the  right  side.  Try  to  reverse 
any  one  of  these  simple  actions,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that 
they  are  immediately  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  our  original 
right-handedness. 

And  herein,  I  think,  we  find  the  true  answer  to  Charles  Reade's 
mistaken  notion  of  the  advantages  of  ambidexterity.  You  couldn't 
make  both  hands  do  everything  alike  without  a  considerable  loss 
of  time,  effort,  efficiency,  and  convenience.  Each  hand  learns  to 
do  its  own  work  and  to  do  it  well ;  if  you  made  it  do  the  other 
hand's  into  the  bargain,  it  would  have  a  great  deal  more  to  learn, 
and  we  should  find  it  difficult  even  then  to  prevent  specialisation. 
We  should  have  to  make  things  deliberately  different  for  the  two 
hands — to  have  rights  and  lefts  in  everything,  as  we  have  them 
now  in  boots  and  gloves — or  else  one  hand  must  inevitably  gain 
the  supremacy.  Sword- handles,  shears,  surgical  instruments,  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  have  to  be  made  right-handed,  while 
palettes  and  a  few  like  subsidiary  objects  are  adapted  to  the  left; 
in  each  case  for  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason.  You  can't  upset  all 
this  without  causing  confusion.  More  than  that,  the  division  of 
labour  thus  brought  about  is  certainly  a  gain  to  those  who  possess 
it :  for  if  it  were  not  so,  the  ambidextrous  races  would  have  beaten 
the  dextro-sinistrals  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  whereas  we 
know  that  the  exact  opposite  has  been  the  case.  Man's  special 
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use  of  the  right  hand  is  one  of  his  points  of  superiority  to  the 
brutes.  If  ever  his  right  hand  should  forget  its  cunning,  his 
supremacy  would  indeed  begin  to  totter.  Depend  upon  it,  Nature 
is  wiser  than  even  Charles  Keade.  What  she  finds  most  useful  in 
the  long  run  must  certainly  have  many  good  points  to  recom- 
mend it. 

And  this  last  consideration  suggests  another  aspect  of  right  and 
left  which  must  not  be  passed  over  without  one  word  in  this  brief 
survey  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  The  superiority  of  the 
right  caused  it  early  to  be  regarded  as  the  fortunate,  lucky,  and 
trusty  hand ;  the  inferiority  of  the  left  caused  it  equally  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ill-omened,  unlucky,  and,  in  one  expressive  word,  sinister. 
Hence  come  innumerable  phrases  and  superstitions.  It  is  the  right 
hand  of  friendship  that  we  always  grasp ;  it  is  with  our  own  right 
hand  that  we  vindicate  our  honour  against  sinister  suspicions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  '  over  the  left '  that  we  believe  a  doubtful 
or  incredible  statement ;  a  left-handed  compliment  or  a  left- 
handed  marriage  carry  their  own  condemnation  with  them.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  host  is  the  seat  of  honour ;  it  is  to  the  left 
that  the  goats  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  are  invariably  rele- 
gated. The  very  notions  of  the  right  hand  and  ethical  right 
have  got  mixed  up  inextricably  in  every  language:  droit  and 
la  droite  display  it  in  French  as  much  as  right  and  the  right 
in  English.  But  to  be  gauche  is  merely  to  be  awkward  and 
clumsy ;  while  to  be  right  is  something  far  higher  and  more 
important. 

So  unlucky,  indeed,  does  the  left  hand  at  last  become  that 
merely  to  mention  it  is  an  evil  omen ;  and  so  the  Greeks  refused 
to  use  the  true  old  Greek  word  for  left  at  all,  and  preferred  euphe- 
mistically to  describe  it  as  euonymous,  the  well-named  or  happy- 
omened.  Our  own  left  seems  equally  to  mean  the  hand  that  is 
left  after  the  right  has  been  mentioned,  or,  in  short,  the  other 
one.  Many  things  which  are  lucky  if  seen  on  the  right  are 
fateful  omens  if  seen  to  leftward.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  spill 
the  salt,  you  propitiate  destiny  by  tossing  a  pinch  of  it  over  the 
left  shoulder.  A  murderer's  left  hand  is  said  by  good  authori- 
ties to  be  an  excellent  thing  to  do  magic  with  ;  but  here  I  can- 
not speak  from  personal  experience.  Nor  do  I  know  why  the 
wedding-ring  is  worn  on  the  left  hand ;  though  it  is  significant, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  mark  of  slavery  should  be  put  by  the  man 
with  his  own  right  upon  the  inferior  member  of  the  weaker  vessel. 
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Strong-minded  ladies  may  get  up  an  agitation  if  they  like   to 
alter  this  gross  injustice  of  the  centuries. 

One  curious  minor  application  of  rights  and  lefts  is  the  rule  of 
the  road  as  it  exists  in  England.  How  it  arose  I  can't  say,  any 
more  than  I  can  say  why  a  lady  sits  her  side-saddle  to  the  left. 
Coachmen,  to  be  sure,  are  quite  unanimous  that  the  leftward 
route  enables  them  to  see  how  close  they  are  passing  to  another 
carriage ;  but,  as  all  continental  authority  is  equally  convinced 
the  other  way,  I  make  no  doubt  this  is  a  mere  illusion  of  long- 
continued  custom.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  English 
usage,  having  once  obtained  in  these  islands,  has  influenced  rail- 
ways, not  only  in  Britain,  but  over  all  Europe.  Trains,  like 
carriages,  go  to  the  left  when  they  pass ;  and  this  habit,  quite 
natural  in  England,  was  transplanted  by  the  early  engineers  to 
the  Continent,  where  ordinary  carriages,  of  course,  go  to  the 
right.  In  America,  to  be  sure,  the  trains  also  go  right  like  the 
carriages ;  but  then,  those  Americans  have  such  a  curiously  un- 
English  way  of  being  strictly  consistent  and  logical  in  their 
doings.  In  Britain  we  should  have  compromised  the  matter  by 
going  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 
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THE    COUNTY. 
CHAPTER  XXI. 

OUR   NEXT   MEETING. 

THEN  begins  a  purgatory  for  me. 

When  I  had  thought  Allan  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  go  through  my  daily  round,  to  write 
letters  and  busy  myself  with  household  affairs — for  we  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  shake  down  into  the  usual  routine  of  a  well- 
ordered  household — to  go  for  a  constitutional  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  for  a  drive  or  ride  at  half-past  two,  coming  back  to  tea  with 
no  greater  excitement  to  agitate  me  than  the  prospect  of  a  new 
novel,  or  of  a  little  mild  village  gossip. 

But  how  am  I  to  endure  these  trivialities  when  I  am  torn  in 
pieces  with  fear  and  joy  at  the  thought  of  meeting  my  lost  love  ? 
How  can  I  listen  to  the  housekeeper's  babble  about  the  wicked 
ways  of  Monsieur  Dubois,  the  chef,  who  makes  surreptitious  love 
to  her  maidens  the  moment  her  broad  back  is  turned  ?  How  can 
I  feign  sufficient  interest  in  the  nicknacks  for  completing  the 
drawing-rooms  which  are  sent  by  cartloads  from  London  for  my 
inspection  ? 

How  can  I  pretend  to  care  whether  I  ride  Bonny  Bess  to-day 
and  Bluebell  to-morrow,  or  Bluebell  to-day  and  Bonny  Bess  to- 
morrow, when  at  every  crunching  of  wheels  in  the  drive  I  turn 
hot  and  cold  by  turns ;  when  at  every  ring  of  the  door-bell  I  lose 
all  control  over  my  shaking  voice ;  and  when  even  the  sight  of  the 
postman  makes  the  end  of  my  sentences  fly  out  of  my  head? 

*  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  away  for  a  week  or  two  ?  '  asks  Frances, 
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one  morning  when  I  am  pulling  my  needle  idly  through  a  piece  of 
embroidery,  having  been  even  more  restless  than  usual  since 
breakfast,  wandering  aimlessly  from  room  to  room,  from  my 
writing-table  to  the  piano,  and  from  the  piano  to  the  conservatory, 
where  I  have  plucked  half-a-dozen  flowers  and  then  carelessly 
thrown  them  aside. 

I  drop  my  work  and  stare  angrily  at  Frances.  I  am  very  tena- 
cious of  my  dignity  just  now,  and  have  not  mentioned  Allan's 
name  since  the  day  I  met  Mrs.  Stuart. 

*  Go  away ! '   I  repeat  severely.     '  Why  should  I  want  to  go 
away  from  home  ?  ' 

4  You  are  not  looking  at  all  well,  and  I  think  you  want  a  change,' 
returns  my  sister  boldly. 

6  A  change,  when  we  have  been  roaming  for  months  I  My  dear 
Frances,  I  think  it  is  a  rest  and  not  a  change  I  want.' 

'  It  would  be  so  nice  to  have  a  week  or  two  in  town  and  do  the 
plays,'  says  Frances  coaxingly.  '  Do  ask  Bryan  to  take  us  up. 
This  frost  will  stop  the  hunting  for  longer  than  that.' 

*  And  miss  the  Brackham  Ball ! '     I  exclaim,  scanning  her 
curiously.     '  Eeally,  Frances,  you  are  too  absurd.' 

And  I  march  stiffly  away  to  escape  a  further  discussion  which 
might  lead  to  sore  topics. 

There  is  something  behind  this  solicitude  for  me,  I  feel  sure. 
Frances  is  not  so  afraid  of  my  making  a  scene,  or  otherwise  mis- 
conducting myself,  when  I  meet  Allan  Vaudrey  as  to  be  willing  to 
forego  the  delight  of  disporting  herself  at  the  Brackham  Ball  in 
the  new  gown  she  has  specially  ordered  for  the  occasion. 

6  What  can  she  be  driving  at  ?  '  I  wonder,  as  Julie  envelopes 
me  in  furs,  preparatory  to  my  morning  walk.  *  She  cannot 
seriously  imagine  that  I  shall  say  or  do  anything  foolish.' 

But  astonishment  of  Frances'  sudden  whim  is  quickly  chased 
out  of  my  preoccupied  mind  by  the  weighty  problem  as  to  whether 
I  shall  walk  along  the  Brackham  Koad,  which  leads  towards  Mrs. 
Stuart's  place,  and  court  the  nervous  excitement  certain  to  ensue 
upon  the  appearance  of  any  biped,  quadruped,  or  wheeled  chariot ; 
or  whether  I  shall  earn  the  dull  applause  of  my  conscience  by 
pottering  righteously  upon  the  road  to  Fairley  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Virtue  carries  the  day.  I  have  bolstered  myself  so  assiduously 
with  good  resolutions  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  and  have 
laid  down  so  many  rules  for  my  own  guidance,  that  a  premeditated 
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lapse  into  doing  those  things  which  I  ought  not  to  do,  with  such 
small  temptation,  would  be  weak  indeed.  Thinking  things  which 
I  ought  not  to  think  is  another  matter ;  and  I  am  not  half  way  to 
the  Fairley  lodge  before  I  find  myself  calculating  how  long  I  have 
been  out  of  the  house,  and  consoling  myself  with  the  fact  that  if 
anyone  comes  while  I  am  away  the  servants  are  sure  to  say  that 
Frances  is  at  home. 

'  I  will  walk  as  far  as  the  cross  roads,'  I  exclaim  aloud,  giving 
myself  an  angry  shake, '  and  I  will  inquire  for  Mrs.  Morgan  at  the 
lodge  into  the  bargain.' 

How  cold  it  is  !  One  must  almost  run  to  keep  warm.  Not  a 
morning  this  on  which  to  dawdle  lazily  along,  leaning  on  gates  and 
sitting  on  stiles  at  every  convenient  opportunity ;  a  morning  rather 
on  which  to  make  a  record  mile,  and  announce  triumphantly  at 
lunch  that  one  was  not  twenty  minutes  between  the  two  mile- 
stones. 

( I  will  inquire  for  Mrs.  Morgan  on  my  way  home,'  I  decide,  as 
I  march  rapidly  past  the  lodge.  '  I  will  get  my  walk  over  first.' 

Br — r !  How  sharp  the  air  is,  and  how  firm  the  ice  by  the 
roadside !  We  shall  have  skating  soon,  I  expect.  And  with  the 
touch  of  the  ice  under  my  feet  there  rises  in  my  mind  the 
nauseating  recollection  of  the  last  time  I  skated — on  Sir  Joseph 
Yarborough's  flooded  meadow,  the  day  I  promised  to  marry  Bryan. 

'  It  is  no  use  looking  back  ! '  and  I  twist  my  hands  impatiently 
in  my  muff.  *  As  I  have  made  my  bed  so  must  I  lie  on  it.  Oh, 
most  cheering  of  proverbs  !  There,  when  I  turn  that  corner  by 
Hackett's  Wood,  the  cross  roads  will  be  in  sight.' 

I  turn  the  corner  with  a  swing,  panting  to  reach  my  boundary 
and  then  set  homewards  again,  though  I  am  all  the  while  feebly 
endeavouring  to  propitiate  rny  self-respect  by  reminding  it  that  I 
generally  do  walk  fast  in  frosty  weather.  I  rush  round  the  sign- 
post, which  stands  at  the  angle  of  the  road,  and  there,  not  twenty 
yards  off,  coming  slowly  towards  me,  is  Allan  Vaudrey.  I  stop 
suddenly,  and  all  the  blood  in  my  body  seems  to  fly  painfully  to 
my  face;  but  nevertheless  my  greedy  eyes  take  in  every  detail  of 
him  as  he  dawdles  along,  absently  flicking  a  dead  bramble  off  the 
end  of  his  cane.  How  changed  he  is !  How  drawn  his  face  ! 
Surely  it  must  be  the  black  clothes  which  make  him  look  so  thin — 
and  at  the  sight  of  that  dark  livery  of  woe  a  sharp  pang  of  pity 
strikes  through  me.  Poor  fellow!  He  has  been  ID  the  grim 
company  of  death. 

26-2 
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My  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  road  attracts  his  attention  and 
he  looks  up.  His  listless  attitude  disappears  as  if  by  magic,  and 
he  comes  firmly  towards  me,  his  face  set  and  hard. 

'  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Mansfield,'  he  says,  without  the  least 
embarrassment.  *  Mrs.  Stuart  was  just  going  to  bring  me  to  call 
upon  you.' 

I  look  up  at  him,  and  to  my  horror,  to  my  infinite  disgust, 
my  voice  sticks  obstinately  in  my  throat  and  I  cannot  get  out  a 
word.  The  sight  of  that  dear  face  which  I  have  so  unutterably 
longed  for  has  completely  taken  away  my  self-possession,  and  I 
can  only  gaze  mutely  at  him — all  my  wrongs,  all  my  tutored 
calmness  totally  swallowed  up  in  the  unreasoning  delight  of  be- 
holding him  once  more.  But  I  am  to  be  rudely  restored  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  status  quo. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  have  forgotten  me,'  says  Allan,  with  a  cool 
sneer  ;  *  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  we  met.' 

Pride  may  be  one  of  the  seven  cardinal  sins,  but  surely  upon 
this  occasion  it  comes  to  my  aid  in  guise  of  virtue.  What  right 
has  he  to  speak  to  me  in  that  contemptuous  tone  ? 

4 1  have  not  forgotten  you  in  the  least,  Sir  Allan,' I  return, 
with  sudden  aplomb ;  <  and,  by  the  way,  I  must  congratulate  you 
upon  your  new  honours.' 

'The  congratulations  ought  to  come  from  me,  I  think,'  he 
answers  quickly.  '  I  hear  you  have  everything  which  the  soul  of 
woman  can  desire.' 

And  so  we  glare  angrily  at  one  another.  We  have  not  even 
shaken  hands  ;  mine  are  trembling  violently  inside  my  muff,  and 
he  has  made  no  movement  towards  that  conventional  sign  of 
friendship. 

.'You  said  something  about  Mrs.  Stuart,'  I  remark  at  last, 
shifting  uneasily  under  his  wrathful  eyes.  Good  heavens !  that 
Allan  Yaudrey's  eyes  should  ever  look  at  me  with  that  expression, 
as  if  I  were  some  vile,  abominable  thing ! 

'  She  is  in  that  little  cottage  just  round  the  corner,'  he  answers, 
waving  his  stick  vaguely  behind  him.  '  She  has  gone  in  to  see 
an  old  servant  who  lives  there,  and  will  drive  along  presently  to 
pick  me  up.' 

4  Then,  as  you  are  both  coming  to  Milbourne,  we  may  as  well 
turn  and  walk  that  way,'  I  say  hesitatingly. 

It  is  no  desire  to  be  in  his  company  that  inspires  my  proposi- 
tion ;  though  I  have  not  been  five  minutes  with  him,  it  is  clear 
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as  sunlight  to  me  that  we  were  not  farther  apart  when  he  was  in 
another  hemisphere.  But  he  and  Mrs.  Stuart  were  evidently 
coming  to  luncheon,  and  I  view  hospitality  as  sacredly  as  any  Arab. 

So  we  pace  awkwardly  homewards  side  by  side. 

I  am  tongue-tied  again  while  the  memory  is  thrilling  through 
me  of  the  last  time  we  walked  together — to  Kiverdale  Station  just 
before  his  father  died.  With  that  odd  sense  of  trifles  which  per- 
vades all  my  mental  woes,  I  am  nearly  as  much  occupied  with  the 
lugubrious  effect  of  his  black  clothes  as  with  his  altered  demeanour. 
It  makes  me  realise  so  forcibly  that  this  is  not  Allan  Vaudrey,  my 
gay,  light-hearted,  easy-going  lover,  but  a  man  who  has  seen  much 
trouble,  is  full  of  care,  and  weighted  with  heavy  responsibilities. 

So  it  falls  to  him  to  make  conversation. 

*  How  is  Mr.  Mansfield  ? '   he  begins,  with  happy  choice  of 
subject,  for  is  it  not  right  and  seemly  that  he  should  evince  the 
usual  polite  anxiety  as  to  the  well-being  of  my  lord  and  master  ? 

'  Quite  well,  thank  you.' 

'  And  your  sister  ?  ' 

'  Quite  well,  thanks.' 

'  She  is  staying  with  you,  I  hear.' 

4  laving  with  me,'  I  correct.  <  Of  course  my  home  is  Frances' 
too.' 

A  pause,  which  Sir  Allan  apparently  employs  in  cudgelling  his 
brains  for  something  stinging. 

*  You  were  wise  to  return  to  Loamshire,'  he  remarks  presently 
with  bitter  emphasis.    '  It  evidently  suits  you  ;  I  have  never  seen 
you  looking  so  well  and  flourishing.' 

The  colour  which  has  been  burning  in  my  cheeks  since  I  first 
caught  sight  of  him  deepens  at  this,  but  I  make  no  reply.  It 
hurts  me  to  wrangle  with  him,  and  I  wonder  miserably  within 
myself  why  he  has  come  to  see  me  if  he  cannot  speak  more 
kindly.  If  we  were  to  fall  to  reproaching  one  another,  surely  it  is 
I  who  ought  to  have  the  most  to  say. 

The  crunching  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  drive  behind  us  is  a 
welcome  sound,  and  when  Mrs.  Stuart  pulls  up  her  cobs  she  is 
hailed  with  that  fictitious  warmth  usually  accorded  to  a  third 
party  by  two  combatants. 

*  Has  Sir  Allan  broken  the  news  that  we  are  going  to  invade 
you  for  lunch  ?  '  she  calls  out  in  her  loud,  cheery  tones ;  'or  has  he 
been  too  occupied  with  making  himself  agreeable  tp  mention  SQ 
prosaic  a  fact  ?  ' 
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'  He  really  has  not  made  himself  particularly  agreeable,'  I 
answer,  as  I  hurl  myself  into  the  seat  beside  her,  leaving  Sir  Allan 
to  scramble  up  with  the  groom  behind. 

*  It  is  a  shame  of  you  to  say  that,  Mrs.  Mansfield,'  he  declares, 
bending  forward  and  speaking  in  the  same  jeering  tone,  *  when  I 
have  just  paid  you  so  pronounced  a  compliment  upon  your  bloom- 
ing appearance.' 

'And  well  you  might ! '  says  Mrs.  Stuart.  *  I  am  certain  you 
have  seen  nothing  half  so  sweet  since  you  left  your  native  shores 
— how  long  ago  ?  ' 

But  Sir  Allan  makes  no  rejoinder,  unless  turning  and  telling 
the  groom  to  put  the  brake  on  be  taken  as  a  polite  dissent  from 
her  amiable  sentiments. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

VISITORS. 

As  we  enter  the  house  we  find  Frances  lounging  over  the  hall 
fire,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  my  own  suppressed  agitation  I  am 
struck  by  the  pale  face  she  turns  towards  us,  while  her  big  blue 
eyes  dilate  as  excitedly  at  the  sight  of  Sir  Allan  Vaudrey  as  if  it 
were  a  quondam  lover  of  her  own  who  had  suddenly  made  his 
appearance. 

Their  greeting  is  effusive  in  the  extreme,  a  fact  which  some- 
what surprises  me,  for  the  moment,  as  they  never  used  to  be  over 
polite  to  one  another.  However,  I  might  have  known  that  well- 
invested  millions  constitute  a  claim  upon  respect  which  Frances 
would  be  the  last  person  to  ignore ;  and  Sir  Allan  for  his  part 
will  apparently  embark  upon  a  new  estimate  of  her  character  on 
the  ground  that  her  vices  have  originated  in  proximity  to  me, 
whereas  her  virtues  must  be  all  her  own. 

*  Your  house  is  charming,  positively  charming,'  declares  Mrs. 
Stuart.  '  You  always  had  exquisite  taste,  and  I  suppose  it  has 
been  given  free  play.  What  delicious  old  leather !  May  I  have 
a  peep  at  the  other  rooms  before  lunch  ?  ' 

And  so  she  carries  me  off,  whispering  as  soon  as  we  are  out  of 
earshot,  *  It  was  Frances  who  was  his  ancient  flame,  was  it  not  ? 
I  used  always  to  try  and  find  out,  but  he  had  a  very  baffling  way 
of  pretending  to  admire  you  both,  while  decidedly  giving  me  the 
impression  that  it  was  Frances  whom  he  preferred.  I  think  it  is 
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most  empresse  on  his  part  to  come  about  her  so  quickly  after 
getting  his  money ;  and  you  know  it  was  at  his  own  hint  that  I 
asked  him  to  stay  with  me  just  now — though  indeed  I  am  always 
delighted  to  have  him  ! ' 

*  That  is  the  morning  room  and  this  is  the  white  library,'  I 
answer,  with  inapposite   stiffness  ;    '  which  will  you  see  first  ? ' 
And  I  walk  into  the  library  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

'  Delightful !  Too  delightful !  One  becomes  a  long  note  of 
admiring  exclamation  in  looking  at  your  rooms.  And  what  period 
is  this  ?  It  is  a  period,  I  am  sure,  because  it  all  looks  so  quaint 
and  out  of  the  common.  Ah !  How  pleased  you  would  be  to  see 
Frances  settled  down  near  you  in  just  such  another  house  as  this ! 
He  would  have  to  buy  a  place  in  one  of  the  habitable  counties,  of 
course,  for  she  would  never  dream  of  living  at  that  terrible  barn 
of  old  Sir  Joshua's  near  the  business.' 

*  Don't  you  think  we  are  getting  on  a  little  too  fast  ?  '     I 
inquire,  endeavouring  vainly  to  infuse  some  jocosity  into  a  voice 
which  only  sounds  indignant. 

4  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  When  the  two  parties  "  are  willin' "  every- 
thing else  follows  so  quickly  nowadays.' 

I  don't  think  Mrs.  Stuart  can  have  improved  lately.  Her 
voice  used  surely  not  to  be  so  loud  and  harsh  ;  and  her  features 
look  quite  coarse  in  the  morning  light.  She  always  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  but  I  really  consider  it  positively 
indelicate  the  way  her  imagination  is  running  riot  to-day. 

'  Well,  you  must  have  spent  a  mint  of  money,'  she  concludes, 
as  I  pilot  her  back  to  the  inner  hall,  where  Frances,  in  one  of  her 
most  fetching  attitudes,  is  leaning  against  the  high  back  of  a 
carved  oak  chair,  and  making  eyes  at  Sir  Allan. 

4  Poetry  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Stuart.  (  Now,  it  is  no  use  denying  it ; 
my  ears  are  sharp.  You  were  quoting  some  tender  lines  to  that 
young  man,  Miss  Frances.' 

*  They  weren't  very  tender,'  returns  Frances,  with   another 
arch  ceillade ;  ( but  Sir  Allan  is  so  modest  that  I  don't  fancy  he 
would  like  me  to  repeat  them.' 

6  Ha,  ha ! '  laughs  Sir  Allan.  *  Yes,  say  them  again,  Miss 
Frances,  do.' 

The  hard  look  has  gone  from  his  face,  and  he  is  beaming 
genially  under  Frances'  blandishments.  It  is  positively  painful 
how  even  the  best  of  men  like  talking  about  themselves,  and  my 
sister  on  the  war-path  has  but  two  themes,  herself  and  himself, 
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capable,  indeed,  of  much  preluding  and  endless  variations,  but 
ever  hovering  around  the  engrossing  topics. 

'  How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  homo,' 

quotes  Frances,  on  being  thus  pressed.  '  K-o-a-m,  the  poet  means 
— not  the  capital  of  Italy ;  r-o-a-m,  which  may  imply  India  or  any 
other  appropriate  place.' 

*  H'm  !     I  call  your  verses  very  tender,'  declares  Mrs.  Stuart. 
*  What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Mansfield  ?  ' 

'I  don't  read  much  poetry,  so  I  am  not  a  fair  judge,'  I  return 
coldly. 

'  Mrs.  Mansfield  rises  superior  to  the  foolish  twitterings  of  the 
bards,'  says  Sir  Allan  mockingly,  and  Frances  chimes  in — 

*  She  always  was  a  practical  little  soul,  weren't  you,  darling  ? ' 
The  noise  of  the  luncheon-gong  prevents  any  further  analysis 

of  my  character,  and  Bryan  appears  at  the  same  moment. 

The  greeting  between  Allan  Vaudrey  and  my  husband  is  of 
the  most  cursory,  though  I  notice  a  red  flush  mount  to  Allan's 
forehead  as  they  shake  hands- — for  Mrs.  Stuart  immediately 
absorbs  all  Bryan's  attention. 

He  did  not  know  her  before,  but  she  has  a  masonic  '  hail- 
fellow-well-met  '  manner  with  men  which  in  two  minutes  establishes 
her  in  their  innermost  affection. 

She  is  a  peer's  daughter  too,  and  what  well-constituted 
British  mind  is  indifferent  to  that  halo  ? 

*  It  is  really  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  us  in  this  sociable 
way,'  I  overhear  Bryan  expatiating  to  her  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
lunch.     <  I  must  say  that  most  of  my  wife's  old  friends  have  not 
received  her  as  cordially  as  she  had  a  right  to  expect.' 

Mrs.  Stuart's  voice  is  not  so  audible  as  usual  in  reply.  She 
is  apparently  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected  confidence,  and 
mumbles  something  confusedly  about  county  people  being  pro- 
verbially slow. 

'  That,  of  course,  is  well  known,  and  most  justifiable  with  re- 
gard to  strangers,'  agrees  Bryan  with  impartial  severity,  *  but  it 
ought  not  to  apply  in  Esme's  case.  Her  birth  and  my  means 
deserve  a  more  decided  recognition.' 

'  Ah,  but  do  we  ever  get  our  deserts  in  this  world  ?  I  doubt 
it,'  rejoins  Mrs.  Stuart  cheerfully — it  would  take  more  than  even 
Bryan  is  capable  of  to  put  her  out  of  countenance  for  long.  *  Look 
at  me.  for  instance.  I  am  sure  that  I  deserve  the  stud  of  a 
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potentate  of  the  turf,  and  here  I  am  beginning  the  hunting  season 
with  one  elderly  nag.' 

'Then  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
mounting  you  occasionally,'  says  Bryan,  exactly  as  if  he  were 
offering  her  a  glass  of  water.  '  We  will  inspect  the  stables  after 
lunch,  and  you  can  choose  your  own  animal.' 

Mrs.  Stuart  is  oftener  on  the  back  of  some  one  else's  steed 
than  her  own,  and  does  a  good  bit  of  horse-broking  in  a  quiet  way 
by  riding  dealers'  horses,  and  getting  them  sold  in  consequence  of 
their  wonderful  achievements  under  her  clever  manipulation.  I 
have  also  known  her  accept  mounts  at  the  hands  of  widely-vary- 
ing individuals,  from  the  Master  down  to  sporting  farmers — but  I 
don't  think  she  will  take  one  from  Bryan. 

<  It  is  most  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Mansfield,  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  but  please  don't  mention  the  subject  again.  I  was  only 
joking,  of  course,  and  I  ride  my  husband's  horses  when  I  have 
none  of  my  own.' 

Having  thus  extricated  herself,  Mrs.  Stuart  steals  an  awkward 
glance  at  me,  to  find  out  whether  I  am  listening  to  this  pleasing 
conversation,  and  is  much  relieved  to  see  that,  to  all  appearance, 
I  am  absorbed  in  the  account  Frances  is  giving  Sir  Allan  of 
Eiverdale  society. 

'  Yes,  I  dare  say  there  were  some  decent  people  within  reach — 
within  ten  miles,  for  instance,'  she  is  saying ;  *  but  then  you  see 
Sir  Joseph  did  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  No 
disinterested  person  would  assume  the  grovelling  attitude  which 
he  expects  from  his  fellow- beings,  so  of  course  he  is  dependent 
upon  the  village  for  society.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  have  done  with  him  now,  I  suppose,' 
returns  Sir  Allan,  half  inquiringly. 

*  Yes,  indeed  ;  my  fondest  hope  is  never  to  set  eyes  upon  him 
or  any  other  Eiverdalian  again,'  says  Frances  calmly. 

I  flush  with  shame  at  her  heartlessness  and  want  of  nice  feel- 
ing in  speaking  so  contemptuously  of  Sir  Joseph  before  other 
people ;  whatever  his  failings  may  be,  he  has  been  very  good  to 
her. 

4  Then  your  fondest  hope  is  doomed  to  disappointment,'  I  cry 
hotly.  '  I  have  always  intended  to  write  and  ask  the  Yarboroughs 
to  come  and  stay  with  us  as  soon  as  we  are  settled.' 

'  I  believe  I  have  heard  you  say  so,'  answers  my  sister  coolly ; 
'  but  before  that  letter  is  posted  there  will  be  a  pitched  battle 
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royal  between  your  high  and  mightiness  and  your  humble  servant. 
Why,  you  will  be  asking  Uncle  Frank  and  Priestman  next ! ' 

4  By  the  way,  how  are  your  uncle  Frank  and  Mrs.  Nugent  ?  ' 
asks  Sir  Allan.  '  Do  you  ever  hear  anything  about  them  ?  ' 

*  Oh  yes,  no  end  of  stories,'  answers  Frances,  laughing  ;<  our 
new  aunt  is  a  clever  creature.     I  always  did  admire  her  tact. 
They  say   she   has   made   Billington    a  perfect  Temple    of  the 
Creature  Comforts,  with  Uncle  Frank  as  deity  and  herself  as  high 
priestess.' 

' 1  can  imagine  it,'  ejaculates  Sir  Allan,  e  and  nothing  is  with- 
held from  the  altar,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  echoes  Frances.  '  We  hear  from  the  servants  that 
the  drawing-room  reeks  of  tobacco  and  that  Uncle  Frank's  Dandie 
Dinmont  sleeps  upon  the  billiard  table.  They  say  that  odious 
little  cases  of  liqueur  and  stands  of  brandy  and  soda  are  stuck 
about  all  over  the  house,  so  that  Uncle  Frank  may  help  himself  at 
any  moment  without  the  exhausting  toil  of  ringing  the  bell,  and 
that  he  lives  from  one  week's  end  to  the  other  in  a  dirty  old 
velveteen  smoking-coat  which  we  took  away  from  him  ages  ago, 
and  which  Priestman  unearthed  directly  they  came  home  from 
the  honeymoon.' 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  call  the  woman  clever,'  remarks  Allan 
contemptuously ;  '  she  seems  to  be  leading  the  life  one  might 
expect  from  a  servant  turned  mistress,  and  your  uncle  is  letting 
himself  down  to  her  level.' 

*  Ah,  you  haven't  heard  all  yet,'  cries  Frances ;  *  she  encourages 
Uncle  Frank  in  his  lazy  ways,  but  she  is  active  enough  herself. 
She  has  gone  through  a  course  of  theological  reading  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brackham  dissenting  minister — this  was  after  she 
found  out  that  the  vicar's  wife  didn't  mean  to  call — and  has  finally 
become  a  Plymouth  Sister.' 

'A  Plymouth  Sister,'  repeats  Allan,  considerably  puzzled; 
6  but  why  ? ' 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  interested  motives  to  so  serious 
a  proceeding,'  says  Frances ;  *  still  it  strikes  one  as  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  Priestman's  conversion  should  have  taken  place  just 
as  old  Lord  Sandilands  was  dying.     His  cousin,  who  succeeds  to 
the  title,  and  whose  place  adjoins  Billington,  is  a  rabid  Plymouth 
Brother.' 

*  Yes,  Priestman  and  the  new  Lady  Sandilands  are  already 
hand  in  glove/  I  strike  in. 
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But  Allan  pays  no  attention  to  me.  He  is  gazing  contem- 
platively at  Frances.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  has  come 
across  so  radiant  a  face  during  his  travels  in  the  sun-scorched 
East,  but  it  is  not  polite  to  ignore  his  hostess  so  completely  as  he 
is  doing,  even  to  impress  a  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses  and 
features  of  child-like  sweetness  upon  his  mind. 

4  Surely  you  have  grown  taller  since  I  saw  you  last,  Miss  Nu- 
gent,' he  says  suddenly,  and  I  start  at  my  old  name  from  his  lips. 
In  the  dear  old  days  I  used  always  to  be  *  Miss  Nugent,'  and  she 
6  Miss  Frances  ; '  but  he  seems  quite  callous  to  the  change. 

4  Do  you  think  so  ?  '  she  says  dubiously.  4  One  does  not  grow 
at  nineteen.' 

*  Nineteen,  is  it  ? '  asks   Sir  Allan,  bending  forward  with  a 
smile. 

4  Still  truthfully  nineteen,'  returns  Frances  solemnly  ;  *  but  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret.  Next  week  it  will  be  twenty — and  after 
that  never  more  than  twenty,  not  if  you  ask  me  again  in  ten 
years'  time.' 

*  There  is  nothing  like  fixing  an  age  and  sticking  to  it,'  assents 
Sir  Allan ;  *  but  I  think  twenty  is  rather  early  to  begin.' 

I  crumble  my  bread  impatiently  and  look  out  of  the  window. 
Sir  Allan  and  Frances  are  sitting  one  on  each  side  of  me,  and, 
unless  I  force  my  way  into  a  conversation  where  I  am  evidently 
not  wanted,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  my  lunch  and 
listen  meekly. 

4  You  are  going  to  the  Brackham  Ball,  of  course  ?  '  asks  Sir 
Allan  presently. 

*  Of  course,'  replies  Frances.     4  Not  to  go  to  the  Brackham 
Ball  is  looked  upon  in  these  parts  as  equivalent  to  a  confession 
that  one  is  ill  either  in  body,  mind,  or  pocket.' 

Then  why  was  she  so  anxious  this  morning  to  go  up  to  town 
for  the  next  ten  days  ?  I  wonder.  She  remembers  her  own  incon- 
sistency before  the  words  are  out  of  her  mouth,  I  think,  for  she 
colours  a  little,  and  looks  up  to  see  if  I  have  noticed  her  slip. 

6  Yes,  I  know  that  everyone  turns  out  for  it,'  says  Sir  Allan.  ( I 
went  with  you  two  years  ago  from  Billington,  if  you  remember.' 
And  with  the  last  words  he  turns  and  looks  at  me  with  a  wrathful 
look. 

If  I  remember ! 

4  Esme,  what  was  the  price  of  that  brocade  stuff  in  the  wall- 
panels  of  your  boudoir  ?  '  asks  Bryan  across  the  table.  *  Mrs. 
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Stuart  admires  these  curtains  very  much,  but  I  tell  her  they  are 
nothing  compared  with  some  of  the  things  about  the  house.  Did 
not  the  material  I  am  speaking  of  cost  a  guinea  a  foot? ' 

'  I  really  forget  what  it  cost,'  I  exclaim,  rising  suddenly  from 
my  seat.  Frances  is  still  nibbling  biscuits,  and  Bryan  has  not 
finished  his  cheese,  but  I  cannot  sit  here  any  longer.  Then,  with 
the  quick  touch  of  remorse  which  always  comes  over  me  when  I 
have  been  rude  to  my  husband,  I  add  more  gently,  *  But  if  Mrs. 
Stuart  takes  any  interest  in  it  I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  her 
my  boudoir.' 

So  we  adjourn  upstairs,  Mrs.  Stuart  and  I,  Bryan  following  us. 
The  attraction  for  him  is  twofold ;  he  thinks  Mrs.  Stuart  a 
most  delightful  woman,  and  he  is  as  pleased  as  a  child  to  exhibit 
his  new  toy.  It  has  been  a  positive  affliction  to  him  that  so  few 
people  have  as  yet  been  inside  his  house  to  be  impressed  by  its 
splendours. 

'  Come  into  the  hall  with  me,'  says  Frances  to  Sir  Allan.  '  You 
don't  want  to  stare  at  brocade  which  cost  a  guinea  a  foot,  do 
you?' 

Apparently  he  does  not ;  and  on  our  return  to  the  hall,  half 
an  hour  afterwards  (having  minutely  and  exhaustively  inspected 
boudoir,  bedrooms,  corridors,  and  having  only  refrained  from 
cataloguing  the  glories  of  the  lower  regions  through  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  servants  at  their  mid-day  carousals),  we  find  him 
contentedly  lounging  in  one  big  arm-chair,  while  Frances,  propped 
up  with  gorgeous  cushions,  harangues  him  from  another. 

'  More  poetry ! '  whispers  Mrs.  Stuart.  '  And  you  told  me 
before  lunch  that  I  was  looking  too  far  ahead !  My  dear,  in  your 
place  I  should  be  thinking -of  a  suitable  gown  in  which  to  play  the 
part  of  mother-sister  at  the  wedding.  Now,  Sir  Allan,  I  am  sorry 
to  rout  you  out,  but  we  must  be  going.' 

The  roan  cobs  are  brought  round,  and  Mrs.  Stuart  is  carefully 
packed  in  her  pretty  phaeton,  with  foot-muff  and  fur  rug. 

*  Good-bye  ! '  cries  Frances  from  the  doorstep,  as  Sir  Allan 
gets  in  beside  her  and  Bryan  goes  off  to  open  the  lawn  gate. 
*  We  shall  look  out  for  you  at  Knole  Bridge  if  the  frost  breaks  by 
Monday.  Grood-bye ! ' 

Then  dancing  up  to  me  as  I  stand  gazing  gloomily  into  the 
hall  fire,  she  says  gaily — 

' 1  have  taken  him  off  your  hands  beautifully,  haven't  I,  dear?' 

4  You  have  indeed  \  '  I  respond,  and  turn  ungratefully  away, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BILLS. 

'I  THINK  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad  plan  to  give  a  ball,'  says 
Bryan  reflectively,  as  he  cracks  a  walnut  at  dessert  that  evening. 

4  A  ball ! '  I  exclaim  with  a  start,  aroused  from  a  deep  reverie 
in  which  I  have  been  debating  within  myself  the  knotty  point  as 
to  whether  grief  for  his  father  and  brother  has  alone  sufficed  to 
age  Sir  Allan  Vaudrey's  face  and  draw  those  weary  lines  around 
his  eyes.  <  Why,  what  do  you  want  to  give  a  ball  for,  Bryan  ?  ' 

'  I  think  it  would  improve  our  position,'  replies  my  husband. 

*  What   do   you  mean  by  improving  our   position  ? '   I   ask, 
colouring  impatiently. 

' 1  suppose  people  would  be  obliged  to  call  upon  you  afterwards 
if  they  came  to  your  ball,  would  they  not  ?  '  he  inquires.  *  Now, 
Lady  Dromore,  for  instance — if  you  invited  her,  she  would  be 
obliged  to  call  upon  you  ? ' 

'  Dear  Bryan,  people  never  do  things  like  that  in  the  country ! ' 
I  exclaim,  reddening  more  and  more,  as  much  from  genuine 
disgust  at  the  bare  notion  of  my  touting  for  Lady  Dromore's 
patronage,  as  from  annoyance  that  anyone,  though  it  be  only 
Frances,  should  hear  my  husband  propose  such  a  thing.  *  I  could 
not  possibly  invite  people  who  have  taken  no  notice  of  me  since 
my  marriage.' 

*  I  don't  think  it  would  answer,  really,  Bryan,'  says  Frances, 
not  at  all  hastily,  but  with  cool  consideration ;  she  is  not  half  so 
much  shocked  at  the  idea  as  I  am.     *  People  do  that  sort  of  thing 
immensely  in  town  no  doubt,  but  it  would  not  go  down  here.' 

*  You  don't  think  so  ?  '  queries  Bryan.     '  Mrs.  Stuart  seemed 
to  fancy  it  would  be  a  good  plan.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  asked  her  ? '  I  cry. 

'  No,  she  suggested  it.  I  was  explaining  to  her  how  very 
rudely  one  or  two  ladies  have  treated  you,  and  she  said,  "  Why 
don't  you  give  a  ball  ?  It  is  always  a  popular  thing  to  do.  Once 
when  my  brother  was  electioneering  he  gave  a  ball ; "  and  then  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  some  anecdotes  about  the  people  who  came  to  it, 
but  I  did  not  think  them  very  funny,'  continued  the  unconscious 
Bryan. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  do  impress  upon  him  that  if  he  really  wants 
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to  "  improve  our  position," '  says  Frances,  mimicking  Bryan's 
voice  as  we  make  our  way  to  the  drawing-room,  <  he  must  first 
learn  to  hold  his  tongue.' 

4  You  can  hint  it  delicately  to  him  if  you  like,'  I  reply  ;  *  I  am 
sick  of  finding  fault.' 

4  It  is  more  than  my  place  is  worth,'  declines  Frances,  shaking 
her  head.  4  He  is  not  too  fond  of  me  as  it  is.' 

Having  reached  the  drawing-room,  she  ensconces  herself  com- 
fortably in  a  low  chair,  and  settles  her  feet  lazily  upon  the  fender. 
Frances  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  arts  of  the  needle,  or 
indeed  for  any  occupation  whatsoever,  and  manages  to  combine 
the  dolce  far  niente  very  satisfactorily  with  a  northern  climate. 

As  I  turn  to  the  piano — Schumann's  '  Warum  ? '  is  running 
through  my  head,  and  it  will  tally  with  the  questions  I  should 
like  to  put  to  Fate — my  sister  stops  me. 

4  You  have  not  told  me  one  word  about  your  meeting  with 
Allan  Vaudrey,'  she  says  reproachfully. 

'There's  nothing  to  tell,'  I  answer  shortly,  and,  sitting  down, 
run  my  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

4  Well,  I  suppose  you  could  scarcely  rush  into  one  anothei's 
arms  and  exclaim,  "  My  long-lost  love  !  "  in  Mrs.  Stuart's  presence,' 
agrees  Frances  indifferently. 

4  Scarcely.  But  you  may  as  well  give  us  credit  for  refraining 
from  such  a  proceeding  upon  higher  moral  grounds,  seeing  that 
we  did  not  meet  in  Mrs.  Stuart's  presence,'  I  murmur  between 
the  notes. 

6  No  ?  '  says  Frances,  sitting  up  with  suddenly  aroused  interest. 
4  How  was  that  ? ' 

4  Sir  Allan  was  walking  along  the  road  by  himself  when  I  met 
him.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  in  a  cottage.' 

And  I  begin  softly — 

"y* 


but  I  get  no  farther,  for  Frances  jumps  up  from  her  easy- 
chair,  comes  swiftly  across  the  room,  and  lays  a  firm,  detaining 
hand  upon  my  wrist. 
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'  He  was  walking  by  himself  when  you  met  him,'  she  repeats 
breathlessly.  '  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 
Quick,  tell  me  before  Bryan  comes  in  ! ' 

'  Don't  be  so  tragic,  Frances ! '  I  exclaim,  half  laughing, 
half  angry.  *  Keally,  to  hear  you  talk  one  might  imagine 
that  I  was  the  heroine  of  a  French  novel !  What  on  earth 
should  I  say  to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  to  me,  except  "  How  do  you 
do?"' 

*  Didn't  he  refer  to — to  the  last  time  he  met  you,  and  all  that  ?  ' 
asks  Frances  incoherently. 

'  Not  once.  And  I  shall  be  much  obliged ' — making  sudden 
demand  upon  my  little  stock  of  dignity — '  if  you  will  not  imply 
that  I  have  anything  to  tell  you  about  Sir  Allan  Vaudrey  which  I 
should  not  wish  Bryan  to  hear.' 

As  I  make  this  highly  respectable  request  my  husband  saunters 
into  the  room.  There  is  an  annoyed  expression  on  his  usually 
impassive  face,  and  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  lengthy  blue  document 
of  several  sheets  riveted  together — on  the  face  of  it  a  bill  of 
malignant  character. 

*  Here's  that  tiresome  fellow  Curtis  bothering  me  for  money 
when  his  order  isn't  half  completed,'  he  says  disgustedly.     *  I 
think  I  had  better  pitch  his  account  into  the  fire  and  settle  it 
that  way.' 

4  But  Curtis's  order  is  completed,  is  it  not  ? '  I  ask.  'Every- 
thing for  the  drawing-room  was  finished  a  month  ago.' 

*  Ah !  Well,  it   is  for  the  drawing-room   that  he  wants   his 
money.     He  says  he  has  been  put  to  so  much  expense  for  "wall 
decoration,  antique  and  inlaid  furniture,  and  costly  materials,  out 
of  the  ordinary  run,  and  therefore  not  kept  in  stock,  that  he  will 
be  most  grateful  for  a  remittance  to  enable  him  to  balance  his 
cash-book !  " '  quotes  Bryan,  holding  the  accompanying  letter  from 
him  as  if  hydrophobia  might  ensue  from  closer  contact. 

'  That  sounds  very  reasonable,'  say  I,  leaving  the  piano  and 
joining  my  husband  on  the  hearthrug ;  '  and  he  has  executed  the 
order  extremely  well.  What  is  the  total,  Bryan  ? ' 

'  Four  thousand  five  hundred,'  replies  Bryan. 

'  What ! '  I  gasp.  *  Four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for 
this  one  room.  It  is  not  possible  ! ' 

*  I  am  afraid  it  is,'  returns  Bryan  ;  '  but  you  may  just  as  well 
look  over  it  and  see  if  the  items  are  correct.' 

And,  handing  me  the  bill  with  an  air  of  relief,  he  drops  into 
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one  of  Mr.  Curtis's  easiest  chairs,  and  in  ten  minutes  is  napping 
quietly  behind  the  outspread  sheets  of  the  Field. 

6  Good  Heavens  ! '  I  ejaculate  in  pious  dismay  as  I  survey  the 
hideous  row  of  figures  standing  against  my  embroidered  velvet 
curtains. 

'  (rood  Heavens  ! '  again,  in  monotonous  horror,  as  I  discover 
the  exaggerated  value  Mr.  Curtis  attaches  to  that  old  Persian  rug 
in  the  east  window. 

' "  One  escritoire,  Louis  XVI.,  reproduced  from  own  French 
model,  inlaid  and  mounted  to  correspond,  &c.,  315Z."  Shocking  ! 
Three  hundred  guineas  for  that  Brummagem  imitation ! ' 

4  "  One  chaise  longue,  mounted  in  genuine  Louis  XVI.  brocade, 
bunches  of  flowers  tied  with  blue  ribbon  on  coffee-coloured  ground, 
legs  hand-made,  and  inlaid  to  correspond,  110Z."  Frightful! 
How  can  I  ever  put  my  feet  up  on  it  again  ?  ' 

*  "  One  easy-chair,  mounted  in " ' 

6  You  will  have  the  nightmare  to-night  if  you  go  on  like  that,' 
breaks  in  Frances  lazily  from  the  self-same  chair.  '  What  is  the 
use  of  tormenting  yourself  over  each  item  ?  I  suppose  you  knew 
what  "  the  dem'd  total,"  as  Mr.  Mantalini  says,  would  be.' 

'  Indeed  I  did  not ! '  I  cry  eagerly.  '  I  wanted  to  know  the 
price  of  each  thing  as  I  ordered  it,  but  Bryan  laughed  so  at  the 
idea  that  I  could  not  get  anything  satisfactory  from  Curtis.' 

<  Well,  Bryan  can  afford  it,  can't  he  ?  ' 

' 1  dare  say,'  I  answer,  twisting  my  bill  uncomfortably ;  '  but  I 
don't  like  spending  such  a  sum  of  money  on  furniture  when  there 
is  so  much  misery  and  want  in  the  world/ 

*  It  is  good  for  trade,'  says  Frances  philosophically ;  '  so  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run.' 

'  Fifty-seven  pounds  for  the  chair  you  are  sitting  on,'  I  murmur 
reflectively ;  '  and  when  I  thought  of  sending  that  child  of  Morgan's 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  college  to  be  properly  taught,  I  found  I 
had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  her  outfit  and  entrance  fee.' 

*  But  you  could  have  got  it  from  Bryan,  could  you  not  ? ' 
inquires  Frances  sharply. 

4 1  did  not  ask  him,'  I  murmur  evasively. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  Frances  that  I  always  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  ready  money  from  Bryan,  generous  though  he  be 
in  encouraging  me  to  run  up  bills. 

'  I  cannot  understand  that  amateur  pottering  about  with  poor 
people,'  muses  Frances  aloudf  '  I  can  understand  my  namesake 
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of  Assisi,  who  did  the  thing  with  professional  thoroughness,  and 
literally  gave  up  all  that  he  had  to  the  poor ;  but  if  you  once 
begin  to  spend  money  on  yourself  I  don't  see  the  difference 
between  paying  fifty  pounds  or  five  for  a  chair.  Giving  tithes 
of  all  a  man  possesses  seems  to  me  the  weakest  of  compromises.' 

6  But,  Frances,  it  is  better  than  giving  nothing,'  I  remon- 
strate. 

< 1  don't  see  any  difference,'  she  repeats.  *  It  is  only  putting 
down  so  much  superfluous  cash  for  the  luxury  of  a  quiet  con- 
science.' 

Then  leaning  forward  to  poke  the  glowing  coals — 

<  What  an  economical  wife  I  should  be  in  that  respect,'  she 
concludes ;  *  for  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  that  I  have  no  con- 
science to  be  quieted ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

IN  SOCIETY. 

NEXT  morning  it  is  Frances  who  is  restless  and  fidgety. 

I  have  lapsed  into  silent  thought,  and  am  drearily  rehearsing 
the  sharp  speeches,  and  sadly  recalling  the  cruel  glances  so  freely 
bestowed  upon  me  yesterday  by  Sir  Allan  Yaudrey. 

*  After  all,  it  serves  me  right  for  caring  two  straws  how  he 
looks  or  what  he  says,  now  that  I  am  a  married  woman,'  and  I 
pull  myself  up  with  strait-laced  propriety  ;  but  somehow  the  stays 
of  matrimonial  duty  do  not  stiffen  my  mental  back  with  much 
efficacy,  and  presently  I  find  myself  again  lamenting  that  Allan 
could  not  have  given  me  the  kindly  greeting  of  a  friend. 

4  He  certainly  has  improved  in  wondrous  fashion,'  says  Frances 
abruptly,  pausing  in  one  of  her  many  flittings  from  window  to 
door,  and  from  room  to  room,  to  finger  the  shaded  blue  silks  of 
my  embroidery.  She  has  deserted  her  lounge  and  her  cushions 
this  morning,  and  appears  as  bitten  by  the  demon  of  unrest  as  I 
was  two  days  ago. 

*  Who  has  improved  ?  '  I  ask  listlessly.     '  Bryan  ? ' 

4  Dutiful  spouse  ! '  returns  my  sister  with  a  laugh.  <  How 
right  and  proper  to  appropriate  the  pronoun  "  he  "  to  Bryan  !  And 
how  devoted  you  are  becoming  to  "him  !  "  But  it  was  not  your 
Bryan  I  was  thinking  of  at  that  moment — it  was  Allan  Vaudrey.' 

And  she  half  turns  away,  holding  up  two  gkeins  to  the  light, 
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Something  jars  on  me ;  a  vague  suspicion  steals  over  me. 

'  Oh  !  You  find  Sir  Allan  Vaudrey  improved,  do  you  ?  '  I 
inquire  sharply.  *  Well,  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  your 
opinion  of  him.' 

'Perhaps  so,'  answers  Frances  with  a  regretful  sigh.  '  But  I 
was  so  anxious  lest  you  should  marry  a  poor  man  that  I  put  all 
his  little  shortcomings  under  a  microscope.' 

*  And  now  that  your  sisterly  anxiety  is  removed,  you  see  with 
clearer,  juster  eyes  !  '  I  finish  scornfully. 

Frances  gives  an  uncomfortable  twist  of  the  shoulder  nearest  me. 

*  Have  I  not  just  said  that  I  think  him  wonderfully  improved  ? 
He  is  so  much  quieter  and  more  dignified.' 

4  It  is  astonishing  how  suddenly  two  millions  invest  a  man  with 
dignity  in  some  people's  estimation,'  I  remark,  with  an  angry  jerk 
of  the  needle,  and  turning  a  wrathful  glare  upon  Frances. 

She  meets  it  unflinchingly ;  she  is  not  going  to  yield  an  inch ; 
and  her  steady  gaze  says  more  than  her  words. 

'  Dear  Esme,  you  seem  annoyed  at  my  praising  Sir  Allan  ;  and 
is  it  my  fancy  that  you  did  not  like  our  getting  on  so  well  together 
yesterday  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  fancy  at  all,'  I  cry.  '  I  certainly  was  disgusted  to  see 
you  hurl  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  man  whom  you  have  always 
loaded  with  abuse.' 

'  One  lives  and  learns,'  observes  Frances  coolly ;  *  and,  as  to  the 
hurling,  I  think  there  was  as  much  on  his  part  as  on  mine.' 

Silence  for  a  while.  Various  crushing  remarks  are  checked  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue  by  the  determined  recollection  of  those 
aforesaid  matrimonial  corsets,  and  I  bend  over  a  ridiculous  blue 
rose,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  monstrosities  of  its  shading. 

'  It  is  not  like  you  to  be  so  dog-in-the-mangery,'  says  Frances 
presently,  in  plaintive,  infantine  accents  ;  that  particular  childish 
whine  is  usually  reserved  for  the  undoing  of  the  sterner  sex,  and 
has  certainly  never  before  been  assumed  for  my  destruction. 

'  You  have  married  a  rich  man  yourself,  and  you  are  very  fond 
of  him  now.  I  am  sure  you  always  jump  down  my  throat  if  I  say 
half  a  syllable  against  him — and  you  begrudge  me  your — well, 
your  leavings  ! ' 

As  she  puts  forth  this  extraordinary  version  of  the  case,  the 
little  glass  door  leading  to  the  terrace  is  pushed  open  from  outside, 
and  Bryan  enters,  flushed  and  panting. 

'  Mrs.  Stuart's  groom  has  just  ridden  over  with  a  note  for  you, 
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Esme ;  I  took  it  from  him  in  the  stable-yard  and  ran  round  the 
laurel  walk  with  it ;  I  thought  you  would  get  it  quicker  that  way.' 

He  mops  his  brow — it  does  not  require  much  exertion  to  make 
Bryan  hot— and  looks  around  for  applause. 

'  It  is  sure  to  be  an  invitation,  you  see,'  he  adds  in  excited 
explanation.  '  Open  it  quickly,  like  a  good  girl.' 

As  I  take  the  tiny  scissors  from  my  work-basket  and  cut  the  flap 
of  the  envelope  I  rummage  hurriedly  in  my  mind  for  some  pretext 
which  will  prevent  me  at  least  from  lunching,  dining,  or  partaking 
of  any  other  feast  in  the  combined  company  of  Sir  Allan  Vaudrey, 
Bryan,  and  Frances ;  but  nothing  which  would  bear  investigation 
occurs  to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  pull  out  Mrs.  Stuart's 
note,  Frances  looking  over  my  shoulder  with  sisterly  familiarity. 

<  Well  ?  '  asks  Bryan  breathlessly. 

'  Invitation  to  dinner  to-morrow  evening,'  returns  Frances  with 
triumphant  brevity. 

'  Ah — h ! '  and  Bryan  draws  along  breath  of  intensest  satisfaction. 

6 1  wonder  who  will  be  there  ? '  he  speculates  presently. 

'  She  mentions  the  Dromores  and  Mr.  Mostyn,'  answers  Frances, 
picking  up  the  note  as  I  put  it  down. 

'  Just  the  very  people  we  wanted  to  meet,'  declares  Bryan,  his 
cup  of  delight  indeed  overflowing.  'Hadn't  you  better  go  and 
answer  it  at  once,  Esme  dear  ;  or  shall  I  bring  your  writing  things 
here?' 

*  H'm  ! '  I  cough  dubiously.    f  It  is  very  short  notice.' 
Bryan's  face  falls. 

4  So  it  is,'  he  says  disconcertedly ;  <  but  after  all  we  can't  afford 
to  be  too  particular.' 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  sent  the  note  over  by  hand  because 
she  got  a  refusal  from  someone  else  by  this  morning's  post,'  I  con- 
tinue, '  hope  springing  eternal  in  my  breast,'  though  I  am  genuinely 
sorry  to  throw  cold  water  upon  Bryan's  delight ;  he  is  as  easily 
played  upon  as  a  child. 

6 1  am  afraid  it  looks  like  it,'  he  responds  dismally ;  *  but  I 
should  like  to  meet ' 

1  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Esme  ?  '  strikes  in  Frances  angrily. 
<  Why,  Mrs.  Stuart  distinctly  says  the  whole  thing  has  been  got  up 
quickly.' 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that ! '  I  scoff ;  '  and ' 

<  Does  she   say  that  ? '  eagerly  exclaims  Bryan  at  the  same 
instant. 
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4  Of  course  she  does  ! '  returns  Frances.  '  She  says  she  asked 
one  or  two  people  out  hunting  yesterday,  and  is  sending  off  to  you 
by  the  first  opportunity.' 

Foiled  upon  this  tack,  I  then  suggest,  as  artfully  as  in  me  lies, 
that  Frances  and  Bryan  shall  go  without  me — that  it  looks  a  little 
empresse  for  all  three  of  us  to  present  ourselves  the  first  time  we 
are  asked  ;  that  I  fancy  I  have  a  cold  coming  on ;  and  finally,  that 
it  would  be  kinder  not  to  burden  Mrs.  Stuart  with  a  superfluous 
woman  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  nobler  sex  is  so  rare. 

But  in  vain.  I  am  routed  all  along  the  line.  Bryan  refuses  to 
appear  without  me ;  Frances  points  out  that  I  can,  if  necessary, 
wear  my  pansy  velvet,  which  is  high  to  the  throat ;  and  both  voci- 
ferate that  Mrs.  Stuart  has  always  a  crowd  of  men  at  her  beck  and 
call.  So,  the  next  evening  we  file  into  Mrs.  Stuart's  drawing-room 
— two  white-robed  women  (the  pansy  velvet,  strange  to  say,  was 
not  required),  and  one  black-garbed  man. 

A  propos  of  those  black  garments,  I,  for  my  part,  am  heartily 
grateful  for  the  oft  and  much-abused  fashion  which  prescribes  the 
self-same  evening  attire  for  all  mankind — royalty  and  waiters  inclu- 
sive. How  vastly  would  my  discomfort  in  society  be  increased  if, 
in  addition  to  the  perpetual  anxiety  with  which  I  bate  my  breath 
at  each  remark  of  Bryan's,  I  were  also  tormented  with  the  uneasy 
consciousness  that  his  trousers  were  of  the  wrong  material,  and  his 
waistcoat  three  shades  brighter  than  any  other  man's ! 

I  am  sure,  if  the  sighed-for  last  century  costume  were  really  to 

come  in  again,  Bryan's  taste  in  waistcoats  would  be  terribly  florid  ! 

'  So  sweet  of  you  to  come,'  welcomes  Mrs.  Stuart.     *  We  have 

been  pining  for  you  ever  since  our  last  meeting.     Haven't  we, 

Sir  Allan  ? ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  Sir  Allan.  He  is  just  shaking  hands 
with  Bryan,  and  looks  very  tall  and  particularly  stiff.  '  I  didn't 
catch  what  you  said.' 

' 1  said  we  had  been  pining  for  their  society,'  with  a  sweep  of 
her  fan  towards  us.  *  Of  course  I  meant  that  I  had  been  pining 
for  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  Miss  Nugent,  and  you  for  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  any  more  compromising  statement ! ' 

On  a  sofa  j  list  behind  Mrs.  Stuart  are  seated  Lady  Dromore  and 
Mrs.  Westby.  They  are  both  perfectly  cognisant  of  my  presence. 
While  apparently  absorbed  in  thrilling  conversation  they  have 
taken  in  every  detail  of  my  gown  ;  they  have  priced  the  diamonds 
of  the  big  crescent  in  my  hair — I  am  not  spattered  all  over  with 
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odds  and  ends  of  brooches,  but  the  few  stones  I  have  on  will  bear 
inspection— and  they  are  at  present  occupied  with  my  balayeuse, 
which  is  of  real  old  Mechlin. 

4  How  d'  do  ?  '  exclaims  Mr.  Mostyn,  starting  forward  from  that 
chosen  spot  so  mysteriously  dear  to  the  masculine  heart — the 
hearthrug.  '  Glad  to  see  you  back  again.' 

The  pack  of  hounds  which  delight  the  neighbourhood  are 
Mr.  Mostyn's,  and  are  kept  up  at  his  own  expense.  Holy  and 
righteous  is  he  who  spareth  his  neighbour's  pocket ! 

But  not  for  this  alone  is  Mr.  Mostyn  so  universally  popular. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  do  or  say  a  nasty  thing.  It  may  be 
true  that  he  does  nothing  but  hunt,  and  rarely  says  anything  at 
all ;  still  there  are  occasions  when  it  appears  that  he  is  not  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  goes  on  around  him  ;  and  just  now,  as  he  stands 
beside  me,  twitching  his  shoulders  nervously  and  racking  his  brains 
for  conversation,  I  am  fully  aware  that  he  means  to  demonstrate 
on  my  behalf  as  clearly  as  in  him  lies. 

*  I  heard  you  were  out  the  other  day,'  he  goes  on  jerkily,  c  but 
I  didn't  see  you.' 

'  There  was  such  a  mob,'  I  respond,  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  direction  of  the  door,  where  Sir  Allan  is  still  employed  in 
greeting  Frances.  I  think  she  must  be  telling  him  what  trouble 
she  had  to  get  me  here,  for  her  eyebrows  are  arched  under  her 
fringe,  and  her  pretty  mouth  is  pursed  up  in  mock  tribulation. 

'Yes,  it  leaked  out  that  the  Prince  was  coming,'  says  Mr. 
Mostyn,  standing  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other. 

Dinner  is  announced,  and  Lady  Dromore  sails  past  on  Mr. 
Stuart's  arm.  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  she  says  grudgingly  as  she 
passes  me,  yellow  as  a  guinea  and  stupid  as  a  turkey. 

Allan  and  Frances  are  parted  now,  for  to  him  falls  the  honour 
of  taking  in  Mrs.  Westby — to  such  giddy  heights  will  a  baronetcy 
lead  one  !  But  Frances  catches  them  up  at  the  dining-room  door, 
and  pilots  herself  into  the  seat  on  his  left  hand. 

We  are  eleven,  and  Bryan  is  the  odd  man.  As  he  drifts 
uncomfortably  in  all  alone,  and  stands  looking  for  a  vacant  place, 
I  draw  Mr.  Mostyn  a  little  further  down  the  table,  and  leave  a 
chair  for  Bryan  by  him.  Mr.  Mostyn  is  the  kindest  person  here. 

'  No,  I  didn't  stay  in  Paris,'  says  Sir  Allan,  in  answer  to  some 
remark  from  Mrs.  Westby.  '  I  am  afraid  the  charms  of  Paris  are 
rather  thrown  away  upon  me,  for  I  can't  speak  French.' 

*  Ah,  that  is  a  great  defect  in  the  education  of  the  modern 
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Englishman,'  sighs  Mrs.  Westby^  wagging  her  head  sorrowfully — 
and  such  a  plain  little  head  it  is  to  wag  !  A  turnip  might  envy  its 
roundness  and  lack  of  features.  'I  do  my  best  to  remedy  it  in  the 
case  of  my  own  boys  by  always  talking  French  to  them  in  their 
holidays.' 

'  Awfully  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble,'  replies  Allan 
absently ;  though  my  eyes  are  lifted  in  appropriate  attention  to 
Mr.  Mostyn,  who  is  running  over  the  meets  for  next  week,  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  Allan  has  been  scanning  me  critically  ever 
since  we  sat  down  to  dinner.  '  It  must  be  a  great  bore.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  says  Mrs.  Westby  affectedly.     *  I  am  obliged  to 
keep  up  my  French  for  the  ambassadors,  you  know.' 

*  For  the  ambassadors  ? '  repeats  Sir  Allan  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
He  is  evidently  wondering  much  what  high  diplomatic  female  has 
fallen  to  his  lot  this  evening. 

'  Yes,  it  is  so  necessary  to  speak  French  well  to  put  them 
entirely  at  their  ease  ! ' 

6  Hawley  on  Friday  and  Baker's  Mill  on  Saturday,'  finishes  Mr. 
Mostyn.  *  Shall  you  be  out  on  Saturday  ?  We  are  sure  to  draw 
some  of  the  Billington  coverts.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  I  reply  hesitatingly.     '  I  have  not  been  near  the 
old  place  yet.' 

'  It  is  naturally  very  trying  for  Mrs.  Mansfield,'  strikes  in 
Bryan,  from  Mr.  Mostyn's  left  side.  '  Billington  was  so  nearly 
being  her  own,  you  see.' 

*  Oh !  er — er.'     Mr.  Mostyn  is  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  a 
sudden  conversational  attack  is  apt  to  find  him  unprepared  ;  but 
he  means  to  be  civil,  and  turns  half  round  towards  my  husband. 

4  Her  father  was  the  eldest  brother,  you  may  remember,'  con- 
tinues Bryan  explanatorily  to  the  man  whose  acres  run  parallel 
with  those  of  Billington  for  many  a  mile,  and  who  was  at  school  and 
college  with  my  father ;  *  and  if  she  had  only  been  a  boy  it  would 
have  been  all  right.  Both  she  and  her  sister  have  names  that  would 
do  just  as  well  for  boys — Esme  and  Frances.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  disappointment  to  them  all.' 

'  Well,  you  ought  not  to  regret  it ; '  and  Mr.  Mostyn  is  so 
pleased  with  his  own  joke  that  he  breaks  out  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

'  Oh  no  !  I  don't  regret  it,  of  course,'  replies  Bryan,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  can  afford  it.  '  Land  is  a  poor  sort  of  invest- 
ment nowadays,  and  people  who  have  no  other  resources  must  go 
to  the  wall.' 
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Mr.  Mostyn's  property  being  entirely  agricultural,  he  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  assent  very  cheerfully  to  this  proposition. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Frances  has  rescued  Allan  from 
Mrs.  Westby's  grip,  which,  to  do  that  lady  justice,  was  speedily 
relaxed  for  an  attack  upon  Lord  Dromore,  when  she  found  from 
one  or  two  leading  remarks  that  Allan's  heart  was  not  in  the  right 
place,  and  that  he  was  totally  indifferent  to  what  the  Prince  ate  for 
luncheon  the  other  day. 

Do  my  ears  deceive  me,  or  do  I  hear  Frances  murmuring  gently, 
'It  must  be  deeply  interesting  to  own  a  township  and  works 
where  so  many  human  beings  are  employed  ?  How  much  good  you 
will  be  able  to  do ! ' 

'  You  see  it  is  so  frightfully  difficult  in  all  such  cases  to  give 
help  and  improve  the  condition  of  these  poor  people  without  pau- 
perising them,'  returns  Allan. 

How  quickly  she  has  mounted  him  on  his  hobby !  It  is  evi- 
dently still  his  hobby,  for  he  has  rjassed  two  entrees,  and  has  turned 
round  to  her  with  a  new  alertness  in  his  bearing. 

( Of  course,  of  course,'  with  rapt,  upturned  countenance  and 
saint-like  absorption.  '  It  is  quite  a  problem  of  political  economy, 
is  it  not  ?  ' 

'Yes,'  nods  Allan.  ' But  what  do  you  care  about  paupers  and 
political  economy  ?  '  with  sudden  suspicion.  '  I  should  fancy 
that  neither  you  nor  your  sister  thought  twice  about  anything 

but '  And  he  pauses,  uncertain  how  far  his  resentment  may 

express  itself  with  due  regard  to  the  proprieties. 

'  Of  anything  but  ourselves,  you  mean,'  sighs  Frances,  with 
meekly  drooping  head. 

'  Of  yourselves  and  your  clothes— and  your  diamonds,'  says 
Allan  bitterly. 

Now  Frances  naturally  has  no  diamonds  and  I  have ;  therefore 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  Frances  to  whom  he  is  referring.  Some  in- 
tuition of  this  probably  inspires  her  to  reply  with  gentle  humility — 

*  Yes,  it  is  terrible  how  one  is  influenced  by  habit  and — and — 
one's  surroundings  !  But  indeed  you  wrong  me  in  thinking  that  I 
do  not  care.' 

I  lose  the  rest,  for  Bryan  here  leans  across  Mr.  Mostyn  and 
me  to  offer  the  address  of  his  wine  merchant  to  our  host.  '  First- 
rate  fellow  ! '  he  declares  solemnly.  ' And  a  baronet's  cousin  too  ! ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EVERYONE  has  a  bad  word  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  we  are  not  at 
all  sure  but  that  it  richly  deserves  all  the  opprobrium  it  calls 
forth.  Byron  had  his  poetical  fling  at  it  in  £  Childe  Harold  ' — 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 

And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay ; 

and  scores  of  other  people,  of  better  morality  and  worse  wit  than 
his  gin-drinking  lordship,  have  had,  and  still  will  have  their  fling 
at  that  <  sleepless  bay  '  in  language  more  or  less  poetical  and  pro- 
fane— chiefly  the  latter.  There  is  much  virtue  in  that  adjec- 
tive 'sleepless' — more  than  at  first  sight  appears;  there  is  a 
warmer  personality  about  it  than  perhaps  even  the  noble  author 
altogether  intended  there  should  be,  for  if  the  Bay  is  sleepless, 
how  much  more  so  are  those  unfortunates  whom  it  dandles  and 
rocks  in  wakeful  wretchedness  in  its  wild  embrace  ?  It  was  with 
a  blessed  sense  of  convalescence,  after  a  couple  of  days  of  buffet- 
ing and  reeling  through  the  tumults  of  Biscay's  Bay,  that  we  felt 
the  good  ship  slide  on  an  even  keel  into  the  level  waters  of  the 
roadstead  of  Caril,  and  heard  the  ceaseless  hum  and  throb  of  the 
screw  cease  at  last  and  leave  behind  it  a  very  Sabbath  of  silence. 
It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  dropped  anchor  off 
Caril,  and  the  August  dawn  promised  us  a  cloudless  day  of  pitiless 
heat.  LilrtTan  ancient  galleon,  all  a-fire,  the  great  sun  blazed  and 
burned  where  he  lay  in  the  east  on  the  edge  of  the  distant  Spanish 
hills.  There  was  a  penetrating  freshness  in  the  air,  and,  a  little 
inland,  wraiths  of  pale  mist  still  haunted  the  marshes,  momently 
fading  into  nothingness  as  the  day  drew  on.  Down  by  the  beach 
the  white  houses  and  wharves  of  the  tiny  Spanish  town  straggled 
about  irregularly  in  what  is  complimentarily  termed  a  picturesque 
confusion.  Even  the  laggards  of  the  place  prevailed  upon  them- 
selves to  leave  their  beds  an  hour  earlier  when  the  word  went 
round  that  we — the  weekly  steamer — had  arrived.  All  the  boats 
were  chartered  and  filled  with  crowds  of  holiday-makers  in  their 
best  and  brightest  clothes  and  spirits  ;  and  some  of  the  kerchiefs 
which  were  looped  and  knotted  about  some  of  those  swarthy  heads 
were  things  to  make  you  catch  your  breath  and  seek  to  shield 
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your  outraged  Northern  sense  of  colour  behind  the  protection 
of  an  umbrella.  When  all  the  boats  were  brimful  of  jubilant 
passengers  and  there  was  no  more  room  for  any  one  of  the  crowd 
which  still  thronged  and  clamoured  on  the  wharf,  they  were  slowly 
rowed  across  the  bay  towards  us  and  emptied  their  streams  of 
picnickers  on  our  decks.  The  inundation  did  not  cease  till  the 
afternoon,  when,  after  a  farewell  ovation  in  honour  of  a  party  of 
Spanish  emigrants  who  with  their  children  and  wives  and  bundles 
and  mattresses  were  bound  for  South  America,  the  town  of  Caril 
withdrew  from  our  decks,  as  voluble  and  gay  and  good-humoured 
as  ever,  and  betook  themselves  home  in  a  legion  of  boats  with  a 
noisy  accompaniment  of  shouting  and  gesticulation  and  laugh- 
ter. Then,  after  slinging  on  board  several  sprawling  bullocks, 
we  hove  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  little  port  to 
an  afternoon  siesta,  all  the  more  grateful  after  its  morning's 
excitement. 

At  Vigo,  our  next  halting-place,  we  paused  a  moment  on 
our  way  south.  We  found  it  a  town  several  sizes  larger  than 
Caril,  several  shades  dirtier,  several  degrees  busier.  The  houses 
grew  up  steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and  seemed  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  losing  their  balance  and  toppling  down  into  the 
water,  *  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  for  they  would  be 
all  the  cleaner  for  their  ducking.  Eeturning  the  compliment 
which  Caril  had  paid  us,  we  hailed  a  boatman  and  promised  him  a 
c  silver  penny  '  if  he  would  row  us  ashore  and  bring  us  off  again 
after  we  had  stretched  our  legs  on  Spanish  ground.  In  those 
days  we  knew  nothing  of  the  depth  and  the  guile  of  the  Spaniard, 
suspected  nothing,  and  went  trustfully  ashore,  never^dreaming 
but  the  fare  from  the  shore  back  to  the  ship  would  be  that 
charged  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  to  wit,  a  modest  fourpence. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  if  you  please ;  for  when  it  came  to  getting 
aboard  again  at  the  shrill  summons  of  the  steamer's  whistle,  we 
discovered  that  the  boat  tariff  had  increased  sevenfold  in  our  brief 
absence,  and  that  in  short  the  wily  Spanish  waterman  was  resolved  to 
trade  on  our  necessity.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  grumbling 
submission,  and  the  production  of  the  two  halfcrowns  which  was 
the  price  demanded  ;  and  we  were  even  deprived  of  the  consolation 
of  abusing  the  fellow  for  his  piracy  by  our  ignorance  of  his  tongue ; 
we  could  only  shake  a  threatening  fist  and  frown  into  his 
truculent  smiling  visage.  On  first  coming  ashore  we  found  the 
quay  dense  with  idlers  in  all  colours,  for  it  was  Sunday,  the  poor 
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man's  holiday.  The  narrow  precipitous  streets,  stifling  in  the 
downpour  of  sun,  were  void  of  every  living  thing  but  a  cat  or  two 
and  a  child  playing  in  the  shade.  On  the  flags  of  the  church- 
porch  an  old  blind  and  battered  beggar  lay  huddled  in  sleep,  and 
by  his  side  was  his  eleemosynary  piedish,  empty  of  alms.  Within 
the  sombre  edifice  were  two  worshippers,  and  only  two,  a  pair  of 
old,  old  crones  in  dilapidated  gowns  and  slatternly  shoes,  kneel- 
ing in  front  of  the  great  gilt  cross,  garrulously  whispering  Spanish 
scandal  into  each  other's  ears.  As  we  passed  down  again  to 
the  quay  we  encountered,  toiling  up  one  of  the  tortuous  dusty 
streets,  a  curious  kind  of  stage-coach,  drawn  by  half-a-dozen 
threadbare  horses,  which  was  so  high-bottomed  and  low-roofed  that 
we  were  driven  to  the  dismal  conclusion  that,  before  he  could  be 
accommodated  inside,  the  unhappy  traveller  would  either  be  com- 
pelled to  sit  on  the  floor  or  consent  to  have  his  legs  amputated  at 
the  stump. 

Next  morning  we  were  violently  awakened  by  the  booming 
shriek  of  the  steam-whistle,  and  glancing  tentatively  through  the 
porthole  beheld  nothing  but  a  great  whiteness.  We  were  befogged. 
For  six  unutterable  hours,  while  the  vessel  drifted  listlessly  on 
the  lapping  water,  the  fog-bell  tolled  at  intervals  of  three  minutes, 
funereally,  exasperatingly.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
crept  out  under  the  fringe  of  the  mist  and  made  off  at  a  spanking 
pace  for  Lisbon.  As  the  night  dropped  down  the  moon  hung  out 
her  yellow  lamp  above  the  black  and  jagged  wall  of  Portugal ;  and 
as  we  burrowed  steadily  along,  trailing  a  glittering  wake  at  our 
stern,  a  school  of  porpoises  kept  us  company,  and  though  we  were 
going  as  fast  as  steam  would  drive  us,  they  spun  along  before  and 
behind  and  around  us,  made  sport  of  our  best  speed,  flashing,  as 
they  took  their  headlong  leaps,  like  steel  blades  in  the  moonlight, 
and  then  plunging  out  of  sight  into  their  dark  world.  At  mid- 
night we  entered  the  Tagus,  creeping,  a  shadowy  bulk,  between 
the  faint  outlines  of  shore,  past  the  solitary  lighthouse,  which 
glared  on  us  for  a  moment  as  we  slipped  by,  until,  rounding  a 
head  of  land,  we  came  suddenly  upon  Lisbon  and  stopped  in  mid- 
river. 

I  thought  we  had  sailed  into  Fairyland.  Tier  upon  tier  the 
city  rose,  mounting  from  the  shore,  white  in  the  moon's  rays, 
like  a  magic  city  of  clouds  or  of  snow,  glimmering  with  a  thousand 
dots  of  light,  as  though  a  fleet  of  stars  lay  at  their  moorings  there. 
High  above  the  houses  the  tranquil  moon  <  climbed  the  skies,' 
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glorifying  the  city  with  her  radiance.  Across  the  water  from  the 
fairground  of  Belem,  where  the  lights  were  at  their  thickest  and 
the  fun  was  also,  came  a  whisper  of  gaiety  and  dance-music  in 
fitful  intermission. 

At  a  painfully  early  hour  next  morning  the  ship's  company 
woke  up  and  began  to  disperse.     There  were  hurryings  to  and  fro, 
alarums,  excursions,  Rachel  agonising  for  her  trunks,  which  were 
not,  and  refusing  indignantly  to  be  consoled  and  reassured  touch- 
ing their  safety.     Seated  at  length  beneath  the  awning  of  a  skiff, 
with  our  baggage  piled  in  the  bow,  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
rowed  ashore  and  set  down  on  the  shallow  steps  of  the  custom- 
house quay.     It  was  no  longer  fairyland.     To  be  sure  the  city 
was   white  and  pleasant  to  look   upon,  but  the  odours  through 
which  we  won   our  way  towards  the    shore  were  too  fishy  and 
fetid    to   be  associated  with  anything  but  the  most    mundane 
grossness.      The  carriage  which  we  hailed  and  entered,  drawn 
by  the  customary  complement  of  two  horses,  which  the  prevail- 
ing perpendicularity  of  the  city's  ways   renders  expedient  and 
even  necessary,  took  us  through  Black  Horse  Square  and  along 
the  river-road  toward  our  destination.     Much  as  the  heat  was  a 
matter  of  course  at  that  season  of  the  year,  it  did  not  therefore  fail 
to  be  a  matter  of  no  little  annoyance  to  us  in  our  Northern  attire 
and  our  insular  stovepipe  hats.     There  was  some  solace,  though 
not  much,  to  be  derived  from  a  fond  contemplation  of  the  limpid 
breadths  of  the  Tagus  shining  on  our  left  hand,  carrying  out  to 
sea  craft  of  ail  sorts  and  sizes  on  their  various  errands.     There 
was  no   solace   whatever,  only  an  augmentation  of  discomfort, 
in  looking  at  the  dazzling  white  streets  and  dusty  roads  which 
climbed  up  from  the  river  side,  from  time  to  time  pausing  to  broaden 
into  a  plateau  of  gardens  or  expand  into  a  public  square,  and  then 
on  and  up  again  till  they  crawled  out  of  sight  over  the  summits  of 
the  Seven  Hills  on  which  Lisbon,  with  topographical  plagiarism, 
lays  claim  to  be  built.     Screaming,  ungainly  ox-carts  we  overtook 
on  our  journey,  dragged  always  by  a  yoke  of  passive,  pensive  bul- 
locks,   the   solemnest  animals  on  earth,  from  whose  muzzles  a 
thread  of  slime   was  invariably  dependent.     Before  one  of  the 
front  doors  which  we  passed  (if  to  generalise  were  not  as  dan- 
gerous as  to  prophesy,  I  should  say  without  more  ado  that  all  front 
doors  in  Lisbon  abut  directly  on  the  footway),  there  stood  a  cer- 
tain somnolent  cow  about  whose  patient  head  and  lachrymose 
eyes  a  horde  of  flies  were  making  merry,  whilst  beneath  it,  upon  a 
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diminutive  stool,  artfully  placed  in  the  animal's  shadow,  sat  the 
milkman  gripping  his  can  between  his  knees,  into  which  he  played 
the  alternating  jets  of  milk.  It  was  a  touching  sight,  and  one 
to  make  an  Englishman  remember  with  not  unnatural  bitterness 
the  chalk-water  of  his  native  land,  for  in  Lisbon  every  cow  is  its 
own  milk-cart,  and  the  consumer  has  all  the  adulteration  to  do 
himself. 

More  even  than  in  most  Continental  towns,  the  houses  in 
Lisbon  are  flat-faced,  and  the  monotony  of  surface  is  broken  only 
by  an  occasional  balcony,  woven  like  some  iron  spider's-web  along 
the  airy  height  of  a  third  or  fourth  storey.  Indeed,  so  close  is 
the  family  likeness  between  building  and  building,  that  the  casual 
observer  (that  ubiquitous  and  ghostly  being,  whom  one  hears  so 
much  of  and  never  sees)  is  easily  betrayed  into  confounding  the 
Duke  of  Palma's  palace  with  his  Grace's  stables,  for  they  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  are  of  one  architecture  and  one  hue  of 
whitewash.  Many  of  the  house-fronts  are  picturesquely  plated 
over  with  storied  tiles,  a  sight  which  leaves  you  with  the  impression 
that  the  tiled  flooring  of  some  spacious  hall  had  been  reared  up 
bodily  on  end  and  pressed  to  serve  as  a  street  wall.  It  was  on  an 
upper  balcony  attached  to  one  of  these  stately  tiled  palaces,  apper- 
taining to  a  Portuguese  noble,  that  on  a  certain  blessed  occasion, 
chancing  to  stroll  by  in  the  shade  of  the  opposite  side  walk,  we 
caught  sight,  not  indeed  of  the  marquis — such  an  occurrence 
would  hardly  have  called  for  recognition — but  of  the  marquis's 
butler  himself,  who,  in  gorgeous  raiment,  littered  with  gold  fringe, 
lolled  against  the  railing  with  superb  listlessness,  sunning  his 
pitch-black  complexion  in  an  interval  of  leisure.  Passing  up  from 
the  streets  on  the  lower  level  (some  few  of  which  are  barely  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  a  tram  and  a  hand-cart  at  one  and  the  same 
time),  you  reach  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  where  the  zigzag 
steep  streets  grow  still  more  narrow,  where  no  trams  are  and  but  few 
carriages,  and  where,  though  godliness  may  exist,  its  fellow-virtue 
cleanliness  palpably  does  not.  The  jail  is  situated  in  this  quarter. 
A  bald  and  weather-stained  brick  building,  of  several  storeys  in 
height ;  gloomy  and  dirty  and  flush  with  the  public  highway,  it 
bears  a  suggestive  resemblance  to  some  of  our  huge  grimy  English 
warehouses.  To  judge  from  the  licence  permitted  the  prisoners, 
it  is  far  from  being  a  model  jail.  At  almost  all  of  the  windows, 
which  are  merely  barred  apertures,  a  group  of  truculent  unkempt 
faces  peer  down  through  the  iron  ribs  on  the  look-out  for 
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prey ;  and  as  you  pass  beneath  the  wall  you  find  half  a  score  of 
small  baskets,  tied  to  lengths  of  string,  bobbing  before  your  face 
and  soliciting  alms  for  the  rascally  anglers  aloft.  If  you  refuse 
to  allow  your  pocket  to  be  picked  through  the  medium  of  basket 
and  string  for  their  benefit,  these  caged  birds  have  a  retaliatory 
habit  of  not  only  reviling  but  defiling  you,  for  they  are  one  and  all 
past  masters  in  the  art  and  practice  of  salivation. 

From  the  sacristans  of  most  of  the  show  churches  in  Lisbon 
you  hear  the  same  melancholy  account  of  the  spoliation  which  the 
sacred  edifices  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  French  during  the 
Peninsular  wars ;  and  they  confess  with  a  sigh  that  the  massive 
silver  candelabra  and  richly-embossed  crucifixes  on  which  you 
lavish  a  flattering  admiration  are  not  by  any  means  what  they  seem, 
but  mere  carved  timber  thinly  veneered  with  silver.  As  for 
the  originals,  they  went  into  Napoleon's  melting-pots  and  came 
out  again  coin  of  the  realm.  In  the  church  of  St.  Eoque  there 
are  some  remarkable  mural  mosaics,  copying  with  wonderful  fidelity 
and  success  works  of  art  by  Michael  Angelo,  Gruido,  Urbino,  and 
others.  The  labour  of  building  up,  bit  by  bit,  these  marvellous 
mosaics  occupied  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  and  must  have  demanded 
a  superhuman  patience  at  the  hands  of  the  artists  who  constructed 
them.  In  another  church  (of  St.  Catherine,  I  think)  there  are 
exhibits  of  a  more  questionable  taste,  but  of  far  greater  popularity. 
To  visit  one  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  a  side  door  and 
up  a  set  of  dingy  corkscrew  stairs  which  conduct  you  with  difficulty 
into  a  dark  and  stuffy  loft,  the  atmosphere  in  which  has  grown 
stale  from  age  and  close  confinement.  In  this  squalid  hole  you 
find  yourself  in  the  awkward  presence  of  a  rickety  timber  image 
of  our  Saviour,  life-size,  kneeling  with  his  periwigged  head  thrust 
into  a  corner,  whilst  a  huge  black  cross  weighs  heavily  on  one 
wooden  shoulder.  This  wretched  and  insulting  caricature  has 
earned  for  itself,  through  the  fantastic  credulity  of  its  idolaters,  the 
reputation  of  being  a  curative  medium  of  high  efficacy,  and  there 
are  evidences  of  its  extensive  popularity  in  the  soiled  state  of  its 
left  heel,  which  has  been  worn  and  mottled  by  the  thousands  of 
devout  lips  that  have  come  to  kiss  and  pray  of  this  log  to  intercede 
for  the  cure  of  their  ailments.  Below  this  chamber,  in  a  sort  of 
cellar,  there  is  a  miniature  exhibition  of  waxworks,  consisting  of 
diminutive  wax-models  of  those  parts  of  the  devotees'  bodies  from 
which  the  disease  had  been  charmed  away  as  a  result  of  intercession 
with  the  effigy  overhead.  But  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Lisbon  are  to 
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be  sought  rather  in  its  every-day  streets  than  in  its  churches,  and 
there  you  find  them,  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  noise.  As 
a  Babel  of  tongues,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  Venice 
and  Lisbon,  though  perhaps  candour  would  assign  the  palm  for 
noisiness  to  the  former  city.  From  early  morn  to  dewy  eve 
Lisbon  is  vocal  with  the  clamorous  cries  of  pedlars,  hawkers, 
and  costers  of  both  sexes,  either  themselves  carrying  the  wares 
they  are  crying,  or  lugging  after  them  a  loutish  mule  slung 
fore  and  aft  with  their  merchandise.  Whatever  the  quality  of 
the  wares  may  be,  there  is  never  any  question  about  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  voice  which  proclaims  them ;  and  by  a 
curious  fatality  its  range  and  shrillness  is  generally  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  value  and  desirability  of  the  merchandise  whose 
praises  it  celebrates.  There  is  one  street  cry,  perhaps  the  most 
complicated  it  was  ever  our  misfortune  to  hear,  which  to  this 
day  towers  above  all  competitors  in  my  memory.  It  belonged  to 
a  man  who  was  crying  the  number  of  a  lottery  ticket  (he  had 
but  one),  which  he  displayed  for  sale  in  one  hand  as  he  slowly 
perambulated  the  street.  He  started  off  on  a  very  high  note,  too 
high  apparently  to  be  sustained,  for  he  tumbled  suddenly  down 
the  gamut  into  the  bass  and  began  again  there.  Gradually  work- 
ing his  way  into  the  treble,  he  wavered  about  for  a  few  notes  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  then  proceeded  to  execute  a  remarkable 
diminuendo  passage,  letting  his  voice  fade  away  and  thus  causing 
you  to  felicitate  yourself  that  he  had  turned  the  corner  into 
another  street.  No  such  thing ;  it  was  his  voice  only  which  had 
temporarily  turned  the  corner.  From  the  gentlest  pianissimo 
it  began  to  gather  volume  and  grow  till  it  had  attained  a 
powerful  fortissimo,  when,  without  the  least  warning,  it  dashed 
wildly  up  the  scale  and  disappeared  off  the  top  note  into  silence. 
And  all  about  one  lottery  ticket!  Indeed,  I  have  come  to 
think  the  ticket  may  after  all  have  only  been  a  '  blind,'  he  seemed 
to  care  so  much  about  his  song,  and  so  very,  very  little  about  the 
ticket, 

In  making  the  admission  that  we  saw  our  first  bull-fight  on 
the  sacredest  day  of  the  week,  we  have  still  the  grace,  or  the 
insularity,  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  ourselves.  But  we  could 
hardly  be  held  in  fairness  responsible  in  that  matter,  since  if  we 
wished  to  see  the  national  game  at  all  it  was  necessary  to  see  it 
on  its  appointed  day,  which  is  the  one  dedicated  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  baiting  of  bulls.  £ut  lest  the 
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gentle  reader  should  yawn  outright  over  the  page,  I  hasten  to 
reassure  him  that  his  fears  of  being  bored  by  still  another  of  the 
interminable  descriptions  of  the  Peninsular  bull-fight  are  entirely 
groundless.  However  exciting  as  a  spectacle,  especially  to  a  green 
islander,  it  makes  dreary  and  nauseous  reading  even  in  the  liveliest 
of  pages,  besides  being  written  to  the  death.  In  brief,  then,  the 
battle  of  the  bulls— there  were  fifteen  of  them — on  that  particular 
afternoon  was  a  magnificent  and  imposing  show,  none  the  less 
pleasing  from  its  bloodless  character,  for  the  Portuguese  arena  is 
not  permitted  to  be  turned  into  a  shambles,  like  the  Spanish. 
The  horns  of  the  bulls  are  thickly  padded  at  the  extremities  with 
cork  and  leather,  and  neither  they  nor  the  horses,  which  are  of  the 
finest  and  fleetest  breed,  are  allowed  to  be  killed  of  malice  afore- 
thought, though  accidents  will  happen  even  in  the  best  regulated 
arena,  and  it  was  our  chance  to  see  a  picador e  stamped  within  an 
ace  of  death  by  an  infuriate  bull. 

One  morning  we  set  out  in  a  hired  chariot  for  Cintra,  which  is 
to  Lisbon  what  Poona  is  to  Bombay.  The  road  runs  bare  and 
brown  for  many  miles  through  a  flat  landscape  asleep  in  a  sultry 
silence,  before  it  begins  to  climb  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  which 
Cintra  lies,  amid  a  *  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen,'  as  Byron 
wrote  of  it.  To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  very  noteworthy  in 
Cintra  beyond  its  scenery  and  its  air,  both  of  the,  best,  if  we 
except  its  Moorish  palace,  which  is  a  fine  structure"  in  admirable 
condition.  It  stands  within  an  ancient  little  garden,  dense  and 
aromatic  with  trees  appropriate  to  its  romantic  architecture,  such 
as  the  gigantic  palm,  the  ethereal  pepper-tree,  the  grotesque  and 
savage  cactus,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  leaps  and  babbles  a 
fountain  half  lost  in  the  white  wreaths  of  its  descending  spray. 
Many  of  the  apartments  are  sheathed  round  their  walls  with  cool 
blue  tiles.  The  dining  hall,  a  simple  chamber  of  stone,  dark  and 
cool  at  mid-day,  having  a  shallow  marble  font  sunk  into  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  round  which  the  Moors  sat  to  eat,  with  the  crystal 
water  gurgling  and  seething  in  their  midst,  looks  for  all  the  world 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  and  built  by  an  architect  expressly 
roused  up  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  ( Arabian  Nights '  to  do  it. 
In  an  upper  storey  you  are  shown  the  room  where  the  unhappy 
sixth  Alfonzo  suffered  eight  years'  solitary  confinement  at  the 
instigation  of  his  brother.  Along  one  side  of  the  cheerless 
chamber  the  tiles  of  the  floor  are  worn  and  blurred  by  the  passing 
and  repassing  of  his  feet  on  the  hopeless  weary  tramp  which  was 
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to  end  only  when  the  '  fell  sergeant  Death '  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  took  him  away. 

Behind  a  pair  of  obstreperous  horses  and  a  blasphemous 
coachman  we  pilgrimaged  to  Mafra  on  a  day  of  mist  and  rain  to 
visit  the  cathedral-palace,  which,  like  the  illustrious  son  of  some 
peasant  mother,  is  Mafra's  sole  claim  to  distinction.  She  looked 
so  squalid,  so  mean  and  solitary,  on  that  reeking  afternoon,  that 
it  was  a  strain  upon  the  fancy  to  conjure  up  the  gay  and  bustling 
scene  which  she  must  have  presented  when  in  the  palace 

dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusian's  luckless  queen, 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array. 

And  yet  the  loneliness  of  the  village  was  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  the  melancholy  desolation  and  ghostly  solitudes  of  the 
stupendous  edifice  which  had  once  been  the  focus  of  all  that  was 
gay  and  fashionable  and  courtly  in  Portugal.  Our  way  up  from 
the  dripping  grass-grown  courtyard  to  the  roofs  of  the  palace  took 
us  through  long  vistas  of  chambers  which  the  meagreness  of  our 
historical  knowledge  made  it  possible  for  us  to  sentimentalise 
over  and  re-people  with  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  only  in 
the  most  rudimentary  way.  The  bells,  of  which  I  believe  there 
are  114,  are  driven  by  machinery,  which  in  its  turn  is  driven 
by  a  man  who,  with  leather-padded  fists,  sits  thumping  out  his 
triple  bob  majors,  his  carillons  and  what  not,  on  a  gigantic  kind  of 
organ  keyboard.  As  we  stood  humbly  beside  him  in  his  diabolical 
belfry- tower  he  pulled  on  his  boxing  gloves  and  hammered  out, 
with  great  taste  and  feeling,  and  the  spirit  of  a  prizefighter,  a 
perfect  thunderstorm  of  deafening  tintinnabulation  from  the  bells 
overhead  which,  when  it  ceased,  he  took  occasion  to  inform  us  had 
represented  a  selection  from  '  Martha.'  Formerly  the  conventual 
part  of  the  palace  lodged  four  hundred  monks,  but  they  were  long 
ago  smoked  out  of  their  hives  by  the  Government.  At  present 
the  library,  a  princely  gallery  of  considerable  extent,  contains 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  books,  largely  ecclesiastical,  and  bound 
for  the  most  part  in  vellum.  In  the  cathedral  proper  are  pre- 
served several  closetsful  of  priestly  vestments  delicately  and 
richly  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold  thread  by  Italian  workmen  in 
the  last  century. 

Mounted  upon  asses,  we  scaled  one  day  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  the  shaggy  slope  of  which  Cintra  lies  dispersedly.  Unchallenged 
we  clattered  under  the  portcullis  of  the  royal  castle  which 
fittingly  crowns  the  hill-top,  and  rode  into  the  courtyard.  The 
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place  is  very  ancient  and  very  quaint,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
picturesque  and  historical  attractions,  derives  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  castleyard  that 
on  July  8,  1497,  Emanuel  V.  watched  the  vessels  of  his  bold 
mariner,  Vasco  de  Gama,  dwindle  to  a  shining  point  upon  the 
azure  horizon,  on  their  perilous  way  to  the  discovery  of  India. 
After  a  descent  of  the  hill  through  lanes  of  towering  trees,  and  a 
ride  across  a  bare,  sun-stricken  country,  we  halted  at  mid-day  at 
the  gate  of  the  Cork  Convent,  where  we  stayed  our  hunger  on 
honey  and  sandwiches  and  the  wine  of  the  district.  The  convent 
is  as  odd  as  it  is  old,  and  that  is  saying  much.  Hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  its  few  rude  rooms  were  partitioned  off,  and  further,  furnished 
with  corkwood,  whence  the  convent's  name.  The  ten  friars  who 
once  upon  a  time  made  it  their  home  must  have  been  spare  men 
of  peaceable  dispositions  to  have  rendered  life  tolerable  within  the 
dimensions  and  the  consequent  discomforts  of  this  tiniest  of  con- 
vents, for  its  doors  reach  no  higher  than  your  shoulder,  and  its 
cells  are  barely  larger  than  an  ordinary  wardrobe.  The  prison- 
•chamber  in  which  the  backsliding  brother  was  confined  is  a 
gloomy  little  cavern,  but,  as  the  door  is  of  the  lightest  of  cork, 
and  the  latch  no  stronger  than  a  toothpick,  it  must  have  been 
moral  suasion  alone  that  kept  the  sinful  friar  from  making  a  dash 
for  liberty.  Close  at  hand  is  the  little  underground  cave  which 
for  fourteen  years  was  the  residence  of  St.  Honorius,  whose  death 
occurred  in  1596,  and  of  whom  Byron  wrote  unkindly- 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

Over  the  lowly  entrance,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  four 
cracked  and  mossy  steps,  a  Latin  inscription  drily  and  briefly  sets 
forth  the  life  and  death  of  this  subterranean  saint. 

Mounting  again,  we  whooped  our  asses  forward,  yelling  into 
their  ears  the  c  Anda  booro  ! '  which  is  the  Portuguese  equivalent 
for  *  gee-up.'  The  sun  blazed  upon  us  mercilessly,  and  the  land- 
scape lay  stricken  in  a  torrid  silence.  The  sheep  were  huddled 
under  the  shadows  of  every  bush  and  stone.  Monstrous  yellow 
pumpkins  lolled  corpulently  in  the  fields  and  on  the  heavily 
thatched  roofs  of  cottages,  any  one  of  them  large  enough  to 
have  served  for  the  family  coach  of  the  Princess  Cinderella. 
Every  now  and  then  we  filed  through  tracks  of  tangled  vines,  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  some  crimson- 
kerchiefed  countryman  wading  and  working  up  to  his  armpits. 

27—5 
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Long  before  we  reached  the  slant  of  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
quitted  our  animals,  our  ears  had  been  filled  with  the  sound  of  a 
deep  continuous  humming  noise,  as  it  might  be  of  a  mighty  wind 
rushing  high  overhead.  After  a  stiff  climb  we  topped  the  hill, 
and  on  its  broad  summit  stood  and  saw  before  us  a  measureless 
expanse  of  azure  sea,  and  heard  it  roaring  and  tumbling  its  wild 
breakers  into  foam  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  westward  slope 
of  the  cliff  on  which  we  were.  Smooth  and  glassy  as  is  the  sea- 
ward slope  of  this  hill,  perilous  as  is  its  perpendicularity,  fisher- 
men go  down  it  as  a  matter  of  daily  course  to  lay  their  lines  on 
the  huge  slabs  of  detached  rock  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  200  reis  (a  modest  lOcZ.)  a  young  fisherman  showed  us  how 
it  was  done.  Having  kicked  off  his  boots  and  lifted  his  Phrygian 
cap  in  a  brief  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  dangerous  incline  and  began  to  slither  cautiously  down  it 
backwards,  using  his  naked  feet  and  hands  to  steady  and  retard 
his  progress.  Every  little  knob,  and  ridge,  and  crack  of  the  rock 
was  turned  to  account;  a  single  slip,  the  displacement  of  a  pebble, 
would  have  meant  instant  and  awful  death. 

However,  contrary  to  our  anticipations,  he  reached  the  end  of 
his  journey  in  safety,  and  out  of  bravado  stood  up  on  his  hands  on 
one  of  the  tables  of  rock,  which  the  sea  showered  with  spray  at 
every  charge,  and  there  waved  us  a  friendly  salute  with  his  brown 
heels.  When  he  had  clambered  up  to  us  again  and  received  his 
fee,  he  told  us  that  the  chief  peril — and  indeed  to  him  the  only 
one — which  he  had  encountered  in  his  descent,  was  the  wind  that 
raged  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  although  upon  its  summit  we  stood 
in  a  burning  calm. 

Of  the  long  and  comfortless  ride  home,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
on  the  ridgy  backs  of  those  asses,  followed  for  leagues  in  tireless 
pursuit  by  the  donkey-man  with  his  stimulating  war-whoop  and 
his  stick,  I  am  only  too  fain  to  spare  my  reader  and  myself  the 
harrowing  story.  Faust  on  his  Mephistophelian  steed,  urging  his 
wild  career  down  the  easy  slope  to  Avernus,  with  the  devil  at  his 
elbow  and  Berlioz'  demoniac  music  sounding  in  his  ears,  suffered, 
I  am  persuaded,  an  agony  less  poignant  than  ours,  for  his  horse 
was  not  an  ass,  and  his  journey  was  the  sooner  over. 
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The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomised 

Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  a  fool, — Slialte&pere. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    TORN    LETTER. 

<  WE  have  very  little  sunshine  in  these  days,  and  what  we  have 
is  not  worth  much,'  said  Nat  Pepsley,  when  he  stood  on  the 
wooden  bridge  which  crossed  Lazy  Beck,  as  people  called  the 
sluggish  stream  which  flowed  through  Gfarside  Wood. 

Lazy  Beck  could  scarcely  be  said  to  flow.  In  Nat  Pepsley 's 
language,  'it  just  shuffled  along  as  if  it  meant  to  come  back 
again,  and  did  not  care  to  go  too  far.' 

Nat  communicated  his  opinions  to  the  empty  air,  because  he 
had  no  companions  who  had  patience  enough  to  listen  while  he 
spoke.  The  boys  simply  made  fun  of  him,  and  upgrown  people 
told  him  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  He  was  troubled  with 
fits— that  was  all  he  had  to  say  about  his  own  maladies  and 
deficiencies  ;  but  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  said  he  was 

<  not  all  there,'  or  they  expressed  their  opinions  with  more  brevity 
and  emphasis  by  calling  him  an  idiot. 

*  Who  is  soft  ? '  asked  the  rude  boys  when  they  saw  Nat  in  the 
street.  *  Who  hasn't  all  his  buttons  on  ?  Who  has  a  slate  loose  ? ' 

Nat  did  not  become  enraged,  but  he  replied  : 

'  My  mother  says  everybody's  soft  who  makes  fun  of  people 
who  have  fits.' 

This  was  received  with  merriment  by  the  young  tormentors. 
Then  perhaps  one  of  them  would  propose  a  question  in  arithmetic 
to  Nat — something  requiring  considerable  skill  at  calculation; 
but  after  a  few  moments'  thought  the  answer  was  invariably 
given  correctly. 

4  Wrong ! '  was  the  common  exclamation  on  such  occasions. 

This  imputation  seemed  to  pain  Nat  more  than  any  of  the 
names  by  which  he  was  called,  and  he  would  walk  away,  to  find  a 
retreat  in  the  woods,  and  talk  about  the  insanity  of  people  in 
general. 

Pepsley  looked  like  a  boy,  but  he  was  a  man  in  years. 
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His  development,  mental  and  physical,  had  been  retarded,  all 
except  his  powers  of  calculation,  and  they  were  extraordinary. 
He  could  play  draughts  also  better  than  anybody  in  Frewston. 
Men  did  not  care  to  play  with  him  because  he  invariably  beat 
them ;  and  he  did  not  care  to  play  with  boys  because  they 
cheated  and  treated  him  roughly  after  their  defeat. 

Frewston  was  a  manufacturing  village  in  Yorkshire.  Nearly 
all  the  workers  were  employed  at  the  large  mills  of  Bastow  & 
Borcliffe.  Nat  Pepsley  had  often  tried  to  obtain  a  situation 
there,  but  his  fits  were  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  his  time  was 
spent  wandering  about  and  making  strange  calculations  concern- 
ing anything  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  liked  the 
summer,  when  he  could  lie  in  the  woods  and  gaze  at  the  myriads 
of  leaves  upon  the  trees  and  form  an  opinion  about  the  number 
in  Gfarside  Wood  alone.  Then  he  thought  about  other  woods, 
until  his  brain  began  to  reel  under  the  mighty  pile  of  figures 
which  he  erected.  In  winter,  if  snow  was  on  the  ground,  he 
troubled  himself  with  the  flakes,  and  tried  to  form  an  opinion 
about  the  quantity  which  were  required  to  drape  Grarside  Wood 
in  white. 

Winter,  before  the  snow  came,  was  a  dreary  time  to  Nat ;  and 
he  had  an  objection  to  wet  murky  weeks  in  November  and 
December,  which  saner  people  have  also  felt. 

*  Why  isn't  it  sunshiny  ?  '  he  asked,  looking  at  the  dull  sky. 
*  Why  doesn't  it  snow?'  he  continued,  turning  his  attention  to 
the  clammy  earth.     *  It  ought  to  be  summer  this  morning  and 
winter  to-night,  that  is  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  then  when  we 
have  had  enough  of  it  there  should  be  a  change — winter  some 
night  and  summer  next  morning.' 

But  there  was  one  task  which  Nat  was  able  to  perform  during 
that  distasteful  season  which  he  said  was  neither  cooked  nor  raw, 
but  was  like  a  green  apple.  (His  powers  of  metaphor  were 
manifestly  inferior  to  his  arithmetic.)  He  could  stand  on  the 
wooden  bridge  and  try  to  estimate  how  long  it  would  take  the 
water  of  Lazy  Beck  to  reach  London. 

*  I  believe  that  water  has  fits,'  he  said,  f  and  never  gets  out 
of  them  properly.     Out  of  one  into  another,  just  like  me  when 
my  mother  cries  and  my  father  smokes  twice  as  much  bacca  as 
usual.' 

Somebody  had  told  Nat  that  smoking  was  good  for  fits,  but 
neither  his  mother  nor  father  was  of  that  opinion.  They  were 
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afraid  he  would  set  himself  on  fire,  and  they  refused  to  allow  him 
to  follow  his  inclination,  which  set  in  strongly  towards  tobacco. 
But  there  were  people  in  Frewston  who  were  prepared  to  ascribe 
all  possible  virtues  to  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  glass  of  beer,  or  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  Men  who  enjoyed  their  pipe  liked  to  think  that  they 
were  performing  a  beneficial  act  as  well  as  taking  their  pleasure. 
There  were  old  women,  too,  in  Frewston,  who  said  they  could  not 
breathe  unless  they  smoked  at  least  four  pipes  a  day.  In  a 
community  like  that  Nat  was  able  to  provide  himself  with  the 
prohibited  weed.  It  had  to  be  earned,  of  course,  by  task  work  in 
connection  with  elaborate  calculations. 

4  Tell  me  how  many  minutes  I  have  lived  and  thou  shalt  fill 
thy  pipe,'  was  a  form  of  challenge  which  Nat  often  heard.  He 
obtained  the  exact  age  of  the  person,  and  then  in  a  short  time 
gave  his  answer.  The  tobacco  was  always  forthcoming,  and  Nat 
made  off  to  some  quiet  nook  where  he  could  enjoy  it.  There  was 
a  danger  that  in  the  minds  of  Frewston  people  great  skill  at 
calculation  might  be  associated  with  general  imbecility,  especially 
if  Nat  asked  which  end  of  a  match  it  was  that  gave  the  light 
when  it  was  struck,  and  then  he  gazed  on  the  sulphur  as  if  he 
was  afraid  he  would  forget  his  instructions. 

When  Nat  thought  about  his  father  smoking  twice  as  much 
tobacco  as  usual,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  a 
pipe  ready  filled,  and  he  decided  that  his  best  plan  was  to  find  a 
cosy  place  and  enjoy  himself.  It  was  the  month  of  December, 
but  no  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  country  had  a  cheerless  look. 

'  It's  just  like  having  a  pipe  and  no  bacca,  or  bacca  and  no 
pipe,'  said  Nat,  looking  round,  <  or  like  a  match  with  two  wrong 
ends.' 

People  sometimes  gave  him  matches  which  would  only  strike 
on  the  box,  and  when  he  had  not  the  necessary  box,  or  did  not 
know  that  it  was  needful,  he  experienced  many  disappointments, 
and  said  both  ends  of  such  matches  were  wrong. 

But  he  knew  where  he  could  make  himself  comfortable. 
There  was  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  not  far  from  the  bridge ;  this 
trunk  was  hollow,  but  it  was  overgrown  with  ivy.  Within  the 
cavity  which  time  had  wrought  Nat  often  sat,  screened  from 
observation  by  the  ivy,  and  there  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  peace. 
He  had  dry  stones  inside  on  which  he  struck  his  matches ;  and 
he  had  an  old  draught-board  upon  which  he  played  many  games 
with  imaginary  opponents.  To  his  surprise  he  was  often  beaten, 
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but  he  took  his  defeats  in  good  part,  saying,  *  Nat  can  beat  Nat, 
but  nobody  else  can,  not  even  people  who  have  no  fits.' 

When  he  had  ensconced  himself  in  his  retreat,  and  had  over- 
come that  immense  difficulty  which  getting  a  light  always  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  was  puffing  away  at  his  pipe  in  a  manner 
which  was  quite  as  rational  as  that  of  any  smoker  in  Frewston,  he 
became  conscious  that  somebody  had  taken  the  place  which  he 
had  recently  vacated  on  the  bridge. 

A  young  man  was  gazing  intently  at  the  slowly  moving  stream. 
He  leaned  upon  the  rail  and  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 

'  I  know  what  he  is  doing,'  said  Nat ;  '  he  is  reckoning  how 
long  it  would  take  the  Lazy  Beck  to  reach  London.' 

Then  the  young  man  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

4  He's  going  to  do  it  like  schoolboys  do  their  sums,'  was  Nat's 
next  comment,  in  a  very  disdainful  tone. 

But  Nat  was  wrong.  No  pencil  made  its  appearance.  The 
young  man  read  the  paper  several  times,  and  then  tore  it  in  two. 
The  pieces  were  torn  again  and  again,  until  a  handful  of  small 
fragments  remained.  These  were  thrown  down  with  violence 
into  the  stream  below,  and  the  young  man  leaned  upon  the  rail 
again,  and  watched  them  slowly  drift  away. 

'  Sixty-four  pieces,  I  should  say,'  Nat  remarked,  '  if  he  tore 
them  fairly  every  time,  and  in  an  hour  they  will  be  at  Fumby 
Corner.' 

The  young  man  stood  there  a  long  time,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  watchful  eyes  which  were  upon  him.  Then  he  left  the  bridge 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  highway. 

Nat  finished  his  pipe,  and  filled  it  again  from  a  small  store  of 
tobacco  which  he  had  in  the  tree.  Then,  when  he  thought  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  he  made  his  way  to  F'umby  Corner,  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  fragments  of  paper.  Fifty  bits  came  down  the 
stream,  and  these  he  secured  ;  then  he  went  along  the  bank,  and 
found  various  portions  which  had  been  stopped  by  overhanging 
weeds  and  branches. 

*  I  think  I  have  them  all,' he  said,  when  he  reached  the  bridge. 
'  Now  I'll  have  another  pipe,  and  see  what  they  are  written  about. 
Lazy  Beck,  I  feel  sure.' 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  snugly  ensconced  once  more  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tree. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   MISSING   YOUTH. 

PEOPLE  whose  children  were  '  right  and  tight,  and  had  not  a  flaw 
in  them,'  to  use  an  expression  which  was  common  at  Frewston, 
were  in  the  habit  of  wondering  how  it  happened  that  fathers  and 
mothers  like  Silas  and  Betty  Pepsley  doted  so  much  on  a  half-witted 
son  like  Nat. 

'  It's  very  wonderful,  it  is  indeed,'  said  Susan  Midgebout.  '  If 
Nat  had  been  mine,  I  think  I  should  have  asked  the  Lord  to  take 
him.' 

Susan  always  wore  a  nightcap,  and  was  one  of  the  Frewston 
women  who  could  not  breathe  unless  they  smoked  at  least  four  pipes 
of  tobacco  every  day.  If  anything  very  interesting  was  astir,  Susan 
smoked  a  dozen  pipes,  if  she  smoked  one.  She  was  a  little  woman, 
not  very  old,  but  supposed  to  have  seen  more  and  thought  more 
than  her  neighbours.  Her  husband  at  one  time  was  given  to 
wandering,  and  she  had  lived  with  him  in  several  towns — not  only 
Yorkshire  towns,  but  some  in  Lancashire.  It  helped  to  close  a 
discussion  between  Susan  and  any  of  her  neighbours  who  would 
not  accept  her  word  as  final,  when  she  mentioned  something 
which  happened  at  Leeds  or  Manchester,  and  which  seemed"  to 
bear  upon  the  question. 

The  verdict  of  the  Frewston  gossips  was,  <  Those  who  stay  at 
home  have  the  easiest  times,  but  those  who  go  away  have  the 
most  experience.'  This  was  intended  to  cast  the  vote  in  Susan's 
favour,  but  also  to  hint  that  people  who  had  not  been  great  travel- 
lers had  enjoyed  a  compensation  by  remaining  at  a  happy  place 
like  Frewston.  Susan  did  not  object  to  this.  She  was  ready  to 
sigh  and  look  thoughtful,  as  if  her  mind  was  dwelling  upon  the 
manifold  perils  through  which  she  had  passed.  Susan  had  a  kind 
heart ;  and  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  if  Nat  Pepsley  had  been  her 
son  she  would  have  been  as  fond  of  him  as  his  own  mother  was. 
But  there  was  a  tendency  to  agree  with  what  she  said  about  the 
matter,  and  to  express  astonishment  that  Silas  and  Betty  Pepsley 
did  not  want  '  the  Lord  to  take  their  son.' 

'  Nat  is  all  for  catching  birds,'  said  Ann  Gowden,  a  loosely  built 
woman,  whose  clothes  always  seemed  too  large  for  her.  The  great 
task  of  her  life  was  to  fasten  her  hair  with  a  dilapidated  back- 
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comb,  which  was  continually  coming  out  and  letting  the  hair  down 
again. 

6  A  bit  of  his  birdlime  on  that  comb  would  be  an  improve- 
ment,' said  Eunice  Kirk,  a  thin,  sharp  woman,  who  looked  as  if 
her  clothes  had  been  put  on  as  a  permanency,  they  fitted  her  so 
closely,  and  were  so  neat  and  orderly. 

Ann  Growden  was  not  quick  at  taking  offence,  but  she  pushed 
up  her  recreant  hair  and  stuck  in  the  broken  comb  without 
remark. 

Betty  Pepsley  was  not  a  gossip.  In  small  places  like  Frewston 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  accepting  calamities  as  if  they  were 
crosses  which  must  be  borne  in  comparative  silence  all  the  life 
long.  If  a  child  came  into  the  world  with  any  deformity,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  judgment;  and  the  parents  of  the  child 
felt  that  henceforth  they  must  move  among  their  fellows  at  a  dis- 
advantage. But  Nat  Pepsley's  deficiencies  manifested  themselves 
gradually,  and  it  was  only  as  the  years  went  by  that  his  father  and 
mother  felt  their  misfortune ;  then  they  quietly  withdrew  from  the 
society  of  their  neighbours,  and  became  more  and  more  devoted  to 
their  half  imbecile  son.  Susan  Midgebout,  who  had  lived  in 
cosmopolitan  places  like  Leeds  and  Manchester,  where  people  did 
not  appear  to  take  troubles  of  that  sort  to  heart  so  much,  was 
inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  Betty  having  so  little  to  say 
to  her  neighbours.  But  this  was  an  innovation  from  the  outer 
world  which  Frewston  women  could  not  accept.  Susan,  however, 
puffed  at  her  pipe,  and  said  there  were  single  streets  in  Leeds  or 
Manchester  which  would  hold  all  Frewston,  without  anybody  being 
particularly  crowded.  The  remark  scarcely  bore  upon  the  subject 
in  dispute,  but  it  was  not  without  its  awe-inspiring  influence  upon 
those  who  heard  it. 

There  was  a  proverb  in  Frewston  which  related  to  children, 
and  had  reference  to  their  wandering  proclivities.  *  Meal-times 
and  bed-times  bring  them  home,'  said  the  easy-going  mothers  when 
Tommy  or  Polly  was  out  of  sight.  As  a  rule,  the  proverb  was 
correct  enough,  and  the  wayward  ones  came  back  from  their  various 
rambles  when  the  voice  of  nature  cried  for  food  or  rest. 

But,  as  Silas  Pepsley  said,  *  Proverbs  don't  make  things  true, 
they  only  tell  you  what  generally  happens ;  and  if  things  are 
contrary,  you  cannot  put  them  straight  by  talking  proverbs  to 
them.' 

Nat  Pepsley  had  not  returned  one  day  to  his  dinner,  and  he 
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had  not  returned  to  his  tea,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  had  not  returned 
when  bed-time  came. 

It  was  the  week  before  Christmas  when  this  happened,  and  the 
snow,  which  had  seemed  to  keep  back  so  unreasonably  long, 
appeared  to  be  making  up  for  lost  time  ;  it  fell  without  intermis- 
sion, and  lay  thick  and  white  upon  the  earth. 

Nat  was  not  always  as  mindful  of  regular  meal-times  as  the 
young  people  who  had  no  infirmity  of  mind,  but  he  had  never 
before  absented  himself  from  home  all  night.  Many  were  the 
questions  which  had  to  be  answered  by  the  boys  who  were  known 
to  be  among  Nat's  chief  tormentors.  They  declared,  one  and  all, 
that  they  had  not  seen  t  Softy,'  to  use  their  favourite  nickname. 

George  Cawlishaw  was  generally  called  a  *  rip.'  He  was  the 
leader  in  most  of  the  mischief  which  took  place  among  the  rising 
race,  and  he  had  often  made  Nat  cry ;  so  the  thoughts  of  most  people 
turned  to  George,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  mystery.  But  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  seen  Nat  for  two  or  three  days.  George  was  red-headed  and 
had  a  pug  nose,  which  did  not  add  to  his  beauty.  He  had  large 
strong  teeth  also,  and  could  break  a  nail  with  them,  a  feat  which 
he  was  fond  of  performing.  He  felt  honoured  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  singled  out  as  the  most  likely  boy  to  have  caused  Nat's 
disappearance ;  being  only  about  thirteen  years  old,  he  felt  that 
importance  was  thrust  upon  him  early  in  life. 

i  I  seed  him  near  the  "  Packhorse," '  said  George.  '"And 
what  have  you  gotten  in  your  hand  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Birdlime,"  he 
said.  "  Let  me  look  at  it,"  says  I,  and  off  he  goes  like  anything, 
and  I  couldn't  catch  him  because  he  went  over  walls,  and  nobody 
can  catch  him  over  walls  when  he  gets  a  start.' 

'  What  did  you  want  to  catch  him  for  ?  '  somebody  asked,  who 
saw  that  George  could  not  be  proved  guilty  of  the  fault  which 
was  first  laid  to  his  charge,  but  who  perceived  how  another  offence 
might  possibly  be  brought  home  to  him. 

'  Yes,  what  did  thou  want  to  catch  him  for  ? '  asked  other 
neighbours,  who  knew  quite  well  that  almost  every  boy  in  the 
village  had  done  the  same  thing  times  innumerable.  But  the 
public  conscience  seems  to  wake  up  when  there  is  an  event  out  of 
the  common,  and  people  become  inconveniently  exacting  all  at 
once. 

George  made  no  reply,  but  took  to  his  heels  and  sought  the 
security  of  his  own  home.  Heads  were  shaken  after  his  summary 
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departure,  and  trie  opinion  was  expressed  that  poor  Nat  Pepsley 
was  not  the  only  one  who  might  have  died  in  his  cradle  with 
advantage  to  his  friends. 

After  George  had  gone  the  conversation  turned  again  upon 
the  extraordinary  fondness  of  Silas  and  Betty  for  their  afflicted 
son. 

'  I  shouldn't  like  Nat  to  disappear  and  never  turn  up  again,' 
said  Ann  Growden,  fastening  her  hair  for  the  third  time  within 
half  an  hour. 

'  Who  said  you  would  ? '  asked  Eunice  Kirk  sharply,  as  if 
Ann's  remark  had  intimated  that  other  people  were  short  of 
feeling.  Eunice  invariably  took  Ann  up  if  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  Ann  was  one  of  those  good-natured  people  who  have 
a  vague  idea  that  they  are  faulty  in  some  respects,  and  must 
submit  as  patiently  as  possible  to  the  censures  and  corrections  of 
their  neighbours. 

Susan  Midgebout  came  to  the  rescue,  by  telling  what  had 
happened  in  Manchester  when  she  lived  there.  It  was  about  a 
disappearance,  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers  was 
that  it  is  as  common  a  thing  for  people  to  disappear  from  Man- 
chester as  to  remain  at  home. 

4  But  Frewston  is  very  different,'  Eunice  Kirk  remarked,  *  and 
I  am  glad  it  is.  What  would  be  the  good  of  living  here  if  we 
were  no  better  off  than  they  are  in  big  towns,  where  they  have 
gas-lamps  in  every  street  and  policemen  walking  up  and  down  ?  ' 

Eunice  had  a  way  of  coming  down  heavily  upon  people  who 
differed  from  her,  and  though  there  was  a  general  idea  that  she 
was  wrong  in  many  of  her  opinions,  yet  it  was  known  by  expe- 
rience that  nothing  pleasant  came  out  of  controversy  with  her ;  so 
the  gossips  took  the  opportunity  of  adjourning  to  their  several 
homes,  or  they  walked  as  far  as  the  cottage  where  the  Pepsleys 
lived. 

Betty  Pepsley  looked  like  a  person  who  had  suffered  a  great 
deal.  She  always  wore  black,  and  that  was  singular  in  a  place 
like  Frewston  ;  but  many  years  before  she  had  occasion  to  go  into 
mourning  for  her  mother,  and  had  never  worn  garments  of  any 
other  colour  since.  She  spoke  but  few  words,  and  had  a  habit  of 
placing  her  left  hand  upon  her  mouth  when  anybody  addressed 
her.  Silas,  her  husband,  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  knew 
that  life  could  not  turn  out  very  well  for  him,  but  who  cared  very 
little  about  that ;  he  usually  had  both  hands  in  his  pockets  when 
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he  was  not  working,  and  he  shook  his  head  a  good  deal,  as  if  he 
was  passing  silent  verdicts  upon  the  condition  of  society. 

Silas  worked  at  Bastow  &  Borcliffe's,  and  had  worked  there  all 
his  life.  He  was  a  steady,  industrious  man,  and  was  trusted  by 
his  employers,  but  since  Nat's  disappearance  he  had  not  been 
near  the  mill.  He  had  worn  himself  out  ranging  about  the 
country.  He  was  in  the  cottage,  however,  when  the  gossips 
entered.  Betty  placed  her  hand  on  her  mouth  and  shook  her 
head  when  she  was  asked  whether  anything  had  been  heard  or 
not;  but  Silas,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  said,  *  The  lad 
will  not  be  found  here,  and  if  you  people  want  to  help  you  will 
go  and  look  for  him.' 

Thus  rebuked,  the  gossips  beat  a  speedy  retreat. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    COMING    MEN. 

IT  was  sometimes  said  that  Frewston  people  worshipped  the  names 
of  Bastow  and  Borcliffe.  This,  however,  was  the  sarcastic  remark 
of  outsiders,  such  as  the  men  and  women  of  Northbridge  and 
Harding,  where  there  were  only  third-rate  mills.  The  Frewston 
people  themselves  repudiated  the  charge,  and  ascribed  it  to  the 
ignorance  and  envy  of  those  who  would  have  been  thankful  to 
find  employment  with  a  firm  where  short  time  was  unknown  and 
wages  were  good. 

The  founders  of  the  firm  were  dead.  John  Bastow  and  James 
Borcliffe  had  started  life  in  humble  circumstances,  but  by  their 
energy  and  enterprise  they  had  established  a  business  which  was 
second  to  none  in  the  district.  Their  children  did  not  follow  in 
their  footsteps;  the  plain  living  and  hard  work  of  the  seniors 
was  not  relished  by  the  next  generation.  What  the  founders  had 
looked  after  themselves  the  sons  left  to  trustworthy  servants. 
But  still  the  business  flourished,  and  the  old  names  were  revered 
by  the  common  people. 

There  were  both  Bastows  and  Borcliffes,  however,  at  Frewston 
who  were  not  partners  in  the  firm.  They  were  descended  from 
brothers  or  cousins  of  the  founders,  and  enjoyed  a  kind  of  reflected 
glory,  but  they  were  servants,  and  some  of  them  did  not  occupy 
positions  of  great  importance.  Jf  any  of  these  Bastows  or  Bor- 
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cliffes  manifested  unusual  ability  they  were  sure  to  be  promoted ; 
and  many  of  the  foremen  and  chiefs  of  departments  rejoiced  in 
the  names  by  which  the  proprietors  were  distinguished,  and 
perhaps  rejoiced  in  kinship  with  the  great  people.  There  were 
dissatisfied  men  and  women  even  in  Frewston.  Some  of  them, 
who  had  never  made  any  advance  in  social  position,  but  who  had 
gone  on  from  year  to  year  without  enterprise  or  effort,  were  fond 
of  laying  the  blame  upon  their  names. 

*  If  I  happened  to  be  called  Bastow  instead  of  Pickles  I  should 
not  be  messing  about  doing  odd  jobs.'  A  remark  like  that  might 
often  be  heard  in  the  kitchen  of  the  (  Packhorse.' 

6  And  if  I  happened  to  be  called  Borcliffe  instead  of  Chowt  I 
shouldn't  be  a  carter,'  was  a  common  reply. 

That  was  not  a  fair  criticism,  because  there  were  both  Bastows 
and  Borcliffes  who  were  among  the  poorest  people  in  Frewston. 
If  Sydney  Bastow  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  it  was  because  of  his 
ability  and  industry ;  and  if  Fred  Borcliffe  had  come  to  the  front, 
it  was  because  he  had  striven  to  qualify  himself  for  a  post  of  honour. 

Frewston  was  a  place  to  stimulate  ambition.  On  the  hillsides 
all  around  were  mansions  which  had  been  built  by  Bastows  and 
Borcliffes,  or  by  those  who  had  married  daughters  of  the  families. 
Perhaps  the  owners  were  often  away,  in  London  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  the  houses  were  there,  like  monuments  which  testified 
to  the  possibility  of  self-help.  They  had  been  built  out  of 
Frewston  Mill,  and  the  mill  had  been  started  by  two  poor  men. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  times  had  changed,  and  that 
people  could  not  accumulate  fortunes  as  readily  as  was  done  fifty 
years  before,  but  there  were  sanguine  exceptions  to  the  rule — 
men  who  said  the  sea  contained  as  good  fish  as  ever  were  caught, 
and  that  the  world  became  no  worse  when  it  became  older. 

Sydney  Bastow  and  Fred  Borcliffe  were  sometimes  called  the 
'  coming  men  '  by  these  people  in  Frewston,  who  had  no  objection 
to  apply  high-sounding  names  to  the  prominent  features  of  a  village. 

4  Those  two  will  be  heard  about,'  said  the  local  prophets.  '  It 
is  in  them  to  make  a  noise,  and  what's  in  a  man  comes  out  one 
way  or  another.' 

If  such  remarks  were  made  in  the  hearing  of  persons  who  had 
no  admiration  or  good  wishes  for  Sydney  and  Fred,  there  was  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  high  climbing  and  far  falling  often  went 
together. 

Sydney  and  Fred  were  distant  kinsmen  of  the  Bastows  and  the 
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Borcliffes,  as  it  was  customary  to  distinguish  the  individuals 
who  not  only  enjoyed  the  family  names,  but  shared  the  fortune 
which  made  the  names  famous.  Sydney  was  in  the  office, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  man  who  had  the  financial  affairs 
of  Frewston  Mill  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Fred's  tastes  had  led  him 
to  pay  attention  to  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  business,  and 
he  was  credited  with  having  made  improvements  in  machinery 
which  saved  considerable  sums  in  the  production  of  woollens,  and 
placed  the  firm  in  a  good  position  for  competing  with  their  rivals 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

There  was  one  man  in  Frewston  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
wit  of  the  place,  and  whose  remarks  were  constantly  quoted  by 
his  neighbours;  this  was  Amos  Pulp,  an  excellent  singer,  and, 
what  was  more  surprising  in  the  opinion  of  his  admirers,  '  a  chap 
who  made  his  songs  out  of  his  own  head — songs  about  anybody 
or  anything — and  sung  them,  too,  just  as  if  somebody  else  had 
made  them.'  It  was  difficult  to  say  how  Pulp  lived.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  his  wife  and  children  all  went  to  the  mill  might 
'  explain  the  mystery ;  but  certain  it  was  that  Amos  himself  did 
not  work.  He  was  a  bright  and  shining  light  at  the  '  Packhorse,' 
and  he  said  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  making 
others  happy,  which  really  meant  when  he  was  drinking  at  his 
friends'  expense,  and  making  sport  for  them  in  return  for  their 
generosity. 

Amos  Pulp  said  that  people  who  get  on  in  the  world  are  either 
wolves  or  foxes ;  and  in  his  opinion  Fred  Borcliffe  was  a  wolf,  and 
Sydney  Bastow  was  a  fox. 

As  the  frequent  customers  at  the  *  Packhorse  '  were  not  in  any 
danger  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  it  commonly  happened  that 
this  opinion  was  favourably  received  without  any  careful  investi- 
gation. Perhaps  there  was  a  little  doubt  about  the  application  of 
the  principle.  Was  Fred  a  wolf,  and  was  Sydney  a  fox  ?  Amos 
could  call  witnesses  to  testify  that  Fred  Borcliffe  was  impatient 
and  overbearing  towards  the  men.  Then  he  asked,  '  Is  not 
Sydney  Bastow  fair  and  pleasant  with  everybody  ?  '  Could  any- 
thing more  be  required  to  prove  the  point  ?  If  so,  Amos  would 
sing  a  song  about  the  wolf  and  the  fox. 

This  song  represented  the  wolf  and  fox  going  into  partnership, 
and  deciding  that  between  them  they  would  conquer  the  world. 
The  wolf  was  to  use  his  teeth  and  the  fox  his  tongue.  By  force 
and  cunning  they  managed  to  exterminate  all  the  animals  in  the 
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district  where  they  lived;  then  they  quarrelled,  and  the  wolf 
killed  the  fox  and  ate  him,  but  the  fox's  tongue  stuck  in  the 
wolf's  throat  with  fatal  results.  The  wolf's  dying  words  were — 

I  don't  know  whjch  of  us  wins. 

I  killed  the  fox,  I  say  ; 
I  killed  him  for  his  sins, 

And  now  the  price  I  pay  ; 
For  the  fox's  tongue  will  stop  my  breath 
And  doom  me  to  an  untimely  death — 
And  doom  me  to  an  untimely  death  1 

Who  could  argue  against  a  song  ?  It  was  far  easier  to  express 
admiration  of  the  singer  than  to  venture  into  the  stormy  sea  of 
criticism ;  so  the  glasses  were  filled  again,  and  Amos  was  encored. 
'Amos  ought  to  write  a  book,  he  ought  indeed,'  said  the 
topers;  'he  would  make  his  fortune.  Everybody  in  Frewston 
would  buy  it.' 

Everything  contained  in  this  statement  was  received  with 
perfect  unanimity. 

Sydney  and  Fred  were  about  the  same  age ;  they  had  been 
schoolfellows  together,  and  had  risen  in  their  different  depart- 
ments with  equal  rapidity.  But  they  had  never  been  companions, 
and  it  was  rumoured  among  the  people  that  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  them. 

'  They  both  mean  to  get  to  the  top,'  said  the  gossips,  '  and 
they  seem  to  think  there  is  room  for  only  one  there.' 

*  I  think  Fred  Borcliffe  will  win,'  was  a  remark  often  heard  ; 
4  he  has  his  head  full  of  machinery,  and  machinery's  the  thing  in 
these  days.  They  say  Sydney  is  wonderful  at  books  and  figures, 
but  what  are  books  and  figures  ?  Amos  Pulp  could  write  a  book, 
and  as  to  figures,  Nat  Pepsley  can  do  more  with  them  than  any- 
body in  Frewston — a  good  deal  more  than  Sydney  Bastow  can.' 
'  But  there's  Miss  Alice  Ventnor.' 

This  was  a  remark  made  by  one  who  believed  in  Sydney's 
chances,  and  it  was  known  to  be  an  important  consideration.  All 
the  advocates  of  Fred  Borcliffe  could  say  was  : 

'  Suppose  Fred  gets  Miss  Alice,  then  where  is  Sydney  ?  ' 
Shaken  heads  were  deemed  a  sufficient  reply. 
Miss  Alice  Ventnor  was  said  to  unite  in  herself  the  two  famous 
families    of  Bastow  and   Borcliffe.     She   numbered   among   her 
ancestors  kinsmen  of  both  the  founders  of  Frewston  Mills.     Her 
mother  was  a  Borcliffe  and  her  father's  mother  was  a  Bastow. 
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Hubert  Ventnor,  her  father,  was  dead,  and  she  lived  with  her 
widowed  mother  at  Ferndene,  one  of  the  houses  which  could  be 
seen  from  Frewston.  Her  father  had  been  a  partner  in  the  firm, 
one  of  the  working  partners,  and  had  taken  great  interest  in  Fred 
and  Sydney.  The  common  opinion  was  that  one  of  them  would 
win  Alice's  love,  but  parties  were  divided  as  to  which  of  the 
rivals  was  likely  to  be  successful.  Mr.  Ventnor  was  thought  to 
have  favoured  Sydney,  but  Mrs.  Ventnor  was  said  to  prefer  Fred. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  Frewston  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  commotion  which  even  caused  the  disappearance  of  Nat  Pepsley 
to  be  forgotten.  Sydney  Bastow  had  been  robbed  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  was  driving  from  Holdworth,  where  he  had 
been  to  the  bank,  and  he  was  bringing  the  money  for  wages,  as 
was  his  custom,  when  he  had  an  accident  near  Grarside  Wood  and 
was  robbed.  He  was  not  injured  much,  but  could  scarcely  give 
an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The  horse  had  stumbled  and 
Sydney  had  been  pitched  out  of  the  gig  and  stunned ;  when  he 
recovered  he  found  that  the  bag  containing  the  money  was  gone. 
He  had  seen  nobody,  and  was  as  much  puzzled  with  the  affair  as 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

In  some  mysterious  manner  it  began  to  be  whispered  about 
that  Sydney  had  not  been  robbed,  but  had  concocted  a  scheme 
by  which  he  might  appropriate  the  money  without  exciting 
suspicion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RIVALS. 

FERNDENE  was  a  pleasant  place,  though  Frewston  Mill  was  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the  landscape  ;  but  it  was  not  an  eye- 
sore— artistic  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  its  appear- 
ance was  as  nearly  picturesque  as  could  be  expected  from  a  mill. 
Then  there  were  hills  all  around,  with  wooded  slopes,  and  there 
were  various  mansions  dotted  about.  It  was  often  remarked  that 
all  the  houses  connected  with  Frewston  Mill  were  in  sight  of  each 
other,  and  the  mill  could  be  seen  from  every  one.  People  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  fond  of  calling  the  mansions 
4  mill-houses  ; '  but  as  the  Bastows  and  the  Borcliffes  advanced  in 
wealth  and  importance  the  name  lost  any  stigma  which  may  have 
been  attached  to  it  at  first,  and  *  mill-houses '  was  uttered  without 
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sneer  or  contempt,  especially  by  those  who  were  said  to  have 
more  rank  than  money,  and  who  sometimes  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  Frewston  when  they  wondered  what  would  become  of 
their  marriageable  daughters  and  their  younger  sons. 

Alice  Ventnor  and  her  mother  lived  at  Ferndene  almost  all  the 
year  round.  That  had  been  their  custom  during  Mr.  Ventnor's 
life,  and  they  did  not  care  to  change  it  after  his  death.  Mrs. 
Ventnor's  leading  feature  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  her 
this  sense  took  an  exaggerated  form  which  was  almost  ludicrous. 
Her  friends  said  that  she  not  only  obeyed  her  conscience,  but 
urged  her  conscience  to  become  more  and  more  exacting.  Like 
all  people  of  the  kind,  she  was  prone  to  impose  her  own  views  and 
feelings  upon  others,  and  she  wanted  her  conscience  to  be  not 
only  her  own  monitor  and  guide  but  theirs  also.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  Alice  that  her  mother  fancied  Fred  Borcliffe  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Fred  was  rather  blunt  and  dogmatic,  and  this 
appeared  to  suit  Mrs.  Ventnor's  temperament.  Alice  would  far 
rather  have  encouraged  Sydney  Bastow,  but  of  course  that  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  maiden's  knowledge  of  her  own  heart's 
possibilities  made  her  seem  reserved.  Her  father  had  been  fond 
of  Sydney  ;  that  might  have  something  to  do  with  Mrs.  Ventnor's 
preference  for  Fred,  because  that  lady  had  not  often  found  herself 
in  strict  accord  with  her  husband's  views.  '  He  was  a  good  man 
according  to  his  light,'  she  sometimes  said,  <  but  I  am  afraid  that 
on  many  points  his  light  was  defective.' 

Mr.  Ventnor  had  been  a  jovial  kind  of  man,  with  a  weakness, 
perhaps,  for  careless  expressions,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  wife's 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  fancies  had  sometimes  made  him 
say  more  than  he  meant.  But  he  was  a  very  generous  man,  and 
had  taken  a  great  interest  in  both  Fred  and  Sydney.  Without 
his  help  and  encouragement  it  is  not  likely  that  either  of  them 
would  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded them  in  early  life.  He  had  said  sometimes,  6 1  take 
more  credit  to  myself  for  Fred  than  I  do  for  Sydney.  Fred  had 
the  making  of  almost  anything  in  him,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
but  I  think  Sydney  would  have  become  a  decent  fellow  wherever 
he  had  been.  Then  Fred  had  unfavourable  surroundings  ;  his 
family  were  not  a  good  lot,  I  must  say  that,  even  though  he  has 
some  of  the  real  old  Borcliffe  blood  in  him.  I  got  his  folk  to 
clear  out  of  Frewston,  which  was  a  good  job  for  Fred,  and  anything 
but  a  bad  job  for  the  rest  of  the  people  here.  They  went  to 
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Grabdell,  which  is  a  bigger  place;  Grabdell  people  say  it  is  a 
better  place,  too.  That  is  a  matter  which  I  do  not  care  to  decide. 
Sydney  was  an  orphan,  and  though  nobody  ever  thinks  an  orphan 
is  better  for  being  without  parents,  yet  I  know  what  I  know.' 

During  Mr.  Ventnor's  life  Sydney  and  Fred  had  been  frequent 
visitors  at  Ferndene,  but  after  his  death  they  did  not  go  so  often. 
It  had  always  been  easier  to  perceive  that  Mrs.  Ventnor  preferred 
Fred  than  that  Mr.  Ventnor  preferred  Sydney.  But  neither  of 
the  young  men  knew  Alice's  preference,  or  whether  she  cared 
about  either  of  them. 

In  their  different  ways  the  young  men  both  loved  Alice,  and 
the  only  person  who  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  it  was  Alice  her- 
self. There  was  no  reserve  or  embarrassment  about  her  when  they 
came  to  Ferndene,  or  when  she  met  them  at  other  places.  She 
had  known  them  since  childhood,  and  knew  that  they  were 
remotely  her  kinsmen ;  her  father  had  treated  them  almost  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  sons,  and  her  mother  had  always  welcomed 
them  as  if  the  tie  which  bound  them  had  been  of  the  closest 
kind. 

Some  people  said  Alice  was  rather  too  pale,  others  said  she 
was  rather  too  tali ;  therefore  it  would  be  safe  to  conjecture  that 
no  particular  fault  could  be  found  with  her  appearance.  She  was 
tall,  and  she  was  pale,  but  these  feafures  in  reality  enhanced 
her  beauty  instead  of  spoiling  it.  In  Sydney's  eyes  she  was 
perfect,  as  he  often  said  to  himself.  Perhaps  Fred  was  never 
carried  away  sufficiently  to  give  utterance,  even  in  secret,  to 
language  so  extravagant,  but  he  felt  that  he  would  rather  have 
Alice  Ventnor  than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

The  two  young  men  appeared  to  take  fcr  granted  that  Alice 
would  become  the  wife  of  one  of  them.  They  felt  no  jealousy 
towards  any  of  their  neighbours,  or  any  of  the  eligible  young 
fellows  who  lived  farther  away,  and  whom  they  met  occasionally 
at  one  or  other  of  the  Bastow  and  Borcliffe  houses.  The  struggle 
was  between  themselves,  they  knew,  and  they  wondered  with 
aching  hearts  what  the  result  would  be. 

Alice  was  never  mentioned  between  them,  and  no  subject  of 
a  confidential  character  was  ever  discussed  by  them.  Yet  they 
did  not  quarrel,  and  a  stranger  could  not  have  guessed  that  their 
feelings  towards  each  other  were  akin  to  distrust  and  dislike. 

Fred  suspected  that  Alice  preferred  Sydney,  but  he  was  not 
sure,  and  he  fancied  that  Sydney  was  too  blind  to  perceive  the 
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preference.  Sydney  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  Alice 
cared  more  for  Fred  than  for  him,  but  he  knew  on  which  side  the 
mother's  partiality  was,  and  he  tormented  himself  with  fears  that 
this  might  affect  the  maiden's  choice. 

Neither  of  the  lovers  dared  to  speak — the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  that;  but  in  each  heart  the  feeling  grew  stronger  that  if 
fortune  would  remove  the  rival,  then  the  long-desired  chance 
would  come. 

A  branch  mill  was  opened  in  America,  and  Fred  was  asked  to 
go  out  there  and  superintend  it,  with  the  prospect  of  a  partner- 
ship. The  opportunity  was  a  splendid  one,  but  he  would  not  go. 
Another  practical  man  was  sent  out,  and  Sydney  was  asked  to  go 
and  take  charge  of  the  place  for  a  year,  and  he  was  then  to  return, 
and  remain  at  Frewston,  with  a  partnership.  But  he  would  not 
go.  These  refusals  would  have  been  unaccountable  if  the  princi- 
pals had  not  suspected  the  truth.  The  reason  was  not  sufficient 
in  their  estimation,  but  they  believed  it  was  the  reason,  and  made 
other  arrangements. 

Perhaps  rivals  always  think  each  other  unworthy  to  possess 
the  object  of  their  common  regard.  Sydney  wanted  Alice  for  him- 
self, but  behind  this  great  prevailing  feeling  there  was  another — 
he  believed  that  Fred  was  of  all  men  the  least  suited  to  her.  A 
man  in  love  is  not  the  best  person  to  choose  who  shall  marry  the 
object  of  his  affection  if  he  cannot  have  her  himself;  he  pro- 
bably thinks  the  world  does  not  contain  another  who  would  make 
her  happy.  Love  may  be  self-depreciative,  but  when  it  reaches 
its  lowest  point  of  humiliation,  it  has  egotism  enough  left  to  blind 
it  to  the  good  qualities  of  a  rival.  But  Sydney's  judgment  was. 
not  warped  by  prejudice  only  ;  he  knew  that  Fred  was  not  living 
the  kind  of  life  which  unsophisticated  people,  like  the  Ventnors, 
gave  him  credit  for. 

'He  goes  to  Grrabdell  a  good  deal,'  Sydney  said  ;  '  and  though 
his  people  are  there,  and  he  may  pretend  that  he  is  only  perform- 
ing the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  own  family,  yet  I  know  better. 
His  brothers  have  a  bad  name  in  Grrabdell,  and  he  is  doing  nothing 
to  make  things  any  better.' 

But  whatever  Sydney  might  say  to  himself  on  that  subject, 
he  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  it  at  Ferndene.  He 
wished  that  the  Ventnors  knew  everything,  but  by  no  word  or; 
sign  did  he  betray  his  opinion  of  Fred. 

'I  have  heard  about  soinebodj,'  he  mused,  'who  deliberately 
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took  for  motto,  "  Through  indignity  to  dignity."  That  would  not 
suit  me ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  anybody  to  do 
wrong  in  order  that  truth  may  prevail.'  This  was  brave,  but  it 
did  not  remove  uneasiness  from  the  heart.  Sydney  discovered, 
as  many  besides  him  have  discovered,  that  reflections  and  maxims 
which  ought  to  bring  peace  and  contentment  have  sometimes  a 
way  of  leaving  those  who  indulge  in  them  uneasy  and  dissatisfied. 

Fred's  opinion  of  Sydney  was  summed  up  in  the  harmless  but 
not  very  pleasant  word,  '  milksop.'  He  had  not  a  very  high 
opinion  of  human  nature,  especially  masculine  human  nature. 
He  seemed  to  know  his  own  weaknesses  and  to  reason  from  him- 
self outward. 

*  I  am  not  immaculate  myself,'  he  said,  *  and  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  nobody  else  is.  One  man  stumbles  over  big  things,  and 
another  stumbles  over  little  ones ;  but  stumbling  is  stumbling, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause.' 

There  were  not  two  handsomer  young  fellows  about  F'rewston 
than  the  two  rivals.  Fred  Borcliffe  was  more  strongly  built  than 
Sydney  Bastow,  and  was  darker ;  but  Sydney  had  the  pleasanter 
countenance  and  the  more  agreeable  manners.  They  were  both 
well  educated,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ventnor,  and  both 
had  reached  high  and  lucrative  positions  at  Frewston  Mill. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  when  people  heard  that  Sydney  had 
been  robbed  near  Grarside  Wood.  Frewston  was  almost  free  from 
crime.  Burglary  and  highway  robbery  were  looked  upon  as  the 
misfortunes  of  remote  places,  and  it  never  entered  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  that  such  calamities  could  visit  them. 

Then  there  was  the  rumour  started,  nobody  knew  how  or 
where,  that  it  was  not  a  real  robbery  but  a  pretended  one,  and  that 
Sydney  was  himself  the  real  culprit.  Amos  Pulp  was  one  of  the 
first  to  suggest  it. 

But  worse  followed.  The  robbery  became  associated  with  Nat 
Pepsley's  disappearance.  Nat,  in  his  rambling  fashion,  had  said 
something  about  Sydney  Bastow  and  a  robbery  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds ;  he  had  even  mentioned  Garside  Wood.  The  person  who 
gave  this  information  had  taken  no  notice  of  Nat's  talk,  and  had 
forgotten  it  until  the  robbery  really  happened,  for  Nat  was  known 
to  be  a  great  romancer  if  he  could  find  a  listener. 

Frewston  was  aroused,  and  a  thorough  search  was  made  at  last 
for  the  missing  one. 

Nat  was  found  in  the  snow,  not  far  from  the  bridge  which 
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crossed  Lazy  Beck.  He  must  have  been  dead  for  some  days.  His 
neck  was  broken ;  and  it  looked  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  a  tree, 
and  then  the  snow  had  covered  him,  and  kept  him  from  sight 
until  the  thorough  search  was  made. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN   OPEN   VERDICT. 

MRS.  VENTNOR'S  sense  of  duty  began  to  manifest  itself  in  a  very 
dogmatic  manner  when  she  heard  the  news,  which  seemed  to  rush 
about  like  something  mad,  and  which  exaggerated  simple  facts 
and  supplied  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  information.  She 
assumed  at  once  that  Sydney  had  been  guilty  of  unspeakable 
crimes,  and  that  henceforth  he  ought  to  be  put  away  from  the 
affectionate  regard  of  all  his  former  friends.  If  the  subject  had 
not  been  so  serious,  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  hear  the  lady 
speak  about  the  esteem  in  which  she  had  always  held  Sydney ; 
she  even  said  to  Alice : 

*  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  he  cared  more  for  you  than 
his  position  justified,  but  when  I  thought  he  was  respectable  and 
upright  I  never  felt  the  least  resentment  against  him  ;  I  did  not, 
Alice.     He  is  a  Bastow,  and  your  grandmother  was  a  Bastow ;  I 
am  a  Borcliffe  myself,  and  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  any  well- 
conducted  Bastow  is  not  good  enough  for  any  Borcliffe  in  the 
world.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  this  disgrace.     We  shall 
all  feel  it,  but  I  think  it  is  paining  me  more  than  anyone.     I  am 
putting  him  away  from  my  heart  entirely,   and  the  wrench  is 
dreadful.     Why,  Alice,  he  might  possibly  have  been  your ' 

Mrs.  Ventnor  was  not  able  to  finish  the  sentence ;  the  vision 
of  past  possibilities  was  too  dreadful  for  words. 

A  faint  blush  passed  over  the  pale  features  of  Alice  when  she 
listened  to  her  mother,  and  then,  in  a  calm  tone,  she  replied : 

*  I  think  we  had  better  say  nothing  about  this  subject  until  we 
know  the  particulars.     We  have  heard  half  a  dozen  contradictory 
rumours,  which  cannot  all  be  true.     Perhaps  they  are  all  false.' 

<  But,  Alice ' 

Fortunately  there  was  a  visitor  announced,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted. 

When  we  have  perfect  faith  in  the  honour  of  our  friends,  we 
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grieve  in  our  confidence  if  circumstances  place  them  in  doubtful 
positions,  and  what  looks  like  evidence  is  against  them. 

Sydney  had  been  robbed  or  he  had  not ;  either  alternative 
was  a  misfortune,  but,  as  Alice  knew,  the  greater  misfortune  was 
not  to  have  been  robbed.  But  the  possibility  of  that  was  never 
seriously  entertained  in  her  mind. 

Then  this  talk  about  Nat  Pepsley  having  said  something  con- 
cerning the  robbery  a  day  or  two  before  it  happened — that  was 
bewildering.  He  mentioned  the  place  and  the  sum.  Nat's  violent 
death  was  another  strange  circumstance. 

There  was  enough  to  fill  Alice's  heart  with  sadness,  though  her 
belief  in  Sydney's  integrity  did  not  waver. 

Fred  was  out  of  the  way  at  this  time.  He  had  been  sent  un- 
expectedly to  France  by  the  firm,  to  inspect  some  new  machinery, 
and  he  returned  to  Frewston  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  whole 
place  was  agitated  as  no  inhabitant  could  remember  it  to  have 
been  agitated  before. 

It  was  a  rare  time  for  the  '  Packhorse.'  Men  who  never 
entered  a  public-house  under  ordinary  circumstances  dropped  in 
to  hear  the  latest  news ;  and  women  who  generally  held  public- 
houses  in  abhorrence  were  glad  to  hear  what  had  been  said,  and 
allowed  their  husbands  to  go  and  have  a  glass  of  something, 
without  favouring  them  with  the  usual  tirade  against  drink-shops 
and  loafers. 

An  inquest  was  held  over  Nat  Pepsley,  and,  by  the  coroner's 
direction,  an  open  verdict  was  returned.  This  open  verdict  was  a 
mysterious  something  which  filled  the  general  public  with  awe, 
and  it  was  discussed  at  the  t  Packhorse  '  with  interest  which  in- 
creased as  the  drink  was  consumed. 

The  most  important  witness  at  the  coroner's  inquiry  was  a  boy 
called  Frowden — a  very  quiet  boy,  and  almost  the  only  one  in 
Frewston  who  did  not  join  in  the  tricks  which  had  been  played 
upon  Nat.  He  had  white  hair  and  pink  eyes,  and  he  was  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  pets.  Nat  Pepsley  had  often  caught  birds  for  him. 
Frowden  was  teased  by  the  boys,  and  that  circumstance  had 
helped  to  cement  the  friendship  between  him  and  Nat.  His  name 
was  Kichard,  but  everybody  called  him  '  Dicky,'  except  the  boys, 
and  they  called  him  '  Dickybird.' 

Dicky  said  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Nat  dis- 
appeared he  had  seen  him  not  far  from  the  school.  Nat  was 
going  to  the  woods?  and  Diqky  wanted  to  go  with  him,  but  had  to 
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go  to  school  instead.  Nat  said  something  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  being  a  good  deal  of  money.  Dicky  agreed  with  him. 
Then  Nat  said  something  about  robbery  being  very  wrong.  Dicky 
agreed  with  that.  Incoherent  remarks  were  then  made  about  the 
Twisted  Slope,  near  Garside  Wood,  and  about  Sydney  Bastow ; 
but  Dicky  thought  Nat  was  rambling  a  bit  in  his  mind,  as  he  did 
sometimes.  When  the  robbery  took  place,  however,  and  it  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Twisted  Slope,  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  the 
sum  taken,  and  Sydney  Bastow  was  the  victim,  Dicky  remembered 
everything  which  Nat  had  said  to  him,  and  he  told  his  mother, 
who  speedily  told  her  neighbours,  so  that  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  it  was  known  throughout  Frewston. 

Dicky  was  carefully  questioned  by  the  coroner,  but  his  testi- 
mony never  wavered.  Nat  had  said  that  to  him,  every  word  of  it, 
and  the  reason  why  Dicky  had  not  mentioned  it  sooner  was  that 
Nat  often  said  funny  things  to  him.  But  he  did  not  think  Nat 
had  ever  said  anything  to  him  about  robberies  before.  He  did 
not  know  where  the  information  came  from.  It  was  nearly  school- 
time,  and  he  was  afraid  of  being  late,  so  he  did  not  stand  more 
than  a  minute  or  two. 

'  Well,  you  have  been  carrying  on  during  my  absence,'  said 
Fred  Borcliffe  to  Mr.  Anderson  Bastow,  one  of  the  partners,  a 
long-headed  man,  who  was  said  to  know  more  about  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  business  than  any  other  member  of  the  firm.  He  was 
usually  called  Mr.  Anderson,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
Christian  names  largely  where  so  many  Bastows  and  Borcliffes 
were  together. 

*  It  is  a  very  disagreeable  affair,'  replied  Mr.  Anderson.  '  If  it 
had  been  anybody  but  Sydney,  I  should  have  suspected  foul  play. 
I  do  not  mean  that  fair  play  accounts  for  what  has  happened ;  but 
if  anybody  but  Sydney  had  been  robbed,  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  a  trick.  There  has  been  dirty  work  somewhere,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  Sydney,  because  people  will  talk.' 

Then  Fred  asked  for  the  particulars,  and  Mr.  Anderson  told 
him  all  that  was  known. 

'  What  will  be  done  ?  '  F>ed  asked. 

4  The  police  have  it  in  hand,'  was  the  reply.  *  The  strange 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  an  idiot  son  of  Silas  Pepsley  knew  some- 
thing about  the  robbery  beforehand.' 

4  That  is  strange  ! '  Fred  exclaimed. 
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Then  Mr.  Anderson  told  him  about  Dicky  Frowden's  evidence, 
and  Fred  was  deeply  interested  in  it. 

'  It  is  strange  that  so  much  should  be  known,  and  no  more,' 
,said  Fred.  Then  he  began  to  talk  about  the  machinery  which  he 
had  seen  in  France,  and  the  two  became  absorbed  in  matters  of 
business. 

This  interview  took  place  at  the  mill,  and  when  Fred  left  he 
turned  his  footsteps  towards  his  own  home,  a  pleasant  house  on 
the  way  to  Ferndene.  It  was  the  place  which  old  John  Bastow 
built  for  himself  when  he  left  the  cottage  in  which  he  lived  until 
his  fortune  was  secured.  Fred  had  a  housekeeper,  who  had  known 
him  from  childhood,  a  silent  old  woman,  called  Levick. 

Fred  looked  with  longing  eyes  towards  Ferndene,  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  undecided  whether  to  go  there  or  not ;  but  with 
reluctance  he  entered  his  own  door,  saying  to  himself,  '  I  must 
take  time  to  think.' 

Mrs.  Levick  might  be  silent  with  most  people,  and  it  was 
sometimes  said  that,  if  a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head,  she  ought 
to  beat  Solomon  himself;  but  she  was  communicative  enough  to 
her  master,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  a  great  deal  to  tell 
him,  for  before  he  had  been  many  minutes  in  the  house  she  was 
repeating  to  him  all  she  had  heard  about  the  strange  events  which 
had  happened  while  he  was  in  France. 

Sydney  Bastow  did  not  care  to  have  the  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  house,  but  he  lodged  with  an  old  couple  whose  home 
he  had  shared  since  his  boyhood.  Moses  Hellewell,  with  whom 
Sydney  lodged,  was  a  clerk  at  the  mill ;  he  might  have  .been 
superannuated  long  before,  but  he  had  always  asked  to  be  kept 
on ;  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  being  separated  from  it.  Sydney  had  been  a  boy  under  him 
in  the  office,  but  Moses  was  never  jealous  of  his  lodger's  prosperity. 

*  One  is  made  for  this,  and  another  is  made  for  that,'  Moses 
said ;  '  and  Sydney  is  made  for  topping  us  all.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful it  is  him  and  not  some  folks.' 

Nancy,  his  wife,  was  as  proud  of  Sydney  as  her  husband  was ; 
and  in  all  Frewston  there  was  nobody  who  had  a  better  opinion  of 
him  than  the  two  old  people  with  whom  he  lived. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  them  when  a  promising  career  seemed 
blighted  by  an  untoward  accident,  which  had  painful  associations 
that  caused  people  to  shake  their  heads  and  say,  as  Amos  Pulp 
had  often  said,  that  high  climbing  and  far  falling  went  together. 
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The  police  inspector  who  went  to  inquire  into  the  case  had  a 
long  interview  with  Sydney,  and  was  disappointed  at  not  obtaining 
more  information  about  the  robbery.  Sydney  said  he  could 
scarcely  remember  anything  which  had  happened  ;  the  horse  fell, 
and  he  was  pitched  out  of  the  trap  and  stunned.  Fortunately, 
there  was  plenty  of  snow  on  the  ground,  or  the  effect  would  have 
been  more  serious. 

*  That  is  a  gloomy  corner,'  said  the  inspector. 

*  Yes,  it  is  gloomy,' replied  Sydney ;  <  but.  the  horse  I  had 
with  me  is  very  sure-footed.     He  went  down  as  if  he  was  shot.' 

'  He  was  thrown  down,'  replied  the  inspector. 
<  Thrown  down  ?  ' 

*  Yes ;  a  cord  of  some  kind  was  stretched  across  the  road  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground.     I  have  seen  the  places  on  the  trees 
where  it  was  fastened,  and  there  are  marks  on  the  horse  where 
he  struck  it.' 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this  statement,  and  the  inspector 
soon  took  his  departure.  Outside  the  village  he  was  joined  by  a 
rough-looking  man,  who  had  been  making  himself  agreeable  at 
the  « Packhorse.' 

4  Any  news,  Norton  ?  '  the  inspector  asked. 

*  Plenty  of  talk,'  replied  Norton,  *  but  not  much  in  it.     This 
Sydney  Bastow  seems  well  liked.     A  mouthing  fool,  called  Pulp, 
does  not  care  for  him,  but  Pulp  is  a  jackass.     I  fancy  Mr.  Fred 
BorclifFe  has  no  love  for  Mr.  Sydney  Bastow ;  some  love  affair,  I 
hear.' 

The  rough-looking  man  was  a  detective. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   DRAUGHT-BOARD. 

IT  was  fortunate  that  Christmas  holidays  lasted  a  week  at  Frew- 
ston,  for  if  the  people  had  been  expected  to  work  while  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height  there  would  certainly  have  been 
accidents  among  the  machinery.  Everybody  who  could  possibly 
get  out  of  doors  went  to  see  the  funeral  of  Nat  Pepsley ;  and 
many  expostulations  were  addressed  to  George  Cawlishaw  and  his 
companions  about  the  cruelty  of  tormenting  those  whom  Grod  had 
afflicted.  A  subscription  was  also  started  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
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the  funeral  and  provide  a  monument  which  might  be  erected  over 
Nat's  grave. 

Sarah  Midgebout  smoked  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  in  those  days, 
and  acknowledged  that  Frewston  reminded  her  of  Leeds  and 
Manchester ;  it  was  becoming  lively,  and  there  was  something  to 
talk  about.  Ann  Gowden's  hair  seemed  bewitched,  and  it  came 
loose  more  frequently  than  ever.  Eunice  Kirk,  however,  appeared 
to  think  that  as  most  things  were  unsettled  it  was  her  duty  to 
hold  fast  by  her  favourite  system  of  rigid  neatness,  so  she  went 
about  tidier  than  her  oldest  friend  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and 
she  gave  utterance  to  sharper  criticisms  and  more  crushing  re- 
joinders as  wild  talk  became  wilder  and  vague  rumours  became 
vaguer.  Silas  and  Betty  Pepsley  received  many  visits  and  much 
condolence.  Perhaps  the  women  who  expressed  most  sorrow  for 
Nat's  untimely  end  were  those  who  had  previously  said  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  his  parents  were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  his 
support.  Betty  put  her  left  hand  over  her  mouth  and  looked 
bewildered ;  but  Silas  thrust  both  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and, 
shaking  his  head,  remarked : 

4  If  th'  meat's  bad  it's  bad,  and  more  sauce  doesn't  mend  it. 
Put  your  talk  in  one  scale  and  a  graveyard  in  the  other.  Then 
where  are  you  ? ' 

The  gossips  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some  people  receive 
consolation  very  badly. 

Business  continued  good  at  the  '  Packhorse,'  and  Amos  Pulp 
received  more  gratuitous  drinks  than  ever.  He  said  it  reminded 
him  of  Christmas  in  the  good  old  times.  He  had  made  a  song 
about  Nat  Pepsley,  and  sang  it  to  a  very  melancholy  tune,  and 
the  customers  were  never  tired  of  hearing  it.  The  song  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  Nat  had  been  murdered,  and  was  very  valuable 
on  that  account,  because  there  was  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  and  the  song  supplied  the  missing  link. 

But  the  hero  of  the  time  was  Dicky  Frowden.  If  Dicky  had 
been  allowed  to  attend  the  '  Packhorse  '  he  might  have  had  drink 
enough  to  swim  in,  as  Amos  Pulp  said,  who  was  inclined  to  sneer 
at  the  popularity  of  a  boy,  especially  a  boy  without  poetic  gifts. 
In  Dicky's  absence  Siah  Frowden,  the  boy's  father,  became  an 
important  person  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

George  Cawlishaw  felt  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  Why  did 
not  Nat  tell  him  about  the  robbery,  instead  of  a  bird-keeping, 
mouse-catching  simpleton  like  Dicky  Frowden?  George  could 
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break  a  nail  with  his  teeth,  and  on  that  account  had  often  tasted 
the  sweets  of  popular  attention  ;  it  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  he  should  become  morose  when  he  found  himself  passed  by 
in  the  turmoil  and  interest  of  the  all-pervading  theme.  It  was 
whispered  among  the  boys  that  Nat's  ghost  haunted  Garside  Wood, 
and  that  henceforth  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  play  in 
their  old  favourite  spot,  where  they  had  gathered  bluebells,  nuts, 
and  acorns.  George  sneered  at  this,  and  declared  that  he  would 
visit  the  place  oftener  than  ever.  His  companions  looked  scep- 
tical, so  in  a  boastful  manner  he  started  for  the  wood,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  ghost  back  with  him. 

The  rough  man,  called  Norton,  who  had  the  interview  with 
Inspector  Thorn,  of  the  county  constabulary,  was  also  fond  of 
prowling  about  Garside  Wood. 

'That  bag  must  have  weighed  the  best  part  of  a  hundred- 
weigl^t,'  he  said,  '  considering  how  much  silver  there  was  with  the 
gold.  You  cannot  put  a  hundredweight  in  your  eye,  and  hide  it 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Thorn  thinks  this  young  swell  who  was 
robbed  is  all  straight  and  square.  If  so,  where  did  the  bag  go  to  ? 
No  carriage  or  cart  left  Frewston  that  night,  or  entered  it  either, 
except  the  young  swell's  gig.  If  he  is  straight  and  square,  either 
the  money  was  divided  among  a  lot,  who  walked  off  with  it,  or  it 
was  hidden  somewhere.  I  cannot  hear  about  a  party  being  seen 
on  the  roads ;  there  were  odd  ones  here  and  there,  as  usual,  but 
no  parties,  and  they  generally  stick  pretty  closely  together.  It 
is  a  bit  queer  the  young  swell  had  no  groom  with  him.  Gave  up 
taking  the  groom  a  month  or  two  since.' 

Norton  went  to  the  bottom  of  Twisted  Slope,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  and  he  examined  the  trees  on  both  sides. 

'  That  horse  was  thrown,'  he  said.  '  A  fellow  would  hardly  do 
that  for  a  blind.  Of  course,  the  snow  made  it  easy  falling,  but  a 
fellow  would  hardly  do  it  for  a  blind  ;  he  might  have  killed  the 
horse  or  broken  his  own  neck.  No,  the  proper  way  is  to  get  your 
friends  to  stop  you,  and  tie  your  hands  behind  you,  and  tear  your 
clothes,  as  if  you  had  struggled  your  hardest.  That's  the  proper 
game,  but  this  looks  different.  Somebody  in  Frewston  must  have 
done  it,  or  that  idiot  could  not  have  known  anything  about  it.  His 
father  seems  all  right,  and  his  mother  too.' 

Norton  strolled  back  into  the  wood.  Before  he  reached  the 
bridge  which  crossed  Lazy  Beck  he  saw  a  boy  standing  near  the 
place  where  Nat  Pepsley's  body  had  been  found.  Norton  stood 
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perfectly  still,  and  watched  the  boy,  who  was  gazing  intently  at 
the  top  of  an  ivy-covered  trunk. 

The  boy  was  George  Cawlishaw,  and  he  was  carrying  out  the 
threat  which  he  had  made  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  to  his  companions. 
If  they  had  seen  him  they  would  have  fancied  that  he  expected  to 
find  Nat's  ghost  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  But  George  saw  some 
robins,  and  they  appeared  to  be  dead  ;  and  he  was  scheming  to  get 
them,  that  he  might  show  them  to  the  boys,  and  boast  that  he 
had  fetched  them  down  from  the  very  tree  off  which  Nat  had 
fallen. 

George  found  the  best  place  for  climbing,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  reached  the  robins,  which  he  threw  down  upon  the  snow 
below.  Then  he  threw  several  other  articles,  and  carefully 
descended.  When  he  regained  the  solid  earth  he  found  a  rough- 
looking  man  examining  the  things. 

'  Them's  mine,'  said  George. 

6  If  I  had  a  pipe  and  tobacco  I  should  not  keep  them  at  the 
top  of  a  tree,'  replied  the  man. 

*  That  was  Nat  Pepsley's  pipe,'  George  replied,  <  I've  seen  him 
with  it  many  a  time ;  and  that  was  his  bacca,  and  that  was  his 
birdlime,  and  he  must  have  limed  the  twigs  which  caught  these 
robins  ;  and  they're  all  mine  because  I've  found  them.' 

'  I  see,'  replied  Norton;  '  that  part  of  the  mystery  is  explained. 
Nat  was  up  there  liming  twigs  and  going  to  have  a  quiet  smoke. 
A  fit  came  on,  and  down  he  comes.  Was  there  anything  else  up 
there  ? ' 

George  shook  his  head,  and  held  out  his  hands  for  the  trea- 
sures. 

But  Norton  was  examining  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  where  the 
ivy  clustered  very  thickly  on  one  side.  He  removed  the  snow,  and 
found  that  behind  the  ivy  there  was  a  hole.  It  was  too  narrow  for 
him  to  pass,  but  he  looked  inside,  and  noticed  that  light  entered  it 
through  a  smaller  opening  above. 

*  Quite  a  treasure-house,'  he  said,  reaching  forward,  and  seizing 
a  small  box,  which  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  a  set  of 
draughts-men. 

'  Let  me  go  inside,'  George  exclaimed. 
'  All  right,  my  boy,'  replied  Norton. 

George  went  through  the  hole,  but  found  nothing  except  a 
draught-board,  which  he  handed  to  Norton. 

Underneath  the  board  a  great  number  of  small  fragments  of 
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•writing  paper  had  been  stuck  with  birdlime  *  and  Norton  saw  at  a 
glance  that  a  letter  had  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  then  put  together 
again,  and  fastened  on  the  draught-board.  It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  read  the  letter,  and  when  it  was  finished  he  said  to 
George : 

'  We  must  share  this  stuff.  I  will  have  the  draught-board,  and 
you  can  have  all  the  other  things,  but  don't  say  a  word  about  it 
to  anybody.  You  hear  what  I  say — not  a  word,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you.  Now  give  me  your  name  and  address.' 

This  was  rather  startling,  but  George  gave  his  name  and 
address  ;  he  also  promised  in  the  most  earnest  manner  that  he 
would  not  breathe  a  syllable  to  any  living  mortal  about  what  he 
had  done  and  seen. 

*  Keep  your  mouth  absolutely  shut,'  said  Norton,  '  and  it  will 
be  a  good  job  for  you;  but  if  you  blab  I  don't  know  what  may 
happen.' 

Greorge  promised  again,  and  through  Norton's  advice  he  hid 
his  share  of  Nat's  treasures  in  the  wood,  that  he  might  not  have 
to  account  for  the  possession  of  them ;  then  he  hurried  back  to 
the  village. 

He  fully  intended  to  keep  his  promise,  and  tried  very  hard  to 
do  so ;  but  the  effort  was  really  too  great,  and  before  long  it  was 
known  throughout  Frewston  that  a  secret  hiding-place  had  been 
found  in  the  wood,  and  that  among  other  things  which  it  contained 
was  a  draught-board,  at  the  back  of  which  were  a  great  number 
of  bits  of  paper,  which  had  been  stuck  on  with  birdlime,  and 
that  the  bits  of  paper  made  a  letter. 

Greorge  had  not  been  able  to  read  anything  of  the  letter  except 
the  first  two  words,  and  they  were  *  Dear  Roy.'  But  what  George 
was  unable  to  reveal  the  imagination  of  the  people  supplied,  and 
wild  rumours  were  soon  in  circulation. 

George  gained  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  became  a  hero  at 
length,  but,  like  other  famous  people,  he  found  that  celebrity  has 
its  bitters  as  well  as  its  sweets.  Many  questions  were  asked  by 
the  inquisitive  neighbours,  and  he  gradually  formed  a  complete 
story,  which  appeared  to  account  for  everything  and  to  satisfy  his 
hearers.  The  only  thing  which  puzzled  him  was  the  name  Roy, 
so  he  pretended  that  he  had  given  solemn  promises  not  to  tell 
who  was  really  meant  by  that  name. 

Even  as  far  away  as  Ferndene  the  rumours  travelled.  The 
robbery  was  to  be  accounted  for,  Satisfaction  filled  the  hearts  of 
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Mrs.  Ventnor  and  Annie.  Mrs.  Ventnor  was  convinced  that  when 
the  truth  was  known  her  daughter  would  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  defending  Sydney  Bastow  any  longer,  and  would  give  some 
encouragement  to  Fred  Borcliffe  ;  Alice  needed  something  to  fill 
her  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  this  discovery  was  likely  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  But  Alice  was  thinking  everything  would  be 
explained,  and  Sydney's  name  cleared  for  ever  of  the  doubtful 
circumstances  which  in  some  people's  opinion  had  stained  it. 

Fred  Borcliffe  was  away,  but  Mrs.  Levick,  his  housekeeper, 
heard  the  news,  and  started  at  once  for  Holdworth,  the  nearest 
railway  station. 

Sydney  Bastow  was  very  moody  and  miserable ;  but  when 
Moses  Hellewell  told  him  what  people  were  saying,  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  coat  and  went  straight  to  Greorge  Cawlishaw's  home,  that 
he  might  learn  what  had  really  occurred. 

As  Susan  Midgebout  said,  '  Frewston  was  waking  up ;  it  was 
becoming  as  lively  as  Leeds  or  Manchester.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     PIECED     LETTER. 

THE  letter  which  Nat  Pepsley  had  collected  with  such  care  from 
the  slowly  moving  waters  of  Lazy  Beck  afforded  him  the  kind  of 
task  which  he  liked  to  perform,  and  which  he  was  as  well  able 
to  accomplish  as  anybody  in  Frewston.  It  must  have  Occupied 
him  during  many  tedious  hours,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  putting 
together,  bit  by  bit,  the  many  fragments  which  he  had  found. 
There  were  several  portions  missing,  but  they  did  not  prevent  the 
letter  being  read.  Nat's  box  of  birdlime  had  served  him  in  the 
place  of  glue,  and  by  its  aid  he  had  managed  to  fasten  the  paper 
under  his  draught-board,  and  had  studied  the  restored  message  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  He  could  both  read  and  write,  but  had 
not  been  fond  of  doing  either.  As  he  said  to  his  parents,  he  did 
not  know  what  to  write,  and  reading  made  his  head  ache.  Still 
he  had  deciphered  the  letter,  and  had  learnt  from  it  that  Sydney 
Bastow  was  to  be  robbed  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ;  but  instead 
of  making  the  fact  known  publicly,  he  had  asked  questions  and 
given  hints  to  Dicky  Frowden,  as  if  he  could  not  quite  understand 
the  secret  which  he  had  discovered.  It  was  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
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Twisted  Slope ;  Nat  whispered  that  to  Dicky,  and  then  looked  to 
see  what  effect  the  communication  would  have.  Dicky  cared 
more  about  a  squirrel  which  Nat  had  seen  in  the  wood.  Then 
Nat  appeared  to  think  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  story 
he  had  told,  and  he  repeated  it  to  nobody  else. 

The  letter  was  written  on  a  blank  memorandum  form,  and  was 
as  follows  : — • 

'Dear  Roy, — I  have  to  go  to  France  at  once,  and  shall  be 
away  a  week.  Sydney  Bastow  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  Twisted 
Slope  next  Tuesday,  at  about  four  o'clock.  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  I  believe.  The  cord  will  throw  the  horse,  but  be  sure  and 
remove  it  afterwards.  Do  not  injure  Sydney  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
I  want  it  to  look  as  if  there  had  been  no  robbery.  Get  the  bag 
without  him  seeing  you  if  possible.  You  must  bind  him  if 
necessary.  Remember,  the  north  side  of  the  bridge,  in  Garside 
Wood,  the  end  nearest  the  road.  Do  not  open  the  bag  or  touch 
the  money.  See  that  Jack  and  Hugh  do  not  make  fools  of 
themselves.  You  must  not  remain  at  Frewston.  Mrs.  Levick 
will  give  you  this,  but  she  knows  you  will  not  stay.  Be  very 
careful  to  destroy  this  letter.  I  shall  be  at  Grabdell  on  Christmas 
Day. 

<  FRED.' 

It  did  not  take  Norton  long  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
note,  and  to  perceive  what  light  it  threw  upon  the  case  which  he 
was  investigating.  The  reference  to  the  north  side  of  the  bridge 
in  Garside  Wood  made  him  anxious  to  be  rid  of  George  Cawlishaw, 
for  he  fancied  that  the  bag  had  been  dropped  in  the  water  there, 
and  he  wanted  to  investigate.  But  he  was  sorry  afterwards  that 
he  had  not  kept  George  with  him,  because  secrecy  was  necessary. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  bridge,  and  at  the  end  nearest  the 
road,  Norton  found  the  water  of  Lazy  Beck  rather  deep — so  deep 
that  he  could  not  reach  the  bottom  with  his  stick,  though  he  lay 
on  the  bridge  and  stretched  his  arm  to  the  utmost. 

4  Safe  bind,  safe  find,'  he  muttered ;  '  nobody  is  likely  to  make 
any  accidental  discoveries  there.  I  must  go  and  see  a  magistrate. 
The  case  is  as  clear  as  daylight  against  those  Grabdell  Borcliffes. 
I  know  Mr.  Fred  has  three  brothers  there,  Roy,  Jack,  and  Hugh  ; 
and  a  bright  lot  they  are.' 

Norton  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  wood ;  but  he 
secured  the  draught-board,  and  called  first  to  see  Inspector  Thorn. 
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Then  he  discovered  that  George  Cawlishaw  had  already  broken  his 
promise,  and  that  all  kinds  of  wild  rumours  were  in  circulation 
among  the  people. 

When  Inspector  Thorn  saw  the  letter  on  the  draught-board 
he  looked  serious  and  expressed  his  great  sorrow. 

4  That  is  bringing  the  matter  home  with  a  vengeance,'  he  said. 
1  Why,  Mr.  Fred  Borcliffe  is  one  of  the  rising  men  in  Frewston. 
He  ranks  next  to  the  principals  themselves,  and  is  expected  to  be 
a  partner  one  of  these  days.' 

Norton  cared  nothing  about  that.  The  man-hunting  instinct 
was  strong  within  him,  and  when  a  job  was  put  in  his  hands  he 
liked  to  make  a  good  finish  of  it. 

'You  had  better  take  this  draught-board  to  Mr.  Anderson 
Bastow — he  is  a  magistrate,'  said  Norton,  <  and  get  warrants  out  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  four  brothers,  and  I  will  take  a  man  or 
two  with  me,  and  see  whether  or  not  the  bag  is  in  that  stream.' 

'  A  man  or  two ! '  Nearly  all  the  adult  males  in  Frewston, 
besides  many  persons  who  were  neither  adults  nor  males,  accom- 
panied Norton  to  make  his  search.  The  task  was  neither  long  nor 
difficult.  By  means  of  poles  and  hooks  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  a  heavy  substance  was  in  the  stream  at  the  place  indicated. 
Without  delay  it  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and  seen  to  be  a 
black  leather  bag,  and  it  was  very  heavy.  Sydney  Bastow  was 
present,  and  he  recognised  it  at  once  as  the  bag  which  contained 
the  lost  money. 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  bag,  three  for  Sydney,  three 
for  Norton,  three  for  George  Cawlishaw,  three  for  Nat  Pepsley  ; 
and  then  somebody  said,  i  Three  more  for  Mr.  Sydney  Bastow,  the 
finest  man  in  Frewston,  and  an  ornament  to  the  human  race.5 
The  speaker  was  Amos  Pulp.  Many  of  the  spectators  had  heard 
Amos  express  sentiments  of  a  very  different  character,  but  they 
did  not  like  to  refuse  the  applause,  so  they  gave  three  cheers,  and 
then  tumbled  Amos  into  the  stream. 

'  I  shall  soon  begin  to  think  that  Frewston  beats  either  Leeds 
or  Manchester  for  life  and  excitement,'  said  Susan  Midgebout  the 
next  day,  when  she  and  her  friends  were  talking  over  recent 
events. 

4 1  always  knew  that  Frewston  had  something  in  it,'  replied 
Ann  Growden,  who  had  ceased  to  fasten  up  her  hair,  inasmuch  as 
the  comb  was  lost,  and  she  had  no  intention  of  getting  another. 
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But  commotions  seemed  to  make  Eunice  Kirk  tidier  than  she 
had  ever  been  in  her  life.  As  the  people  said,  she  had  not  a  pin 
out  of  place,  and  her  tongue  was  sharper  than  ever. 

i  You  talk  as  if  it  was  a  credit  to  anybody,'  she  said.  '  Now 
we  shall  be  the  talk  of  the  whole  world,  and  Frewston  will  be 
called  a  den  of  thieves.  Remember  that  Mr.  Fred  was  a  Borcliffe, 
and  his  brothers  were  Borcliffes  ;  and  they  will  all  be  transported 
for  life.' 

But  Eunice  Kirk  was  wrong.  Fred  and  his  brothers  were 
never  brought  to  justice.  Mrs.  Levick,  when  she  heard  about  a 
letter  which  began  'Dear  Roy,'  suspected  that  something  was 
wrong,  especially  when  she  knew  that  the  letter  was  associated 
with  the  name  of  Nat  Pepsley,  who  in  some  mysterious  way  had 
learnt  something  about  the  robbery.  How  far  she  was  in  her 
master's  secrets  nobody  could  tell.  But  she  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Grabdell,  and  informed  the  brothers  about  the  reports 
which  were  being  circulated  in  Frewston. 

The  result  was,  in  the  highly  graphic  language  of  Norton 
when  he  referred  to  the  case  afterwards,  'the  birds  flew  away 
before  it  was  possible  to  put  any  salt  upon  their  tails.' 

Fred  and  his  brothers  disappeared,  and  were  never  seen  in 
Yorkshire  again.  Mrs.  Levick  also  left  Frewston,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  women  was  that  if  she  did  not  know  more  than  she  cared 
to  say  she  was  unspeakably  ignorant.  '  She  was  as  mum  as  a 
mouse,  and  she  had  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog.'  That  was  the 
summary  which  Frewston  gossips  uttered  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Levick. 

After  a  while  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  Fred  had  never 
intended  that  the  money  which  was  taken  from  Sydney  should  be 
really  appropriated  by  either  himself  or  his  brothers. 

'  I  can  see  it  all,'  said  Mr.  Anderson  Bastow  to  his  fellow- 
partners.  '  Fred  wanted  to  put  Sydney  under  a  cloud.  He  suc- 
ceeded too — not  with  me,  but  with  some  people.  I  remember 
quite  well  that  the  remark  was  made  to  me  at  the  time,  "  If  it 
were  not  Sydney  it  would  look  bad."  I  forget  who  said  it,  but 
somebody  did.  Mind  you  this :  I  don't  think  Alice  Ventnor  knew 
which  of  the  two  she  liked  best,  Fred  or  Sydney — I  don't  indeed. 
If  Fred's  plan  had  succeeded  he  would  have  married  Alice,  as 
sure  as  we  are  here.  -  That  is  her  mother's  opinion  too.  And 
now  we  know  how  it  is  to  be.  Such  is  life  ! ' 
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Mr.  Anderson  Bastow  was  wrong,  and  Mrs.  Ventnor  was  wrong. 
Alice  would  not  have  married  Fred — at  least,  that  is  what  she  said 
afterwards,  and  if  she  did  not  know,  who  did  ?  She  said  she  never 
doubted  Sydney,  and  though  she  might  never  have  married  him, 
yet  she  would  not  have  married  anybody  else.-'  She  never  doubted 
him.  How  could  she  doubt  him  ?  Nevertheless  her  heart  was 
very  sore  when  the  rumours  and  suspicions  were  rife. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  how  Mrs.  Ventnor's  sense  of  duty 
came  to  her  assistance  when  Fred  was  disgraced  and  Sydney  was 
cleared. 

1  Really,  I  think,  Alice,  that  Sydney  ought  to  be  encouraged,' 
she  said  to  her  daughter  one  day ;  *  he  has  laboured  under  very 
unjust  suspicions.  Your  father  was  very  fond  of  him,  you  know.' 

This  was  when  all  the  winter  snow  had  passed  away,  and  the 
early  flowers  were  writing  the  promise  of  spring  in  gay  tints  upon 
the  earth. 

Alice  did  not  speak,  she  only  blushed.  She  knew,  what  her 
mother  would  soon  know,  that  Sydney  had  been  encouraged. 
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MARTENS,  POLECATS,   WEASELS,  AND  STOATS. 

THE  marten,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  the  marten  cat,  is 
the  largest  and  most  handsome  of  this  family.  From  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  his  tail  he  measures  about.  2  feet  7  inches  ;  his  limbs 
are  stout  and  strong,  his  colour  a  rich  dark  brown  with  either  a 
patch  of  white  or  yellow  under  the  throat.  In  some  parts  he 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Sweet  Marten,  because  there  is  not  that 
peculiar  odour  about  him  which  distinguishes  the  rest  of  his 
tribe.  His  general  appearance  reminds  one .  of  a  small,  low- 
legged,  dark-coloured  fox,  his  tail  too  being  bushy.  He  is 
equally  at  home  on  the  ground  or  in  the  trees,  and  is  a  first- 
rate  runner  and  jumper.  Sometimes  he  will  make  his  place 
of  abode  on  the  .stony  hill-side,  where  only  scrub  thorns  and 
brambles  grow ;  then  again  he  will  make  himself  a  home  high  up 
in  the  trees,  in  the  old  deserted  nest  of  a  crow  or  a  hawk. 

According  to  some  writers,  he  has  been  extinct  in  England  for 
some  years.  I  venture  to  doubt  this  statement  for  very  good 
reasons.  It  is  wonderful  what  the  coin  commonly  called  a  '  sov.' 
will  bring  to  light  at  times  in  the  rough  broken  ground  of  the 
border  counties — genuine  British  creatures  too,  not  caged  ones 
imported  and  then  let  loose  and  killed. 

His  nimbleness  and  size  and  strength  make  him  a  sad  foe  to 
game  of  all  kinds ;  to  hares — the  common  and  the  mountain  hare — 
rabbits,  and  even  to  lambs,  the  shepherds  will  tell  you.  They 
always  put  their  swift-footed  collies  on  his  track  whenever  they 
see  him.  Capercailzie,  black  grouse,  red  grouse,  and  any  other 
bird  that  comes  in  his  way,  are  included  in  his  bill  of  fare.  In 
Scotland  he  holds  his  own  in  spite  of  persecution  which  he  under- 
goes from  the  keepers  of  the  forests  right  down  to  the  herd 
laddie.  He  has  a  violent  affection  for  the  capercailzie  or  cock  of 
the  woods.  Running  out  of  his  hiding-place  under  some  shat- 
tered fragments  of  rock  scattered  about,  his  rounded  ears  listen 
most  attentively.  It  is  the  call  or  play  of  the  cock  of  the  woods, 
performed  for  the  exclusive  pleasure  of  his  female  admirers,  that 
the  marten  hears.  It  must  come  from  some  spot  in  the  pine 
forest  close  at  hand.  Very  quietly  going  to  work,  he  leaves  the 
ground  when  he  gets  nearer  to  the  tree  which  the  sound  comes 
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from,  aiid,  climbing  the  great  trunk  of  a  fir  with  the  agility  of  a 
squirrel,  he  runs  along  the  branches  that  touch  and  interlace  one 
with  another.  Presently  he  pauses  and  listens ;  he  is  now  close 
to  a  dead  fir,  and  on  one  of  its  bare  limbs  a  little  below  him  a  fine 
capercailzie  cock  sits,  singing  his  love-song,  his  head  thrown  up, 
wings  trailed,  and  his  broad  tail  outspread  like  a  fan  and  held 
well  up  over  his  back.  The  whole  of  his  feathers  are  ruffled, 
those  under  his  chin  being  raised  and  puffed  out.  His  song  is 
composed  of  harsh,  grating  gulps  and  sound?,  something  like 
6  Peller !  peller ! '  but  it  absorbs  him  entirely,  and  his  imagination 
has  caused  him  to  forget  his  instinct  of  self-preservation,  for  the 
marten  is  close  up,  hidden  by  some  of  the  dead  limbs.  Once 
more  the  bird  holds  forth,  and,  as  he  raises  his  head  and  with 
half-closed  eyes  gives  the  last  note — or,  rather,  gulp — of  his 
dreamland  song,  the  marten  leaps  on  his  back  and  has  his  teeth 
in  his  throat  and  his  powerful  forefeet  round  it  in  an  instant. 
The  great  bird  flaps  off  the  limb  where  he  has  sung  for  the  last 
time  and  flaps  down  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  marten  still  hold- 
ing tight  to  him.  Before  the  startled  '  Grok  !  gok  !  gok ! '  of  his 
female  admirers  is  lost  in  the  distance,  the  poor  capercailzie  is  a 
dead  bird  and  a  meal  for  the  marten  and  his  family. 

Even  the  squirrel  does  not  escape  when  he  condescends  to 
notice  such  small  quarry.  To  poultry  he  is  destruction  itself; 
once  let  him  gain  entrance  to  the  henhouse  of  some  lonely  glen 
farm,  and  he  will  slaughter  the  lot  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
thing.  Hares  and  rabbits  he  tracks  and  captures  without  the 
least  trouble.  He  is  swift  of  foot,  and  his  agility  is  aided  by  the 
stupid  terror  these  creatures  have  when  pursued  by  him  or  any 
other  of  his  tribe.  Hares  will  run  from  foxes  or  dogs  as  only 
hares  can  run  ;  rabbits  are  equally  swift  for  a  short  run  of  a  few 
hundred  yards ;  but  just  let  one  of  the  weasel  family  get  on  their 
track,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  if  the  chance  offers,  and  the  hare  or 
rabbit,  as  soon  as  he  finds  out  what  his  pursuer  is,  becomes  half 
numb  with  deadly  fear.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  weasel  tribe 
it  is  the  pungent  scent  which  betrays  them,  but  this  does  not 
apply  so  much  to  the  marten. 

I  have  often  watched  rabbits  hunted  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  their  cry  of  terror  if  you  have  once  heard 
it,  or  to  forget  the  bewildered  look  of  the  creature  and  its  limping 
gait.  It  will  pass  close  to  you,  shrieking  as  it  disappears  in  the 
cover.  Close  on  its  track  follows  the  enemy,  bounding  along  in 
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the  chase,  hunting,  like  the  hound,  by  scent.  The  end  will 
soon  come.  The  stoat  has  passed  so  close  that  we  could  have 
kicked  him  up  in  the  air  as  he  went  by  had  we  felt  inclined  to  do 
so.  Listen  !  He  has  closed  with  the  rabbit.  Two  cries  ring  out 
close  at  hand ;  on  reaching  the  place  they  proceed  from,  we  find 
the  stoat  has  fastened  on  to  him  close  under  the  ear,  and  the  rabbit 
is  dead. 

The  beautiful  fur  of  the  marten  is  valued  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  principal  supply  comes  to  the  furriers  from  the 
Continent,  where  he  has  his  stronghold  and  attains  his  largest 
growth  and  greatest  beauty  of  coat.  The  vast  forests  and  rocks 
give  him  shelter  and  provide  him  with  food  to  his  taste.  There 
he  lives  and  multiplies,  and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
molested. In  the  winter  his  fur  is  in  the  finest  condition,  when 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  comes  from  his  stronghold  and  the  quick 
yelping  bark  of  the  fox  sounds  sharp  on  the  ear.  Then  that 
very  wary  bird,  the  full-grown,  full-plumaged  black  cock  will  have 
to  sleep  with  one  eye  open  if  the  marten  finds  out  where  he  has 
perched  for  the  night. 

He  varies  his  hunting  tactics  to  suit  his  purposes.  In  the 
depths  of  the  forest  some  mighty  pines,  fallen  through  decay, 
have  formed  a  natural  stronghold  for  him.  In  their  fall  they  have 
brought  others  down,  causing  a  considerable  opening.  Coming 
from  his  home  beneath  one  of  the  huge  fallen  trunks,  he  climbs 
up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  dead  limbs  and  listens  attentively  for 
the  slightest  sound  of  any  living  creature.  Snow,  the  forerunner 
of  winter,  has  sprinkled  the  ground,  and  he  knows  that  rabbits 
are  likely  to  find  their  way  to  these  open  spots  between  the  tan- 
gled limbs  of  the  fallen  trees.  A  gurgling  cackle  comes  to  his 
ears  through  the  clear  night  air — another  unearthly  solo,  and 
again  a  bark.  It  does  not  disturb  him,  for  he  has  heard  it  many 
times  before.  The  cry  of  the  eagle-owl  it  is,  before  that  mighty 
hunter  starts  on  the  wing.  The  marten  watches  most  intently, 
for  he  expects  to  see  the  owl  come  near  where  he  is  watching. 
His  surmises  are  right,  for  here  the  bird,  comes,  rising  and  falling 
on  his  grand  pinions,  now  gliding  one  way,  then  with  the  next 
movement  falling  almost  to  the  ground.  He  seems  now  lost  to 
view,  but  the  marten  does  not  move  from  his  seat ;  he  seems  to 
listen  more  intently  than  before.  Again  that  goblin  solo  and  the 
bark  are  heard,  and  after  that  another  sound—  a  scuffling  rustle — 
which  moves  him.  lie  is  down  the  limb  and  on  the  trunk  in  an 
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instant,  his  body  crouched  and  his  sharp  eyes  peering  out  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  possible  supper* 

Two  rabbits  come  dotting  into  one  of  the  open  spaces  between 
the  limbs.  The  marten  could  easily  make  his  way  nearer  to  them  ; 
but  that  is  not  his  intention.  The  snow  is  just  deep  enough  to 
show  a  footprint,  nothing  more.  In  this  state  it  suits  the  rabbits 
exactly  ;  they  bound  over  each  other,  and  frisk  about,  scuffling  the 
snow  up  with  their  hind  feet  in  little  powdery  clouds ;  sitting  up 
now  and  then  to  wipe  the  particles  of  snow  from  their  faces  and 
ears.  Now  they  are  off  again  for  a  final  frolic  before  settling 
down  to  feed.  Under  and  over  the  crushed  limbs  of  the  fallen 
pines  they  jump  and  rush,  making  the  twigs  crack  and  snap  and 
rustle.  The  marten  hears  the  racket ;  he  has  changed  his  posi- 
tion again,  and  instead  of  crouching  on  the  top  he  is  at  the  bottom, 
his  sharp  eyes  and  nose  peering  from  between  the  dead  twigs. 
The  unearthly  solo  sounds  again  from  some  tree  near  at  hand, 
followed  by  two  barks  in  quick  time  one  after  another  echoed  by 
the  little  owl  perched  on  a  twig  of  one  dead  limb,  where  he  has 
been  gabbling  for  some  time  as  only  a  little  owl  can.  The  giant 
of  the  same  tribe  sends  his  barking  notes  over  the  tree-tops,  shrilly 
answered  by  his  dwarf  relative  who,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
matter,  puffs  out  the  feathers  of  his  throat,  and  yelps  his  loudest. 
This  is  too  much  for  the  bunnies ;  others  of  their  family  got  into 
trouble  one  night  when  that  solo  was  heard,  and  they  have  not 
forgotten  it. 

The  play  is  ended  ;  they  make  for  the  open  space  at  once, 
which  was  just  what  the  eagle-owl  intended  them  to  do,  for  he  is 
perched  on  a  limb  close  to  the  place  they  have  rushed  to.  Now  he 
has  a  full  view  of  the  pair  as  they  sit  upon  their  hind  limbs  and 
listen,  their  ears  cocked  up  and  twitching.  The  owl  now  crouches 
on  his  perch  for  one  moment,  his  great  eyes  blazing  with  the  fiery 
excitement  that  he  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  expected  prey.  Swoop  ! 
and  he  has  one.  But  that  dead  bough  has  balked  him,  and  he  has 
the  rabbit  by  his  ears  and  poll,  instead  of  that  fatal  grip  round  the 
loins.  He  lifts  the  little  animal  shrieking  with  fear  off  the 
ground  -however ;  the  rabbit  draws  himself  up  bowbacked,  and 
kicks  out  his  hardest  with  his  hind  limbs ;  he  will  surely  kick  him- 
self free.  The  marten  thinks  so,  for  he  rushes  from  his  hiding- 
place,  the  hairs  on  his  neck  and  tail  bristled,  and  makes  for  the 
two  struggling  creatures. 

If  the  place  was  a  more  open  one  the  owl  would  lose  his  clutch, 
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and  drop  his  quarry  in  order  to  get  a  surer  hold,  but  the  kicking 
jerks  from  the  rabbit  in  that  small  place  of  action  have  brought 
the  pair  in  collision  with  the  tangled  dead  limbs  already. 
Swearing  like  a  cat,  the  marten  leaps  and  runs  now  here,  now 
there,  as  the  great  owl  flaps  up  and  down  with  his  unwilling  cap- 
tive. With  a  long  shriek,  and  one  more  desperate  fling  from  his 
hind  limbs,  the  rabbit  frees  himself,  and  drops  to  the  ground  to 
find  himself  in  the  grip  of  the  marten  !  who,  with  one  bite  at  the 
back  of  his  neck,  kills  him  at  once.  Such  instances  are  not  by 
any  means  rare.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  one  creature  fly- 
ing or  running  to  save  its  life  from  one  pursuer  has  met  with 
death  from  another  that  has  not  hunted  it. 

The  marten  shares  the  forest  with  the  wild  cat,  the  lynx, 
the  fox,  and  the  wolf.  General  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  up 
to  this  present  year  of  1889  the  wolf  is  a  most  terrible  foe  to 
the  flock  of  the  Breton  peasant.  Anyone  familiar  with  these 
diminutive  sheep,  which  are  not  much  larger  than  a  good  hare,  may 
guess  that  more  than  one  would  be  required  to  stop  a  gap  in  the 
stomach  of  a  grey,  gaunt  wolf  as  large  as  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
During  the  dread  winter  months  they  are  taken  into  their 
shepherd's  hut  for  the  night  for  shelter  ;  one  he  has  built  for  him- 
self in  the  side  of  some  bank,  the  sloping  roof  covered  with  heath. 
Sometimes  the  wolves  will  even  scratch  a  hole  through  this,  and 
kill  and  eat  the  small  sheep  without  attempting  to  attack  the 
human  inmates. 

When  they  are  pressed  by  hunger  they  will  do  like  other 
creatures,  satisfy  their  cravings  at  some  considerable  risk. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  pack  of  foxhounds,  in  trying  for  a 
fox,  pass  through  a  rabbit  warren  of  great  extent,  and  then  not 
only  I,  but  many  others,  witnessed  a  curious  sight.  The  hounds 
caught  the  rabbits  as  they  squatted  in  fear  in  the  furze  clumps.  A 
feeble  squeak  ;  two  hounds  were  at  work,  one  pulling  at  the  fore, 
one  at  the  hind  part,  and  the  rabbit  vanished  out  of  sight  like 
magic.  A  similar  performance  takes  place  when  three  or  four 
wolves  break  through  and  clear  off  the  small  sheep  of  the  unhappy 
Breton  peasant ;  some  of  them  do  not  own  more  than  half  a  dozen 
of  the  tiny  creatures.  As  to  poultry,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
in  many  localities  for  him  to  keep  any.  The  marten  would  kill 
and  drag  them  off  to  his  stronghold.  The  peasants  do  not  destroy 
these  hungry  persecutors,  because  the  wolf  there,  like  our  fox  here, 
has  an  acknowledged  protection  thrown  over  him.  It  is  a  vague 
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one,  but  it  exists,  or  he  would  have  been  exterminated  in  some 
districts  long  ago. 

The  Polecat.,  fitchet  or  foumart — the  last  name  certainly 
the  abbreviation  of  foul  marten — resembles  his  relative  closely  in 
form  and  colour.  The  odour  of  his  fur  is  stronger  and  he  is  a 
much  smaller  animal,  only  measuring  one  foot  five  inches  in 
length.  He  is,  however,  strongly  made,  very  active,  nocturnal  in 
his  habits  as  a  rule,  and  very  ferocious.  That  country  called  '  no 
man's  land '  suits  him  best.  Bare  moorland  with  stone-wall 
boundaries  running  over  it  in  parts  dividing  different  spots  of 
sheep-grazing  ground ;  loose  stones  placed  one  on  the  other 
without  anything  to  hold  them  beyond  their  own  weight  and  the 
way  they  are  built.  North-country  hedges  these  are  pleasantly 
called.  The  cracks  and  crannies  in  them  are  the  favourite  hiding- 
places  of  the  polecat,  for,  unless  the  shepherd's  collies  catch  him 
away  from  home  or  the  warrener's  terriers  chance  to  find  him, 
he  lives  his  life  out,  there,  in  peace  and  comfort.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  a  large,  dark- coloured  ferret,  commonly  called  a  polecat 
ferret,  has  seen  a  polecat  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Strange  to  say,  the  localities  where  I  have  known  him  to  be 
fairly  numerous  were  not  game-preserving  localities  ;  the  birds 
you  saw  there  in  the  greatest  numbers  were  crows,  hooded  crows, 
jackdaws,  jays,  and  magpies ;  in  my  own  native  county,  flat  and 
damp  as  it  is  in  many  parts,  he  was,  when  I  lived  there,  only  too 
common  an  animal.  It  was  not  unusual  to  hear  some  one  say, 
*  Terrible  work  in  my  henhouse  last  night,  neighbour,  but  I've 
got  him.'  The  walls  there  were  called  wet  ones,  dykes  in  plain 
terms.  On  the  northern  upland  moors  and  on  the  sides  of  a 
wooded  hill  in  a  southern  county  he  is  quite  at  home  ;  and  he  is 
so  too  in  the  marshlands.  He  can  find  food  there  in  the  greatest 
abundance  ;  game  of  all  kinds,  poultry  when  he  can  get  it,  rats, 
mice,  bird?,  and  fish  at  any  risk.  His  fishing  accomplishments 
have  been  specially  remarked ;  why,  I  do  not  know,  for  many 
other  animals  will  kill  and  eat  fish ;  the  domestic  dog  and  cat, 
also  the  fox  and  the  whole  of  the  weasel  tribe  do  it.  He  varies 
his  diet  as  all  creatures  like  to  do.  During  the  hot  summer 
nights  the  eels  lie  half  out  of  the  dykes  on  the  wet  margins  ;  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  get  one  when  the  dew  is  thick  on  the  grass,  and 
it  is  rarely  otherwise  in  the  marshes.  The  eels  will  crawl  from 
one  dyke  to  another  like  so  many  snakes.  One  bite  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  enough  to  stupefy  but  not  to  kill,  he  gives ;  and  he 
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packs  his  fish  with  other  things  that  are  intended  for  his  larder, 
as  he  has  a  family  to  provide  for  at  that  season.  Some  may  ask 
how  he  gets  eels  in  the  winter.  Easily  enough  ;  any  eel-spearer, 
and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  joined  in  that  sport,  can  tell 
you. 

The  dykes  at  the  flow  of  the  tide  are  filled  daily;  if  all 
goes  well  the  eels  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  but  if  ice  has 
formed,  some  of  them  get  carried  along  on  the  top  of  the  ice 
instead  of  underneath  it ;  and  these,  when  the  tide  ebbs,  get  numb 
with  cold.  Eels  will  also  gather  at  the  air-holes  where  some  of 
the  dykes  empty  direct  into  the  tideway,  commonly  called  drains ; 
there,  as  they  gather  half-numbed  for  the  sake  of  getting  fresh 
air,  the  polecat  is  sure  to  hook  one  out  from  under  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  but 
more  than  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  his  weight.  The  fisher-lads 
often  see  bis  tracks  in  the  ooze  if  they  do  not  see  him,  for  the 
tide  never  flows  up  without  leaving  something  behind  it.  Besides 
which  the  fisher-folk  generally  shake  all  worthless  fish  out  of 
their  nets  on  to  the  flats,  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  muck, 
before  hanging  up  the  nets  to  dry.  So  the  polecat  is  sure  to  get 
a  bit  of  fish  of  some  kind  or  other  when  he  hunts  on  the  salt 
flats. 

The  marsh  farmers,  who  hold  very  small  grazing  farms, 
trouble  little  about  him  so  long  as  he  does  not  work  them  mis- 
chief; but  some  morning  on  going  to  the  henhouse  a  farmer 
finds  his  black-breasted  game-cock  or  his  duck-winged  one  dead 
on  the  floor  and  some  of  the  hens  with  him  ;  then  he  swears 
dire  vengeance  on  the  polecat  that  has  sneaked  in  somehow, 
climbed  the  perches,  and  murdered  them  as  they  slept.  These 
birds  are  highly  valued  because,  when  they  are  out  on  the  run 
and  the  chickens  are  just  hatched  out,  no  marsh  hawk  or  gull 
will  venture  to  make  a  dash  at  them  if  their  protector  is  there. 
The  birds  are  from  the  best  blood.  And  here  I  will  reveal  a 
little  secret :  if  a  more  than  usually  vicious  enemy  is  seen  flying 
about,  the  game-cock  has  steel  spurs  fixed  on  him  when  running 
with  the  fowls :  on  reaching  home  his  spurs  are  taken  off.  Any- 
one that  has  handled  one  of  these  courageous  birds  will  under- 
stand the  simple  process.  The  mischief  in  this  case,  however, 
has  been  done,  and  the  farmer  means  to  punish  the  offender, 
if  possible,  by  killing  him.  Going  to  a  corner,  he  takes  from  it  a 
long  stout  pole  about  six  feet  in  length,  pointed  at  the  thickest 
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end,  called  in  this  locality  a  stake.  Grasping  this  by  the  middle, 
he  walks  off  with  it,  calling  Bob  !  '  Hi,  Bob  ! '  A  rough-coated 
bob-tailed  sheep-dog  bounds  up  to  him.  His  master  will  tell  you 
Bob  can  do  everything  but  speak  to  him.  *  On  to  him,  boy  ! ' 
and  Bob  is  on  after  him,  for  he  has  hit  the  trail  off  at  once. 
Followed  by  his  master,  he  runs  and  stops  at  a  dry  drain  under  a 
log  bridge  used  when  the  waters  are  out.  There  he  sniffs :  the 
polecat  has  run  through  it  if  he  is  not  there  now.  *  Hi,  Bob,  look 
out !  '  No  need  to  tell  him  that.  Now  the  use  of  that  pole  is 
seen,  for  it  is  poked  into  the  old  drain,  where  it  digs  and  rattles  at 
a  rate  that  would  bolt  twenty  polecats  if  they  were  hiding  in  it. 
'  On,  old  boy,  find  him !  '  The  dog  makes  for  a  low  shelter 
thatched  with  reeds,  close  to  the  farm,  which  is  used  in  hard 
weather  for  the  sheep  that  remain  in  the  marshes.  When  the 
farmer  overtakes  him  there,  he  finds  Bob  at  work  with  his  broad 
forepaws  at  a  hole  close  to  one  of  the  inner  posts  that  support  the 
roof. 

< Speak  to  him,  boy!  What  is  it?  Eat,  eh?'  The  dog 
pauses  in  his  uptearing  proceedings,  and  looks  out  from  the  tan- 
gled hair  which  partly  covers  his  great  brown  eyes  into  his  master's 
face,  gives  a  growl,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Don't  talk  like  a  fool  if 
you  can  help  it,'  and  goes  on  with  his  digging  at  a  furious  rate. 
*  Steady,  old  boy,  steady ! '  says  the  farmer,  as  he  goes  to  another 
hole  a  short  distance  further  on.  He  drives  his  stake  into  that  and 
proceeds  as  he  did  at  the  drain.  This  time  his  energetic  movements 
are  rewarded  and  his  nose — to  use  his  own  expression — '  reg'larly 
abominated,'  for,  after  that  gorging  meal  the  farmer's  poultry 
had  afforded  the  polecat,  he  does  not  like  being  disturbed  in  such 
unceremonious  fashion,  and  does  his  best  to  merit  the  title 
Linnaeus  gave  him  of  Mustela  putorius.  Bob  now  winds  him 
and  instantly  stands  perfectly  still,  with  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  listening  intently.  That  rattling  with  the  pole  from  side  to 
side  goes  on,  threatening  to  cause  earthquake  in  the  polecat's 
burrow,  so  he  decides  to  quit — not  in  a  hurry,  but  in  a  business- 
like manner.  He  pokes  his  vicious-looking  head  out  to  find  a 
larger  one  than  his  own  anxious  to  play  a  game  of  '  chinchopper ' 
with  him. 

Bob  makes  a  snap  and  misses ;  the  polecat  makes  a  snap  in 
return,  but  he  too  misses.  Bob  gets  something,  however ;  he 
snaps  at  a  mouthful  of  litter  that  is  near  the  hole,  and  this  does 
not  at  all  improve  the  old  boy's  temper.  All  at  once  Bob  leaves 
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the  hole  and  rashes,  with  a  roaring  bark  of  rage,  to  the  other  end 
of  the  shed,  for  the  polecat,  perfumed  up  to  his  eyebrows,  has 
slipped  out  at  another  hole  and  is  clawing  his  way  up  the  rough 
boards  of  the  side.  The  farmer  has  seen  it  as  quickly  as  Bob ; 
rushing  up,  he  swings  his  stake  round  his  head  and  comes 
down  '  bang ! '  across  the  beast's  back,  making  it  drop  right  into 
Bob's  capacious  mouth.  Bob  gives  it  one  worry  and  then  drops 
it  for  his  master  to  carry  home  by  the  tail  to  the  barn,  where  he 
will  nail  it  up. 

I  have  seen  much  of  these  sagacious  dogs  in  my  wanderings 
over  the  marshes.  Their  thick  woolly  coats,  grey  in  colour,  are  a 
most  complete  protection  to  them  in  the  bitter  winter  time.  The 
long  hair  reaches  down  the  legs  as  far  as  the  toes.  In  the  summer 
their  masters  shear  them  as  they  do  the  sheep,  and  then  they 
stand  forth  in  all  their  naked  truth — long,  stout-limbed,  bob-tailed 
lurchers.  The  breed  is  in  existence  now,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
though  some  may  doubt  the  fact.  They  will  herd  sheep  or  horned 
cattle,  kill  a  rat  or  catch  a  hare,  stand  at  a  snipe  or  plover,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  retrieving  they  are  as  good  as  the  best  water 
spaniels  and  far  more  powerful  when  they  swim,  at  racing  speed, 
in  the  tide  that  runs  on  the  flats.  Under  certain  conditions  and 
influences  they  are  high-mettled  dogs,  and  slow  to  anger  as  a 
rule,  but  when  roused  they  are  desperate  fighters.  Those  who 
are  versed  in  dog-lore  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  how  the  breed 
originated.  I  have  known  them  run  and  kill  hares  when  their 
coats  were  at  their  thickest.  It  is  a  long  jump  from  the  weasel 
tribe  to  the  dogs,  but  I  could  not  introduce  the  death  of  this 
most  vicious  member  of  his  tribe  and  leave  Bob  out  of  the  hunt. 
Between  him  and  me  there  was  a  great  personal  friendship. 

That  beautiful  and  active  little  animal,  the  stoat  or  ermine,  is 
1  foot  3  inches  in  length  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail  as  a  rule, 
though  his  size  varies  a  little.  In  the  summer  his  fur  is  a  warm 
red  colour  above  and  cream-white  below,  the  tip  of  his  tail  black. 
If  the  weather  is  hard  he  will  change  to  a  creamy  white,  the  tip 
of  his  tail  except ed.  In  that  condition  it  forms  the  ermine  fur  of 
commerce.  He  is  as  bold  as  his  larger  relatives  and  far  more 
dashing  and  active  than  the  polecat.  Stony  places  covered  with 
thorns  and  brambles  suit  him  best,  and  before  those  grand  old 
hedges  were  grubbed  up  to  make  way  for  our  modern  scientific 
system  of  farming  the  ermines  used  to  make  their  home  there  in 
small  colonies.  Mice,  rats,  and  our  common  birds  of  the  fields 
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and  hedgerows  must  have  formed  the  principal  portion  of  their 
food.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  from  the  small  farmers 
and  cottagers  about  them,  and,  considering  the  numbers  I  have 
known  hunt  round  about  some  spots,  the  mischief  done  by  them 
was  very  inconsiderable*  The  ermine  will  kill  game  if  it  comes 
in  his  way,  but  the  rabbit  is  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  friend  to  the  farmer  before  the  Ground  Act  came  into 
force,  for  a  rabbit  that  has  been  killed  by  a  stoat  is  good  eating 
and  very  white  in  flesh — that  I  can  answer  for.  He  kills  them 
neatly  too,  and  cleanly.  He  is  quite  at  home  on  the  limbs  and 
branches  of  trees ;  many  a  nest  will  he  rifle  and  then  curl  himself 
up  in  it  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  a  meal  of  tender  young  birds. 
He  is  apt  to  gorge  to  excess  at  times.  His  prey  he  hunts  with 
the  '  go '  of  a  foxhound.  Shoot  him  dead  as  he  comes  bounding 
along,  and  his  fur  will  be  as  sweet  as  you  could  wish  it ;  get  him 
into  close  quarters,  as  I  have  done  more  than  once,  and  you  will 
feel  inclined  to  quit  him.  The  far-famed  skunk  of  North  America 
is  not  the  only  animal  that  can  make  you  wish  that  you  had  let 
him  alone.  If  you  kill  any  of  the  tribe  when  they  are  enraged 
and  at  close  quarters,  the  fur  will  retain  the  abominable  odour 
for  months — that  of  the  marten  alone  excepted. 

The  nimble  little  weasel  is  the  smallest  of  his  tribe,  only 
measuring  ten  and  three-quarter  inches.  His  colour  is  like  that 
of  the  stoat,  except  that  his  tail  is  always  the  same  colour  as  his 
upper  parts,  and  red.  White  varieties  have  occurred,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  white  weasels  in  the  hard  winters. 

There  is  a  small  kind  of  weasel  called  the  Cain,  Kane,  or 
mouse-killer,  that  I  have  often  seen.  The  rustics  have  called  him 
by  that  name  from  my  earliest  recollections,  which  go  a  long  way 
back.  He  is  very  small,  not  much  longer  than  the  short-tailed 
mouse  that  he  feeds  on.  Naturalists  have  not  yet  determined 
what  he  is — a  variety,  or  a  small  separate  species ;  it  does  not 
matter.  I  have  seen  him  and  the  common  weasel  come  on  to 
the  velvety  lawn  of  a  country  house,  and  play  there  the  most  ex- 
traordinary antics,  their  sole  object  being  the  capture  of  some 
wagtails  that  were  running  nimbly  about,  catching  insects  at 
every  tumble  and  vault.  They  managed  to  get  nearer  to  the 
birds,  and  their  movements  were  so  rapid  that  they  looked  like 
strips  of  india-rubber  being  thrown  about.  Their  little  game  was 
successful,  for  when  one  had  got  near  enough  he  vanished  behind 
a  clump  of  flowers  until  the  bird  tripped  by,  then  he  had  him  in 
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a  flash,  while  his  companion  played  the  same  little  game  with 
another.  All  the  weasel  tribe  practise  more  or  less  the  little  ruse 
of  so  taking  up  the  attention  of  their  quarry  by  their  strange 
antics  that  they  may  get  near  enough  for  a  final  rush  when  their 
prey  is  in  any  open  space. 

Small  as  the  weasel  is,  he  is  just  as  destructive,  considering 
his  size,  as  that  largest  of  the  family,  the  marten.  The  whole 
tribe  are  bloodthirsty,  and  yet  I  have  been  surprised,  in  a  long  and 
close  acquaintance  with  them,  to  see  the  little  harm  they  do, 
bearing  in  mind  their  great  destructive  powers.  In  all  the  barren 
spots  covered  with  loose  stones  that  I  have  examined,  I  found  mice 
were  abundant,  and  so  were  certain  birds  and  other  creatures. 
And  yet  polecats,  stoats,  and  weasels  were  found  there  too,  in 
numbers  varying  according  to  the  locality.  Game,  as  I  said  before, 
was  not  preserved  then,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  that  you 
heard  of  mischief  being  done  at  any  of  the  outlying  cottages  or 
farms.  They  fed,  undoubtedly,  on  mice,  rats,  and  birds,  and  in 
some  instances  on  vermin  more  to  be  feared  than  themselves. 
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To  my  Long  Suit  you  pay  no  attention  at  all, 

The  way  that  you  Deal  with  me 's  hard  ; 
I  find  it  is  utterly  useless  to  Call, 

For  you  never  pay  heed  to  my  Card. 

I  relied  on  my  Queen,  all  too  blindly  'tis  true, 

But  the  blunder  was  not  on  my  part: 
I  could  give  you  no  Diamonds,  that  you  well  knew ; 

But  how  could  I  tell  you'd  no  Heart? 

I  sacrificed  all  for  the  sake  of  your  Hand, 

I  even  abandoned  my  Club ; 
But  all  to  no  purpose!  you  don't  understand, 

And  as  Hamlet  would  say,  <  There's  the  Rub.' 

You  want  an  Establishment?  once  you  averred 

You  would  follow  my  Lead  anywhere ; 
And  for  once  you  spoke  truth  when  you  said  you  preferred 

Whitechapel  to  Cavendish  Square. 

Well!     I'm  wiser  in  several  Points  than  I  was, 

Your  Shuffling's  no  longer  of  use  : 
I  thought  I  could  count  on  your  Honour ;  alas  ! 

You  repaid  me  by  playing  the  Deuce. 
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A  LONELY  hamlet  in  the  depths  of  a  Moravian  pine  forest.  It 
consists  of  but  five  low  cottages,  built  of  rough  stones  and 
thatched  with  straw.  For  light  the  peasants  burn  pine -logs  upon 
the  hearth.  The  flickering  gleam  of  their  red  flames  shines 
through  the  small  windows,  and  is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
The  summer  night  is  dark  with  clouds,  and  the  moon  has  not  yet 
risen.  The  wind  soughs  softly  over  the  tops  of  the  pines,  other- 
wise all  around  reigns  the  completest  stillness. 

In  a  small  room  in  one  of  the  cottages,  five  men  sit  round  a 
rough  table,  playing  cards  by  the  light  of  the  pine-logs,  and 
smoking  short  wooden  pipes.  They  are,  all  of  them,  of  middle 
age,  between  forty  and  fifty,  browned  with  the  sun  and  the  wind. 
Their  beardless  faces  are  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  their  bristling 
hair  is  cut  short.  They  wear  roughly- knitted,  home-made  jerseys, 
and  are  bare-footed. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  woman  sits  on  a  wide  bed,  rocking 
with  her  foot  a  cradle  in  which  a  baby  is  asleep.  Two  bigger 
children  sleep  on  the  bed  behind  her.  The  woman  has  a  rosary 
in  her  hands  and  is  telling  her  beads.  The  men  do  not  speak, 
except  when  the  game  requires  it.  They  are  playing  for  marks 
only,  which  they  make  with  a  piece  of  chalk  upon  the  table.  The 
monotonous  amusement  lasts  an  hour  or  two.  Meanwhile  the 
woman  has  laid  herself  down  on  the  bed,  and  gone  to  sleep. 

At  length  the  old,  smoke- stained  wooden  clock  strikes  eleven 
with  a  dull  sound,  resembling  that  of  a  cracked  glass.  As  if  at  a 
word  of  command,  the  men  rise  at  once  from  the  bench,  and 
shuffle  softly  from  the  room. 

The  last  of  them,  a  man  of  middle  height,  who  limps  on  one 
foot,  carefully  puts  out  the  fire.  This  is  the  owner  of  the  cottage, 
Skokan. 

Outside,  his  companions  waited  in  the  yard.  One  of  them 
had  in  his  hands  four  rods,  each  about  three  yards  long,  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  bow,  and  a  pole.  All  wore  something  fastened  at 
their  sides,  which  looked  like  a  bag.  When  Skokan  had  taken 
from  under  the  eaves  a  little,  roundish  bundle  of  rods,  and  another 
long  pole,  he  also  fastened  a  bag  at  his  side.  That  done,  he 
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whistled  to  a  small  dog  to  come  out  of  his  kennel,  and  then  they 
all  left  the  yard  together,  Skokan  closing  the  gate  carefully,  so  that 
the  dog  should  not  get  out. 

Leaving  the  road  at  once,  they  entered  under  the  dark  vault 
of  the  branches  of  the  great  pine-trees.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
amongst  them.  For  half  an  hour  they  passed  on,  following 
Skokan,  sometimes  through  the  thick  woods,  sometimes  through 
new  plantations,  where  the  branches  of  the  young  trees  beat 
roughly  against  their  faces.  At  last  they  came  to  a  little  brook 
that  wound  its  way  through  the  thickets.  There  Skokan  stopped. 

(  Mates,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  we  will  stop  here  and  rest,  so 
that  we  shall  not  go  heated  into  the  water.' 

They  all  sat  down  on  the  spongy  moss,  unable  to  see  one 
another  in  the  dark. 

<  Listen,  mates,'  went  on  Skokan,  *  I  have  heard  a   report. 
You  know,  mates,  that  we  have  worked  together  these  twelve 
years,  and  up  to  now  they  have  never  caught  any  of  us.     But 
yesterday  evening  I  heard  something.' 

6  What  then  ? '  asked  two  voices.     The  third  man  was  silent. 

4  You  know  Frantishka,  who  was  my  wife's  friend,  is  in  service 
with  the  bailiff.' 

'  Ay,  what  then  ? '  assented  again  the  two  voices. 

'  Yesterday  my  wife  went  with  her  to  vespers,  and  Frantishka 
told  her  that  they  say  we  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on  you,  Zinka. 
They  say  that  yesterday  morning  you  were  talking  for  a  long  time 
with  the  bailiff  and  the  forester  at  the  office.' 

The  man  who  had  hitherto  kept  silence,  answered  quickly,  '  I 
went  to  the  office  to  pay  the  rent.' 

'  But  Frantishka  says  that  you  were  there  a  long  time.' 

*  Skokan,  you  are  not  fooled  by  a  woman's  chatter,'  answered 
the  man  who  was  addressed.    '  All  these  years  we  have  worked 
together  you  have  never  doubted  me.     The  forester  was  there 
only  by  chance.' 

<  Well,  mate,  I  did  think  it  was  just  woman's  chatter,'  agreed 
Skokan. 

'  I  don't  believe  it.'     *  Nor  I,'  said  the  other  two. 

*  I  have  only  told  you,  mates,  that  there  was  something  said,' 
replied  Skokan  easily.     *  Now  we  are  cool  let  us  go  down  to  the 
mere.     We  can  jump  the  stream  easily  just  below  here.' 

The  men  were  poachers,  and  to-night  were  going  to  catch 
carp  in  one  of  the  Count's  meres.  They  had  been  thither  often 
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enough  before,  they  and  the  other  villagers  too.  For  they  all 
poached — in  winter  game,  and  in  the  summer  carp  ;  stealing  out 
at  night,  when  the  moon  rose  late,  from  their  quiet  cottages  in 
the  lonely  woods  ;  to  return  at  dawn,  soaking  wet,  and  numbed  with 
cold  ;  bent  sometimes  with  the  weight  of  the  carp  in  the  bags  on 
their  backs,  and  sometimes  with  the  pain  of  a  gunshot ;  and  some- 
times leaving  behind  them  on  the  forest  paths  drops  of  blood  to 
mark  their  steps.  Now  and  again  a  man  never  came  home  at  all. 

Many  of  them  had  no  occasion  to  poach.  They  could  live 
well  enough  on  the  produce  of  their  fields  and  meadows.  But  the 
poaching  was  a  passion  with  them.  Of  them  all,  the  most  daring 
and  the  most  experienced  was  the  limping  Skokan.  What  a 
number  of  carp  that  man  had  taken  home  from  the  Count's  fish- 
ponds for  his  children  to  eat !  His  wife  also  secretly  took  the  fish 
round  for  sale.  The  neighbouring  country  priests  bought  them 
for  Fridays,  the  schoolmasters,  and  sometimes  the  gentlefolks  in 
the  neighbouring  towns.  By  means  of  this  trade  with  the  Count's 
carp,  Skokan  and  his  companions  were  piling  up  a  nice  little 
heap  of  florins.  The  highest  ambition  of  the  Count's  gamekeepers 
was  to  catch  Skokan  in  the  act.  But  all  their  ingenuity  had  been 
hitherto  in  vain.  He  always  got  away. 

The  poachers  rose,  and  groped  through  the  dark  to  the  edge 
of  the  stream.  They  knew  the  place  well.  Three  of  them  had 
already  jumped  the  brook.  Only  Zinka  remained.  Then  he 
jumped  too,  but,  alighting  on  his  right  foot,  gave  a  sudden  shriek 
of  pain.  The  same  instant  he  checked  himself,  and  was  silent. 

'  What's  happened,  Zinka  ? '  asked  Skokan  quickly. 

*  I  jumped  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  have  hurt  my  foot.' 
In  fact,  he  had  jumped  barefooted  on  the  stump  of  a  young 

pine,  which  had  been  sawn  half  through,  and  broken  off.  A 
sharp  splinter  stood  up  like  a  finger,  and  had  pierced  the  sole  of 
his  foot. 

*  It  pains  me  fearfully,'  moaned  Zinka. 

One  of  the  poachers  tore  off  a  strip,  about  four  inches  wide, 
from  the  edge  of  his  bag,  and  gave  it  to  Zinka,  who  bound  his 
wound  with  it,  and,  having  picked  up  his  rods,  limped  after  his 
mates. 

4  My  wound  will  get  washed  in  the  water,  and  after  a  few  days 
it  will  be  quite  well,'  he  comforted  himself,  bearing  the  keen  pain 
with  the  quiet  philosophy  of  a  rough  nature,  not  a  little  assisted  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  something  heavier  than  the  pain  weighing 
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upon  his  mind.  Already  he  had  set  down  his  wound  as  a  judg- 
ment come  upon  him  for  the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  against  his  mates.  For  he  was  leading  his  friends,  with 
whom  he  had  poached  ever  since  he  was  a  lad,  and  more  particu- 
larly his  old,  faithful,  true  mate  Skokan,  into  a  trap  which  the 
Count's  gamekeepers  had  set. 

Only  the  day  before,  the  Count's  bailiff  had  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  the  office,  and  there  had  said  to  him  dryly  and  shortly, 
4  Zinka,  all  the  world  knows  that  you  poach  with  Skokan.  Now, 
if  you  will  not  tell  us  when  and  where  Skokan  goes  for  the  fish, 
so  that  we  can  take  him  in  the  act,  understand  this — the  time  is 
coming  round  for  the  conscription.  Your  only  son  will  have  to 
stand,  and  we  will  have  him  enlisted,  without  any  chance  of  his 
getting  off.  You  will  not  see  him,  Zinka,  for  fourteen  years— 
perhaps  never  again.5 

The  bailiff's  threat  struck  Zinka  dumb. 

'  Now,  if  you  will  tell  us,'  continued  the  bailiff,  { when  and 
where  that  old  rogue  goes  poaching,  and  we  catch  him,  I  will  get 
your  son  off  from  the  conscription  for  ever.' 

Zinka  and  his  wife  had  no  child  except  Tomash.  Dearly  they 
loved  him,  and  often  they  talked  to  each  other  how  they  would 
give  him  a  cottage,  and  marry  him,  and  reckoned  up  whether 
they  had  put  by  money  enough.  Already  they  had  their  eyes  on 
several  peasants'  smart  young  daughters  who  would  do  for  him. 
But  the  conscription  !  Fourteen  years  in  the  army  ! 

Zinka  knew  very  well  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  evil 
odour  with  the  bailiff  for  his  poaching,  and  that  it  was  out  of 
revenge  that  the  bailiff  would  get  Tomash  enlisted.  Well,  he 
could  save  Tomash.  But  he  must  betray  his  old  and  faithful 
mate.  To  steal  carp  out  of  the  Count's  mere — in  that  Zinka 
saw  no  harm  at  all.  But  to  betray  his  mate,  who  helped  him 
to  steal  the  carp,  that  seemed  to  Zinka  the  vilest  baseness  and 
degradation. 

The  conflict  in  the  poacher's  soul  was  fierce.  Against  his 
friendship  for  Skokan,  his  instincts  of  a  father  battled  hard,  telling 
him  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  for 
all  that  he  hesitated.  The  bailiff  saw  it,  and  began  to  describe 
to  him  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  the  fourteen  years'  military 
service.  *  For  the  smallest  neglect,'  said  the  bailiff, 6  a  soldier  has 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  to  be  wounded  with  swords  in  the  sides  and 
the  back,  until  his  steps  are  printed  in  blood ! '  And  of  course 
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the  soldier  might  come  home  a  cripple,  with  only  one  foot,  or 
without  a  hand. 

*  Your  honour,'  broke  in  the  voice  of  poor,  terrified  Zinka,  *  the 
Lord's  will  must  be  done !     This  is  a  mean,  shameful  deed.     I 
know  it.     But  I  will  do  this  to  save  my  son.     It  would  be  the 
death  of  his  mother,  if  they  took  him  away.' 

The  bailiff  smiled  quietly,  patted  the  poacher  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  *  You  are  a  good  and  worthy  tenant  of  his  lordship's  to 
give  information  against  these  people  who  rob  him.  Now,  tell 
me,  when  and  where  will  Skokan  be  going  for  the  fish  ?  ' 

*  Your  honour,  to-morrow  at  midnight  we  are  going  down  to 
the  big  mere,'  replied  the  poacher  in  a  trembling  voice. 

He  felt  as  if,  at  that  moment,  his  heart  was  being  crushed  in 
a  vice. 

'  Good.  The  forester  will  attend  to  it.  -  If  Skokan  is  caught, 
they  will  let  you  go.  And,'  he  added,  '  they  will  know  Skokan 
by  his  limp.'  Then  he  changed  his  threatening  tone  to  a  pleasant 
one,  and  set  the  poacher  at  his  ease,  saying,  '  We  will  get  your 
son  put  down  on  the  list  as  short-sighted,  and  he  will  be  clear 
of  the  conscription  for  ever.' 

Zinka  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  He  had  still  to  explain 
which  way  the  poachers  would  approach  the  mere.  After  that  the 
bailiff  let  him  go. 

On  his  way  home  Zinka  was  very  unhappy  about  having 
betrayed  his  mate,  but  he  did  his  best  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  assurance  that  what  he  had  done  was  his  duty  to  his  son.  But 
not  a  word  did  he  say  about  what  had  passed,  neither  to  his  son 
nor  to  his  wife.  And  now  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  mere  with  his 
mates,  with  Skokan,  whom  a  warning  against  him  had  reached, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  believing  in  his  previous  fidelity,  had  given 
the  warning  no  credence.  His  other  mates  trusted  him  too, 
Novak  and  Jarosh.  Zinka  was  sure  of  it,  and  it  pained  him  the 
more  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

They  were  making  their  way  now  through  the  thickets  down- 
wards from  the  higher  ground.  A  few  hundred  steps  and  they 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  A  narrow  ribbon  of  meadow  lay 
before  them,  and  beyond  it,  surrounded  with  rushes  and  reeds,  the 
black  surface  of  the  wide  mere  ;  black,  because  the  sky  was  strewn 
with  thick,  dark  clouds,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  moon,  that 
had  just  risen,  glimmered  only  now  and  then  for  a  moment.  Two 
of  the  poachers  undid  the  bundle  of  rods  which  they  had  brought, 
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bound  them  in  pairs,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  fastened  upon 
their  ends  strong  nets  which  they  took  out  of  their  bags.  The 
nets  thus  constructed  they  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  two  poles. 
A  few  words  spoken  softly,  and  then  they  silently  took  different 
ways  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mere. 

The  mere,  lying  in  a  hollow,  was  in  the  form  of  an  acute-angled 
triangle,  whose  sharpest  angle  pointed  towards  the  west.  The 
dam  at  the  other  end  lay  towards  the  east.  The  poachers  came 
out  of  the  wood  directly  against  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  Skokan 
limped  along  the  northern  side,  and  with  him  Jarosh  with  the  net. 
On  the  southern  side  were  Zinka  and  Novak.  They  all  looked  for 
the  places  where  the  openings  in  the  bushes  offered  a  path  into 
the  water. 

Three  of  the  poachers  had  no  suspicion  at  that  moment,  that 
in  the  thick,  leafy  branches  of  the  alders,  that  stood  dark  around 
the  borders  of  the  pool,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  tangled  willows, 
were  hidden  the  Count's  gamekeepers  and  woodmen.  Only  Zinka 
knew  that,  and  sorely  the  upbraidings  of  his  conscience  tormented 
him.  For  a  moment  he  thought  that  he  might  take  his  mates 
away  from  the  danger ;  but  then  he  remembered  with  a  shudder 
the  fourteen  years'  military  service,  and  the  lost  arms  and  legs. 
When  he  reached  the  pond  the  chill  of  the  water  was  comforting 
to  his  fevered  blood.  Only  fifteen  steps  from  the  rushes  the  water 
was  clear,  where  the  carp  come  to  feed  in  the  night.  There  the 
poachers  let  down  their  nets,  in  which,  when  they  were,  after  a 
short  time,  lifted  from  the  water  there  were  always  several  large 
fish. 

Zinka's  hand  trembled  as  he  lifted  the  slippery  carp  out  of 
the  net  and  put  them  into  his  bag.  Every  instant  he  expected 
that  the  gamekeepers  and  woodmen  hiding  themselves  amidst  the 
alders  would  present  themselves  before  his  eyes.  Novak's  face 
brightened  with  pleasure  at  the  size  of  the  fish.  Skokan  and 
Jarosh  were  fortunate,  too.  On  both  sides  of  the  water  the  carp 
were  travelling  rapidly  out  of  the  mere  of  their  lord  and  master 
the  Count  into  the  bags  of  the  poachers. 

In  the  valley  round  the  mere  not  a  sound  of  living  thing 
was  audible  ;  only  the  reeds,  bent  by  the  wind,  rustled  together, 
as  did  the  dark  leaves  of  the  alders,  and  the  tangled  branches  of  the 
willows  bending  down  over  the  rushes ;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
ceaseless  whispering  of  the  pine  forest  was  audible.  The  darkness 
was  profound.  But  the  quick  eyes  of  the  poachers,  accustomed  to 
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the  gloom,  and  practised  to  recognise  objects  even  in  the  dark- 
ness, cautiously  stole  around,  even  at  the  busiest  moments  of 
their  labour,  spying  keenly,  and  seconded  by  sharp  hearing,  to 
observe  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Suddenly  the  hoot  of  an 
owl  sounded  through  the  silence  of  the  night.  It  floated  over 
to  Zinka  and  Novak  from  the  north.  Both  of  them  instantly,  as 
if  they  had  been  struck  by  a  shot  from  an  invisible  weapon, 
dropped  their  fish,  stooped  down  to  their  necks  in  the  water,  and 
hid  themselves  against  the  high  reeds.  A  short  time,  and  again 
the  hoot  was  repeated.  Novak,  crouched  against  the  reeds,  softly 
and  silently  drew  the  net  to  himself,  cut  off  the  net  from  the  rods 
with  a  knife,  and  twisted  it  around  his  neck.  Then  he  softly  let 
the  rods  and  the  pole  go  in  the  water.  He  knew  that  the  hoot  of 
the  owl  had  really  come  from  Skokan,  who,  in  a  dim  shimmer  of 
the  moon's  rays  peeping  for  a  moment  through  the  torn  clouds, 
had  seen  with  his  quick  eye  a  gun-barrel  glisten  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  alders.  In  an  instant  he  had  guessed  that  the 
mere  was  surrounded,  and  had  given  the  owl's  hoot  as  a  warning 
sign  to  his  companions  to  take  flight. 

Crouched  against  the  high  reeds,  the  poachers  could  not  now 
see  what  was  being  done  around  the  mere.  They  could  not  see 
the  gamekeepers  creeping  out  of  the  thick  bushes  on  both  sides, 
near  the  apex  of  the  mere,  nor  how  they  came  along  the  banks  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  woods. 

The  forester  and  the  gamekeepers,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  whom 
the  long  gun  had  glistened,  waited,  listening  breathlessly  to  hear 
the  water  splash  somewhere  in  the  pool.  They  had  recognised 
the  owl's  hoot  as  an  imitation,  and  knew  that  that  is  a  sign  for 
flight  among  the  poachers,  whom  they  had  seen  arrive  and  wade 
into  the  pool.  The  one  of  them  who  recognised  the  limping 
Skokan  had  permission  from  the  forester  to  shoot  at  him.  At  the 
others  they  were  not  to  shoot  under  any  circumstances. 

The  poachers,  guessing  that  the  gamekeepers  would  wait  for 
them  near  the  upper  part  of  the  pool,  crouching  down  to  their 
necks  in  the  water,  waded  cautiously  along  by  the  reeds  in  an 
eastward  direction,  downwards  towards  the  dam,  in  hope  of 
getting  out  of  the  mere,  and  taking  flight  to  the  wood. 

Saving  their  bags  filled  with  carp  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
They  let  them  go  in  the  water,  and  the  carp  struggled  and  wriggled 
in  the  bags  until  they  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  out  the  same 
way  they  went  in. 
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Softly  and  cautiously  the  poachers  crept  along  through  the 
water,  so  as  not  to  disturb  it,  lest  they  should  be  betrayed  by  the 
splashing.  Skokan  and  Jarosh,  having  waded  first  of  all  about  a 
thousand  steps  by  the  side  of  the  rushes,  crept  out  afterwards  into 
the  deep.  There,  hidden  by  the  darkness,  and  by  the  mist  which 
rose  from  the  mere,  they  swam  silently  straight  forward  in  the 
dark,  where  it  was  impossible  for  any  human  eye  to  descry  them 
from  the  bank,  downwards  towards  the  dam.  When  they  reached  it 
they  crept  in  amongst  the  alders,  pushed  their  way  through  them 
to  the  top  of  the  dam,  crossed  it  on  all  fours,  and  slipped  down 
behind  into  the  thicket,  where  they  were  safe.  They  were  not 
together.  Neither  knew  anything  of  the  other.  Skokan,  with 
his  lame  leg,  had  dropped  behind  in  swimming.  At  that  moment 
the  wind  for  an  instant  cleared  the  clouds  from  the  sky  around 
the  moon,  and  the  moon,  a  few  days  past  the  full,  shone  out 
clearly  over  the  mere  and  the  wide  woods. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  mere,  about  half  way  to  the  dam, 
Novak  crept  out  of  the  rushes,  leapt  up  on  the  bank,  and  like  a 
frightened  stag  shot  with  monster  strides  across  the  meadow  into 
the  wood  and  disappeared.  The  gamekeepers  saw  him  plainly, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  catch  him. 

Zinka,  too,  had  crept  far  from  the  place  where  they  had  caught 
the  carp,  and  waited  for  the  clouds  to  cover  the  moon  to  take 
a  similar  flight  to  the  woods.  He  was  greatly  distressed,  both 
with  anxiety  about  his  companions,  and  with  the  pain  that  his 
wound  gave  him.  The  bandage  had  slipped  off  it,  and  the  sand 
and  the  mud  had  got  in.  His  foot  had  swollen  considerably,  and 
pained  him  so  cruelly  that  more  than  once  he  was  near  swooning. 
He  wetted  his  face  with  the  cold  water  to  keep  away  the  sensation 
of  faintness.  Meanwhile  he  awaited  momentarily,  with  a  feverish 
terror,  the  report  of  a  gun,  which  would  bring  down  one  of  his 
mates  either  to  the  earth  or  to  the  depths  of  the  mere.  Crouched 
up  to  his  neck  in  the  water  against  the  lofty  reeds,  he  folded  his 
hands,  swollen  with  the  cold  water,  and  looking  up  into  the  sky, 
in  which  the  black  clouds  hurried  in  dark  flight  from  west  to  east, 
prayed  with  a  wild  fervour. 

'  0  Grod,  give  my  mates  a  chance  of  getting  away  safely ! ' 

Once  more  the  heavy  clouds  veiled  the  scene  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  Zinka  raised  himself.  But  scarcely  had  he  got  upon 
his  feet,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  burning  pain  which  seemed 
to  mount  from  his  wound  to  his  head.  It  was  Impossible  to  tread 
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upon  that  foot.  But  fly  he  must !  The  gamekeepers  would  let 
him  go  if  he  cried  out,  but  that  he  dared  not  do,  lest  his  mates 
should  know  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  momentary  gloom,  he  waded 
cautiously  out  of  the  water  and  the  thick,  sticky  mud,  and,  parting 
with  his  hands  the  rustling  reeds,  emerged  at  length  on  the  high 
bank,  and,  limping,  made  his  way,  with  long  springs,  towards  the 
wood. 

Suddenly  again  the  clouds  broke.  The  moon  shone  out  in 
all  her  brightness,  lighting  the  mysterious  dim  woods,  and  gleam- 
ing in  silver  threads  upon  the  mere,  rippling  beneath  the  wind. 
The  sudden  brightness  filled  the  flying  poacher  with  alarm.  With 
a  great  effort  he  hastened  with  all  his  strength  his  halting  steps. 
At  that  moment  a  red  light  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  In  the  quiet  of 
the  night  the  report  of  a  gun  rang  out  startlingly,  and  rolled  on, 
repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  woods,  till  it  finally  died  away.  The 
moment  after  the  shot,  Zinka  stumbled  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
by  lightning.  In  the  light  of  the  moon,  his  form  stood  out  black 
against  the  grey  meadow,  close  by  a  thicket.  Several  times  he 
mastered  himself  by  an  effort,  but  at  last  rolled  over,  as  a  stifled 
groan  broke  from  his  lips  pressed  against  the  damp  moss.  Then 
everything  was  quiet  and  the  dark  body  lay  still. 

Near  the  place  from  whence  the  shot  was  fired,  a  short  whistle 
sounded,  and  was  answered  from  the  other  side  of  the  mere.  It 
was  the  sign  of  the  gamekeepers  that  their  hunt  was  ended. 

At  the  head  of  the  mere  the  gamekeepers  and  woodmen 
gathered  in  a  knot  round  one  who  whispered : 

4  That  limping  beast  will  give  us  no  more  trouble.' 

*  Skokan  ?  '  asked  one. 

*  He  rolled  over ;  didn't  you  see  ? ' 

*  At  last ! '  said  another. 

None  of  them  went  near  the  wounded  man,  lest  he  should 
recognise  them,  and  give  evidence  against  them,  or,  more  likely,  try 
to  revenge  himself.  Leaving  the  mere,  they  took  their  way  home 
through  the  dark  woods. 

The  report  of  the  gun  made  the  three  poachers  hidden  in  the 
thickets  start.  All  of  them  knew  that  one  of  their  companions  had 
been  shot  at.  Skokan  and  Jarosh,  hidden  under  the  dam,  knew 
that  the  shot  must  have  been  fired  at  Zinka  or  Novak.  Novak, 
being  nearer,  was  sure  that  it  was  fired  at  Zinka. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed.     Novak  listened  anxiously  to  assure 
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himself  that  the  gamekeepers  were  really  gone,  and,  hearing 
nothing  more  of  them,  ventured  at  last  out  of  the  thicket.  He 
was  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with  fear  and  cold.  Cau- 
tiously he  looked  around  the  meadow,  and  suddenly  stopped, 
rooted  to  the  ground  with  horror.  About  forty  steps  off,  a  man 
with  uncovered  head  sat  in  the  moonlight  near  a  thicket.  He 
was  pressing  both  hands  to  his  face,  and  moaning  as  he  rocked 
himself  from  right  to  left,  *  0  my  (rod,  my  Grod ! '  Then  he  fell 
flat  on  his  back,  and  his  hands  dropped  powerless  at  his  sides. 

The  moonlight  shone  out  more  clearly,  and  Novak  recognised 
Zinka.  A  few  steps,  without  considering  whether  he  was  in  danger 
or  not,  and  he  knelt  on  the  grass  by  his  side.  In  a  stifled  voice, 
Zinka  was  whispering  to  himself, '  Jesus,  Maria,  Joseph !  '  that  cry 
of  the  peasant  in  his  moments  of  agony. 

Suddenly  Novak  remembered  his  wonted  caution  of  a  poacher. 
Quickly  passing  his  left  arm  beneath  Zinka's  knees,  and  his  right 
around  his  shoulders,  he  lifted  him  and  ran  with  him  to  the  woods. 
There  he  laid  him  down  again  upon  the  moss  and  asked  him, 

*  Where  are  you  wounded  ?  ' 

*  On  the  right  side,  in  the  ribs,'  whispered  Zinka,  and  added, 
4  Nothing  has  happened  to  the  rest  of  you,  please  (rod  ! ' 

After  a  time  he  whispered,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  breast,  *  I 
shan't  live ;  they  have  settled  me.' 

Novak  put  his  thick,  swollen  hands  to  his  lips  and  imitated  the 
cry  of  an  owl,  '  Tu-whoo,  tu-whoo  ! ' 

Bending  down  again  over  the  wounded  man,  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  well-corked  bottle,  opened  it,  and  said : 

'  Taste  a  little  powder,  mate.     It  will  drive  out  the  sting.' 

Zinka  took  the  bottle  in  his  weak  left  hand,  lifted  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  poured  on  his  tongue  a  few  grains  of  gunpowder,  rolled 
them  in  his  mouth  for  a  few  moments,  and  swallowed  them.  That 
is  with  the  Bohemian  poachers  a  favourite  preventative  against 
the  evil  consequences  of  a  wound. 

'  It  is  no  good,'  whispered  Zinka.  With  a  sad  smile  he  went 
on,  <  The  shot  has  gone  into  my  lungs.'  And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
coughed,  and  the  blood  ran  out  of  his  mouth. 

Again  Novak  imitated  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  and  this  time  the 
cry  was  answered  from  a  short  distance.  The  boughs  of  the  pines 
rustled,  and  presently  Skokan  appeared,  pushing  his  way  through 
the  underwood. 

'  Zinka  has  received  the  whole  charge  in  his  lungs,'  Novak 
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whispered  into  Skokan's  ear.  '  It  seems  to  me  they  have  finished 
him.' 

Skokan  bent  over  Zinka,  saying,  '  It's  I,  mate,  Skokan.' 

Zinka,  feeling  with  his  left  hand  in  the  dark,  touched  Skokan's 
face.  It  was  the  touch  of  a  hand  of  ice,  and  he  spoke  dis- 
jointedly. 

'  Mate — you're  alive — please  God — forgive — for  Tommy's  sake 
only  child — fourteen  years — the  gauntlet ' 

He  could  say  no  more.  There  was  a  dull,  rattling  sound  in 
his  throat.  Skokan  could  find  no  meaning  in  his  words.  Leaning 
towards  Novak,  he  whispered,  'He  does  not  know  what  he  is  say- 
ing ;  he  is  delirious.  Spread  out  the  nets  and  we  will  take  him 
home.' 

They  spread  out  the  nets,  taking  them  from  their  necks  and 
laying  them  out  one  above  the  other  on  the  grass.  Opening 
them  to  half  their  breadth,  they  laid  the  helpless  Zinka  in  them, 
lifted  up  the  ends  of  the  nets,  and  proceeded  into  the  depth  of 
the  wood.  There  they  found  a  narrow  path  which  wound  like  a 
snake.  Many  a  time  had  they  taken  their  way  along  it,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  the  fish  they  had  stolen.  Five  times  they 
had  led  or  carried  home  a  wounded  comrade. 

Zinka  half  lay  and  half  sat  in  the  net.  Now  and  then  he 
sighed,  and  the  rattling  sound  was  audible  in  his  throat.  They 
proceeded  thus  for  half  an  hour  through  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  where  the  rays  of  the  moon  were  unable  to  pierce  the 
branches,  though  she  shone  now  brightly.  Presently,  again, 
Zinka  began  to  murmur  some  unintelligible  words. 

6  Keep  quiet,  mate,'  said  Skokan.  '  You'll  be  all  right  pre- 
sently.' 

It  seemed  that  Zinka  heard,  for  he  remained  still.  The 
poachers  hastened  as  much  as  they  could.  At  last  a  light  ap- 
peared before  them,  and  after  a  little  while  they  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  The  moon  shone  down  clearly  with  her  soft  light, 
the  wind  had  dropped,  and  the  sky  was  cloudless. 

Where  the  path  joined  the  road  they  laid  down  their  burden 
on  the  soft,  fresh  grass,  moistened  with  dew.  The  moonlight  fell 
straight  on  Zinka's  face.  It  was  as  white  as  linen.  A  face  carved 
in  ivory  might  have  looked  so.  With  a  sudden  start  Skokan  put 
his  hand  to  the  pale  cheek.  It  was  cold  as  ice,  stiff  and  stark. 
In  the  glassy  eye,  that  seemed  to  start  from  its  socket,  the  dim 
moonlight  reflected  itself  glitteringly. 
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<  Jesus,  Maria  !  it's  all  up  with  him,'  exclaimed  Skokan. 

Starting  up,  Novak  caught  his  hair  with  both  his  hands,  as  if 
he  would  with  a  single  wrench  tear  it  from  his  skull. 

4  The  woman  and  the  lad  will  go  mad,'  said  Novak.  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  more  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self than  to  his  mate,  '  But  how  did  the  gamekeepers  guess  that 

we  were  going  to-night '  He  stopped,  and  continued,  in  a 

cautious  voice,  almost  as  if  he   feared  lest  the  dead  man  should 
hear  his  words :  '  Skokan,  what  Frantishka  said  was  true,  then.' 

'  I  thought  of  that,  mate,  too,  but — God  knows,'  said  Skokan, 
as  if  loth  to  judge  the  dead  man. 

'  You  are  the  stronger,'  said  Skokan.  '  Carry  him  home.  'Tis 
not  far.  I  will  go  in  front  and  tell  his  wife  that  there  has  been 
an  accident.' 

He  rose  from  the  ground  as  he  spoke  and  limped  away. 

Novak  drew  together  the  four  corners  of  the  net  with  both  his 
hands,  knelt  down  by  the  corpse,  and  then,  turning  away  from  it, 
drew  it  up  upon  his  back,  rose,  balanced  himself,  and  proceeded  with 
his  burden  along  the  lane.  On  his  right  the  head  and  one  hand 
of  the  dead  man  hung  out  of  the  net.  On  the  other  side  jogged 
a  wet,  naked  foot.  And  at  the  same  time,  in  the  dim  depths  of 
the  wood,  sounded  the  melodious  song  of  the  thrush  welcoming 
the  approaching  dawn. 

He  was  soon  in  sight  of  the  cottages.  Already  a  fire  had  been 
lighted  in  one  of  them.  Towards  that  he  directed  his  steps. 
Some  dogs,  barking  wildly,  ran  out  to  meet  him,  then,  recognising 
him,  were  silent,  and  sniffed  at  his  burden.  From  the  cottage 
Skokan  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  they  both  of  them  took  the 
dead  man  in  their  arms. 

6  They  think  he  is  only  wounded,'  whispered  Skokan  hurriedly. 

A  woman  half-dressed,  barefooted,  and  with  her  hair  in  wild 
disorder,  followed  almost  at  Skokan's  heels.  It  was  Zinka's  wife. 
She  had  her  son  with  her,  and  from  the  lips  of  both  of  them  broke 
the  wild,  heart-piercing  peasant  cry,  '  Jesus,  Maria,  Joseph ! ' 

The  wailing  son  helped  the  poachers  to  carry  his  father. 

<I  always  told  him  it  would  end  like  this  one  day,'  said  the 
woman.  And  calling  him  '  Joseph,  Joseph ! '  she  put  down  her 
hand  to  his  face. 

In  an  instant  she  drew  it  back. 

*  The  five  wounds  of  the  Lord  Christ !  he  is  as  cold  as  ice  ! ' 

The  poachers  carried  their  mate  into  the  little  room,  where  the 
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flickering,  restless  flame  of  the  resinous  pine  danced  on  the  hearth.. 
They  laid  him  on  a  bed.  A  single  look  at  the  glassy  eyes,  in 
which  now  the  red  flame  of  the  pine  wood  pictured  itself,  sparkling 
and  glistening,  as  the  moonlight  had  done  in  the  road,  and  woman 
and  boy,  as  if  a  flash  of  lightning  had  struck  them  to  the  earth, 
fell  on  their  knees  beside  the  bed,  in  wild,  harsh  tones,  shrieking,., 
rather  than  crying,  <  Jesus,  Maria !  Jesus,  Maria  ! '  Then  a  wailing 
without  words,  broken  and  piercing,  filled  the  little  chamber. 

The  two  poachers  stood  by  the  hearth  looking  now  at  their 
dead  companion,  now  at  the  weeping  wife,  now  at  the  sobbing 
son.  The  same  gloomy  thought  haunted  them  both.  Perhaps 
some  dark  night  their  end  would  be  the  same.  The  minutes 
passed.  The  grey  light  crept  into  the  room.  Skokan  turned  his 
face  towards  the  hearth,  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  sinking 
flames.  Then  he  put  on  another  pine  log.  The  fire  took  fresh 
life,  and  burned  up  again.  Again  the  dogs  barked.  Slow  steps 
came  across  the  yard,  and  Jarosh  walked  into  the  room.  Unable 
to  find  his  mates,  he  had  returned  home,  and  seeing  the  light  had 
come  to  Zinka's  cottage. 

The  woman  and  the  youth  did  not  notice  him.  With  a  few 
signs  and  half  a  dozen  words  his  mates  enlightened  him  as  to  what 
had  happened.  Then  for  a  while  they  took  counsel  softly.  After 
that  Novak  and  Jarosh  went  away.  * 

Skokan  sat  down  on  the  bench  by  the  hearth.  The  pine-log 
flames,  flickering  restlessly,  flared  up  and  fell,  and  in  their  shifting 
light  it  seemed  to  Skokan  that  the  face  of  the  dead  man  smiled 
coldly,  and  then  again  was  contorted  with  pain. 

In  half  an  hour  Jarosh  returned,  having  changed  his  clothes- 
He  sat  down  in  Skokan's  place  by  the  hearth.  Skokan .  limped 
home.  The  eastern  sky  was  coloured  with  the  red  light  of  the 
dawn.  Jarosh,  sitting  down  at  the  hearth,  took  a  coal  with 
which  he  lighted  the  tobacco  in  his  short,  wooden  pipe,  and 
smoked,  gazing  pensively  at  the  blue  clouds  which  he  blew  from 
his  lips. 

The  wife  and  boy  had  wept  all  the  tears  out  of  their  weary 
eyes,  but  they  were  still  crouched  by  the  bed,  sobbing  plaintively. 
Little  suspicion  had  the  son  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  his  father's 
death !  In  an  hour  or  so  it  was  known  in  all  the  cottages  that 
Zinka  was  dead,  shot  it  was  whispered.  And  the  women  said, 
*  That's  how  my  man  will  end  one  of  these  days.  I'm  always- 
telling  him  so.' 
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The  bailiff  was  in  his  office,  engaged  in  looking  over  his 
accounts  when  the  forester  came  in  with  the  news. 

6  Well,  we've  got  rid,  at  last,  of  that  limping,  poaching  beast, 
Skokan.  One  of  the  gamekeepers  finished  him  off  with  a  shot.' 

'  Then  Zinka  did  not  deceive  us,'  said  the  bailiff,  coolly.  '  We 
will  save  his  son  from  being  enlisted.' 

The  subject  was  soon  dropped,  and  they  talked  of  something 
else.  Presently  some  one  came  in  at  the  door,  and  they  turned 
to  see  who  it  was.  Pale  as  ghosts,  the  bailiff  and  the  forester 
stood  staring  as  if  they  had  been  turned  into  stone.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  at  which  the  rents  were  paid,  putting  down  his 
silver  florins,  stood — Skokan. 

The  cunning  old  fox,  in  order  to  give  an  impression  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  what  had  taken  place  the  previous 
night,  had  limped  up  coolly  and  humbly  to  pay  his  rent.  His 
experienced  eye  saw  that  there  was  something  amiss,  but  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  For  a  moment  the  bailiff  and  the  forester 
believed  they  saw  a  ghost. 

6  I  humbly  kiss  your  honour's  hand,'  he  said,  bending  his  back 
in  an  awkward  bow.  '  I  came  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  tax,'  and, 
turning  his  rough  hat  in  his  hands,  he  looked  down  at  the  floor. 

The  bailiff  wrote  the  receipt  in  his  book,  and  Skokan  carefully 
placing  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  shabby,  knitted  jersey,  once  more 
bowed,  and  repeating,  '  I  kiss  your  honour's  hands,'  left  the  office. 

The  bailiff  turned  to  the  forester. 

'  The  cursed  thief ! '  said  the  latter,  *  I  myself  saw  him  fall, 
when  the  man  shot  at  him.  He  must  have  thrown  himself  down 
on  purpose  to  make  us  think  that  we  had  hit  him.  We'll  have 
him  some  day.' 

Later  in  the  day  the  country  doctor  came  in.  He  had  been 
sent  for,  he  said,  to  see  the  dead  body  of  Joseph  Zinka,  a  peasant, 
who  had  died  of  a  gunshot  the  previous  night.  He  had  his  foot 
wounded,  too,  apparently  from  having  trodden  on  something 
sharp.  The  bailiff  and  the  forester  exchanged  a  glance. 

4  He  is  no  great  loss,'  said  the  forester,  when  the  doctor  was 
gone.  '  A  thief  and  a  poacher.' 

As  the  doctor  had  been  called  in,  a  sort  of  inquest  was  set  on 
foot.  The  bailiff  was  foremost  in  it,  and  that  very  day  went  down 
to  question  Zinka's  wife,  but  could  ascertain  nothing,  except  that 
Zinka  had  come  home  in  the  night,  from  somewhere,  wounded,  and 
had  soon  afterwards  died.  And  that  was  all  that  ever  came  out. 

30—2 
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On  the  fourth  day  the  man  was  buried,  and  the  reports  of  the 
investigations  lie  somewhere  covered  with  dust  and  mould. 

Zinka,  however,  had  saved  his  son.  The  lad  was  now  his 
mother's  only  support,  and  so  exempt.  He  kept  away  from  poach- 
ing, too,  warned  by  his  father's  death. 

Skokan,  Novak,  and  Jarosh,  shocked  by  the  fate  of  their  mate, 
abstained  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  Count's  fish-ponds.  But  the 
impression  of  the  grisly  adventure  gradually  became  weaker,  and 
after  a  time  their  old  passion  for  poaching  gained  the  victory,  and 
they  went  back  to  the  mere  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Skokan  disappeared.  In  the  autumn, 
a  fleshless  skeleton  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  big 
meres,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
limping  poacher. 

Novak  and  Jarosh  knew  that  it  was  so.  They  had  seen  the 
shot  fired  at  Skokan  standing  up  to  his  armpits  in  the  water.  The 
two  surviving  poachers,  when  they  were  old,  were  rheumatic,  the 
consequence  of  the  frequent  wading  at  night  in  the  icy  meres, 
and  the  wandering  home  in  wet  clothes  through  the  freezing 
morning  mists  to  their  distant  homes.  Bent  double,  and  scarcely 
able  to  move  their  joints,  the  old  sinners,  unable  any  longer  to 
poach  on  a  large  scale,  would  betake  themselves  to  the  neighbour- 
ing streams,  and  catch  small  fish  with  a  rod,  and  meanwhile 
narrate  to  each  other  the  great  catches  of  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Sitting  on  the  bank  under  the  shadow  of  the  willows,  watching 
with  their  dim  eyes  the  float  dancing  in  the  water,  they  talked  of 
their  former  mates  who  were  now  gone  '  there.'  They  reminded 
each  other  of  how  they  had  come  to  go  *  there,'  and  if  ever  Zinka 
and  his  fate  came  into  their  memories,  they  shook  their  heads 
remarking  that  '  there  was  some  hitch  in  it  that  time.' 
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A  GREAT  ARTIST  is  said  to  have  observed  at  the  close  of  his  life,  '  I 
am  still  learning.'  A  schoolmaster  might  with  justice  make  the 
same  remark.  One  of  the  supposed  benefits  of  his  profession  is 
that  his  spirit  is  kept  fresh  by  constant  contact  with  younger 
minds — it  is  well  to  make  much  of  the  minds,  for  bodies  (at 
least  for  purposes  of  corporal  punishment)  have  passed  away. 
Children  are  often  called  angels,  schoolboys  might  with  more 
literal  accuracy  be  spoken  of  as  Cherubim  ;  but  this  is  a  digression. 
Not  only,  I  would  say,  is  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  as  Sunday-school 
children  always  call  their  instructor,  kept  fresh,  but  his  mind  is 
being  constantly  enriched  by  information  gained  from  youthful 
lips.  Of  a  truth,  '  while  we  teach ' — as  the  Latin  exercise  says 
simply — *  we  are  taught.'  The  only  trouble  is  that  we  have  many 
masters.  '  Quot  prseceptores,  tot  sententise.'  Each  of  these  man- 
nikin  masters  has  his  own  view,  his  own  doctrine.  We  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who  in  earlier  days  promised  to 
educate  his  masters.  No,  by  the  way,  he  only  said  '  we  must,' 
and  that  we  say  too,  but  we  cannot  do  it.  We  masters  have 
many  masters,  and  we  find — especially  in  examination  times — 
that  truth  is  simple,  but  error  manifold,  so  manifold  that  after 
looking  over  (we  should  prefer  overlooking)  many  answers  we 
begin  to  doubt  our  previous  knowledge,  as  we  fondly  deemed  it. 
What  has  hitherto  acted  as  a  brain  is  in  a  whirl,  we  doubt  our 
own  identity  ;  we  begin  to  think  it  possible  that  *  amor  '  may  after 
all  be  feminine,  and  '  ipse '  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  jest  more  than  Pilate  was,  but  we  ask,  with  glassy  eye 
and  faltering  tongue,  «  What  is  truth?'  Jesting  we  leave  to  our 
pupils.  They  think  it  bad  to  be  examined.  I — for  even  masters 
were  once  boys — used  to  think  there  could  be  nothing  worse.  To 
"be  examined  might  be  the  sorriest  sport  on  earth,  had  not  the 
verb  an  active  as  well  as  a  passive  voice  (we  pedantic  pedagogues 
must  talk  '  shop  ').  To  examine  is  penal  servitude.  Penal  ser- 
vitude has  its  uses.  A  toad  may  conceal  a  jewel.  It  is  purposed 
to  set  down  without  malice  some  of  the  pieces  of  information 
gained  in  the  course  of  a  year's  tuition,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  to  be  '  things  not  generally  known.'  We  teachers  must  be 
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teaching,  and  when,  by  way  of  vice  versa,  we  are  taught  by  those 
we  try  to  teach  we  yearn  to  pass  on  the  information  thus  gained, 
and  to  teach  the  whole  world  through  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 
We  may  have  our  failings,  but  none  shall  justly  accuse  us  of 
selfishness.  Our  pie  may  have  much  crust.  That  we  will  digest 
as  best  we  may.  The  plums  in  the  pie  may  be  few,  but,  such  as 
they  are,  we  will  pull  them  out  and  bid  our  neighbours  share 
them  without  a  tinge  of  the  Pharisaic  self-complacency  which 
mars  the  moral  beauty  of  John  Horner. 

In  the  Jubilee  year — hinc  omne  principium — it  seemed 
natural  to  say  something  about  Queen  Victoria.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  <  Who  was  her  husband  ? '  came  various  answers. 
G-eorge  the  Second,  William  the  Fourth,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  among  those 
selected  for  the  position.  History  may  well  get  a  little  '  mixed ' 
in  course  of  time,  seeing  that  there  is  no  absolute  consensus  of 
opinion  about  facts  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

If  knowledge  of  modern  English  history  is  defective,  Bible 
history  fares  no  better.  Some  of  us  have  heard  the  word  Teraphim, 
but  we  did  not  know  that  f  he  was  the  father-in-law  of  Samson, 
and  he  took  Samson's  daughter  and  gave  her  to  some  other  man, 
and  Samson  burns  his  house  and  him.'  We  live  and  learn.  Let 
us  observe,  in  passing,  the  *  historic  present '  '  burns,'  because  of  it 
another  boy  observed  that  f  it  is  used  geographically  of  past 
events.'  Farrar's  priceless  card  of  Greek  Syntax  says  '  graphically,' 
but,  as  that  word  conveyed  little  meaning  to  the  mind  in  question, 
he  wisely  substituted  a  word  that  meant  something  to  him, 
though  in  the  particular  context  it  might,  like  Captain  Bunsby's 
oracular  utterances,  lack  lucidity. 

There  is  a  pleasing  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  in  the  account 
of  Joshua.  '  He  was,'  says  one  authority,  '  the  son  of  Nun  ;  he  was 
sometimes  called  Jesus ;  he  rested  three  nights  in  the  bosom  of  a 
whale,  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  sometimes  called  the  Book  of 
Jasher.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Joshua,  and  he  died  of  an 
old  age.'  This  boy  likes  to  tell  all  he  knows  ;  he  is  great  at  alter- 
native titles;  he  seems  to  mistake  Joshua  for  another  person 
whose  name  begins  with  the  same  two  letters,  and  contains  also  a 
and  h,  but  such  trifling  inaccuracy  is  more  than  atoned  for  by  the 
poetical  refinement  which  describes  Jonah  as  'resting  in  the 
bosom  of  a  whale.'  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  picture,  which  criticism 
would  only  injure.  In  spirit  the  hero  might  be  divine,  but  his 
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•body  was  human ;  old  age  came  on  him  as  a  disease.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  this  prolixity  comes  the  account  of  David  as  given  by 
another  pupil.  Being  asked  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  life  of 
David,  he  confined  himself  to  a  biography  of  a  brevity  truly 
•Laconian :  '  cild  G-lia '  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  answer. 
Xot  only  are  the  words  few,  but  they  are  abbreviated  till  they 
become  almost  unintelligible.  It  is  believed  that  in  these  two 
ivords  he  meant  to  give  the  sum  and  substance  of  David's  struggle 
with  the  giant.  A  more  diffuse  writer  would  have  said,  '  he 
killed  Groliath.'  Probably  it  was  on  this  one  episode  that  this 
young  spirit  loved  to  dwell,  while  his  poetic  eye,  like  that  of  one 
of  Helen's  babies,  saw  the  sword  all  '  bluggy.'  In  these  days, 
^hen  so  many  people  write  three  volumes  of  biography  or  auto- 
biography that  few  are  left  to  read  them,  and  of  those  few  yet 
-fewer  have  the  requisite  leisure  for  the  task  or  treat,  what  a 
lesson  might  be  learned  from  this  young  Spartan,  who  sums  up  a 
life  in  two  words,  and  puts  those  words  in  a  most  abbreviated 
form  ?  We  feel  as  we  read  that  the  limit  of  terseness  has  been 
reached ;  the  absence  of  one  more  letter  would  have  made  the 
story  unintelligible. 

Though  some  boys  show  a  certain  familiarity  with  stories  from 
the  Bible,  one  boy  at  least  had  an  original  view  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  that  book  ;  he  simply  says,  '  Milton  wrote  the  Bible.'  It 
seems  a  little  strange,  but  when  a  man  is  found  to  assert  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays  it  is  not  matter  for  much  marvel 
that  a  boy  should  exist  who  states  that  Milton  wrote  the  Bible  ; 
anybody  might  write  anything.  Some  are  weak  in  chronology. 
A  youth  who  was  told  that  Olympus  was  mentioned  by  Homer 
straightway  proceeded  to  place  it — I  beg  pardon,  to  locate  it — in 
America.  This  may  have  been  meant  as  a  compliment,  implying 
the  antiquity  of  that  country  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  outburst, 
*  America  is  a  glorious  life ! '  It  is  somewhat  vague  in  expression, 
as  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  be,  recalling,  in  fact,  a  remark  of  a 
taciturn  landlady,  who  usually  confined  her  conversation  to  com- 
ments on  the  condition  of  the  weather — '  it  is  wet,'  cit  is  cold ; ' 
'but  one  day  she  was  roused  by  rapid  alternations  of  atmospheric 
states  to  say,  * 'Tis  a  changeable  climate,  this  England.'  If 
England  may  be  a  changeable  climate,  America  may  be  a  glorious 
life.  This  latter  statement  is  the  more  complimentary  because  it 
does  not  accurately  represent  the  Latin  whereof  it  purports  to 
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be  a  translation.  The  Koman  simply  says,  '  Amicitia  est  gloria 
vitae.' 

A  slight  similarity  suffices  to  lure  the  luckless  pupil  from  the 
proper  path.  For  instance,  to  the  question,  *  who  was  Plato  ?  ' 
comes  the  ready  reply,  « the  Devil.'  Nor  should  this  statement 
startle  when  we  reflect  that  Pluto  differs  from  Plato  only  by  a 
letter— a  distinction,  in  fact,  without  a  difference — and  if  Pluto 
was  not  exactly  the  Devil  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  realms 
below.  I  have  long  thought  it  wrong  to  have  names  so  much 
alike  as  Plato,  Pluto,  Plutus.  To  give  such  names  is  to  lead  boys 
into  temptation,  yea,  and  to  set  traps  in  their  way.  While  we 
are,  so  to  say,  in  the  lower  regions,  I  may  observe  that  one  boy 
gave  an  additional  horror  to  a  horrible  stream  by  calling  it  <  the 
river  Stynx.' 

Koaming,  as  it  were,  through  the  regions  of  the  dead,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  pupil  who  stated  in  writing  that  '  a  dead  language 
is  one  which  is  spoken  after  death :  the  Greek  language  is  spoken 
below,  the  Latin  above  ;  therefore '  (thus  does  he  combine  classical 
knowledge  with  mathematical  forms)  '  Latin  is  harder  than 
Greek.'  If  one  may  try  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  mystic 
utterance,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  better  boys  would  be 
4  above,'  and  would  naturally  be  engaged  in  learning  the  more 
learned  language.  Greek  would  be  left  to  the  laggards. 

'  I  am  not  he,'  proudly  writes  another,  '  who  moved  the  dead 
out  of  danger.'  To  do  so,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
work  of  supererogation.  Proud  in  his  philosophy,  he  is  inaccurate 
in  his  scholarship.  The  Latin  words  are  '  Non  is  sum  qui  mortis 
periculo  movear.' 

Let  us  try  to  leave  Avernus  and  seek  the  upper  air.  Not  only 
did  Milton  write  the  Bible,  but  Homer,  according  to  one  authority, 
was  the  author  of  'Lamb's  Tales.'  Another  person  attributes 
them  to  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  and  introduces  a  gastronomic 
element  by  writing  *  Lamb's  Tails.'  Of  a  like  carnal  mind  was 
one  who  thought  the  (  essence  '  in  'so  uncompounded  was  their 
essence  pure  '  to  refer  to  '  gravy.'  The  misplacement  of  a  comma 
will  convert  an  exhortation  to  equity  into  an  incitement  to  in- 
temperance. '  Drink  fair,  Betsy,  whatever  you  do,'  appeared  in 
an  article  by  Dr.  Jessopp  as  f  Drink,  fair  Betsy,  whatever  you  do.' 
The  immorality  of  the  advice  is  aggravated  by  the  compliment  to 
her  personal  appearance.  If  eloquent  bishops  suffer  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  enterprising  editors,  country  parsons  have  other  trials 
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than  those  whereof  they  write — trials  fashioned  by  the  fingers  of 
humorous  compositors. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  gastronomic  thoughts  and  mis- 
representation of  episcopal  doctrine  ;  these  errors  or  peculiarities 
were  combined  in  the  mind  of  the  candidate  for  Confirmation 
who,  after  careful  preparation,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  his 

*  Christian  privileges '  were  *  drunkenness  and  gluttony.' 

The  boy  must  have  been  hungry  who  promised  the  following 
reward  to  diligence : — '  Zealous  youths  are  to  be  nourished '  (boys 
always  love  that  word,  as  they  love  '  exhort '  and  *  endeavour ')  '  on 
dogs  and  horses.'  This  is  scarcely  a  seductive  pabulum,  but  there 
is  no  intention  of  irony,  so  far  as  one  may  venture  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  youthful  mind ;  it  is  only  a  rather  careless  *  render- 
ing,' as  the  newspapers  call  it,  of  the  sentence  <  Studiosi  solent 
esse  juvenes  canum  equorumque  alendorum.'  He  might  with 
profit  in  riper  years  join  that  Society  whose  initials  are  S.P.C.K., 
an  official  of  which  was  so  eloquent  about  the  attractiveness  of 
certain  cates  that  he  had  recently  enjoyed  that  a  bishop  who 
listened  suggested  that  for  the  future  the  initials  should  repre- 
sent the  '  Society  for  Promoting  Culinary  Knowledge.' 

The  scholar  who  translated  '  mel '  by  '  meal '  was  led  away  by 
a  similarity  of  sound  which  proves  a  pitfall  to  many  feet.  I  might 
say '  a  great  many,'  which  one  boy  gave  as  the  English  of  '  magnse 
manus.'  According  to  this  method  of  translation, '  mundus '  means 
the  'moon.'  Some  translators  seem  to  be  in  such  peril  of  perishing 
in  the  abysses  of  a  sentence  that  they  snatch  at  any  straw  which 
may  preserve  them  awhile.  One  Latin  word  may  be  something  like 
one  English  word,  and  on  this  slight  basis — perhaps  nothing  more 
than  the  similarity  of  a  single  syllable — they  set  themselves,  if 
we  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  rear  a  lofty  structure;  for  in- 
stance, '  admodum  fuit  militum  virtus  laudanda  '  appears  as  '  the 
soldiers  advanced  praising ; '  the  *  ad  '  of  '  admodum '  suggested 

*  advanced,'  and  before  that  advance  all  classical  obstacles  had  to 
yield.     A  translator  of  this  type,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  writes 
'  the  less  they  do '  for  '  eo  minus  dant.' 

'  Adsum  qui  feci '  seems  simple,  and  is  fairly  familiar  to  some 
of  us,  but  there  are  people  who  will  make  difficulties ;  one  says  f  he 
makes  him  absent ;'  another,  'I  am  present  which  is  made.'  The 
latter  is  a  hard  saying,  and  worthy  of  Mrs.  Gramp. 

Sometimes  the  diversity  of  error  is  so  great  that  the  brain  can 
work  no  longer,  but  simply  whirls  about.  '  Stultus  qui  credam ' 
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appears  in  many  forms:  {He  speaks  the  truth,'  'Who  will  be 
foolish  ? '  '  I  was  thinking  that  you  are  foolish,'  4  What  a  foolish 
boy ! '  '  Who  will  believe  a  fool  ?  '  The  last  word  raises  a  question 
which  often  perplexes  the  mind  of  the  examiner,  namely,  how 
much  of  this  is  folly,  and  how  much  sheer  knavery  ?  Experience 
goes  to  prove  that  most  blunderers  are  mere  fools  with  just  a  dash 
of  knavery  to  give  their  rubbish  a  relish. 

The  boy  who  says  that  *  mihi  exorandus  est '  means  £  I  am 
adorned '  ignores  one  word,  and  seizes  one  syllable  of  another  as 
the  clue  to  the  English.  Before  all  power  of  thought  or  writing 
is  robbed  by  the  recollection  of  this  rubbish,  one  may  give  three 
versions  of  a  not  very  difficult  sentence :  '  Adeo  erat  sapiens  ut 
omnes  eum  admirarentur.'  '  Adeo  was  wise,  but  all  admired 
him  ; '  here  '  b '  is  inserted  before  (  ut,'  merely,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  sake  of  a  sneer  at  wisdom.  '  To  go  was  wise ; '  this  trans- 
lation tends  to  recall '  Tilbury  Nogo,'  whose  adventures  some  of  us 
have  read.  '  The  wise  was  to  be  present  that  all  admired  him ; ' 
there  is  a  charming  audacity  in  translating  '  adeo '  by  '  to  be 
present.'  TTai/roX/AOS'  a/za#/a. 

Ignorance  is,  indeed,  all-daring ;  it  represents  miracles  as  taking 
place  where  really  simple  facts  are  stated.  '  Yomere  duros  exer- 
cent  colies '  are  words  which  imply  effort,  no  doubt ;  a  plough- 
share does  not  work  easily  upon  a  hill,  especially  if  the  hills  be 
rough  ;  but  what  is  this  task  in  comparison  with  mowing  hills 
with  that  implement  ?  And  yet  a  boy  still  lives  who  said,  '  with 
plough  they  mow  the  hard  hills.'  While  one  thus  ignores  agri- 
cultural use,  another  sets  at  naught  the  laws  of  nature,  while  he 
feigns  mathematical  accuracy  by  the  use  of  Euclidian  language. 
'  All  the  citizens  brought  forth  laws  equal  to  each  other.'  The 
only  ground  for  this  startling  statement  is  the  sober  sentence, 
"*  Omnes  cives  legibus  parere  sequum  est ; '  the  word  '  aequum ' 
recalls  to  mind  a  hapless  attempt  at  etymology.  The  word 
*  iniquis  '  occurring,  the  master  was  anxious  to  know  its  opposite  : 
to  his  surprise  the  word  '  nego '  was  suggested ;  this  seemed 
hopeless  !  But  a  moment's  meditation  showed  him  that  '  iniquis  ' 
was  confused  with  '  inquam,'  and  '  inquam '  confounded  with '  aio,' 
whose  opposite  is  '  nego ; '  and  there  you  are !  What  can  be 
simpler  ?  If  boys  spent  half  the  ingenuity  on  going  right  which 
they  now  devote  to  going  wrong,  what  progress  would  be  made  ! 
But  perhaps  the  teacher's  life  would  not  be  happy ;  it  might  be 
what  a  worthy  woman  called  '  monbpolous.' 
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There  was  some  cause  for  comment  when  a  scholar  pictured 
all  the  citizens  as  bringing  forth  laws,  but  this  is  surpassed  in 
strangeness  by  the  announcement,  '  When  the  man  gave  birth  to 
a  son.'  This  was  the  supposed  equivalent  in  English  for 


After  such  physiological  portents  mere  physical  peculiari- 
ties seem  small  ;  but  still  the  man  must  have  presented  a  some- 
what strange  appearance  who  '  bristled  himself  to  approach  ;  '  it 
suggests  the  fretfulness  of  the  (  porpentine  '  —  a  real  human  '  por- 
pentine,'  as  Mr.  Chadband  might  say  —  but,  after  all,  we  need  not 
spend  time  in  trying  to  form  mental  pictures  of  something  which 
is  not  known  to  have  occurred.  Virgil  merely  says,  '  ipsum 
horrebat  adire,'  which  words  admit  of  a  simpler  translation.  So, 
again,  one  boy  said  that  '  a  foot  prepares  to  go  hand  in  hand.' 
This  statement  is  rather  '  mixed  ;  '  the  outline  of  the  picture  is 
blurred  ;  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  how  the  foot  looked  in  that 
position  —  but,  in  reality,  no  human  foot  ever  made  such  prepara- 
tions :  what  steps  could  it  take  ?  In  the  original  the  language 
and  statement  are  equally  simple  —  '  pedes  apparat  ire  cominus.' 

One  boy,  from  personal  predilection,  felt  sympathy  for  Cyrus, 
who  entered  the  battle  with  '  his  head  bare.'  In  his  excitement 
he  transposed  a  little,  and  represented  the  hero  as  going  to  the 
fight  '  with  his  hair  bed  '  —  that  would  be  a  luxury  indeed  !  .  This 
specimen  of  transposition  reminds  me  of  a  girl  who  thrice  tried  to 
say  '  eggs  and  bacon  ;  '  she  began  with  6  begs,'  continued  with 
'aches,'  and  ended  with  *  bakes.'  After  the  third  failure  she 
retired  from  a  contest  to  which  she  was  unequal. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  warriors  who  showed  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  foe  by  combing  their  hair.  One  boy  preferred  to 
speak  of  *  combining.'  Did  he  think  this  a  smart  word  for  '  plaiting,' 
or  was  he  simply  careless  ?  It  seems  to  be  thought  now  that  no 
boys  are  careless  or  idle  —  all  error  has  a  physical  origin  ;  the 
dear  things  need  a  doctor,  not  a  stick.  But  this  is  a  digression. 

While  we  are,  like  the  hatter's  friend,  *  getting  personal,'  we 
may  observe  that  one  person  was  said  to  be  i  recognised  by  a  scar 
On  the  face  ;  '  this  seemed  strange,  considering  the  context.  On 
turning  to  the  text,  the  words  so  translated  were  found  to  be  *  in 
deformitate  orse  visus  est.' 

Practical  jokes  were  not  unknown  among  the  stern  and  simple 
Romans,  if  it  is  true  that  '  Claudius  was  painted  red  by  Pastus.' 
Oxonians  of  a  certain  date,  as  they  read  these  words,  may  recall  the 
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aspect  of  a  certain  statue,  whereof  a  certain  portion  was  painted 
red — very  red  indeed — on  a  certain  Saturday  night  by  a  Paetus  of 
those  days.  The  artful  wag  chose  that  day,  one  may  presume,  to 
ensure  the  decoration  being  on  view  for  one  whole  day.  The  College 
was  always  popular,  but  never,  I  fancy,  did  so  many  visitors  haunt 
its  Quad  as  on  that  brilliant  Sunday.  The  Latin  words  are, (  Clau- 
dius Pseto  minatus  est.'  Some  scholiasts  suppose  that  the  young 
scholar  had  some  notion  of  '  minium,'  meaning  '  red  lead,'  and, 
connecting  the  verb  with  it,  fell  into  slight  error.  This  artistic 
reminiscence  reminds  me  of  a  list  of  artists  which  was  given  by 
a  small  boy.  Kaphael  (which  chanced  to  be  the  boy's  name), 
Lancier,  Shelly,  Opie,  Eeynolds,  Dillettante,  Etty,  Wilkie.  Since 
D.  F.  Niente  appeared  as  a  writer  in  the  Oxford  Spectator,  no 
such  good  title  has  been  given  to  a  man  as  Dillettante. 

Art  suggests  poetry.  He  must  have  the  soul  of  a  true  poet 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Locative  was  another  name  for 
Vocative.  There  can  be  as  little  real  difference  between  them  as 
between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

Of  art,  oratory  is  a  branch.  '  He  took  care  that  Cicero  should 
make  a  wise  speech '  is  an  excellent  idea,  but  it  does  not  faithfully 
represent '  curavit  ut  oratio  Ciceronem  saperet.  '  Saperet '  would 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  portmanteau  word,  combining  the  func- 
tions of  '  sapiens '  and  '  faceret.'  A  little  knowledge  may  be  dan- 
gerous :  *  fickle  pensioners  '  was  said  to  mean  '  fickle  hangers-on,' 
from  *  pendeo,'  to  hang  ;  it  is  true  that  pensioners  have  a  happy 
knack  of  hanging  on  to  life.  A  little  knowledge  sometimes  leads 
to  false  analogy :  *  amo '  means  '  I  love,'  and  *  amant '  means  6  they 
love ; '  '  ambo '  means  '  both,'  but  '  they  both '  is  not  accurately 
represented  by  *  ambant.' 

Of  art,  sculpture  is  another  branch.  One  young  devotee  saw 
an  allusion  to  this  special  branch  of  art  where  none  was  contem- 
plated in  the  original :  *  urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est '  is  one  of 
those  sentences  which  haunt  examination  papers ;  it  is  meant  for 
a  mild  puzzle — no,  as  a  test  of  that  mysterious  creature,  scholar- 
ship— but  boys  treat  it  as  a  puzzle,  regarding  it  as  a  Christmas 
game,  about  as  interesting  as  a  dissected  map  or  cognate  tenses. 
Some  ignore  such  a  sentence ;  some  see  no  difficulty  in  it,  having, 
as  one  headmaster  said,  no  ata-dya-is ;  some,  again,  indulge  in 
flights  of  fancy,  and,  like  other  soarers,  fall  to  earth — or,  in  vulgar 
language,  come  a  cropper.  Translations  vary  ;  '  the  city  which  is 
yours  by  statute  '  acts  as  a  key  to  another  version,  *  the  city 
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which  is  yours  by  right.'  In  '  the  city  which  was  clothed  with 
statues  '  we  see  traces  of  a  slight  misapprehension  of  *  vestra  ' ; 
the  translator  connected  it  with  '  vestis.'  These  are  all  common- 
place and  common-sense  when  compared  with  '  the  city  was  built 
by  a  statue ; '  this  statement  is  in  accordance  neither  with  the 
laws  of  Latinity  nor  the  experience  of  daily  life ;  we  all  know  that 
Balbus  built  a  wall,  but  none  ever  heard  of  a  statue  building  a 
city — probably  the  translator  has  long  ceased  to  expect  sense  in 
dead  languages.  '  Hoot !  the  jabberin'  bodies,'  he  might  exclaim 
with  the  critic  of  French  orisons, '  wha  can  understan'  them  ? ' 

Hand  in  hand  with  '  urbem,'  &c.,  might  walk  '  Decemviri 
legibus  scribundis.'  The  examiner  who  sets  such  a  phrase  craves, 
and  will  find,  some  ore  among  the  dross,  some  oasis  in  the  dreary 
desert :  '  it  is  written  in  the  idylls  of  December '  is  the  trans- 
lation of  a  poet  rather  than  of  a  scholar ;  '  idylls '  may  be  an 
etherealised  recollection  of  '  ides  ' — probably  the  writer's  righteous 
soul  had  been  vexed  by  Eoman  dates ;  '  decem '  suggested 
December,  and  months  were  in  Latin  associated  only  with  troubles 
about  kalends,  ides,  and  other  pedantic  pedagogic  follies.  As 
one  boy  seizes  on  the  '  decem,'  another  amplifies  one  syllable  of 

*  scribundis,'  which  word  apparently  he  translates  twice,  '  abound- 
ing in  the  written  laws  of  men  ; '  ( decem '  he  utterly  ignores  ; 
perhaps  for  him   e  decem,'  as  suggesting  December,  had  painful 
associations,  as  it  had  for  one  who  gave  the  following  English  for 
'  tristis  hiems  squalentia  protulit  ora : '  *  when  winter  made  dirty 
faces.'   Does  he  mean  that  people  slip  in  winter  and  thus  disfigure 
their  faces  ?  or  that,  water  being  at  that  season  unattractive,  faces 
continue  unclean  ?    or  that  keen  air  causes  travellers  to  distort 
their  features  ;  i.e.,  does  he  use  '  dirty '  in  the  puerile  sense  of  that 
which  is  generally  objectionable  rather  than  specifically  unclean, 
or,  which  is  most  probable,  does  he  really  mean  nothing  at  all  ? 

If  a  boy  thought  much  of  meaning,  or  expected  a  Latin 
sentence  to  make  sense,  he  would  scarcely  translate  '  in  Britan- 
niam  omnibus  navibus  meridiano  fere  tempore  accessum  est '  by 
*he  was  getting  to  Britain  in  time  to  bear  all  the  ships  re- 
maining.' The  clue  to  this  labyrinth  is  to  be  found  in  a  slight 
confusion  between  '  fere '  and  « ferre,'  and  in  the  transposition  of 
the  first  three  letters  of  '  meridiano  ; '  *  rem  J  is  as  good  as  '  mer,' 
and  '  remaining '  contains  about  the  same  number  of  syllables  as 

*  meridiano ' — at  any  rate,  it  is  near  enough. 

While,  so  to  say,  '  our  bark  is  on  the  sea '  (by  the  way,  one 
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boy  thought  that  '  the  fatal  and  perfidious  bark  '  referred  to  the 
noise  made  by  dogs),  we  may  refer  to  another  marine  marvel — • 
6  inque  patens  sequor  frustra  pugnante  magistro,'  &c.,  '  the  ship 
was  carried  by  the  fighting  master  into  the  plain.'  Boys  often 
have  stories  of  real  or  reported  feats  of  strength  performed  by 
certain  masters,  and  love  to  speculate  on  the  result  of  an  en- 
counter between  Titanic  teachers ;  this  ship-porter  would  be  a 
formidable  antagonist,  but  would  probably  be  no  match  for  him 
who  aimed  at  bearing  '  all  the  remaining  ships  ; '  still  we  may- 
observe  that  the  less  wondrous  feat  was  actually  (ex  hypothesi) 
performed,  whereas  the  greater  marvel  was  only  a  glorious  possi- 
bility— a  noble  aim.  A  third  scholar  tells  us  how  a  navigator 
meant  '  to  sail  round  Cape  Horn ' — the  Greek  is  STTL  icspws  TrXslv ;. 
it  is  true  that  Kspas  means  a  horn,  but  the  addition  of  Cape 
cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  an  ingenious  conjecture.  Before 
leaving  the  sea  let  us  sound  its  very  depths  :  '  boils  from  its- 
bottommost  bottom '  is  a  vigorous  if  somewhat  inelegant  trans- 
lation of  *  fundoque  exsestuat  imo.' 

From  Britain  to  Anglia  seems  a  natural  transition;  Anglo- 
mania is  a  word  that  I  have  ventured  to  use  for  a  disease  which 
causes  boys  to  translate  Latin  words  by  the  English  word  that  is 
most  like  it  in  form  or  sound ;  for  instance,  '  ut  Caesar  postea  ex 
captivis  comperit '  appears  as  '  that  Caesar  should  send  out  the 
captives  from  their  post ;  '  quum  convenissent,'  ( when  it  was 
convenient ; '  '  ventosa  in  lingua,'  <  in  a  lingering  wind.'  In  sharp 
contrast  to  .this  balmy  breeze  comes  the  storm-cloud  of  the 
following  sentence  :  *  All  the  Rumpians  died :  a  whirlwind  seized 
the  camp  ; '  Virgil  simply  says,  '  omnes  rumpe  moras,  turbataque 
corripe  castra.'  The  translator  is  careful  to  explain  in  a  note  that 
4  whirlwind  '  is  an  allegory ;  this  marks  the  working  of  a  mature 
mind ;  indeed,  he  was  of  riper  years  and  was  somewhat  euphemis- 
tically described  by  his  friends  as  being  'rather  weak  in  his 
Latin ; '  if  a  critic  were  to  remark  that  he  never  heard  of  Rum- 
pians, the  obvious  explanation  is  that  6  they  all  died,' — '  moras  *' 
and  '  mors '  are  pretty  much  alike.  We  remember  that  '  zealous 
youths  are  to  be  fed  on  dogs  and  horses ; '  still,  horses  are  not 
merely  passive,  they  have  their  tasks.  i  Luduntque  jubae  per 
colla '  are  words  that  paint  a  pretty  picture,  but  where  the  poet 
sees  pleasure  the  scholar  sees  only  pain  and  puzzle, — *  he  (the 
horse)  puts  his  mane  on  his  collar ; '  '  colla '  and  collar  are  all 
but  identical.  If  the  human  foot  must  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the 
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equine  hoof  no  easy  task  is  set.  A  man  is  represented  as 
'keeping  sheep  in  his  eyes:'  the  authority  is  Troi/juaiixov  STT' 
o£(rcri.  Is  this  a  vigorous  way  of  expressing  the  supposed  habit 
of  '  making  sheeps'  eyes,'  or  is  the  motive  gastronomic,  as  in  the 
gourmand  who  stated  his  intention  of  '  keeping  a  sheep  because 
he  liked  kidneys  for  breakfast  ? '  Poor  sheep  !  none  but  Prome- 
theus could  adequately  realise  its  sufferings. 

While  dealing  with  details  of  personal  appearance,  one  mayr 
in  turn,  mention  *  the  grey  hair  and  long  ears,'  which  was  meant 
to  represent  *  canitiem  et  longos  annos ; '  '  long  ears '  recall  to  mind 
the  picturesque  '  long  and  hairy  ear  of  a  jackass  '  into  which, 
Carlyle  professed  his  readiness  to  breathe  his  symptoms  rather 
than  to  confide  them  to  a  doctor  who  chanced  to  be  close  at 
hand. 

Similarity  of  sound  not  only  causes  confusion  between  Latin- 
and  English  words,  but  also  between  English  words  that  may  be 
alike  in  sound,  but  differ  in  sense.  The  South  Sea  Bubble  aimed 
at  the  abolition  of  the  *  National  Debt,'  not  of  '  natural  death/ 
Even  financial  ambition  has  its  limits  :  f  universal  aggravation '  is- 
not  the  phenomenon  whose  discovery  is  ascribed  to  Newton. 
'  Purple  boots '  differ  from  '  Papal  bulls.'  Cleopatra  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  '  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland' — nor,  indeed,, 
as  a  saint  at  all.  S.  Patrick  has  some  letters  in  common  with' 
her.  Paris  is  popular  in  Arcady,  Harris  elsewhere ;  hence  a  young, 
cockney  copies  down  from  dictation  as  material  for  a  Latin  verse : 
'  Young  Harris  was  the  shepherd's  pride.' 

Small  boys  may  not  be  familiar  with  gems,  but  are  even  less- 
familiar  with  monsters  (excluding  masters),  and  so  a  boy  gravely 
says,  <  Kough  Sapphires  danced.' 

To  vulgarise  Paris  is  bad,  to  vulgarise  Enoch  Arden  is  worse. 
I  am  glad  that  I  do  not  personally  know  the  small  boy  who  wrote, 
*  Enoch  Arden  was  a  simple  sailor  .  .  .  a  very  simple  sailor  .  .  .  ; 
he  went  away  and  thought  his  wife  would  be  faithful,  and  when 
he  came  back  be  found  a  military-looking  gentleman  sitting  in 
his  favourite  arm-chair.'  Comment  is  needless,  but  the  cane  is 
not ;  alas !  the  cane  is  following  the  Dodo  into  chaos. 

Students  of  Farrar's  Greek  Card  will  remember  as  interesting 
instances  of  the  ethic  dative  a  question  about  Celsus  and  a 
request  about  a  door ;  one  boy,  as  it  were,  rolled  the  two  into  one*. 
Being  asked  for  the  English  of  *  quid  mini  Celsus  agit  ?  '  he  gave 
instead,  as  answer  to  the  question,  '  he  knocks  me  at  this  door/' 
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For  the  sake  of  Celsus'  victim  we  may  hope  that  the  door  was  not 
decorated  with  'brass  handles,'  which  another  boy  gave  as  the 
English  of  <  oera,  manus  ; '  'juxtaposition,'  which  the  card  declares 
to  be  the  essence  of  the  dative,  was  fatal  to  the  hapless 
translator. 

Being  requested  to  comment  on  our  old  friend  '  quo  plus 
habent,  eo  plus  cupiunt,'  one  youth  deepened  the  darkness  of  a 
dead  language  by  the  following  statement :  '  The  transitive  verbs 
habeo,  quo,  and  eo  are  used  intransitively,  and  take  a  dative  of 
the  object  to  which  they  refer.'  This  is  hopeless :  if  that  only 
(as  a  wise  master  has  said)  be  a  sentence  where  'a  combination  of 
two  or  more  words  has  some  meaning,'  then  the  excursus  on  quo 
is  no  sentence,  it  means  nothing ;  so  far  from  adding  to  our 
information,  it  threatens  to  rob  us  of  reason.  It  combines  the 
mystery  of  all  the  mystics  with  the  irrelevance  of  Mr.  F.'s  aunt's 
remarks  about  the  Dover  road  and  Barnes'  gander. 

On  reading  these  pages  about  '  things  not  generally  known,' 
someone  may  object  that  there  is  too  much  Latin.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  this  obsolescent  tongue  monopolises  the  shining 
hours  of  '  our  boys ; '  science  also  is  taught — or  rather,  to  adopt 
t^  language  suited  to  sublime  themes  and  speech  days,  is  '  included 
in  the  curriculum.'  Hence  the  following  statement,  which  happily 
blends  science  and  art,  theory  and  practice,  and  shows  the  benefit 
of  the  experimental  method :  '  When  carbon  and  oxygen  combine, 
carbonic  acid  gas  comes ;  its  particular  properties  are  that  if  you 
put  it  into  soda-water  it  makes  it  fizzy.'  Having  been  educated 
in  the  pre-scientific  age,  I  know  not  if  this  be  true  ;  if  it  be,  oh 
for  a  draught  of  carbonic  acid  gas  if  haply  it  might  make  this 
Paper  fizzy ! 
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